

Ale^ds (Aleksei Mikhailovicli) 


attention to the problem of c^ing out suitable |jcc art^brnt 

children. He was highly gifted in statecraft and a patron o 0 Tgani 7 ;ed 

his values were not those of a statesman, let alone a spintua • -t ^yjar 

the Emp, Spain, Venice and Milan into the Holy League o c vu 

1495 to drive Charles viii of France out of Italy. He then mvH ' ‘ ’ 

the next French K, into Italy, granting him a divorce and giving • 

his chief minister, a Card’s hat; all in return for Louis’ help in finning a 
Cesare, and in providing a diplomatic and military back-up to Alexan cr 
quest of the Romagna. He also found a scries of husbands for Lucrczia. in a , 
all was going very well when he d suddenly at Rome ; with the subsequent elec ion 
of a deadly rival as Pp Julius ii the Borgia bubble burst. 


Alexis (Aleksei Mikhaflovich) (10 Mar 1629-29 Jan 1 676) Tsar of Russia (13 July 
1645), from whose reign Soviet historians date modern Russian history, princi- 
pally because of the formation then of the all-Russian market by commercial 
capitalists, though his reign is notable in other ways also. At home the Law Code 
of 1649 Was passed, the centralizing autocracy was strengthened on the basis of 
the serving nobility and serfdom, the Ch schism was caused by nikon, strong 
W cultural influences were felt, and Stenka Razm’s peasant revolt was suppressed ; 
while abroad the frontiers were consolidated and Russia gained the Ukraine, 
though not a foothold on the Baltic coast. 

b at Moscow, son of Tsar Michael and his 2nd wife, Eudoxia Streshneva; 
ed in reading, wnting and Orthodox ntual, hut also to a certain extent in W ways 
by his tutor, boyar B, I. Morozov; m 1st (1648) Maria Miloslavskaia (d 1669, " 
having had 13 children, including Tsars Theodore HI and Ivan V, and Regent 
Sofia); 2nd (1671) Natalia Naryshkina (for love), a young Westernized member 
of favourite Artamon Matveev’s household (d 1694, leaving her son, peter i). 
Tall, robust and bright, with simple daily habits, deep religious convictions, and 
a taste for W music and drama, he was gentle and benevolent - traditionally 
known as the ‘quietest tsar’ - but also now and then capable of terrible anger 
and ruthless action reminiscent of ivan iv (‘The Terrible’), the details of whose 
reign fasemated him. 


At home: (a) Morozov, his tutor, ran the gov (1645-9), making many enemies 
with his cuts in gov salaries, his new salt tax, his state monopoly of tobacco 
(condemned by the Ch), his replacement of office-holders in the central depts 
{prikazy) with his own clique, and his lack of attention to the interests of the 
service nobility {dvoryane) and the townsmen. His immense wealth excited 
envy, too, with his 30,000 serfs scattered over 300 different establishments. 
Disturbances in the provs (1646-7) and then a violent rebellion in Moscow 
(June 1648) forced the Tsar to exile his tutor in order to save his life. To satisfy 
grievances, he called a zemskii sobor (parliament) (Sept 1648-Jan 1649) which, 
produwd (b) the 1649 Code of Law (ulozhenie), much of which stayed m force - 
uniiU CIO. Its 800 and more clauses generally backed the dvoryane and towns- 
at the expense of the boyars, the peasants and the clergy. It completed 
sW O ’ abolishing the time limit after which fugitive 

be recapmred. Bad harvests, plague and oppression by lancffiirds 
c state produced further popular disturbances, eg at Pskov (Feb leso'i 
Novgorod (Mar 1650). and Moscow (July 1662). the la^t p^7^Sd by'ffie 
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Alcxi'i (Alclcsci Mikhailovich) 


debasement of the coinage wlh copper (c) The schism, which gave birth (o the 
dissenting Old Believers who survived into C20, resulted from the opposition of 
traditionalist and patnotic Russians to the programme (1652-6<5) of Patriarch 
Nikon, supported by Alcsis, to reform the Russian Ch in conformity with the 
Greek Nikon was Alexis’ chief minister (1652-8) till even the mild Tsar eventu- 
ally had his fill of his overbearing manner and his attempts to place the Ch above 
the state, v.hcn Nikon resigned in 1658 in order to pressunze the Tsar, he found 
himself out of office for ever (d) Stenka (Stepan) Razin's revolt (1670-71) was a 
far more grandiose affair than the nets earlier in the reign Known to Soviet 
histonans as the 2nd Peasant War, it was similar to the 1st - Bolotnikov’s 
(1606-8) during the time of troubles. Razin, a Don Cossack freebooter who 
raided round the Caspian Sea and the Lower Volga, switched to politics in 1670 
and advanced on Moscow with a horde of runaway serfs, peasants, colonial 
tnbesmen, religious dissidents, bandits and other malcontents, to the number at 
tunes of 200,000 His proclamations breathed fire against property owners and 
State functionaries, and looked to a bcncv’olent Tsar for land and justice Organ- 
izing such a motley movement was no easy task, and Razin was heavily defeated 
b> gov troops nr Simbirsk on the Volga on 1-4 Oct 1670 He fell back on the 
Don, but the Cossacks captured him (14 Apr 1671) and handed him over to the 
authorities He was axccutcd in Red Square, Moscow, on 6 June 1671, dying a 
barbarous death (he was tom limb from limb), but living for ever in Russian 
folklore (e) The gov continued the trends of Michael’s reign, steadily tightening 
its gnp over the community, becoming more absolute and more centralized, 
and depending more on regimentation by its bureaucracy and army of dvorj'anc 
and less on the boyars and on elected institutions The zemsUt sobor declined 
into an occasional accompaniment to gov, meeting only in 1645, 1648-9, 1650 
and 1651-3 The boyars' dttma weakened in prestige also, its work as the tsar’s 
chief council being taken over in the 2nd half of the reign by the Prikaz of Secret 
Affairs A Prikaz of Accounts was formed to reform the finances, and attempts 
were made to bnng some order into the medieval confusion of the prikazy In 
the provs the admin of the towns was reformed (1649-52), but the prov governors 
{voevody) still tyrannized over their subjects - the elected shenffs igubnle starosty) 
did not provide the check they were supposed to - and still ennehed themselves 
at public expense - even though the kormleme (feeding) system of paying them 
was supposed to have ended (see ivan iv) (Q The economy made significant 
strides, with the development of the national market - cspeci^ly in grain — with 
Moscow at its centre, with the diversification of Russian manufactures, and with 
the expansion of foreign trade through the only port. Archangel A native 
bourgeoisie was slow in growing, and what capitalism existed was dominated by 
foreign merchants and by the Tsar himself, though the gov gave some encourage- 
ment to Russian merchants with the regularization of mtcmal customs (1653 and 
1667) and the New Commercial Regulations of 1667, which kept foreigners out of 
retail trade, and put high tanlTs on foreign goods Prosperity grew steadily, and 
economic growth was not something invented by peter i (g) Westernization 
did not wait for Peter’s reign either, for It was already present to inspire him in 
his father’s day. Both Alexis and his 2nd wife were much influenced by W 
scholarship, literature and art — once the Ch bad pronounced them not sinful — 
and so were the leading courtiers Boris Morozov, Afanasy Ordm-Nashchokin 
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Alexis (Alclisei Mi khailov icli) 

attention to the problem of carving g^pa\”orofS 

children. He was highly gifted m statecraft and a He organized 

his values were not those of a statesman, le Miyuc of Venice on 31 Mat 

the Emp, Spain, Venice and Milan into the ^oly xii, 

1495 to drive Charles viii of Frani^ out of Itab - H d’AMBOisE, 

the next French K, into Italy, granting him a div r finding a bride for 

his chief minister, a Card’s hat; all in return for LouJS P a uvander’s con- 
Cesare, and in providing a diplomatic and militaty ,,_ria. In fact, 

quest of the Romagna. He also found a series of election 

all was going very well when he d suddenly at Rome ; with the suo cq 
of a deadly rival as Pp julius n the Borgia bubble burst. 


Alexis CAleUseiMikhaaovich) (10 Mar 1629-29 Jan 1676) Tsar of Russia ^ ^ 
1645), from whose reign Soviet historians date modem Russian history, P 
pally because of the formation then of the all-Russian market by comm^ci 
capitalists, though his reign is notable m other ways also. At home the Law C^o 
of 1649 Was passed, the centralizing autocracy was strengthened on the basis 0 
the serving nobihty and serfdom, the Ch schism was caused by NIKON, strong 
W cultural influences were felt, and Stenka Razin’s peasant revolt was suppressed; 
while abroad the frontiers were consolidated and Russia gained the Ukraine, 
though not a foothold on the Baltic coast. 

b at Moscow, son of Tsar michael and his 2nd wife, Eudoxia Streshneva; 
ed in reading, writing and Orthodox ritual, but also to a certain extent in W ways 
by his tutor, boyar B. I. Morozov; m 1st (1648) Maria Miloslavskaia (d 1669;' 
having had 13 children, including Tsars Theodore HI and Ivan V, and Regent 
Sofia); 2nd (1671) Natalia Naryshkina (for love), a young Westernized member 
of favourite Artamon Matveev’s household (d 1694, leaving her son, peter i). 
Tall, robust and bnght, with simple daily habits, deep religious convictions, and 
a taste for W music and drama, he was gentle and benevolent - traditionally 
known as the ‘quietest tsar’ — but also now and then capable of terrible anger 
and ruthless action reminiscent of ivan iv (‘The Terrible’), the details of whose 
reign fascinated him. 


At home, (a) Morozov, his tutor, ran the gov (1645-9), making many enemies 
with his cuts m gov salaries, his new salt tax, his state monopoly of tobacco 
(condemned by the Ch). his replacement of office-holders in the central depts 
ipnkazy) ^i* his own chque, and his lack of attention to the interests of the 
service nobihty {dvorywte) and the townsmen. His immense wealth excited 
S T’ 30,000 serfs scattered over 300 different establishments. 

au?c S ^ ''iotent rebeUton in Moscow 

Uunc 1648) forced the Tsar to exile his tutor in order to save life Tn cntkfV 

grievances, he called a zemskii sobor (parliament) (Sent n 

produced (« the 1649 Code of Law (SorteuferineW w 

uni, II C20. Its 800 and moie clauses generally bSkS stayed in force 

lucn at the expense of the boyars, tS peSnb a„t S, 

serfdom, among other wavs hv pthr^Uci,- ^ ® completed 
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and the state produced further oooular fl i”” oppression by landlords 

Kovcorod War 1650h 

me last partly caused by the 
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Alexander VI (Rodngo Borgia) 


lands at his own request, and then coldly dismissed by aX who had no use, as the 
saying went, for a squeezed orange. 

He had to wait 7 years for his recall, this time to command the forces conquer- 
ing Portugal 'He’madcji swift success of it He crossed the bqrder near Badajoz, 
Estremadura; on 27 June 1580,' and Lisbon fell on 25 Aug 1580 

Albuquerque, Afonso dc(betwccn 1445 and 1462-15 Dec 1515) 2nd Viceroy of Port- 
uguese India (1509-1 5) and leading emp builder He made many naval expeditions 
to the E African coast, the Red Sea, and theW coast of India(1503 onwaitls) until 
he was appomted Gov of India, superseding Francisco de Almeida, who arrested 
him on his first arnval(1508), but released him later During his term of ofiRce he 
pursued an imagmativc but clcar-sightcd policy of laying the foundations of the 
Portuguese sea-borne Emp m the Indian Ocean and SB Asia He auned to give 
Portugal the monopoly of the spice trade, onentating it round the Cape, instead 
of through the Red Sm, and cluninating such rivals as the small Moslem powers 
of the Indian Ocean, the Mameluk Emp of Egypt and Syria, the NW Indian 
state of Gujarat, Java in SE Asia, and Spamsh encroachment from the Far E 
He ended the indiscriminate attacks on Arab traders, and the unnecessary in- 
volvement of Portugal in local Asian politics - both of which had characterized 
the era begun by Vasco da o am A Instead he concentrated on creating a network 
of safe sea-routes for Portuguese merchants, policed by naval squadrons operat- 
ing from strongly-held naval bases scattered over a wide area. 

Starting with the naval supenonty provided by Almeida’s defeat of the 
"“Egyptian fleet off Diu ih the Gujarat (1509), he seized Goa on the W Indian 
coast (1510), and made it the Portuguese HQ He captured Malacca on the 
Malay Peninsula (1511), and made contact with China In 1513 he besieged Aden 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, though without success He nevertheless explored ■■ 
the Red Sea, somewhat to the alarm of Egypt, as this was the first European 
incursion mto this area Dunng the same year he helped to arrange the instal- 
lation of a fnendly ruler at Calicut, who allowed the Portuguese to build a 
fortress there In 1515 he captured Ormuz at the mouth of the Persian Gulf In 
the meantime, he worked hard to reform the imperial admm, and started a capi- 
paign against corruption Eventually rivals at Court secured his dismissal, and he 
d at sea off Goa on his svay home 

Alexander VI (Rodrigo Borgia) (prob 1 Jan 1431-18 Aug 1503) Pp (1492), father 
of Lucrezia and Cesarc borqia, and extreme case of a worldly prelate 
b at Valencia, Spain, ed in law at Bologna, Italy, he worked at the papal HQ 
where his unde Alonso, as Pp Calixtus IH (1455-8), was very good to him in the 
mattcr'of Ch preferment More or less buymg his way to the papal throne - his 
suing of at least 4 bastards sremmg to present no obstacle - he spent his time as 
Pp steenng a-zig-Zag cou^ between the powers attempting to dommate Italy in 
the HABEBURGH-v A lois wars, jockeying for posinon among the wamng petty 
Prs of the peninsula, evadmg attempts, eg by savonarola, to reform the Ch, 
dividmg the cOlonTal world between Spain and Portugal m a series of BuUs 
leadmg'up to the Tr of tordesillas (1494), making complaisant decisions m 
favour of Ins’ patrons ferdikand ii and Isabella i of Spam, givmg them 
^ control of the Spanish inquisition and Ch preferment, but paying ^most 
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Alexis (Alelcsei Mikhailovich) 


attention to the problem of carving out suitable inheritances for his bastard 
children. He was highly gifted in statecraft and a patron of Renaissance art, but 
his values were not those of a statesman, let alone a spiritual leader. He organi:^a 
the Emp, Spam, Venice and Milan into the Holy League of Venice on 31 Mar 
1495 to drive Charles viii of France out of Italy. He then invited i.ouis xn, 
the next French K, into Italy, granting him a divorce and giving d’AsinojSE, 
his chief minister, a Card’s hat; all in return for Louis help in finding a bride for 
Cesare, and in providing a diplomatic and military back'Up to Alexander s con* 
quest of the Romagna, He also found a series of liusbands for Lucrc^ia. In fact, 
all was going very well when he d suddenly at Rome; with the subsequent election 
of a deadly rival as Pp 3 onus ii the Borgia bubble burst. 


Alexis (Aleksei Mikhailovich) (10 Mar 1629-29 Jan 1 676) Tsar of Russia (13 July 
1645), from whose reign Soviet historians date modern Russian history, princi- 
pally because of the formation then of the all-Russian market by commercial 
capitalists, though his reign is notable in other ways also- At home the Law Code 
of 1649 Was passed, the centralizing autocracy was strengthened on the basis of 
the serving nobility and serfdom, the Ch schism was caused by nikon, strong 
W cultural influences were felt, and Stenka Razin’s peasant revolt was suppressed ; 
while abroad the frontiers were consolidated and Russia gained the Ukraine, 
though not a foothold on the Baltic coast, 
b at Moscow, son of Tsar michael and his 2nd wife, Eudoxia Streshneva; 
ed in reading, writing and Orthodox ritual, but also to a certain extent in W ways 
by his tutor, boyar B. I. Morozov; m 1st (1648) Maria Miloslavskaia (d 1669,' 
having had 13 children, including Tsars Theodore III and Ivan V, and Regent 
Sofia); 2nd (1671) Natalia Naryshkina (for love), a young Westernized member 
of favourite Artamon Matveev’s household (d 1694, leaving her son, peter i). 
Tall, robust and bnght, with simple daily habits, deep religious convictions, and 
a taste for W music and drama, he was gentle and benevolent - traditionally 
known as the ‘quietest tsar’ - but also now and then capable of terrible anger 
and ruthless action reminiscent of ivan iv (‘The Terrible’), the details of whose 
reign fascinated him. 


At home; (a) Morozov, his tutor, ran the gov (1645-9), making many enemies 
with his cuts in gov salaries, his new salt tax, his state monopoly of tobacco 
(condemned by the C3i), his replacement of oflice-holders in the central depts 
ipi ikazy) with his own clique, and bis lack of attention to the interests of the 
service nobility {dvoryane) and the townsmen. His immense wealth excited 
envy, too, with his 30,000 serfs scattered over 300 different establishments. 
Disturbances in the provs (1646-7) and then a violent rebellion in Moscow 
(June 1648) forced the Tsar to exile his tutor in order to save his life. To satisfy 
gnevances, he called a zemskii sohor (parliament) (Sept 1648-Jan 1649) which 

of Law {ulozhemeh much of which stayed in force 
C20. Its 800 and more clauses generally backed the dvoryane and towns- 
mra at the expense of the boyars, the peasants and the clergy. It completed 

afteT which TuSe 

and the t)e recaptur^. Bad harvests, plague and oppression by landlords 
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Alexis (Aleksei MikhaDovidO 


debasement of the coinage with copper (c) The schism, which gave birth to the 
dissenting Old Believers who survived into C20, resulted from the opposition of 
traditionahst and patriotic Russians to the programme (1652-66) of Patriarch 
Nikon, supported by Alexis, to reform the Russian Ch m conformity with the 
Greek. Nikon w'as Alexis’ chief minister (1652-S) till even the mild Tsar eventu- 
ally had his fill of his overbearing manner and his attempts to place the Ch above 
the state, when Nikon resigned in 1658 in order to pressurize the Tsar, he found 
himself out of office for ever, (d) Stenka (Stepan) Razin’s revolt (1670-71) was a 
far more grandiose affair than the riots earlier in the reign Known to Soviet 
histonans as the 2nd Peasant War, it was similar to the 1st - Bolotnikov’s 
(1606-8) dunng the time of troubles Razin, a Don Cossack freebooter who 
raided round the Caspian Sea and the Lower Volga, switched to politics m 1670 
and advanced on Moscow with a horde of runaway serfs, peasants, colomal 
tribesmen, religious dissidents, bandits and other malcontents, to the number at 
times of 200,000 His proclamations breathed fire against property owners and 
state functionaries, and looked to a benevolent Tsar for land and justice Organ- 
izing such a motley movement was no easy task, and Razin was heavily defeated 
by gov troops nr Simbirsk on the Volga on 1—4 Oct 1670 He fell back on the 
Don, but the Cossacks captured him (14 Apr 1671) and handed him over to the 
authonties He was executed m Red Square, Moscow, on 6 June 167], dying a 
barbarous death (he was torn limb from limb), but livmg for ever m Russian 
folklore (c) The gov continued the trends of Michael’s reign, steadily tightening 
its gnp over the commumty, becoming more absolute and more centralized, 
and depending more on regimentation by its bureaucracy and army of dvoryane 
and less on the boyars and on elected institutions The zemskU sobor declined 
into an occasional accompaniment to gov, meeting only m 1645, 1648-9, 1650 
and 1651-3 The boyars' durna weakened in prestige also, its work as the tsar’s 
chief council being taken over in the 2nd half of the reign by the Prlkaz of Secret 
Affairs A Prikaz of Accounts was formed to reform the finances, and attempts 
were made to bring some order into the medieval confusion of the prikaxy In 
the provs the admin of the towns was reformed (1649-52), but the prov governors 
(yoevody) still tyrannized over their subjects - the elected shenffs (gubnie starosty) 
did not provide the check they were supposed to - and still enriched themselves 
at public expense - even though the kormlenie (feeding) system of paying them 
was suppos^ to have ended {see ivan iv) (0 The economy made significant 
stndes, with the development of the nationd market - especidly m gram - with 
Moscow at its centre, with the diversification of Russian manufactures; and with 
the expansion of foreign trade through the only port. Archangel A native 
bourgeoisie was slow m growing, and what capitalism existed was dommated by 
foreign merchants and by the Tsar himself, though the gov gave some encourage- 
ment to Russian merchants with the regularization of internal customs (1653 and 
1667) and the New Commercial Regulations of 1667, which kept foreigners out of' 
retail trade, and put high tariffs on foreign goods Prospenty grew steadily, and 
economic growth was not something mvented by teter i (g) Westernization 
did not wait for Peter’s reign either, for it was already present to inspire him in 
his father’s day Both Alexis and his 2nd wife were much influenced by W 
scholarship, literature and art - once the Ch had pronounced them not sinful - 
and so were the leading courtiers Boris Morozov, Afanasy Ordln-Nashchokin 
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and Artamon Matveev. W knowledge and manners pcnciratcd Russian life along 
many channels: with the foreign c\pcrts who reformed the army; with the grow- 
ing Foreign Quarter {Nemetskaia Slohoda) built jusl outside Moscow after the 
fire of 1652, where foreign merchants, professionals and technicians lived; ssath 
foreign trade, especially with England and Holland; with the conhicl in Poiand- 
Lithuania; with the diplomatic involvement in European affairs; with the anncj;- 

ation of the Ukraine and especially Kiev; and with Nikon’s reforms of the Ch on 
Greek lines. 

Abroad: Alexis was involved in (he 13 Years War (1654-67) willi Poland and 
Sweden; (a) 165^6 with Poland, (b) 1656-8 wilh Sweden, and (c) 165S-67 vilh 
Potend. (a) The 165^6 Polish War was a furlhcr push W, into the Ukraine, and 

I'l’c Ballio. this time in alliance with Bogdan Khmel- 
mtsta (Bohdan Chmielmcki), ptman fleader) of (he Dnieper Cossacks m what 
Soviet histonans re^rd as the Ukrainian war of liberation against john It 
CASiMiR of Poland. On 1 Oct 1653 the zemskii sobor (the last of these assemblies) 

Ateris- =“ Khmclnitski’s request 

Uteine^S^frinn i""’ “r (Perejaslaw), 

into writing riuf concluded an oral agreement, subsequently put 

while aLiSli If 1654) whereby Russia accepted the sovereignty of the Cossacks, 

advaniTd4 toto?ol^1“VT\'^^ Russia took Smolensk (Oct 1654) and 
(1655-60) - in which rwAt> of the Northern War 

forceTRL^to cW attacked Poland - 

between those who favoured attTcl^g^hful disagreement 

concentrating on the Baltic, and this tinL the favoured 

Poland and helped her fight Sweden h-i, ^^^ia made peace with 

which gave her much of wLS^SnrihL r Nov 1656), 

consisted of Alexis’ campaigns to win ^^56-8 Swedish War 

, attack^ Riga, Livonia - till he acknnw),pcj^ on the Baltic - he especially 
a^stice (Dec 1658), confirmed by the Tr^^f failure to do so in a 3-year 
1658-67 Polish War, in which the Ukrainian^r’ 1661). (c) The 

ti^^elves, swiST effort to create an 



but ^ known a ^Iso devastate! 

but marked the emergence ofRussia tradition as ‘the Ruin’- 

xSar-TurioTSf^^v Troubles. Evenm ^ 

sovo 30 Jan/9 Feb Poland /’ ^ Cossack- 

butUVr„ioleSk aS-» 

Henceforth Russia and p i of the Dniener " acquisitions, 

against Turk^ ‘“I ‘o Kiev on the W. 

tbemselves jointly with defence 

S rwi!:^i“5‘f °« >594) Card (1587) p v n 
Prospered m Oxford, the 

revival under mary i; but 





Amcncan Independence, War of 


an alternative way of raising revenue The Amencan resistance to the Stamp 
Act made it impossible to enforce Q>IoniaI legislatures passed resolutions 
against it (eg the Virginia Resolves of May 1765); and some colonics sent 
delegates to the so-called Stamp Act Congress m New York which began to co- 
ordinate resistance (Oct 1765) Amencans also began to refuse to implement 
the Quartering Act (1765), whereby colonies were supposed to provide billets 
and upkeep for British troops passing through them In Britain the new Gov - the 
Rockingham admin (1765-^ - repealed the Stamp Act (1766), but passed the 
Declaratory Act (1766) which declared that Pari had full sovereignty over the 
colonies 

(b) Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Pitt admin 
(1766-8), introduced in his Revenue Act (1767) duties on the import into the 
colonies of glass, red and white lead, painters’ colours, paper and tea He was 
seeking a source of revenue to pay British officials in America so as to make 
them independent of the colonial assembhes which had paid them thus far 
Moreover, he thought he had answered the colomsts’ objections to the Stamp 
Act, for these would theoretically be external duties for regulating commerce, not 
internal duties for raising revenue These duties, as well as other measures taken 
at the same time to make the collection of customs revenue more efficient, 
intensified the opposition m Amenca, where mob violence and resistance by the 
authorities made the collection of revenue almost impossible The Massachusetts 
Assembly sent a Circular Letter to the other colonies (Feb 1768) callmg for 
joint resistance to taxation of any kind without representation, a position which 
entailed independence, since sendmg MPs to London was not in their minds 
Shortly after, the colonists began to make non-importation agreements with one 
another In Britain, the orafton admin (1768-70) created a new office of Sec 
of State for the Amencan Colonics, and the holder of it, the Earl of Hillsborough, 
prepared to coerce the colonists, landing troops under Gen Gage m Boston, 
Massachusetts, on 1 Oct 1768 

(c) The North admin (1770-82) tned to lower the temperature by repealing the 
Townshend duties (Mar 1770) while retaining the tax on tea m order to assert the 
pnnciple that Bntain could tax the colonies In America, violent incidents 
showed that the opposition was rising eg the Boston Massacre on 5 Mar 1770 
(when troops guarding the custom-house fired on a crowd, killmg 5), the burning 
of the Gflijjrfe on 10 June 1772 (when Rhodelslanderssetfire to a revenue cutter), 
and the formation by the radicals of Boston of the Committee of Correspondence 
on 2 Nov 1772 (the beginnings of a revolutionary organization) It was North’s 
Tea Act (May 1773) which produced the next big wave of violence This Act was 
designed to help the finances of the E India Co by allowing it to unload its 
surplus tea in Amenca, without paying the 12 pence duty to England, though 
still coUectmg the 3 pence duty in America Amencan radicals regarded this 
cheap tea as Bntish bait to seduce colomsts mto breakmg the boycott and paying 
the hated duty The result was the Boston Tea Party (16 Dec 1773), when Bos- 
tonians dressed as Indians threw 3 ship-loads of tea into the harbour The Bntish 
Gov could not ignore this act of defiance, and passed a series of Coercive Acts 
(the Intolerable Acts m Amencan eyes) The Boston Port Act (1774) closed 
Boston to shipping until the city paid compensation The Massachusetts Govern- 
ment Act (1774) gave the Gov more dictatonal powers The Administration of 
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American Independence, War of 


m a co-ordinated pair of campaigns - southwards from Canada, and northwards 
from New York Gen Burgoyne made slow progress m his descent from Canada, 
and so Howe in New York decided to fill in the time by captunng Philadelphia. 
This change of plan was approved by Germain and known to Burgoyne, but 
dilatonncss m communications led to misunderstandings among the com- 
manders, and then to disaster Howe left New York for Philadelphia, defeated 
Wasbrngton at Brandyivine Creek, and took Philadelphia (25 Sept 1777), by 
which time it was too late to get back to help Burgoyne who in the meantime 
had reached Saratoga, where he had no alternative but to surrender to Gen 
Gates on 17 Oct 1777. This was a turning-point in the war It stiffened American 
morale, and brought in France and Spain on the anti-Bntish side Moreover, the 
Bntish allowed Washington to rest undisturbed at Valley Forge, where he em- 
ployed the terrible winter m refitting his men and fortifymg then- fighting spint 
(b) 1778-82 saw a chastened Britain begm to realize that, even if the Amencans 
could be defeated m battle (and this was questionable), the Bntish could not 
permanently hold down a whole contment of patnots In these years Bntam gave 
up trying to conquer New England and Pennsylvama, and instead - keeping 
New York as a base - concentrated on conquenng the S colonies (where there 
was a higher proportion of loyalists), at the same time usmg the navy to make 
sporadic raids on the Amencan coast and shipping, and mounting a big attack on 
the French W Indies France signed an aUiance with the Americans on 6 Feb 
1778, and a French fleet arrived off the Amencan coast, with the result that, 
burdened with the extra responsibilities of winnmg command of the sea in the 
Canbbean and defending Great Bntam itself, the Bntish navy could no longer 
adequately reinforce and supply the troops m Amenca, especially as the menace 
of American privateers increased annually In Amenca, the Bntish abandoned 
Philadelphia (June 1778) and mvaded Georgia (Oct 1778), taking Savannah on 
29 Dec 1778 Spam declared war on Bntam on 16 June 1779, and the summer of 
1779 saw an attempted Franco-Spanish invasion of Bntam, as well as threats to 
Gibraltar and Mmorca. In the W Indies (1778-82) the French captured Dominica, 
St Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, St Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat, while Bntam took 
only St Lucia (Dec 1778) In Amenca, the Bntish calnpaigned m S Carolma, 
taking Charleston on 12 May 1780 In Europe, Bntam declared war on Holland 
(20 Dec 1780) for resistmg the Bntish claim to search neutral vessels, while the 
formation of the Armed Neutrality (1780) - an alliance of Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark to oppose the Bntish ngfat-of-scarch claim - added to the pressure on 
the Bntish navy In the Med, Gibraltar held out, but the Bntish garrison on 
Minorca surrendered to a Franco-Spanish expedition on 4 Feb 178Z In the 
Amencan S, the victonous Bntish advanced mto N Carolina and then into 
Virginia, where they dug themselves m at Yorktown, hoping to make it a base 
which could be supplied from the sea Unfortunately, the French navy was in 
command at that point, and the British had to surrender to the French-Amencan 
armies (19 Oct 1781), a disaster which ended the military operations in Amenca. 
On the Other hand, the British defeated the French at Les Samtes, W Indies, on 
12 Apr 1782, a victory which gave them back the command of the Caribbean and 
the Atlantic, while Gibraltar - contmually under siege - was finally saved from a 
senous attack in Sept 1782 Nevertheless, the news of Yorktown 1^ to the fall of 
North (Mar 1782) and the conclusion of peace 
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By the Tr of Versailles (Sept 1783) (a) In America, Great Britain recognized 
the independence of the colonies (the USA) and ceded to them the land between 
the Ohio, the Mississippi and the Great Lakes which had been Canadian by the 
Quebec Act of 1774. (b) In the W Indies, Great Britain and France restored each 
other’s islands, and in addition Britain ceded Tobago to France, (c) In Africa, 
Britain restored Senegal and Goree to France, (d) To Spain, Britain ceded 
Minorca and Florida, while Spain recognized the British right to the Bahamas 
and to logwood cutting m Honduras. 


AMbaptists Part of the radical wing of the reformation (the other mttju part 
being the spiritualists), consisting of preachers and congregations in the 
tradition of medieval mysticism and miUenarianism who believed that luther 
and zwiNGLi had stopped halfway towards reform by compromising with 
existing governments and churches. They were given this name by their enemies, 
though they were not a united or a uniform movement, but a group of separate 
(it sometimes mutually influenced) religious movements in different places and at 
different times all over Europe, with many differences between them, though also 
with certain broad common characteristics: ie (a) They usually belonged to the 
Mderpnvileged layers of society, being poor miners, or depressed craftsmen, or 
dispossessed plants (though not the labouong poor), and their programmes 

religious aspirations, (b) They based their 
tnnes on the Senptures, but also on the ‘continuous revelation’ which God’s 
chosen people received by being ‘filled with the Spirit’, hearing voices seeing 

teheved that the Elect 

envpmmr^fc A forces of Antichrist, in the form of existing churches, 
•holdmfi Sroffici^“ ^titutions with whom co-operation {in the form of 
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fanatical violence and sexual heterodoxy of 
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attempt to turn the autocracy into a limited monarchy Dunng her reign Russia 
was ruled by Germans under her favourite, Biron , and this fienod was marked 
(1) at home by the decrease in the control excrascd by the Crown over the provs 
and the nobility, and by the increase m the power of the nobility over the serfs, 
while (2) abroad Russia won control over Poland in the war of the polish 
SUCCESSION (1733-5/8), but gamed only Azov m the expensive Russo-Turkish 
War (1735-9) 

b at Moscow, 2nd daughter of Ivan V (half-brother of peter i, and joint 
Tsar With him, 1682-96) and his wife, Praskovia Saltykova, m (1710) Fredenck 
WiliOn, D of Courland, who, however, soon d (1711) She lived m straitened 
widowhood in Mitau, Courland (now Jelgava, USSR), till she was made Empss 
of Russia by the Supreme Privy Council, who thought she would obey their 
orders In the Conditions which she signed m Jan 1730 she handed over power to 
the Supreme Pnvy Council, ic to the Golitsin, Dolgoruky and other boyar 
families, but with the support of the chief opponents of oligarchy - namely the 
top 4 ranks of the dvoryanstvo (service nobihty) as well as the rank-and-file and 
prov dvoryane - she tore up the Conditions (Feb 1730), abolished the Supreme 
Pnvy Council (Mar 1730), revived the Senate, but soon superseded it in policy- 
making with a 3-man Cab Supreme power, in fact, was placed in the hands of 
her coarse and grasping lover. Count Ernst Johann Biron (or BUhren), and his 
German followers from Courland and Livonia, to such a degree that this penod 
m Russian history is known as the Blronovsbchlna Other leading foreigners were 
Count A I Osterman and Count B C MUnnich - controlhng foreign and mili- 
tary affairs, respectively - with whom Biron was frequently at loggerheads While 
the Buxm regime cruelly oppressed the Russian people - using the Secret Chan- 
cery (security piolice) to institute a reign of terror - the tall and fat Empss - who 
had no education and httle interest in gov - devoted herself to hunting and shoot- 
ing and to practical jokes, as well as to crude and extravagant Court orgies in 
which her dwarfs, giants, jesters and other freaks played a prominent part 
At home, the declme m the effectiveness of the centralized autocracy, which 
had become evident since the death of Peter I, continued apace (a) Peter’s 
attempts to create systematized central control over prov and local gov were 
abandoned, and Russia relapsed into its traditional federal structure in which 
prov power was exercised by practically autonomous voevody (governors) -who 
oppressed the public at will (b) Moreover, the Empss made important con- 
cessions to the dvoryane In 1730 she repealed Peter I’s Entad Law of 1714, which 
had required landowners to bequeath all their estates to one heir, so as to leave 
the rest available for service She made the nobles responsible for collecting the 
soul-tax from their serfs, thus intensifying serfdom (1731) She established a 
Noble Cadet Corps at St Petersburg (1731) m which the sons of nobles could 
receive their training without sewing in the ranks From 1736, state service was 
reduced from life to 25 years (though this concession was soon suspended on 
account of the Russo-Turkish War), service was to begin when nobles were 
aged 20 mstod of 15, and one male per family was excused service so that he 
could supervise the estates, (c) At the same time, the status of the serfs dechned 
m proportion They could be moved about from one region to another without 
warning (1732) Fugitive serfs could be punished by lords at their discretion 
(1736) Serfs were deprived of the nght to own land or carry on busmess m their 
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own name (1737). (d) Business prospered in this period, pcriiaps because of 
Crown weakness. More and more Crown monopolies in ntanurnclurinn aod 
commerce were created and farmed out to enterprising individuals. 

Abroad, Russia took a more active part in European affairs under Osicrman, 
whose policy was based on an alliance with Austria to support their common 
aims in Poland and Turkey. Russia participated succcssrully in the War of the 
Polish Succession (1733-5/8), ousting the French from Poland, and csiabhshmg 
the Russian candidate - Augustus III ~ as K. Towards Turkey, Ru'^sia continuc( 
her centuries-old hostility. The 2 states were deadly rivals in m.any areas - Persia, 
Poland, the Crimea and the Black Sea - as well as worshipping different gods: 
w'hile Russian military success m Poland encouraged the war parties in both 
capitals. The Russo-Turkish War (1735-9) was the result, with Austria joining 
Russia in the Anstro-Turkish War (1737-9). Russia won some early victories, 
but could not sustain a long war, especially as Austria fought so badly and made 
a separate peace - Tr of Belgrade, Sept 1739. In the Russo-Turkish Tr of 
Belgrade (Sept 1739) Russia managed to gain only Azov with its fortress dis- 
mantled, a meagre profit from such an exhausting outlay. It is not surprising 
that the oppressive Bironovshchtna did not long outlast the Empss. She d in St 
Petersburg, where she had moved the Court. 


Anne (6 Feb 1665-1 Aug 1714) Q of Great Britain and Ireland (18 Mar 1702), 
the last of the Stuart dynasty, in whose reign the union with Scotland was 
achieved, the War of the Spanish Succession was fought, party warfare between 
WHIGS and TORIES was fierce, and the Crown lost power to the leading political 
‘managers’. 

b at St James’s Palace, London; 2nd daughter of James, D of York (future 
K JAMES ii) and his 1st wife, Anne Hyde; ed as an Anglican; m (28 July 1683) 
Pr George of Denmark (d 1708), 2nd son of K Frederick m of Denmark, a dull 
but pleasant soldier, fat but faithful, by whom she had 18 pregnancies (1683- 
1700) 5 of them live births, none of them surviving childhood. During the 
REVOLUTION OF 1688 she left London with the Bp on 25 Nov 1688 to join the 
Midlands rebels at Nottingham, a betrayal of her father about which she felt 
guilty for the rest of her life. Sweet-voiced, but dull, blinkered, pious and preju- 
diced and, in later life, corpulent and weak m health, she lacked the industry 
interest and intellect to gov the country in the way william hi had done Her 
likes and dislikes swayed her political judgement. Her affection for succeijine 
Bedchamber women - 1st Sarah, Dss of Marlborough, then Mrs Mashara - 
placed her too much m their power; and more than one able Whin found hi<? 
career hindered by her hatred of his irreligion or immorality Britain was cov 
on her behalf by a trio of non-party ‘managers’: marlbo^ugh fCant Gen 
1702-11), ooDOLPHiN (Ld Treasurer. 1702^-10) and Harley rSDeaker 
Secof State, 1704-8; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1710' LdTrS^^efnn Ml’ 
1702-4 saw the triumvirate in alUance with the Tolv^J T ’ 

(Sec of State) waging the War of the SpT^h SuSsTio^f 

France (see LOUIS XI v). The fightmg went welL but tlif-r’ against 

Tory H of C of the 1st Pari (Sit 170^ f ® m the 

war finance by 2 groups of Tory extremists* fal NottS voting 

faction tried 3 times to pass the Dissentf*r ^ ottmgham and his High Ch 

P tne Dissenter-persecuting Occasional Conformity 
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Bill (1702, ’03, ’04), the 3rd time ’taclang’ it to the Land Tax Bill in an effort 
to ensure its passing, (b) the Country Tones - back-bench squires - abetted by 
Henry St John Outer bolinobroke) obstructed the war effort by theu: objec- 
tions to war finance, high taxation and the ‘money’d’ interest To counter this 
sabotage, Harley brought mto the Gov moderate Tories (St John became Sec-at- 
War, Apr 1704) and moderate Whigs (Newcastle became Ld Pnvy Seal, Apr 
1705), while he himself replaced Nottingham as Sec of State (May 1704) 

1704- 8 saw the tnumvirate m the evenly balanced Whig-Tory 2nd Pari (Oct 

1705- ^Apr 1708) leaning more and more for support on the pro-war Whigs for 
voting men and matcnals for the front, and for passing the Act of Union with 
Scotland (6 Mar 1707) Harley disagreed with Marlborough and Godolphin when 
they decided to bnng Whigs mto the Gov, while they for their part sifspected he 
was plotting to overthrow them by cultivatmg his cousin, Mrs Masham, who by 
this time had a great hold on the Q He was suddenly dismissed m Feb 1708, and 
Whigs replaced Tones m the Gov 

1708-10 saw a Whig H of C m the 3rd Pari (Nov 1708-Sept 1710), and a Gov 
consisting of Marlborough and Godolphm and the Court Whigs Imown as the 
Junto In the peace negotiations of 1709 they loyally backed their intransigent 
allies, the Umted Provmces and the Emp Leopold i, and pitched their terms so 
high (eg insisting that Louis XIV should help them dnve his grandson, philip v, 
out of Spain - ‘No peace without Spain’) that France preferred to go on fightmg 
They were accused then and later of continuing the war because it was so profit- 
able to them War-weanness \vas seizing the nation, however, and buoying up 
Harley, who was rallying the Tones once more on a programme of peace, as well 
as the usual Country demands Anne herself became convinced that a change 
was necessary by the pro-Tory excitement which exploded over the tnal of 
Henry Sacheverell This high-flying Tory parson bad celebrated the 2Ist aimi- 
versary of 1688 by casting aspersions on the Revolution, and the Gov made the 
mistake of prosecuting him and so turning him into a hero and martyr Anne 
dismissed her mirusters one by one durmg 1710-11, beginning with Godolphm 
on 7 Aug 1710 and endmg with Marlborough on 31 Dec 1711 In between, she 
appomted Harley, St John and the Tones, while a general election returned a 
Tory H of C 

1710-14 saw Harley as Earl of Oxford and in effect pnme minister, with St John 
(Vt Bolingbroke) as his deputy, and backed by a Tory mqjonty m the 4th Pari 
(Nov 1710-July 1713) and a bigger Tory majority m the 5th (Feb-July 1714) 
This Gov overcame a senous financial crisis, and restored credit by dispcllmg 
City prejudice against Tones It passed the Occasional Conformity Act (1711) to 
prevent Dissenters from qualifying for public office simply by taking Anglican 
communion occasionally It passed the Schism Act (1714) to cut off Dissent (and 
therefore much Whiggism) at its source by closing down Dissenting schools Its 
chief task was to negotiate the very advantageous Tr of Utrecht (1713) Bntain 
in effect gave up fightmg m 1711, and Marlborough’s successor, the D of Or- 
monde, was given ‘restraining orders’ on 10 May 1712, the French being informed 
of this behind the allies’ backs Oxford’s peace preliminaries were passed by 
Pari, but only after Anne had swampied the Whig H of L with 12 new Tory peers 
(1711) By 1714, however,, the Gov was tottering. Firstly, Oxford and Bolingbroke 
were at daggers drawn, with Bohngbrokc determmed to oust his moderate chief 
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at the head of the high-flying Tories, Secondly, the Tories were split over some 
key questions; the persecution of Dissenters, the peace terms, and the succession 
to the throne. There were Jacobite Tories, Hanover Tories and Tories who were 
undecided; while the Whigs were united in favour of george i. Thirdly, and 
partly as a result, Oxford was ill, depressed, debauched and falling down on his 
job. On 27 July 1714 the Q dismissed him, and she d 5 days later at Kensington 
Palace. In that short time Bolingbroke panicked and the Tories hesitated. At the 
meeting of the Privy Council on 30 July 1714, the pro-Hanover minority seized 
the initiative and recommended the Q to appoint the Whig D of Shrewsbury to 
succeed Oxford as Ld Treasurer. She agreed, and her ministers - including the 
Tories - then proceeded to make all the necessary arrangements for the Han- 
overian succession as she lay dying. 


Annada, the Spanish The great military and naval expedition which philip il 
of Spain sent to invade England in the summer of 1588, though without success. 

Anglo-Spanish antagonism gradually built up during the 1580s. As far as 
Spain was concerned, England was, firstly, a heretic country, ruled by an ille- 
gitimate Q, ELIZABETH I, who had no right to the throne. Secondly, she had 
become a menace to Spamsh communications with the Netherlands through the 
Channel, and to Spanish commerce across the Atlantic. And, thirdly, she was the 
friend of Spam’s enemies: the N provs in the revolt of the Netherlands, 
and the Huguenots m the french wars of religion. The idea of reconquer- 
ing the N Netherlands and estabh'shing a Spanish monopoly over the Indies after 
first conquering England and replacing Ehzabeth I by Philip EL was raised as 
early as Aug 1583 by the Marquis of Santa Cruz; and plans for it were gradually 
worked out, modified and remodified, as Anglo-Spanish relations deteriorated. 
Events in the Netherlands and France led to active English intervention in both 
theatres In the Netherlands, the assassination of william r (the Silent) on 
10 July 1584 and the conquest of Antwerp by farnese on 17 Aug 1585 caused 
Elizabeth to sign the Tr of Nonsuch on 10/20 Aug 1585 whereby 6,000 men under 
the Earl of Leicester went to the aid of the Dutch in Dec 1585. In France the 
death of the D of Anjou (Alengon) on 10 June 1584, leaving the Hug, henrV of 
Navarre, heir to the throne, caused the revival of the Cath League, which now 
allied with Spain in the Tr of Joinville (Dec 1584), causing K henry hi of 
France to ally with them both by the Tr of Nemours (July 1585) - all leadini? to 
the War of the Three Henries (1585-9), in which Ehzabeth gave financial suonort 
to the Hugs. Diplomatic relations between England and Spam ended when 
Elizabeth expelled the Spanish ambassador in Jan 1584 for involvement in the 
Throckmorton Plot ; and war was brought nearer by dr attp’c r.,ro+- t 
in the Spanish W Indies (1585-6). “y s pirattcal activihes 

The preparations for the now went ahead, with the D of Medina 

Sidonia in charge of fitting out, and Famese and 'Janta -ivicoma 

The final plan was the result of inadequate dovetailina hv 
schemes; that of Santa Cruz for a naval descent on Hnni ^ j r ^ ^ separate 

of Famese for an invasion from the Netherlands Spain, and that 

withdraw his army from fighting the Dutch- f it, Famese was to 

poort, where the Armada would pick it un land t ^ x Dunl^k and Nieuw- 

ils supply-lines while Famese conquered England At 

H England. At the same time, stepped-up 
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Spanish intervention m the French Wars of Religion would prevent France from 
aiding England Preparations, however, were slow, but the execution of mary, q 
OF SCOTS on 18 Feb 1587, leaving Phihp with a strong claun as heir, called for 
speed Famese was ready m 1587, but Santa Cruz favoured delay imtil he had 
overwhelming supenonty , but in any case Drake’s raid on Cddiz m Apr 1587 (he 
chminntcd 24 Armada ships, and captured supply-ships carrying barrel-staves) 
prevented departure that year Further difficulties were caused by the death of 
Santa Cruz on 9 Feb 1588 and his replacement by the very reluctant Medma 
Sidonia, who was diffident about switching from admin to active service 
The campaign began m May 1588 whenllSO ships carrying 22,000 sailors and 
soldiers, as well as 2,431 pieces of artillery, set sail from Lisbon On 9/19 June 
they were scattered by a storm off Corunna, causing a month’s delay for re- 
assembly and repairs On 19/29 July they appeared off the Lizard and then made 
their ■way in tight crescent-shaped formation along the Channel towards Calais 
They were fitted with short-range guns suitable for damaging enemy ships -with a 
view to grappling and boarding. On the other hand, the small English ships 
evaded contact and attacked with long-range artfllery which was, in fact, too 
hght to do great damage The Armada, with orders not to engage the enemy till 
after the rendezvous with Famese, maintained superb order and disciphne durmg 
the 9-day battle, m which they were continually attacked from the stem by Drake 
and his ships which, ^varping out of Plymouth after the Armada had passed, 
had the advantage of lying to windward throughout the engagement Medina 
Sidonia anchored off Calais on 27 July/6 Aug, and for the 1st time learned about 
a senous defect in Philip’s planmng TTie rendezvous ■with Famese was impossible 
because Dunkirk was not deep enough to take the Armada, and Famese had 
only canal boats ■with which to ferry his men out under the eyes of the Dutch 
navy During the night of 28-9 July/7-8 Aug the English scattered the Armada 
by sending in 8 fireships, and on 29 JuIy/8 Aug, while Famese was obediently 
embarking his men at Dunkirk and Nieu^wpoort, the 150-strong English fleet 
pounded the Spanish as they drifted off Gravelines, sinking only 4, but wreaking 
heavy damage among the rest A strong SW wmd now drove the Armada into 
the N Sea , and it made its way back home via the N of Scotland Medina Sidonia 
reached Santander on the N coast of Spam, setm-delinous from his pnvations, 
on 23 Oct 1588 About a third of the shippmg failed to return, but the most 
senous loss was m manpower The defeat of the Armada did not immediately 
change the naval balance of power, but it dealt a severe blow to Spanish self- 
confidence, and marked the start of Spam’s slow declme It also raised the 
morale of Prots aU over Europe to a degree which cannot be calculated 

Armlnlaus The inaccurate name given by their puritan opponents to the High 
Churchmen of early C17 England, of whom Lancelot Andrewes and William 
laud were leading examples The name ■was borrowed from Holland, where the 
followers of Jacobus Arminlus (1560-1609) formed a moderate faction m the Ch, 
denymg predestination and irresistible grace, and affirming human free will to 
co-operate with God or not The English Anninians[revived elements of doctnne 
and worship which had been typical of the early Ch, but which had been swept 
out by the Calvinists in Cl 6 They stressed the importance of ceremonial, ■vest- 
ments and Ch decoration, and preferred ornate and learned sermons to the 
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extempore efforts of the Puritans. In their view, men were free to resist divine 
grace or fall from it having accepted it; in fact, they practically held the Gtth 
view that men could deserve grace by their actions and slate of mind. Charac- 
teristically, also, they believed that discipline and uniformity, enforced by the 
Bps, were an essential element of the Ch. They also supported the authority of 
the Crown which, in the person of Charles i, strongly reciprocated. He pro- 
moted Laud and his like in preference to the Puritans; and soon this minority 
was able to impose its views on the Ch and universities, provoking resentments 
which were an important cause of the civil war. 

Augsburg Confession, The (1530) The statement of Lutheran beliefs presented to 
the German Diet of Augsburg, which the Emp Charles v had called with the 
aim of achieving German unity by reconciling the Prols. At that time the West 
was threatened by a Turkish invasion under sulaiman n, The Magnificent. 
The chief author of the creed (originally called the Articles of Schwabach) was 
MELANCHTHON, though it had been sent to luther for his approval before it 
was presented to the Diet on 25 June 1530. As was to be expected, Mclanchthon 
went out of his way to be conciliatory in his phraseology, and 21 of the 28 
Articles showed no disagreement with the Roman Catlis; but the Roman dele- 
gation, led by Lorenzo Campeggio and under orders from Pp clement vii, 
were intransigent, as their reply - the Confutatio of Aug 1530 - showed. The Diet 
ended m Nov 1530 with a Recess confirming the Edict of Worms (1521); but the 
Prots had already withdrawn, bequeathing in the Confession what many have 
regarded as a watered-down version of their position. 


Augsburg, Peace of (25 Sept 1555) The Tr which ended the German religious 
wars of the reformation period. It was the product of the Diet of Augsburg 
(Feb-Sept 1555) at which the Emp was represented not by Charles v, who 
was abdicating, but by his brother, Ferdinand i. It marks the defeat of the 
Emp s attempts to unite Germany politically and religiously (failures which were 
repeated in the thirty years war of 1618-48 and in the Trs of Westphalia of 
1648) and thus represents an important stage m the evolution of Germany into 
a collection of petty states instead of a united absolute monarchy Among its 
chief terms were* (a) The religion of each state - RC or Lutheran, but no other - 
was to be settled by the Pr (a principle known later as cujus legio eUis relhioY 
and dissenters were to be free to emigrate, (b) In free cities and Imnerial dtii 
where there were RCs and Lutherans, both were to be tolerated (c) Lutheran 
knights and towns within RC ecclesiastical states were to cnnhn’ni L ^ 
freely (d) All eeclest^tjoal land s^ularfeed by Lutherana before the Tr 0 *^ 5 ^ 
of 1552 was to remain Lutheran, but in future the Ecclesiastical 
to apply: .e any eccles.aat.cal prelate tuming Luth^r»,. T 

his oface, lands and revenues with him This last was Tern 1 flowed to take 
proceedings, but the Lutherans did nm aocew tos dam" 
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Theresa of Austria over the bxSun w Maria 
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PHILIP V of Spain and Mana Theresa of Austria over who should control Italy, 
(4) bet\^'een georoe ii of Great Bntam on one side and France and Spain on 
the other for the naval supremacy in the Med and the Atlantic, as well as the 
control of India, and of Amenca (where it was called K George’s War) Bntam 
took the Icadmg part - with diplomacy, subsidies, military and naval support - m 
persuading as many Continental states as possible to make peace with one 
another so as to become free to attack France Moreover, as far as the hostilities 
between Bntam and Spam were concerned, the \var had begun m 1739 as the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear At the end of the war, the Tr of Aix-la-Chapellc (the result 
of general exhaustion) was not dcfimtive TTie issues continued to be contended 
for, diplomatically m the diplomatic revolution, and militarily m the 
SEVEN YEARS WAR - though there was no ambiguity about one result, and that 
was the emergence of Prussia as a great power The war can be divided into 5 
mam penods 

1740-42. On the sudden death of the Emp Charles vi on 20 Oct 1740, leavmg 
his mexpenenced dau^ter, Mana Theresa, as his heiress (according to the 
Pragmatic Sanction), Fredenck II, the new K of Prussia, invaded Silesia (Dec 
1740) and defeated Austria at MoUwitz (Apr 1741) At the same time, Charles 
Albert, El of Bavana, also claimed the inheritance, and a Franco-Bavarian army 
mvaded Austna (Aug 1741), and then Bohemia, takmg Prague on 26 Nov 1741 
In this cnsis, Mana Theresa as Q of Hungary appealed for Magyar help, guaran- 
teemg all their pnvileges (Diet of Pressburg, Sept 1741) She also made a truce 
with Fredenck II (Tr of Klein-Schnellendorf, Nov 1741), followed by a peace 
(Tr of Berlm, July 1742), allowing him to keep Silesia, and thus endmg the 
Isf Silesian War Her purpose was to free herself to concentrate on the Franco- 
Bavarian mvasion, which succeeded m getting Charles Albert elected as HREmp 
Charles Vn on 24 Jan 1742 - the 1st non-Habsburg for over 300 years At the 
same time (winter 1741-2), m the Med, Philip V of Spam used the Franco- 
Spanish navy to reinforce his position m Naples, where his son was K Charles 
in , after which he attacked Austnan positions m central and N Italy Meanwhile, 
Great Bntam under carteret subsidized Austna, organized the so-called 
Pragmatic Army in the Netherlands (made up of contmgents from Bntam, 
Holland, Austna, Hanover and Hesse), and, reinforcing the Med fleet, helped 
Mana Theresa by severely restncting Franco^pamsh activity in Italy 

1742-4 Thus strengthened, Austna threw the Franco-Bavanan arrmes out of 
Bohemia, and conquered Bavana (1742-3), while the Pragmatic Army under the 
command of George II himself marched up the Rhine and defeated the French 
at Dettmgen (16/27 June 1743), nr Frahkfurt-on-Mam In negotiations at Hanau, 
Carteret tned to persuade Bavana to make peace with Austna, and then he 
mduced Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Sarduua to join Austna and Bntam (Tr of 
Worms, 2/13 Sept 1743) Maria Theresa was thus now in a position to cross the 
Rhine into France This apparent diplomatic and mili tary victory for Carteret 
only led, however, to the Franco-Spanish alliance (Tr of Fontainebleau, Oct 
1743), a renewal of the Family Compact A Franco-Spanish army then mvaded 
Charles Emmanuel’s prov of Piedmont and jomed up svith the Spanish army 
from Naples France also invaded the Netherlands (May 1744) Moreover, 
Frederick n now felt that Austria was growing too strong, and he reneivcd the 
war. 
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1744—5, Frederick n opened the 2nd Silesian War by invading Bohemia in 
Aug 1744, forcing Maria Theresa to v/ithdraw her army from the Rhine. Her 
position improved, though, with the death of Charles Albert of Bavaria (the 
Emp Charles VII) on 20 Jan 1745, His son, Maximilian Joseph, signed the Tr of 
Fussen with Austria (Apr 1745) whereby he recognized her in possession of the 
Austrian monarchy while she returned Bavaria to him. On the other hand, 
Fran^ beat Britain at Fontenoy, Netherlands (30 Apr/11 May 1745) and over- 
ran the whole prov. Moreover, though Frederick H had had to retreat from 
Boh^a into Silesia, he nevertheless beat the pursuing Austrian army at Hohen- 
nedterg, Silesia, on 4 June 1745. He then invaded Saxony - which had joined 
Austm m Jan 1745 - and beat their army at Kesseldorf on 15 Dec 1745, and 
took Dresden. Mpnwhile, Britain had to withdraw her troops in order to deal 
French-backed Jacobite invasion - the ‘ for xy five’ (June 1745-Sept 

Tr^f ° ^ Silesian War and signed 

n °° 75 Dec 1745, Maria Theresa under British 

SSc Canada, Great Britain 

l^uisbourg. which comraanded the St 

<?J-operated as badly together as Austria 
and Savoy-S^^a, and each was m mtermittent touch with the enemv The 

aided by the Bri&h fleet retreated'fn4^^'*'»?^‘'‘'?I“ “f Provence, 

Toulon.\ittlefX®Sion“efta^,,2't^^^^^ 

followed up their success in the Netherlands by^vadfarHnU^n**'’ 
constitutional revolution which brought WiUfam w oni ■?« “ 

Capt-Gen, and Adnural-Gen (1747) Thi<; tirta j power as Stadholder, 
from taking the important 

French captured the British town of Malras ^ 

however, the British navy had two great suerS!^^ 1746) On the Atlantic coast, 
to reinforce their colonies: off Cane French -fleets setting out 

Be, France, in Oct 1747: actions in which BriSin^i”^t,“^ 

In N Europe the Erapss Elizabeth of Rn<!Qtn “any valuable prizes, 

hitherto delayed because of palace revolution^; nt entered the war. She had 
war with Sweden (1741-3) b^SwSs 

France), and then because of Russia’s slowness? in ^ Russia, instigated by 
expansionism constituted a threat to the Weciating that Frederick iTs 

^hance with Austria (22 May/2 June 174^^ w ^ Tr of 

Gcmany to the Rhine so slowly that it saw no R'^sian army moved across 
The Tr of Aix-la-Chapelle (7/18 Oct 1748'! P^ace was signed. 

toratmn of conquered territory, except that ^ wholesale res- 

son, Don PhUip. gained Parma, Piacenza and G^^it Fhilip V’s 

Ei^anuel of Savoy-Sardinia made small Austria, (c) Charles 

matic Sanction m Austria and the Hanoverian and (d) the Prag- 

gencral rccogmtion. Succession in Britain received 

Bacon, Francis (22 Jan 1561-9 Anr iao/o - 

VI St AlbatB ( 1621 ); Solicitor Geuer^(,^,f ‘ O®). Baron Verulam (1618), 
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Councillor (1616), Ld Keeper of the Great Seal (1617), Ld Chancellor (Jan 1618- 
May 1621), statesman under Elizabeth i and james i of England, and also 
essayist, and philosopher of science of European renown 

b at York House, Strand, London, 8th son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Ld Keeper 
of the Great Seal, and his 2nd wife, Ann, the Puntan bluc-stocking daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, cd Tnnity, Cambridge (1573-6), where, still a boy, he 
decided that the prevailing study of Aristotle was ‘barren of the production of 
works for the life of man’, then (1576-9) In France with Sir Amias Paulct, the 
English ambassador, where he observed the french wars of relioion On 
the early death of his father (1579) he had to return and begin a career m law 
He m (1 606) Alice Bamham, daughter of a City of London alderman (no children) 
He was called to the Bar m 1582, but m spite of his brilliant and original mmd, 
immense industry, insatiable ambition and family connections, he found the path 
to high oEBcc strewn with obstacles His faulty judgement of men, his cold arrcH 
gance and self-interest, perhaps his homosexual tastes, aroused distrust and 
hostility m others 

Under Q Elizabeth 1 he became MP for Melcombc Regis, Dorset (1584), 
Taunton (1586), Liverpool (1589), but he received little help from Burghley, for 
the latter regarded him as a rival to his own son, Robert Cecil (Salisbury) 
Thus in the 1590s he joined the Essex following, but his opposition to a taxation 
motion m 1593 did not endear him to the Q, and it was coke, not he, who be- 
came Attorney General in 1594 and m Burghley’s granddaughter, the wealthy 
widow. Lady Ehzabeth Hatton, m 1598 After warning Essex against opposing 
the Q, Bacon left the faction and reaped popular execration for his part in the 
conviction of Essex (Feb 1601) after his abortive rebellion. Henceforth Bacon 
was a convmced supporter of strong monarchy 

Under James I he rose m the K’s service, though less sivifily than he would 
have liked, havmg still to compete with Coke till the latter began to oppose the 
Crown in defence of the Common Law With Buckingham’s help Bacon 
became the leading law ofHccr of the K, strong in the defence of the royal pre- 
rogative, prominent in the execution of raleoh (1618), and takmg the lead with 
Buckmgham m the Star Chamber prosecution for embezzlement of the Ld 
Treasurer, the Earl of Suffolk - the leader of the Howard faction, which now fell 
from power (1618) e 

The 3rd Pari of James I, while investigating monopolies, found evidence that 
Bacon had accepted bribes, and the H of C impeached hun before the H of L on 
3 May 1621 23 charges were made, and Bacon made a full confession, claiming, 
however, that his judgements m Chancery had not thereby been affected. He was 
found guilty, and among other punishments he was committed to the Tower of 
London (m practice only for the mght of 31 May 1621), and fined £40,000 (but 
this was remitted byThe K) His political career was ruined, even though he later 
reived a general pardon (1624) He retired to his estate at Gorhambuiy, St 
^bans, Herts, where he made strenuous efforts to restore his reputation and 
fortune - eg, by applying unsuccessfully for the post of Provost of Eton - and 
concentrated on his hteraiy and philosophical work. 

Law and politics had occupied only part of his mind, and he had established a 
separate reputation as a %vnter His Essays - 10 in the 1st edition (1597), 38 
m the 2nd (1612), and 58 in the 3rd (1625)— have become part of the proverbial 
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wisdom of English-speaking people, with their aphoristic compactness and vivid 
physical imagery: ‘Money is like muck, not good c\ccpt it be spread . His 
Advancement of Learning (1605), Novum Organnni (1 620) and AV?ii' Atlantic (1627) 
embody his ambitious programme for scientific research in the service of man- 
kind, which, if not original, had a profound effect on the formation of the Ro3ail 
Society (1662) and the European scientific revolution of C17 and Cl 8. ‘I have 
taken all knowledge as my province,* he said, meaning knowledge derived from 
experimentation and the observation of nature, and excluding metaphysics. 
‘We cannot command nature except by obeying her,’ he believed, and his purpose 
was ‘the relief of man’s estate’. He himself was a thinker rather than a practical 
scientist, and he failed to appreciate some of the best experimental work of his 
day. On the other hand, he himself experimented a great deal in his last years, 
and met his death at Highgale through catching a chill while stuffing a fowl with 
snow to see whether this would be as efTcctive as salt in preserving the meat. 

Balance of Power The situation that arises in a given states-system (eg Italy in 
C16, or Europe from C16 onwards, or the world today) where there is a rough 
eqmhbnum between the members, and no one state dominates the rest. When 
one power grows too strong (eg charles v in C16, or louis xiv in C17) the 
others jom together in opposition to restore the balance. The endless shifting of 
alliances to preserve the balance of power became a regular aim of foreign policy 
from C16 onwards. It replaced the medieval notion of the international scene as 
an unchanging hierarchy of states under the leadership of the HREmp; and it 
formed the presuppositions of peace Trs such as those of Westphalia (1648) and 
Utrecht (1713), 


Bancroft, Richard (Sept 1544-2 Nov 1610) Archbp of Canterbury (1604) under 
K. JAMES I of England, and who continued whitgift’s policy of repressing 
Puritanism. 

b at Famworth, Lancs; ed tit Christ's, Cambridge; chaplain to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, then -Whitgift (1592), and the latter’s chief detective in the police action 
against the Presbyterians in the 1580s and 'OOs. His writings and sermons weie 
sarrastic and provocatoe and stressed the danger of Presbyterian separatism to 

tte ■ As ^ ‘be Caths were concerned, he joined with 

Robert Oral (the fu ore lA Salisbury) m trying to separate the bulk from the 
pro-Spamsh, Jesuit-Ied minority, by offenng an end to peisecution in return for 
political loyalty. In June 1591 he was consecrated Bp of London and acted as 
Arehbp in Whitgift's old age before being elevated 1? u 
portant role in the conciliatory Hamptol Sri cIT T', 

provoked Puntan ire by his h„stileXud^rr^,f '“f'ldM 

produced by Convocation and hcensed by the Sen^^fin? f 
senption by the clergy to all the 39 Articlpc anri + 1604, enforced sub- 

As a resuft, about M oiergy ‘losttef 

lawyers attacked the ecclesiastical courts and ^ addition the common 
attempt to legislate outside Pari At the sami- ® ^ ^ protested at this 

efforts to put a stop to the alienation nfiatnri strenuous 

England since the reign of henry vih- and in'^1 fim weakened the Ch of 

the Lords to ensure that the Ch receiv^H uc r n j ^ programme before 

a received its full dues in tithes and other fees, and 
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proposed raising a fund out of taxation to repurchase all the impropnatcd 
benefices - ie those in lay hands, about 40% of the total - an attack on property- 
nghts established since the dissolution of the monasteries which aroused 
the enmity of the Pari gentry Altogether Bancroft added fuel to at least 3 quarrels 
which wre dividing England m the years leading up to the civil war; the 
misunderstanding between Crotvn and Pari, the mutual suspicion of the Puntans 
and the hierarchy, and the anticlcncal sentiments of the laity 

Bcthlcn GSbor (1580-15 Nov 1629) Pr of Transylvania (1613), K of Hungary 
(1620), Calvinist Hungarian prot6g6 of Turkey who from time to time co-operated 
wth the anti-Habsburg allies m the thirty years war by raiding Hungary, 
Moravia and Austna from the E 

b of Hungarian nobility, m (1626) Catherine, sister of the Elector oeorge 
WILLIAM of Brandenburg. As a young man he supported Istvin Bocksay, the 
Turkish-backed Pr of Transylvania in his war against Emp rudolf ii (1590- 
1606), as well as his successor, Gabnel Bdthory, whom he later overthrew, 
becoming Pr himself with the support of Sultan Ahmed I Erap Matthias 
recognized him as Pr of Transylvama m May 1615 A dark-skinned adventurer 
and a convmccd Prot, he was an ambitious and talented war-leader who hoped 
to win a Kdom for himself in the shifting military scene in E Europe (where the 
power of Turkey, the Austnan Monarchy, Poland and Moscow overlapped) by 
co-operating with the alliance of the Hague who were attacking Austna from the 
W 

(1) In alliance with the Bohemian rebels (1619) he invaded Hungary, took 
Pozsony (Pressburg) on 15 Sept 1619, besieged Vienna (Oct-Nov 1 619), and then 
made a separate peace with the Emp Ferdinand ii on 4 Feb 1620 (2) Invading 
Hungary, where the Prot Estates elected him K, he besieged Vienna, took part in 
the battle of the White Mountain (Nov 1620), besieged Poszony unsuccessfully in 
Aug 1621, and then signed the Tr of Mikulov (Nikolsburg), Moravia, with the 
Emp on 31 Dec 1621, renounang Hungary, but gaming parts of Slovakia. (3) In 
Aug 1623, with Tatar and Turkish help, he plundered Hungary, without being 
of much help to his W allies, and then signed the ^arate Tr of Vienna with the 
Emp on 8 May 1624, confinrung Mikulov (4) He took part in the Dutch- 
organized joint attack on Vienna of 1626 manspeld jomed him and they both 
faced WALLENSTEIN together on 30 Sept 1626, but without giving battle In 
general, his mcursions brought no great advantage to the anb-Habsburg cause 
because of the formidable difficulties m co-ordinating aH-European military 
action, and because of the propensity of Bethlen GSbor and his horsemen to be 
content with brief raids after booty 

Blake, Robert (Aug 1599-7 Aug 1657) English admiral who fought for Pari in the 
CIVIL war on land and sea, helped to professionalize the navy, and won vic- 
tones against Holland and Spam that turned England mto a leading naval power 
b at Bridgwater, Somerset, son of Humphrey Blake, a prosperous merchant, 
cd at Bndgwater Grammar School and Wadham, Oxford (1615-25) Dimng the 
Civil War he achieved prominence through his military exploits in the SW A 
tough and thick-set Piintan, fearless and enterprising, he successfully defended 
Lyme, Dorset, from the Royalists IDI ESSEX relieved the town (June 1644), and 




Bolingbroke, Henry St John, 1st Vt 


captured Taunton, Somerset (July 1644) and then successfully defended it against 
great odds until May 1645. Appointed by Pari to be 1 of 3 Generals at Sea (Feb 
1649) in command of the navy, he put to sea in Apr 1649 to destroy the Royalist 
navy imder Pr Rupert. He chased him from Kinsale, Ireland, to Lisbon, Portugal 
(where Blake captured several Portuguese ships, May 1650), and then into the 
Med, where Blake destroyed most of the Royalist ships at Qirtagcna, Spain, in 
Nov 1650. The following year he cleared the Royalists out of their refuge in the 
Scilhes (May-June), and took Jersey, Channel Islands (Oct 1651). In concert with 
CROMWELL and the other Puritan leaders he was on the Council of State (Dec 
1651-Mar 1652), a member of Barebones Pari (4 July-12 Dec 1653), and was 
c osely associated with the programme which first created the professional navy 
m ^glan^ as well as its aggressive use; the ship-building programme of sizeable 
and heavily armed vessels (1649-51), the development of the new linc-of-battle 
tacte, the preparation of the Fighting Instructions, Articles of War, and so on. 
S (1652-4) he was involved in 4 battles. He beat Tromp off 

Dover (19 May 1652); drew at least with de Ruyter and de Witt at the Kentish 
^rnock (28-9 Sept 1652); lost to Tromp off Dungeness (29-30 Nov 1652); and 
det^^ted him in the 3-day running battle from Portland to Calais (18-20 Feb 

colonizing policy, Cromwel] sent Blake to the Med 
f f demonstrated the presence of the English fleet in several 

ports, and destroyed a Barbary pirate squadron at Porto Farina Tunis on 

4 Apr 1655. He then probed round the coast of Snain Wti, t i 

it ah through the winter (165&-7). One of h"s heSeifm. n ? n rlS 
R Plate treasure fleet (Sept 1656); while he on 20/30 ^ ‘^other 

treasure fleet and silenced the shore battenea m e * another 

Canaries, without himself losing a single shm Th 

already been taken ashore. During the ionmotr'u f b'®^tire unfortunately had 

his doctors called ‘scorbutic fever’ and d m c ^ he caught what 

made English sea-power formidable for T from Plymouth. He had 

years to come. 

Bolingbroke, Henry St John, 1st Vt (16 Sent ifivc 

under Q anne - deputy to h arley - who fled ah ^ leader 

on the accession of K oeorge i, but who later was^aii Pretender 

where he organized the opposition to England, 

theory of non-party Gov under a ‘Patriot K’ ’ formulated the Tory 

b at Lydiard Tregoze, Wilts, son of the Restoration 
Bart, and his wife, Mary Rich, daughter of the 3rd ^ ir' St John, 

after his birth); ed possibly at a Dissenting academ^i®^ ^^^ok (she d just 
(1698-1700); m 1 st (1700) Frances Winchcombe, a BeV?? Grand Tour 
whom he treated so shamefully that even his contem beauty and heiress 
Novl718);m2nd(1719)Marie-QairedeMarcilly shocked fd 

with 3 daughters (d 1 8 Mar 1750). There were no 'Villette, a widow 

Handsome and charming, with a sharp mind and ®‘^^®^o^arriage 

was a witty conversationalist and brilliant orator who di ^PPetites Henry 
literature and scholarship, wine and women, politics and adm*'^ between 

notorious libertines, but he was also intimate with celebrated * ^’"‘ends were 
sophers; and the driving passion of his life was poUtical Sibui^ P^lo- 

‘ Gnfortu- 
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as the chief influence on the Q, and, though Anne could not trust such an irre- 
ligious, immoral and dishonest rake as Bohngbrokc, she was worn down in the 
end, and dismissed Harley in July 1714. This was only 5 days before .she d, how- 
ever, and her rapidly declining health cauglil Bohngbrokc without any firm plans 
for the succession. He w'ent to pieces while (he Whig lords confidently organized 
the Hanovenan succession. He attended the coronation of K George I (Oct 1714), 
resting his hopes on a Tory victory in the 1715 elections. When this did not 
materialize, and the Whig ministry asked him to surrender his papers, he panicked 
and made the fatal error of fleeing the country (27 Mar 1715). 

1715-51 saw him sometimes in exile, but mainly in England, tirelessly but in 
vain producing the ideas with which he hoped to recreate the ruined Tory' party, 
and then use it to overthrow Walpole and the Whigs, and bring himself to 
supreme power once more. In France he became the Sec of State of the Old 
Pretender (1715), but was dismissed (Mar 1716), and made the scapegoat for the 
failure of the incompetently run Jacobite rebellion of 1715 (the ‘riFXEEN’). An 
Act of Attamder was passed against him in England (1715), and for the rest of 
his life the Whigs were able to taint both him and the Tories as Jacobites and 
keep them out of power. In France he studied history, philosophy and religion, 
made contact with the Enlightenment, became a Deist, and eventually persuaded 
George I (partly by bribing his mistress, the Dss of Kendal) to pardon him (May 
1723). Later, an Act of Pari restored his estates to him (May 1725); but Walpole 
would never allow him to recover either his title or his seat in the H of L, and 
thus he never succeeded in becoming anything more than a non-playing captain 
of the opposition. His home at Dawley, Middlesex, became the meeting-place of 
opposition intellectuals and politicians (eg Swift, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnol and 
Pulteney) and he contributed nearly 100 articles to the chief opposition weekly, 
the Craftsman, which ran from Dec 1726 to Apr 1736. In these and other more 
extended wntmgs - such as the Idea of a Pati lot King, 1738 - he tried to create an 
up-to-date Tory philosophy {see Tories). Unfortunately, he was up against the 
political skill of Walpole on the one hand, and the inability of the various 
opposition groups to unite for long at a time, on the other. No positive party 
capable of taking (or even wanting) office could be made out of Jacobites Tories, 
Co^tty m.BS BBd VMg Outs thou^ uegat.ve successes weresCettaL pos^ 
sible eg when forcing Walpole to mthdraw his excise scheme in Apr 1733. Worst 
of al^ he MS dogged by his own reputation and his own rashness, eg supplying 
the French ambassador with inside information on English politiil and even 
accepting money from him to run the opposition camn^nm, t? ^ • a 

few hints from Walpole to ruin him even ffi the evefo^m ^ 
the failure of the Tories m the election^f n^! l 

to save his own skin drove him to further exile m Pm ^ desire 

again after his father’s belated dSffi ffi ?^35-44). He returned 

position. He lived m the family house at Battersea m 

cancer of the cheek-bone. ’ ^ London, where he d of 

Bonner, Edmund (c 1500-5 Sent ..r t 

servative career-Bp under the Tudors whn ota (1539-49, 1553-9), con- 

Q Mary I’s persecution of the Prots gamed notoriety for his support of 

cd Pembroke, Oxford, Chaplain to woLSEYflSSQVnft u u 

5EY 0529) after which he rose m the 
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Russian centraliration, the ambitions of foreign powers, and the disputed suc- 
cession to the throne - inaugurated the Tunc of Troubles by giving buth to the 
powerful rumour (1601 onwards) that Pr Dmitn was still alive and that someone 
else had been killed at Uglich (d) False Dmitn I, backed by the rccogmtion of 
K sioiSMUND III of Poland, and the support of some Polish magnates and 
JESUITS, as well as many cossacks, mvaded Russia m Oct 1604, and im- 
mediately benefited from the multifanous discontents with Boris, whose reign 
was on the pomt of collapse The nearer False Dmitn I approached Moscow, 
the bigger grew his army till on 13 Apr 1605 Boris Godunov suddenly d - how, 
we do not know Rival boyars took over in Moscow, murdered Bons’s wife 
and son Theodore II (10 June 1605), and rccognijed the pretender, who entered 
Moscow on 20 June 1605 Boris ^Godunov became the subject of a drama by 
Alexander Pushkin (1831), on which Modest Mussorgsky based an opera 
(1874). 

Bncer, Martin (11 Nov 1491-28 Feb 1551) Moderate German Prot reformer 
Influenced by the humanism of Erasmus and the arguments of luther, he 
left the Dominicans m 1521, became chaplain to the Prot knight, Franz von 
siCKiNOEN, and pastor of Landstuhl, Palatinate, in 1522, where he m the ex- 
nun, Elizabeth SUbereisen In 1523 he became minister at Strassburg, preaching 
m the cathedral The reformation in this city, of the type advocated by 
zwiNOLi, was put through in 1525 by Wolfgang Capito and the chief magistrate, 
Johann Sturm, but they were so tolerant to refugee anabaptists that their 
movement was in danger of being swamped by radicalism Bucer established 
himself as the leader, from 1527 onwards, of a Ch m Strassburg and other 
S German states which rejected Anabaptists, stressed predestination, remamed 
theoretically independent of the state, supported the role of the infenor magis- 
trates and Estates in opposition to centralized absolutism, used simplified forms 
of Ch service, and employed the 4-fold ministry of pastors, elders, doctors and 
deacons In all these fields, Bucer greatly influenced John Calvin, who stayed 
in Strassburg, 1538-41 Bucer’s religious position was somewhere between those 
of Luther and Zwmgli , and makmg use of the distmction between essentials and 
inessentials (about the second of which Bucer proposed that men should agree 
to differ) he also played a leadmg conciliatory role m all the conferences of the 
1520s, ’30s and ’40s designed to bnng together Lutherans and RCs, and then 
Lutherans and Zwinglians He was particularly skilled m the formulation of dis- 
puted issues m vague phraseology and m assembimg package deals He failed, 
however, to get Luther and Zwingli to compromise over the Eucharist at the 
Marburg Colloquy of 1529, and he refused to sign the Augsburg confession 
of 1530, but drew up the more radical Coijfessio TetrapoUtana instead, on behalf 
of the cities of Strassburg, Constance, Lmdau and Memmingen In 1536 he 
brought the S Germans mto the Lutheran movement by the Wittenberg Con- 
Mtd, which he negotiated with melanchthon When his position at Strass- 
burg became unsafe owmg to the victory of Charles v over the Prots at 
MOhlberg (Apr 1547), be moved to England on the mvitation of cranmer, and 
Was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambndge (Dec 1549) He d 
there, and was buned at St Mary’s, but under Q mary i his body was exhumed 
and burnt at the stake on Market Hill. 
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Buckingham, George Villicrs, 1st D of (28 Aug 1592-23 Aug 1628) Master of the 
Horse (1616), Knight of the Garter (1616), Earl of Buckingham (1617), Master 
of the Wardrobe (1617), Marquess of Buckingham (1618), Ld High Admiral 
(1619), D of Buckingham (1623), favourite of K James vi and i of Scotland 
and England, and became his chief minister, as well as that of K Charles i. 
Until his assassination he was an important cause of the alienation between K 
and Pari which led to the civil war. 


b at Brooksby, Leics, younger son of Sir Charles Villicrs by his 2nd wife; 
ed at Billesdon, Leics, then in France. 

Under James I he attracted attention as a tall, handsome and athletic youth, 
powerfully built and yet graceful. He first met the K in Aug 1614 at Apethorpe, 
ISlorthants, and soon echpsed Robert carr the K’s affections. never yet 
saw any fond husband,’ wrote a contemporary, ‘make so much or so great 
dalliance over his bMutiful spouse as I have seen King James over his favourites, 
especially Buokm^am ‘No one dances better, no man runs or jumps better.’ 
OTOte another. Indeed he jumped higher than ever Englishman did in so short a 
time, from a private gentleman to a dukedom.' By 1618 he dominated ihe Tourt 
forcing the resignation of the Howard faction. Jho had 

who had m vain produced their own handsome young mL In 1620 he m Indy 
Catherme Manners, only daughter of the Earl of Rutland n i,"'ii' , ° Tu 

became very nch, not only aceumuiaUng eria^d 
pictures and manusenpts, but also building up a vast n 
office-holders and monopolists, headed by Ws fimilv tnH f ^ 
enriched with posts and remunerative marriages Worft nf 
arch, who could not keep his hands off huT^ven m n doting mon- 

dominate policy-making, and thus, firstly to alienate allowed him to 

the country, and then to sacrifice valuable ministers groups in Pari and 

FIELD in a vain attempt to appease them. The 3rd Si ^ cran- 

Jan 1622) turned their guns on the outworks ofRnrir- ^ 

ing Sir Giles Mompesson and Sir Francis MitrRf.u r ^ empire, irapeach- 

then impeached Ld Chancellor Bacon for acce t* ^ rnonopoly offences. They 
sacnficed him to save his own skin. Pari also r bnbes, and Buckingham 
mamage policy, and thus started the wranele nwr Spanish- 

discuss foreign affairs, which led to the votine of tv, ^ad the right to 

document which the K tore out of the H of C J ^ Protestation (Dec 1621), a 
Buckingham then accompanied Pr Charles on thf* ^^n hands. 

Madrid (1623), the failure of which led to a journey to 

against Spain, and a French marriage - to policy: war 

4th Pari (Feb 1624-Mar 1625) did not attack 1625). The 

views of his own, he had spread his patronage across a w strong 

and religious opinion. In any case. Pari supported ® spectrum of political 

he allowed them to impeach Ld Treasurer Cranfield policy; and 

ally, who opposed the war, and aimed at ending the r Prot6g6 and 

Buckingham was the pnmc cause and chief profiteer P^odigahty, of which 
' the war preparations to proceed, so completely enshZT K allowed 

‘And so God btes you my sweet child and wife,’ JamT^^! ^ senility, 
his last letters (D^, 1 and grant that ye may 1° of 

dad and husband. But Buckingham had also cstablista""^®" ‘o your dear 

^ ascendancy over 
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Pr Charles, and on the old K’s death (27 Mar 1625) he nimbly crossed the 
hazardous divide to become the chief mimster m the new reign. 

Under Charles I the relations between K and Pari deteriorated once more as 
the basic problems were raised as to whether Pari could make the K follow 
pohcies and appoint mimsters they approved of, and if so how it could be done 
The 1st Pari (June-Aug 1625) opposed the K’s religious policy his support of 
Arminian clergy and his relaxation of the penal laws against Caths They also 
began to attack Buckingham’s foreign policy and the incompetence with which it 
was earned out Buckingham had signed Trs with Denmark and Holland for 
English participation under Mansfeld m the Danish War phase of the thirty 
YEARS WAR He had also negotiated the marriage Tr with France, lent riche- 
lieu 8 ships with which to attack the Hug stronghold at La Rochelle, but failed 
to get active French intervention in the Thirty Years War He threw together an 
armada to attack Cddiz. In their suspicious frame of mmd. Pari authorized 
tunnage and poundage (customs) for 1 year only instead of the duration of the 
K’s life, and voted inadequate taxation for the war, thus increasing the in- 
effectiveness of Buckingham’s measures and providing further grounds for 
attacks on him as the minister responsible Thr«-quarters of Mansfeld’s 12,000 
pressed men pensheff aboard ship without even going ashore m the Netherlands," 
let alone engagmg the enemy (1625), while the 15,000-man enterprise against 
Cddiz (Oct-Nov 1625) was a complete failure, thanks to hopelessly bad training 
and equipment The 2nd Pari (Feb-June 1626) was deprived of opposition 
leaders such as coke and Wentworth Oater strafford), for the Court had 
had the bnght idea of making them sheriffs Unfortunately, new and more 
radical leaders took charge eliot launched eloquent attacks on Buckingham, 
and when he began impeachment proceedings agamst the chief minis ter, Charles 
dissolved the Pari Buckmgham now reversed his French policy and declared 
war in order to aid the Hugs (1627) France and Spain were the 2 chief pro- 
tagonists for European domination at that time, and England was at war with 
both of them Buckingham led a motley force of 6,000 men to hberate La Rochelle. 
He landed on the Isle of Rh6, just off the city, on 10/20 July 1627, and left it on 
8/18 Nov 1627, havmg achieved nothing except the loss of half his men ‘Since 
England was ^gland,’ said Denzil Holies, ‘it received not so dishonourable a 
blow ’ The 3rd Pari (Mar 1628-Mar 1629) passed the Petition of Right, and 
Charles was constramed to give it the royal assent on 7 June 1628 Pari contmued 
to attack Buckingham - the ‘gnevance of gnevances’, as Coke called him They 
sent the K a Remonstrance (17 June 1628) explaining how they feared for their 
religion, their Gov, and then- success in war ff Buckingham remamed in office, 
but Charles clung to his mmister and prorogued Pari (26 June 1628) Buckingham 
went to Portsmouth to organize another sea-gomg expedition where he was 
stabbed to death in his house by John Felton, a Suffolk gentleman who had 
taken part in both the QSdiz and the Rhd disasters and formed a very poor 
opinion of Buckingham, on both public and pnvate grounds At Westminster 
Abbey where the funeral was held the body had to have nulitaiy protection to 
save it from the cheenng crowds. 

Bnrghlcy, Sir IVntiam Ccdl, 1st Bn (13 Sept 1520-4 Aug 1598) Pnnapal Sec 
(1558), Ld Treasurer (1572) and chief minister to Q elizadeth i of England 
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He was a great statesman who collaborated closely with the Q, at home, in fol- 
lowing conservative religious, constitutional, economic and social policies 
aimed at uniting a nation hitherto divided by the reformation and disturbed 
by economic development; and abroad, in exploiting the political rivalry be- 
tv.’een France and Spain and the religious warfare between Caths and Prots so 
as to preserve England as long as possible from foreign attack and then defeat it 
when it came, and in reply lay the foundations of the British colonial empire and 
world trading system. 

b at Bourne, Lines, heir to a minor Welsh gentry family which had supported 
K HENRY VII at Bosworth and subsequently prospered in the service of henry 
Y iii and EDWARD VI and profited from the dissolution of the monas- 
teries; ed at Grantham and Stamford Grammar Schools, St John’s, Cambridge 
(1535-41), where he was deeply influenced by the prevailing humanism and 
Protestantism, and then at Gray’s Inn, London; m 1st (1541) Mary Cheke, sister 
of his tutor and daughter of a Cambridge inn-keeper (she d in 1543); 2nd (1545) 
the scholarly Puritan Mildred Cooke, daughter of the Gov of Pr Edward. He 
became anMP from 1543 onwards; and as a bureaucrat rather than a politician 
survived the violent changes of regime which marked the reigns of Edward VI 
and MARY I. 

Ks admin talents were too good to miss. Enjoying the realities of power 
rather than the outward trappings, and possessing a sharp mind, capacious 
memory, stamina, patience, prudence, judgement and tact, he was the ideal 
servant of a monarch who wanted the last word. Q Elizabeth I appointed him 

u ^ j Surveyor of her estates since 1550), and 

he semd her till he d, becoming Master of the Court of Wards and Liveries 

™P°rtance for the royal income, but also of great profit 
"" - Baron Burghley (1571) and Ld Treasurer (1572). Skilfufiy 

^ e'^^ded the hazards 

and demanding Q and by the mutually hostfle Court 
Jactions, who resented his nse from obscuritv — whpfhfir ♦no-ir -i j p 
old nobility, suoh a. the 4th D of NonroS- ^ 

such as Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester n 

Esstx. Only the broad features of S ^ 

nohuca, .steer is impossible to disentau^. f„„ 

valuable to the Qtor wrmanlgemlnfof Possible consensus. He was 

the Lords; and he put much effort into pronamW^™^ 
scries of pamphlets He helped to produce the ® ^ 

sctilemcnt, and was later moderate in hk atfifririr. the religious 

Pious and asecUe himself, he was a Puritan in fhf ^°wards Puritans and Caths, 
in the Ch, a better endowed, educated and he favoured reform 

opposed the Presbyterian and other opponenft; clergy; but he 

Ch Gov as threats to the social and political B^yer Book and episcopal 

Caths who dabbled in treason, and was nunw he had no time for 

Hcrfoll, und MAnv, 0 Or scoVs, '‘“tnretiun of the D of 

resurded a.s the miato-trimd behind a cobrmM ttfrata, he is no longer 

Into the modem t.orld; but rather as an rfd r^ V-'’’ 'o bring England 

,, “ n!d-fash,oned healer applying J /,po 
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remedies to the multiple symptoms of capitalist growth m agnculture, industry 
and trade His aim was to preserve tradition and stabihty, while making England 
as self-sufficient as possible, especially m annaments 
Abroad, he was very mindful of the threat posed to English independence by 
the Cath powers of France and Spam, but, unlike some of his more Puntan 
colleagues, such as Leicester and walsingham, he did not see foreign pohey 
purely as an anti-Cath crusade On the contrary, he ^vas prepared to take every 
advantage of the political nvalnes of the Cath powers, and co-operate with one 
or the other as the situation allowed He quickly appreciated the need to support 
the Prots m Scotland agamst Mary, Q of Scots and her foreign allies, whether 
French or Spiamsh, and he organized the armed intervention of 1560 and nego- 
tiated the Tr of Edinburgh (July 1560), one of his greatest achievements At this 
stage he mamtained England’s traditional friendship with Spam, based on fear of 
France and desire to trade with the Spanish Netherlands, but when the french 
WARS OF RELIGION began to cnpple France and the revolt of the Nether- 
lands brought a Spanish army to the Netherlands, his mam preoccupation was 
to keep the Spanish troops out of the Channel pmrts of France and the Nether- 
lands - the area which now replaced Scotland as the base for a possible mvasion 
of England It ivas Burghley’s initiative m Dec 1568 which brought about the 
seizure m the English Channel ports of the Spanish treasure on its way to pay the 
Spanish army, a nsky adventure which weakened Spain, but which also led to a 
mutual tradmg embargo lasting imtil Jan 1573 He favoured givmg all possible 
support to the Prots of France and the Netherlands short of war, but when war 
actually came (Aug 1585) he ran if It developed mto a long-drawn-out senes of 
engagements which mcluded Leicester’s expedition to the Netherlands, the defeat 
of the Spanish armada, the attempt by Essex to aid K henry iv of France, 
the transatlantic plundermg expeditions of drake and hawkins, and the 
campaigns in Ireland 

Burghley dung to office until his death. The man who had survived the joint 
-attempt of Norfolk and Leicester to unseat him m 1568, who had defeated the 
REVOLT OF THE NORTHERN EARLS m 1569, and all the plots surroundmg 
Mary, Q of Scots, outhved his old rivals and founded 2 dynasties that of Thomas, 
later Earl of Exeter, to whom he left Burghley House, Stamford, and the bulk of 
his property, and that of Robert, later Earl of Salisbury, to whom he left his 
mansion of Theobalds, Herts, and the bulk of his political power 

Bute, John Stnart, 3rd Earl of (25 May 1713-10 Mar 1792) Politically inadequate 
favourite of K georoe hi and his chief minister (1760-63) who helped to break 
up the Old Corps of whigs, and ended the seven years war (1756-63) 
Though forced to resign by pubhc execration, whipped up by political Outs, he 
contmued to advise the K ‘behmd the curtain’ for several years afterwards 

eld son of the 2nd Earl of Bute (d 28 Jan 1723) and his wife. Lady Anne 
Campbell, daughter of the 1st D of Argyll, ed at Eton and Leiden Univ, 
Holland, and in the household of the D of Argyll, m (1731) Mary, daughter of 
the Hon Edward Montagu, who inhented her father's enormous coal-mining 
fortune 

Under oeorqe ii, Bute sat m the H of L (1737-41) as one of the 16 Scottish 
representative peers, moved mto the Leicester House group which had formed 
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around Frederick, Pr of Wales (1747 onwards), after, it h said, making a fourth 
at cards with him during a shower at Egham races. After Frederick’s death 
(1751), Bute became the chief adviser to his widow, Prss Augusta, and then 
tutor, and eventually second father, to the future K George III, who usually 
called him my dearest friend . Bute’s tuition produced the unworkable paradox 
of a K endowed with the philosophy of a back-bencher. From Bute, George 
imbibed the typical Country and Tory precepts of the mid CIS opposition, as 
formulated, above aU, by bolingdroke. In foreign affairs, Bute was iso- 
lationist, opposing Continental entanglements for the defence of Hanover, and 
favouring peace, or at most maritime and colonial warfare: the ‘blue-water’ 
pohey. In domestic affaus, he believed that the Old Corps of Whigs - led 1st by 
WALPOLE, then by pelham and Newcastle - had corruptly used patronage 
to orgamze a p^ and with it impose their wishes on George H in an unconsti- 
tutional way. Bute fostered in the impressionable young George the ideal of 
becomng a Patnot King (to use Bolingbroke’s phrase) who would reclaim the 
nghtful powers of the Crown from the Whig magnates, form a Gov of the best 
men irrespective of party, reduce Gov expenditure - especially by cutting back on 

“ and geLrally initiate a 

Under george iii (Oct 1760 onwards) Bute and the K embarked on this 
programme, begmnmg by winding up the Seven Years W^r 
Newcastle-Pitt admin (1756-61) which ran h Tt ? dismissing the 

Groom of the Stole (Nov 1760) was the sole channel ® ^ 

K, a political revolution which angered the politidan^^ ^mmunication tyith the 
courtier - not even a member of either Houip nr v> simply a 

either politics or admin. Shy, scholarly md radla W ’ without experience of 
naive in the rough and tumble of politics and untr^ ^lauteur, he was 

Gov, and, what is more, Scottish inm th^ ba 

on 25 Mar 1761, but pitt the Elder whn became Sec of State (N) 

resigned on 5 Oct 1761 when Bute and the K the victorious war, 

Bute continued the war, benefiting from Piu’ the war to Spain. 

Martinique (Jan 1762) and other French f not only to capture 

to declare war on Spain itself on 2 Jan 1762^^ islands in the W Indies, but also 
and Oct 1762) As far as the Continental' Manila (Aug 
decided -against renewing the subsidy to Pn ^ concerned, however, Bute 
Army of Observation (Apr 1762) noUev rha further reinforcing the 

Newcastle (May 1762). Bute bec^e resignation of 

carried through his main task: negotiatin.rthf d ® treasury in his place and 
(signed 3 Nov 1762), and getting th^ annm of the Tr of Paris 

enterprise stooping to use the very methodrof ^ the latter 

out. Henry rox, continuing as Payma^er sworn to root 

H of C, and he replaced all Old Whig Promoted Leader of the 

the Prehmmanes. This ‘ Massacre of and smaU, if they opp^^^ 

Walpole ^llcd it -marks the break-up of Innocents’ - as Horace 

dominated English politics for 40 years The ^ grouping which had 

TSc'lfiSroS 

argumerns, of 1733 - focused o; Bute f «!>= Lrs. LfZ 

. xze was traduced as an upstart 
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on the lines pioneered by their' pohtical allies in Berne, putting the magistrates 
securely m charge of the clergy, and, on the other, Farel and Calvin, who 
demanded radieal changes and mmistenal control When the Libertines got the 
ascendancy, Farel and Calvin fled to Strassburg (1538), where Calvin spent 
3 very happy years mmistenng to a congregation of French exiles, learmng much 
from BU CER about doctnne, liturgy and church organization , attaining European 
status for his-part in the Cath-Prot conferences at Hagenau (1540), Worms and 
Regensburg (1541), translating his Institutes into French, and marrying (July 
1540) Idelette de Bure, a widowed convert from the anabaptists (d 1549) 
Meanwhile Geneva, divided and chaotic, invited him back, and after a long 
hesitation he returned (Sept 1541) to devote his life to a long, bitter, but ulti- 
mately successful struggle to impose his version of liturgy and church organ- 
ization, theological doctnne and moral behaviour, upon the loose-lrvmg Genevans 
and their Erastian-mchned magistrates 

Calvin, who was immensely learned and heartlessly logical, denved his view of 
Chnstianity from the Bible, being much influence at the same time by St 
Augustmc and luther In his view, totally corrupt man confronts an ommpotent 
and omniscient God, remote and mscrutable, who before the umverse began 
predestined some (the elect) for eternal salvation and the rest (the reprobate) for 
everlasting damnation, and who saves his chosen few by the operation of divme 
grace (through his incarnation in Christ) which is irresistible and cannot be 
earned by man’s raents, and which bangs to the believer faith, repentance, and 
the inner conviction of salvation The outward means used by God to bring 
about and support this regeneration is the organized Ch with its disciplme, its 
preaching, and its sacraments Calvm disagreed with the RCs, and Luther and 
zwiNOLi, m his mterpretation of the cruaal phrase, ’This is my body’, m the 
Eucharist For him, Christ was spintually partaken dunng the bodily ceremony. 
As for Ch order, his Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541) laid down a Bible-derived 
form of Gov (the model for Presbyterians the world over) based on 4 orders 
of men pastors, elders, doctors and deacons The Consistory (of pastors and 
elders) mamtamed strict supervision over Ch life, as well as over public and 
pnvate morality, using excommumcation, whipping, even the stake as punish- 
ments Smee the elders were city councillors, they provided the link between Ch 
and state In so far as they were subject to rmpular appointment they introduced 
an important element of democracy mto Ch Gov, and on the outcome of the 
power-struggle between pastors and elders withm the Consistory depended 
whether the Ch became Erastian or the state became theocratic. Calvin’s Geneva 
was oligarchic and, eventually, theocratic It became the ideal for Calvinists 
everywhere, and with its Academy (founded 1559) it developed into the power- 
house of world missionary activity as well as the refuge for the persecuted. 

As Calvinism spread throughout the world it demonstrated over and over its 
immense powers of survival, with Its clear body of doctrine, its high mortd 
standards, and its tightly-knit, stnctly-disciplmcd congregations of bchevers who 
■wre totally convinced that they were the chosen agents of God, and who with 
their popularly elected leaders were independent of existing churches and states, 
and able to fight off all attacks, whether from the Caths on their right or the 
sects on then left Although Calvin said that rulers must be obci'cd, he also said 
enough on the nght of people (using their representative institutions) to resist an 
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ungodly Pr, for his followers to become the ideological backbone of a variety of 
political revolutions, especially when fortified by the political theories of resist- 
ance worked out by Calvin’s successor at Geneva, Theodore Beza, and by 
Philippe du Plessis-Momay. 

Campion, Edmund (25 Jan 1540-1 Dec 1581) English Cath exile under Q Eliza- 
beth I of England, who landed with the 1st underground Jesuit mission, was 
caught, and executed for treason. 

He was ordained in the Ch of England (1568), but because of Cath convictions 
abandoned a highly promising academic career and went to Dublin, then to the 
English College at Douai (1571), where he joined the Cath Ch, then to Rome 
(1573) in order to join the Jesuits for whom he worked in Prague. He was 
picked to join the 9-man Jesuit secret mission to England under Robert par- 
sons, and landed at Dover in June 1580. They had been prepared in their 
traimng for danger and possible martyrdom. Constantly in flight from the alerted 
authonties, he moved frequently from house to house, preaching, saying Mass, 
hearing confessions, and inspiring renewed faith m the Ch and deep affection to 
himself by his selfless devotion and moving oratory, and fortifying the doubters 
with his Decern Bntiones (10 reasons why the Cath Ch was the true Ch), which 
Parsons had pmted on his undersround press. Though he scrupulously avoided 
polihral ptmty - we Iravelled only for souls’, he said subsequently on the 
sc^old we touched neite state nor policy’ - he was nevertheless working for 
a Ch whose leaders promised that the assassination of the Q would be ‘a glorious 
work and not a sm. Moreover. Pp Gregory Xm chose tWs period to launch an 
mv^ion of Maud in support of the Fitzgerald rebelhon. It w^ for these reasons 
ttat. when this apobtiral saint was captured in hiding at Lyford Berks he was 
lodged in the Tower, charged with treason - adhering • owrl 

tortured on the rack. Tned on 14 Nov 1581 he ^ ' a 

at Tyburn. ’ ^ ^ hanged, drawn and quartered 

Carlos, Don (8 July 1545-24 July 1568) Eld finn , 

insane behaviour led his father to arrest him ^ Philip u of Spain, whose 
his mysterious death. ’ then be suspected of causing 

Inheriting the blood of Jo atiT ig^ Ctlic xrti-* 

parents, he grew into a pitiful creature Inath grandmother of both his 

frail body, his constant stammer and fremiPTit n outsize head and 

unfit to inherit the vast responsibilities of th seemed physically 

strange behaviour that convinced Philin th t monarchy; but it was his 

cession. He was an irascible paranoiac^^^ n barred from the suc- 

ministers, the clergy nor the citizens of ^ sadistic voyeur. Neither the 

were their daughters immune from his ™ ^ insults, nor 

escape from the clutches of his disapDrovi^T.?^ advances. In his anxiety to 

treasonable plans of fleeing to the NetherhfwtT^®’'’ ‘^acocted unrealistic and 
and ’66 he contacted Egmont, and tSn ^ 1^65 

Netherlands at Madrid at the start of the rfvo representatives of the 

have money and troops. The K was kept fnlTv ^^^^sters to let him 

perform Ins painful political duty for ihZ ^ mformed, and finally resolved to 
night of 18 Jan 1568. PhiUpr 1 
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Carloi's I'ctlroorn in the Alcd/nr in hfadnd and pheed him under arrest there 
Six months later be d. but the cause of death has never been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, whether illness, suicide or murder. 

Garisladl, Andreas Rudolf Dodemtcln of (c 14S0-24 Dec ISil) Relifious radical 
dunnr, the German Rn ormation 

b KnrUtadt. Franconia; cd Univs of Erfurt nnd Cologne; in 150S began to 
teach at the Univ of Wittenberg. He became a supporter of lutiier, nnd debated 
grace and free will with Johannes Cck at the Leip/ip Disputation of 1519 \VhiIc 
Luther was in hiding in the Wanburg, Carlstadt grew more radical, possibly 
under the influence of MOntrer and other radical preachers from Zwackau. 
Moving towards the position of the spiritualists or the ANAtiAPTiSTS, he 
stressed the passivity of the soul to divine inspiration, ns opposed to the use of 
faith or scholarship Hem Anna von Mochau, aged 16, administered communion 
in both lands, gave up vestments, then shoes, and pot such a hold on the town 
council and people of Witlcnbcrr that Luther risked emerging from his hiding 
place for a time in 1522 m order to preach them bad into line Hcnccforlh 
Carlstadt wrote nnd preached radical ProlcsLinlism in various parts of Germany, 
Though he did not stress social revolution, he was with MUnlzcr during the 
peasants’ war, but managed to escape the bloodbath of Frankenhausen 
(15 hfay 1525), Luther giving him shelter for a time He later became Professor 
of Old Testament Theology at the Umv of Basle (1 534), and d there (plague) 

Carr, Robert (e 1590-July 1645) Vt Rochester (1611), Earl of Somerset (1613), 
favounteofK JAMES vi and i of Scotland and England, till his fall because of a 
scandal. 

He first attracted the royal notice in 1607 at a tilt, when he fell from his horse 
and broke his leg. James visited his bedside nnd soon became his slave, for he was 
flaxen-haired, handsome and full of life. If shallow and uncultured Henceforth 
Carr rose rapidly, from being knighted in 1607 to being appointed Ld Chamber- 
lain in July 1614 He became not merely the K’s intimate fnend, but also his 
gen sec (particularly after Salisbury’s death, 1612), through whom all business 
■With the K had to pass He thus grew very nch, from both the bribes of suitors 
and the gifts of the doting monarch He also fell in love with Frances Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, who had been m as a child to the Earl of Essex 
In order to please him, James packed a commission of bps and Judges who gave 
her a divorce (1613) in a travesty of legality which seriously damaged the K’s 
reputation in the eyes of respectable men But worse was to follow The lovers 
^med on 26 Dee 1613, and Carr ceased to behave as the K’s agent, becoming 
instead the arrogant leader of the Howard faction He made many enemies, and 
unfortunately Ijidy Frances presented them with plenty of ammunition In 1615 
It ramc out — through the confession of the Lieut of the Tower - that it was she , 
^o had organized the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower m Sept 
Overbury, who was in prison for offending the K, was an old friend of Carr, 
Md a fierce enemy of the Howards, and he had incurred the hostility of Lady 
^nccs by trying to dissuade Carr from marrying her These revelations ruined 
Carr s credit with the K, who in any ease had already met and taken a fancy to 
Buckingham The pair were tried before the H of L in May 1616, found guilty 
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never tool^ the slishtest trouble to form a party On 23 Nov 1744 the Pelham 
brothers (possibly aided by Walpole) persuaded the K to dismiss him, but the 
Old Corps’ troubles were not over. The K stil] consulted Carteret (who had 
become Earl Granville on the death of his mother, 18 Oct 1744) ‘behind the 
curtam’, and even planned his return to full power The Pelhams therefore forced 
the K to faec political reality by reslgmng in a body (10-1 1 Feb 1746) and provmg 
to the K that Carteret was incapable of formmg an admin that could command a 
majonty m ParL The Pelhams were recalled to office, and Carteret retired - not 
unwillingly - to his books and his burgundy. By 1751, when Pelham earned out a 
minor reshuffle, Carteret was sufficiently innocuous politically to be recalled to 
office He was made Ld Pres of the Council in June 1751, a post he retained in a 
succession of admins, the Newcastle (1754-6), the Devonshirc-Pitt (1756-7), the 
Newcastlc-Pitt (1757-62), and the Bute (1762-3) , m the last of which he offiaally 
signed the Tr of Pans on his death-bed, quoting an appropnate passage from the . 
Iliad as he did so 

Cartier, Jacques (end of 1491-1 Jan 1557) French explorer of the R St Laivrence, 
on whose discovencs was based the French claim to Canada 
b at St Malo, Bnttany, he was sent by K Francis i to look for gold and find 
a NW passage through America to the Far E On his 1st voyage he left St Malo 
with 2 ships in Apr 1534, and explored the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
landed on Gaspte (proclaiming it French), and returned to St Malo m Sept 1534 
On his 2nd voyage he took 3 ships (May 1535), and explored the St Lawrence as 
far as the sites of Quebec and Montreal (proving it to be a nver and not astrait) 
and reached St Malo again in July 1536 His 3rd voyage with 5 vessels (May-Oct 
1542) was an unsuccessful attempt to colonize the St Lawrence valley 

Cartwn^t, Thomas (c 1535-27 Dec 1603) Leading thinker and publicist of 
Presbyteriamsm under Q Elizabeth i of England 
b m Herts of a yeoman family; ed at Clare Hall and St John’s College, Cam- 
bndge, under the Cath Q mar y ihe left theUniv to study law, but returned under 
Elizabeth I, becommg a Fellow of St John’s, and then of Trmity Appomted 
Lady Margaret Prof of Drvimty in 1569, he gave a course of lectures advocatmg 
the abolition of Bps and the reform of the Ch of England on Presbyterian hues 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Univ, John wtiitg ift, depnved him of his post for 
this seditious talk (1570), and he paid a visit to Geneva, retummg to Cambridge 
m 1572, only to be depnved of his Fellowship of Trinity As one of the most 
effective Presbytenan pubhosts he had to flee abroad in 1573 to escape the 
attentions of \^itgifl’s Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes which had issued 
orders for his arrest He moved about the Continent from one Calvinist centre to 
another, publishing among other works the English translation of Walter 
Travers’ Latin advocacy of Presbyterianism the Fidl and Plain Declaration of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline (1574) With help from bifrghley and Leicester he 
was allowed back mto England m 1586 to become Master oFthe hospital which 
Leicester had founded in Warwick, a post which he held until his death, and which 
he doubled with a good deal of h'terary and organizational work for the Presby- 
terian movement. He was exannned by the Ecclesiasbcal Commission m Oct 
1590, but refused to take the ex. officio oath He was locked up in the Fleet Prison 
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from Nov 1590 to May 1592, appearing again before the Commission in May 
1591 and the Star Chamber in June 1591. He was not convicted ofany crime, and 
on his release he went to Guernsey until 1598, after which he returned to War^vick 
where he d. 

Catherine I (1684-6 May 1727) 2nd wife of peter i of Russia and Empss (Jan 
1725) after his death. 

b in Lithuania, daughter of a peasant, she became Peter’s mistress, wife and 
carousing companion after spending some time as the property of Pr A. D. 
Menshikov. Since Peter did not name his successor, Menshikov (his arriviste 
favourite) seized power with a faction of guards officers, and placed Catherine on 
the throne — buying the acquiescence of the boyars by accepting the creation of a 
new central instimtion, the 6-man Supreme Privy Council. Coarse and corpulent, 
licentious and illiterate, Catherine left the Gov to Menshikov, undoing Peter’s 
work by inau^rati.^ a period of declining autocracj' and crumbling central- 
izafton. Menshikov tried to father his own nest by persuading her to nominate 

Tn To thV i ^ E^ip PETER II). 

and to a^ee to the boys betrothal to his o;vn daughter Maria In foreign 
affairs, wheh were managed by Vice-Oiancellor A. I. Osteman Rus^a playS 
a peaceful role, signing a Tr w th Austria (A^^o iv'y/n „ ’ 

the basis of Russian foreign poi.ey for sTvi;^“S?' “ 

Catherine II (The Great) (21 Apr/2 May 1729 7/is xt ^ • 

(1762), under whom (1) at home the orgaS of iorand I ^t fTt 

provs; the nobility and the bureaucracy gain^ 

State and the peasants; the Pugachev rebellinr, ^ at the expense of the 

was further reduced in power and wealth- Ph VC- J’^oodHy suppressed; the Ch 

economic growth comparable to that in helped to promote 

shaped the outlook of the educated classes- r? Enlightenment 

portant victories over Turkey, conauered anH t • ^^’‘oad Russia won im- 

profited from the 3 partitions of Poland ‘^‘Omzed the Black Sea coast, and 
b at Stettin, Pomerania, as Pss Sonhif^ a 
C hristian August of Anhalt-Zerbst Govf^m Fredericka; daughter of Pr 
Bizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp; ed as a chdd ^ Stettin, and his wife. Johanna 
self-ed in the European Enlightenment thro, ^uth^n, but as a grown-up 
to Russia by Empss Elizabeth to be medium of French; brought 

whom she m at St Petersburg in Aug 1745 of?!!? ^^^^e Emp peter hi, 

Ch as Catherine Alekseyevna (] 744) ’ “ received into the Orthodox 

Gifted with great personal charnL aw 

inteU^ and bottomless polttical guile ■ J a powerful 

own day. She enjoyed a long sueSL 0^"^.*’'= ««= ‘fta Great- in her 

Chosen-, later put it. 
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Bcmg politically nimble, she avoided the usual fate of becoming the pnsoner of 
the faction who had helped her. Her wide reading and personal contacts filled her 
head with the behefs (or at least the phraseology) of the Western European 
Enlightenment, and she has been interpreted as an example of an enlightened 
ABSOLUTIST, a phrase which is more appropnate to her aspirations than to her 
achievements To be sure, she reformed the admin system, plundered the Ch, 
liberalized the economy, emancipated the nobility, and helped it to absorb 
Western culture, but at the same time she increased the degradation of the 
peasants, serfs and colonial tnbesmen, drowned the Pbigachev rebellion m blood, 
persecuted the Enlightened Radishchev, opposed the French Revolution, and 
pursued a foreign polity of traditional Russian expansionism These discrep- 
ancies are not easy to explain Was she a tyrant for whom the Enlightenment was 
merely cynical window-dressing or was she an ideahst who became fhistrated 
by the realities of harsh political life? 

At home, as far as (a) Gov is concerned she began to give to Russia the blessing 
of a uniform legal-administrative system, manned by bureaucrats under the 
central supervision of the Senate Hitherto this had been limited to the environs 
of Moscow and St Petersburg, and the rest of Russia had suffered under the 
pnmihve form of prov and local Gov which simply placed the public at the 
mercy of all-powerful governors (yoevody) who ruled with the army, mdependent 
of central control (0 A Legislative Ckimmission was called (July 1767-Dec 1768) 
representing all social groups except pnvate serfs but dominated in practice by 
the nobility, to recodify the law after the long interval since the Law Code of 1649 
in thcTeign of alexis As a guide to its work she issuedJier Instruction (which 
she spent 2 years m wnting), based on the ideas of Montesquieu and Beccana 
This commission was m many ways politically inept, and it \vas dissolved before 
any laws were passed, but it did have certain advantages for Catherine It allowed 
important interests to express their hopes and gnevances the nobles, the towns- 
men, the peasants, the Cossacks, the Baltic provs etc It painted for Cathenne a 
vivid picture of what reforms were urgent and what could wait Above all, 
perhaps, its meetings and the publication of the Instruction introduced educated 
Russians to the ideas of Western Europe and helped to spread political con- 
sciousness, to sow seeds whose fruit would npen m the following century and a 
half (li) TTie I-aw on the Admmistration of the Provinces (7 Nov 1775) de- 
centralized and elaborated the admin structure mhented from peter l le about 
18 Govs (subemiia) each divided into provs (jjrovintsiia), each of which ivas 
divided into districts (iiezdd) By the end of Cathenne’s reign, there were 50 Govs 
and about 360 distnets, while the provs had been eliminated Secondly, the 
powers of the central Colleges were transferred to the head of each Gov, the 
Eubemator, and at Gov and district level these powers were split up among 
separate boards for finance, justice and welfare Thirdly, the judicial system was 
reorganized to separate criminal from civil justice, and to provide 3 distinct 
hierarchies of courts for the nobility, the town-dwellers and the peasants And, 
fourthly, the vanous boards at each level were to be manned by personnel, some 
locally elected and some centrally appointed This system gradunlly expanded 
into the empty spaces, and provided Russia with its admin structure down to 
Soviet times Despite the expansion, however, the bureaucracy still remained 
comparaUvcly thin on the ground In proportion to population it was only about 




a third the size employed by Western Eeropean states. O'O The Charter of * 
Cities (21 Apr 1785) divided townspeople into hierarchies of®”; ’ 
based on wealth. These were to elect the municipal council, which was to ohoos 
6-man committee to run urban affaiis. Unfortunately, the bootgeoisie w-as a trai 
growth in Russia, and most towns remained subject to the bureaucrats, tivj in 
central Gov did not change greatly in Catherine’s time, except 
immediate predecessors, she was a fully-cmploycd working ruler like Peter 1. in 
Senate expanded its activities as the highest decision-making body m the day-or 
day running of judicial and financial affairs and home affairs generally. It gainea 
in authority, thanks to the work of A. A. Viazcmskii and to the confidence 
Catherine placed in him as Prokuror-Gen, 1764-93. In 1768 a 9-man advis^ 
State Council was formed to mediate between the Empss and the Senate. The 
Colleges, for their part, became less collegial as their Pres behaved more and 
more like ministers, and less important as much of their w'ork was pushed out to 
the new gubemii. (v) The Russification of the conquered areas went ahead also 
from the i780s onwards. The Ukraine, the Baltic provs, Finland, Siberia and 
ultimately Poland and Lithuania were all cut up into Govs and districts, while 
their inhabitants were turned into serfs and serving nobles. 

(b) The social order of lord and serf consolidated itself generally and became 
impervious to Gov control, (i) The Charter of the Nobility (21 Apr 1785) was 
only one of several measures which raised the status of the nobles and relaxed 
the power of the autocracy over them - a continuing trend since the death of 
Peter I, This charter guaranteed the nghts which the nobility had already acquired, 
and added some new ones. It gave them as individuals the same legal safeguards 
against arbitrary power as were enjoyed by the citizens of Western European 
countries. It allowed them as a group to form corporations in their Govs and 
districts, meeting in assemblies every 3 years; though these assemblies had noth- 
ing like the powers of Western European Estates, nor could the nobility meet in a 
national assembly. But if the nobility did not acquire the power to resist the 
Crown as a class, they did so as individual civil servants. By an edict of 1767 and 
other concessions, Catherine allowed automatic promotion based on seniority to 
become the rule, mstead of taking into account hard work and ability. The per- 
sonnel became sharply divided into 2 categories : the dvoryme - a title thenceforth 
held onlv bv the too ranks, ie landnwnpre 


^ * • w r. — . oy i:'eter the Grears raoie 

toks ceased to emt (m so far as it ever did) and the Crown lost control of IB 

bureaucracy. Broadly speaking, Russia became divided into 2 Las' one where 
the dvoryane tyrannized over their serfs and ^ ^ ° , areas, one w 

dP 5 rfinies of the neaciant= ° the chinovniki ruled 

the destinies ot tne plants belonging to the State and the Ch The Crown’s 

activity became limited essentially to forcicn nniw o a — r/Loc 

far less capable of improving the lot of raismg revenue. It was 

limited monarchies of the West, (ii) The serfs m tW^^ citizens than the more 

to suffer. As an Enlightened ruler Cathenne^!f 

pation on humanitarian and economic cmTndcTI favoured emanci- 

out reforms which the woulf not “7^! 

achieved was to forbid the use of the improvement she 

she allmvcd lords to sentence serffto Wl lah ^ Otherwise, 

sens to hard labour with the Admiralty (1765); 
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forbade serfs to complain against their lords on pain of knouting and penal 
servitude for life (1767), and added to their number by enserfing many Ch 
peasants (1764 onwards) and the peasants of conquered provs (1780s onwards) 
Cathenne’s policies first raised hopes then caused deep suffenng and savage 
discontent (iii) The Pugachev rebellion (1773-4) was the biggest of the numerous 
riots and rebellions of the persecuted groups whose position deteriorated in 
Cathenne’s reign Emdian Pugachev, a Don Cossack and ex-raembcr of the 
Russian army turned outlaw, 1st raised the Yalk Cossacks to revolt m 1773 With 
his angry and skilfully composed manifestos - in which he claimed to be the 
Emp Peter HI - he soon rallied 20,000-30,000 partisans of diverse discontented 
peoples serfs, peasants, factory workers, Cossacks and frontier tnbesmen He 
offered the old religion, land and freedom He took Kazan (except for the 
Kremlm) on 12 July 1774, and posed a serious threat to Moscow and St Peters- 
burg until troops released from the Russo-Turkish War suppressed him. Cap- 
tured on 15 Sept 1774, he was taken to Moscow in an iron cage and in Jan 1775 
was broken on the wheel, beheaded, dismembered and burnt Similar savagery 
was meted out to the other rebels, the Yaik Cossacks being reorganized and 
renamed the Ural Cossacks. This insurrection is known to Soviet historians as 
the 4th Peasant War, like its predecessors, it achieved nothing, except that the fear 
It inspired was an important cause of the prov and local Gov reforms that began 
in 1775, and of the continuing alliance between the autocracy and the nobfiity 
(o) The Ch was further plundered and subordinated In 1764 Cathenne confirmed 
the decrees of Peter m nationalizing all land belonging to Chs and monastenes 
and bnnging it under a new Gov dept, the College of Economy The monks and 
clergy were paid salanes by the State, becoming something like chSnovnikl The 
million or so Ch peasants became State peasants and thus available to Cathenne 
as serfs, to be given away as presents About half the monastenes were dissolved 
In the 1790s the boundanes of the Bpnes were redrawn to match the boundanes 
of the civil admin so as to make it easier for the Govs to control the Ch In con- 
trast with Western European expenence dunng the reformation, the Russian 
Ch seems to have accepted this rapie without a murmur 
(d) The economy continued to flounsh as it had m mid Cl 8, and Cathenne fol- 
lowed the liberal policies favoured by the Physiocrats She confirmed Peter iil’g 
decree abolishing many State monopolies and allowing free public participation 
m the trade of most goods Industry was also opened up by the decree of Oct 
1762, allowing all the estates to start manufactures, except in the 2 capitals, and 
by the decree of Mar 1775, which allowed all ranks except serfs to participate m 
all industries - though vodka-distillmg remained a noble monopoly Cathenne’s 
poliacs stimulated both trade and mdustry, but concentrated them in the villages 
rather than the towns, and put them in the hands of nobles and peasants rather 
than twnsmen This last small group suffered a senous blow when Peter HI 
repealed Peter Ps law allowing merchants to buy serfs (Feb 1762) Without this 
source of labour they could no longer compete with the other classes, as their 
complamts to the Legislative Commission showed. Only 4 1 % of Russians were 
mban at that time, compared with 20 5% of the French and 32% of the Bntish 
^^Itural output also expanded, not because of unproved farming methods - 
which 'hthe more advanced areas had reached only the level of the 3-field system 
- but because of the enlargement of the cultivated area, especially after the 
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colonization of the Ukraine and the steppe lands down to the Black Sea. A 
sectors of the economy were stimulated by the expanding machinery of Gov, an 
by the rise m population, which from 14 million at the death of Peter I 
36 million at the death of Catherine (including 7 million gjiincd in the conQuered 
temtorics), 

(e) The Westernization of the Court and the top nobility in manners, momis and 
culture intensified during Catherine’s reign, and its elTccts sprciid out into the 
prov towns and cities. She appointed I 1. Uciskoi - wlio had lived in the " 
as Pres of the Academy of Arts and director of the St Petersburg Military 
Academy. Under Ins influence, educational provision for the privileged expanded 
with the setting up of the Moscow Orphanage (1763), the St Petersburg Orphan- 
age (1772), the Smolny Convent at St Petersburg for nobles’ daughters (1764) 
and a second girls’ school for commoners (1765) A general system of elementary 
and high schools m the capitals of each Gov and district was inaugurated when 
the Statute of Popular Schools was issued in Aug 1786: this scheme was worked 
out by Cathenne’s other educational collaborator, Fedor Yankovich dc Miricvo. 
By this time, private tutors and academics also proliferated for the rich, and the 
chief products of Western European culture w'crc readily available in Russian 
translation. At the same time, the soldiers’ schools and the Ch schools continued 
their more humble forms of instruction. By the end of Catherine’s reign, the high 
nobility at least were fully a part of the European Enlightenment, and w-crc already 
beginning to feel its seditious effects. Alexander Radishchev, whose Jountc}’ 

St Petersburg to Moscow (1790) exhibited deep disquiet over serfdom, autocracy 
and bureaucracy (and got him sent to Siberia), was only the most notorious of a 
generation infected, as Catherine complained, by the ‘French madness’. Kot 
surpnsmgly, the erstwhile Enlightened Empss was one of the severest critics of 
the French Revolution. 

Abroad, Cathenne’s reign brought Russia to a new peak of European power 
and influence, to the size of her armed forces, the skill ofher com- 

manders, and the bravery and endurance of her troops 

(a) Poland continued to suffer from Russia’s interference, though Catherine was 
able to Prelooi that m preventing any reform of the Polish system of Gov 
(anarchy modified by civil wars) she was defending constitutional hberties 
against absolutism, and that m stimulating dissidi-nt ^ , 

Orthodox Christians and the UmatS) she ^ M 

against RC intolerance, propaganda which ^ religious freedo 

the Enlightened. In 1763 she inTaded the admirers among 

ice-free ports - turned it into a subject prov and l ~ ^ Polish fief with 

death of K Augustus ra of Poland moS 1763 

pro-Russian Czartoryski family elected dominated by the powerful 

Stanislas Pomatowski, a former lover of ^ family: Count 

began to show sufficient independence of mi (1764). Soon, however, he 

effective hereditary monarchy and reduce- tn Poland into an 

Catherine intervened once more and forr a v.- cobles’ powers. As a result, 
of Feb 1768, whereby Russia guaranteed thf>^ ^ Polish-Russian Tr 

come’. A separate agreement protected tt. ^ constitution ‘for all time to 
groups. Finally, with a change to a m ^ of the dissident rebgious 

Catherine annexed large tracts of PoUcW "^^biguously aggressive policy, 

Polish temtory. Announcing that she was 
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liberating Russian subjects and .cuniting them with the fatherland, she par- 
ticipated in the 3 notonous partitions of Poland the 1st (1772) with Austria and 
Prussia, the 2nd (1793) with Prussia, and the 3rd (1794/5) with Austna, and 
joined by Prussia m Oct 1795 One of the largest States in Europe had dis- 
appicarcd from the map 

(b) Turkey continued to be Russia’s mam enemy as Russia pressed W into 
Poland and S towards the Black Sea It was an ancient hostility in which power 
politics, commcraal nvalry and religious difTcrences all played their part, while 
in St Petersburg dreams of expelling the heathen Turks from Europe and setting 
up a Russian ruler in Constantmople seemed to accord with Enlightened philo- 
sophy Spurred on by Catherine’s success in Poland, angered by Russian border 
raids, and encouraged fay France, Turkey launched (0 the IstRusso-Turkish War 
(1768-74) at a moment when Russia was unpreparccL The fighting showed that 
the Turkish armed forces were in a state of ripw decay and that Russia could 
handle military and naval operations at vast distances from the capital Cathc- 
rme’s armies conquered Moldavia, Wallachia and the Crimea A Russian fleet 
sailed round through the English Channel, across the Med, and into the Aegean, 
there anruhilatmg most of the Turkish fleet off Scio and Chesme, Asia Minor, in 
June 1770 By the picace Tr signed at Kutchuk-Kainardzhi, Bulgaria (July 1774), 
Russia made important gains She was confirmed in her possession of Azov, and 
gamed the Black Sea littoral between the Bug and the Dnieper, as well as part of 
Kuban and Terek The Cnmean Tatars became independent of Turkey and npe 
for subversion by Russia Russian merchantmen could sail the Black Sea and 
pass through the Straits Moreover, Russia received vaguely worded rights to 
protect the Christians in the Ottoman Emp - rights which could form the basis 
of later interference Turkey kept Moldavia, Wallachia and the Greek islands 
(u") The Crimea - after being subjected to several years of Russian subversion - 
was peacefully annexed by Catherine in Apr 1783 (iii) The 2nd Russo-Turkish 
War (Aug 1787-Dcc 1791/Jan 1792) resulted from Russian aggression - aided 
(1788-91) by Austna, who performed disastrously The Russian generals - especi- 
ally Pr Gregory Potemkin and Field-Marshal Alexander Suvorov - showed high 
accomplishments, captunng Ochakov (Dec 1 788) and other Black Sea temtones 
On the other hand, Cathenne s hope of taking Constantmople was disappointed, 
and by the Tr of Jassy (Dec 1791/Jan 1792) she had to rest content with the 
annexation of Ochakov and the coast between the Bug and the Dmester, as well 
as -the recogmtion by Turkey of Russia’s possession of the Crimea. 

(c) Sweden managed to end the Russian tutelagedt had suffered since the great 
NORTHERN WAR (1700-21) In Aug 1772 K Gustav HI set up an absolute 
monarchy and thus ended Cathenne’s attempt to cnpple Sweden by defending 
aristocratic constitutionalism Taking advantage of the 2nd Russo-TurkishWar, 

„ Russia (June 1 788-Aug 1 790), though without success The 

ir 01 Vereia (Aug 1790) restored the pre-war situation Sweden had failed to 
reg:^ any of her lost temtones, but Russia had also failed to turn Sweden into 
anotner Poland Nevertheless, when Cathenne d of a stroke at St Petersburg, 
sue had extended the Russian Emp by about 200,000 square miles, and added 
some 7 million new subjects 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-7 Jan 1536) 1st Q consort of K henry viii of Eng- 
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land, and mother of Q mary i. It was in order to divorce Cathenne that Henry 

began the English reformation. m Arthur, 

Daughter of KfERDiNAND of Aragon and Q tvilh 

Pr of Wales (Nov 1501), thdn his brother Henry , obtained 

the Angio-Spanish aiiiancc. For the 2nd mamago a ty; 

fromPp JULIUS it (Dec 1503) dispensing them from the ‘'"T ° ocKcd^ 

and the marriage was soiemnized at Greenwich, 2 ’'J’!''[ H o„n tired of 

to the throne. By 1 525 they had ceased to live together. ® ^ ^ „ „aie 

her (she was 7 years his senior) and, moreover, she liad ^ oroduced 

heir. (Apart from her daughter Mary who inter bourne 


heir. (Aoart xrom ner uuulimvdi iviaijt, mn- 

5 children, who were stillborn, or who d soon after u^ivc the 

vinced Henry that his marriage to his deceased brother s widow did n 
divine blessing. Moreover, Catherine was the aunt of the Emp cha » 

whose nnco-operative attitude in foreign affairs at this juncture rcndcrcQ 
willing to seek vengeance through Catherine. And, finally, he fell 
Anne Boleyn. This m'lxture of motives led Henry to set in train the oi 
proceedings in 1527. Pp clement vii used delaying tactics, never 
K with just the unequivocal pronouncement he required - for Henry’s ^ 

weak in canon law, while Clement could not afford to alienate Charles • 
Legatine Court under Cards wolsey and Campcggio opened at 
18 June 1529 before which both Henry and Catherine appeared; but it fade 
reach a decision before the (Roman) law vacation began on 31 July 1529. 
rine, a well-educated and high-principled student of humanism, throughon 
behaved in a dignified, almost heroic manner. The K spent a further year sendmS 
envoys to Rome, and at cranmer’s suggestion asking Oxford and Cambridge, 
as well as the French and Italian univs, for their opinion (which in 8 cases was 
favourable); but by Aug 1530 he had decided on a completely new line of attack. 
Instead of going cap m hand to Rome, where the Pp now proposed to try the 
divorce, Henry put forward a revolutionary new view of the position of England 
in the world and of the monarchy m England. Briefly, he asserted that no English- 
man could be cited before a foreign court, and that, to use a phrase that one of 
bis agents used to a papal nuncio, ‘the K is absolute emperor and pope in his 
kingdom’ (Sept 1530). Accordingly, when Anne Boleyn became pregnant by the 
K. (in Dec 1532, probably) the machinery for a purely English solution to the 
divorce problem was swiftly set in motion, as Thomas cromwell became the 
chief minister of the Crown. The Act in Restraint of Appeals was passed in Msf 
1533 prohibiting appeals to Rome from the Archbps’ courts in testamentary and 
matrimonial cases; and a special court at Dunstable under Cranmer (recently 
consecrated Archbp of Canterbury) opened on 10 May 1533 to try the case. 
Catherine refused to appear, either in person or by proxy; and on 23 May 
Cranmer declared her mama^ with Henry null and void, by which time the K 
had already secretly m Anne (25 Jan 1533). A year later ;t Lme, 7 years after 
the chvor^ proc^dmgs had begun, and after revieiving the whole case 4 times. 

pronounced Catherine’s mamage to Henry to be valid (Mar 

- Engird, or nSigate the 
humiliatums^thenne had to endure as she was separated from her daughter 

circumstances. 

She d at Kim on. probably of cancer. Her steadfast behaviour assured her 
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magnetic pemonality on the receptive Charles IX to persnatle 

ambitious scheme for uniting the French faci.ons m the marr.ape of Othw 

daughter, Margaret, with Antoine de Dourbon s her. 

and in a patriotic war against Spam - helping \vii,i.iam l of 

REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANns Qilherinc's politic.il ralculations and 

instincts turned her against Coligny She svas nv.arc of the 
run m hghting a Spain now apparently so strong after her s "=">[> „f 

at Lepanto (Oct 1571); and at the same time she was outraged b> the Iho g 
her son taking advice other than her own. Urged on by her 3rd son, the ' 

Henry HI, and the Guises, she descended from her elevated position . 

factions, and ordered Coligny’s assassination, the bungling of which Jed to 
Massacre of St Bartholomew (23/4 Aug 1572) This fatal deviation 
trality put her at the mercy of the Guises, and her influence was never so stro s 
again. Her role, and that of the Crown, shrivelled into one of 
noeuvring between the noble factions which really governed France. Abroad, s 
somewhat irrelevantly got her son Henry elected as K of Poland (May 1573), an 
then successfully preserved the French Crown for his return on the death o 
Charles IX on 30 May 1574. She continued to dominate him and his policy, 
conceding liberties to the Hugs, and then withdrawing them as the power- 
balancefluctuated. And it was her flexible negotiations with the various chieftains 
that were mainly responsible for the long peace of 1577-84 - as far as the Crov.'U 
was concerned, a peace of impotence. Her period of power was over, howeve^ 
and m 1588 Henry HI became his own man by dismissing the ministers she had 
told him to appoint. By the time of her death of pneumonia at Blois she was 
unimportant. According to a contemporary, Pierre de L’Estoilc, her demise 
‘made no more stir than the death of a goat’. 

Catholic Reformation The pre-Lutheran reform movement in the Cath Ch, as 
distinct from the more aggressive counter-reformation, which it broadened 
into. The result of the same historical circumstances that made the refor- 
mation possible (ie the corruption of the Ch, the rise of an educated laity 
demanding higher standards from the clergy, the conciliar movement, anti- 
clencalism, Erastianism, humanism and mysticism), the Catholic Reformation 
expressed itself in various ways, in various countries. In Spain, Card xim^NEZ 
DE CISNEROS tighten^ up clerical discipline, reformed the religious orders, and 
encouraged scholarship at school and tmiv level. In the Netherlands, the C14 
Brethren of the Common Life (lay and clencal) produced the Devotio modema, 
which stres^d the mw^dness of Christianity and its expression in practical life, 
eg in secondary education, a field in which they were very influential. One of their 
products was ER^MUs, a powerful expression of the Catholic Reformation. 
In Italy, the 5th I^t^an ^undl (1512-17) proposed reforms to Pps julius ii 

however. Moreover, the Oratory of 
Divme higher clerics and laymen) was founded near 

A elsewhere - to foster asceticism and good 

ShriSer <^iherti (1495- 

Tsln OT 1 P his bpnc of Verona; Gaetano (Cajetan) da Thiene 

rVioe in the world but 1^ Theatines (1524), an order of priests 

working in the world but living in monastic austerity; Gian Pietro Caraffa, the 
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PYM to destroy Strafford and Laud, and force the K to accept serious limitations 
on his power; but then split over Ch reform and the extent of the Cro\vn’s 
future subordination to Pari. Out of these fragments formed the Royalists and 
the Parliamentarians, and the Civil War ensued; 1642-6, the 1st Civil War, which 
Pari won, being better placed for a long struggle, especially with the Scots 
alliance and the creation of the New Model Army under an outstanding leader, 
Oliver cromwell; 1646-9, when the Army quarrelled with Pari, and divided 
into 2 factions, moderate and radical; while the K negotiated simultaneously 
with Pari, the Army and the Scots, making promises, but intending never to 
make concessions. After the Army won the 2nd Civil War - a series of local, but 
not necessarily Royalist, risings against Pari and the Army, aided by a Scottish 
invasion - it seized control of affairs, occupied London, purged Pari, tried the K, 


and executed him. 

(I) 1625-9: The 1st 3 Paris (June-Aug 1625, Feb-June 1626 and Mar 1628-Mar 
1629) saw the breach widen between K and Pari. Unlike his father, Charles did 
not indulge in provocative theoretical expositions of the royal power. His 
messages to Pari were short and sharp; but in practice he defended his pre- 
rogatives with vigour, and he felt his responsibilities deeply, especially as head of 
the Ch. Disputes arose over several issues (a) Buckingham’s disastrous foreign 
policy, involving the failure of Mansfeld’s intervention in the thirty years 
WAR (1625), the abortive attack on Cddiz (1625), the disgraceful Isle of Rh6 
expedition, all leading to bDleting, martial law and other grievances; (b) Charles’s 
promotion of Arminian clergy and relaxation of the laws against Caths; (c) Parl’s 
grant of Tunnage and Poundage for one year only instead of for the duration of 
the K’s life, and its subsequent refusal of further supplies (one cause of the 
foreign disasters); leading to (d) the collection of a Forced Loan, the dismissal of 
Chief Justice Sir Randolph Crew for refusing to afBrm its legality; followed by 
(e) the arbitrary imprisonment of 76 gentlemen who refused to pay, and the 
King’s Bench ruling (5 Knights' Case, or Darnel’s Case, 1626) that their arrest 
was lawful; (f) attempts by MPs to impeach Buckingham, whom the K saved by 
dismissing Pari; (g) the passing of the Petition of Right (signed by the K in June 
1623) which forbade arbitrary imprisonment, non-Parl taxation, billeting and 
martial law, (h) the assassination of Buckingham on 23 Aug 1628, and (i) the 
violent session of the H of C, fomented by eliot, in which the tearful Speaker 
was held down in his chair while 3 Resolutions were passed condemning non- 
Parl taxation and innovations in religion. 

(2) 1629-40: The 11 years’ Personal Rule saw Charles attempting the perhaps 
not impossible task of turning England into an absolute monarchy, (a) In foreign 
affairs, war was impossible without Pari grants, and so peace was signed with 
France (Tr of Suzc, Apr 1629) and Spain (Tr of Madrid, Nov 1630), while 
English aggress weness in taking advantage of the Thirty Years War was diverted 
into the expansion of trade and transatlantic colonial settlement, (b) In the Ch, 
LauJ and his minonty of Arminian clergy were given extravagant promotion 
and nllov^ to impose their ritualism on the majority by tyrannical means, 

f f ' I, but also to conservatives who resented 

i socially inferior clergy dictating to the laity, (c) In social 

necessitated extra efforts to protect the 
- . m tb. s j-ong, and this period saw unusual activity by the Privy Council 
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and Star Chamber, as well as by Strafford m the N and m Ireland, to enable th« 
state to encroach patemahsUcally on the self-gov communities of county and 
borough m order to enforce the Poor Laws, the Enclosure Acts and wage assess- 
ments under the Statute of Artificers of 1S63 (d) The revenue was expanded by s 
senes of devices which up to 1637 appeared to ensure the success of this experi- 
ment m non-Parl gov With the judges’ approval, Tunnage and Poundage 
continued to be collected, though not granted by Pari; and mcreased income was 
extracted by virtue of the K’s position as feudal over-lord, as well as from mono- 
polies In addition, dubious dormant rights of the Crown were exploited eg 
fines were levied for encroachments — perhaps a C old — on the royal forests or on 
common land, likewise, men with £40 a year and above who had not become 
knights at the coronation were all fined. Similarly, Ship Money, which the K 
could levy on coastal areas for defensive purposes, was expanded. It was imposed 
on the coast m 1634, and then extended to the inland counties m 1635 and after, 
though it was by no means certain that there existed a national emergency. The 
test case of John Hampden (1637) favoured the Crown, but by the smallest 
possible majority of the judges, and this, together with the K’s use of the navy 
on the Spamsh and Cath side in the Thirty Years War, caused a tax-payers’ 
stnke and a fall in receipts from 1637 onwards (e) Scotland, however, finally 
ruined Charles’s schemes by bnngmg war With their policy of resuming ahenated 
Ch and Crown land (Act of Revocation, 1625), capped by the sudden procla- 
mation of an Anghcan-type liturgy for Kirk (1637), Charles and Laud achieved 
the difficult feat of uniting the nobflity and dergy against them The Scots re- 
belled, their national pride and their religious bebefe outraged They drew up the 
National Co-venant (Feb 1638) pledging themselves to oppose these innovations 
by all means within their power Charles abandoned the new Prayer Book, but 
the Scots raised an army under Alexander Lesbe and began to attack episcopacy 
The K assembled his vassals at York and the bloodless border manoeuvnng of 
the 1st Bishops’ War took place, the penniless K soon yielding by the Tr of 
Berwick on 18 June 1639 He now recalled Strafford from Dublm (Sept 1639) 
who advised callmg Pari , but under the leadership of Pym the Short Pari (1 3 Apr- 
5 May 1640) refused supplies before redress of grievances, and was dissoli^ 
Strafford still advised war, usmg his army from Ireland, but the Scots started the 
2nd Bishops’ War by invadmg Northumberland and Durham, and again the K 
was forced to give in By the Tr of Ripon (Oct 1640) the Scots were to hold then 
positions and receive £850 a day until the rebgious disputes had been settled 
Charles had no option but to call another Pari 

(3) 1640-42 The work of the Long Pari (3 Nov 1640 onwards) in this penod 
divides into 2 phases before and after the recess in the autumn of 1641 In the 
1st phase Pym’s management achieved a umted Pari which (a) released and 
compensated Prynne, Burton, Bastwick, LUbume, and other victuns of Star 
Chamber and High Commission persecution, (b) impeached, attainted and 
executed Strafford, imprisoned Laud (executing him on 10 Jan 1645), while the 
other ministers fled abroad, and (c) chppcd the Crown’s powers with the fol- 
mwing statutes (1) Tnenmal Act (Feb IWI), guaranteeing a 50-day session of 
IWl at least every 3 years; (li) Act against the dissolution of the Long Pari 
^hout its own consent (May 1641), (hi) Tunnage and Poundage Act (June 
1641), setthng the dispute over impositions m Parl’s favour and voting customs 
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to the K for 2 months only; (iv) Act for the abolition of Star Chamber (July 
1641); (v) Act for the abolition of High Commission (July 1 641); (vi) Act abolish- 
ing Ship Money (Aug 1641); (vii) Act defining the boundaries of the royal forest 
(Aug 1641); (viii) Act against vexatious proceedings touching the Order of 
Knighthood (Aug 1641). These reforms, which ruled out absolutism for the 
future, represent the real, permanent revolution of this period, for they were 
eventually incorporated into the Restoration settlement of 1660. 

In the 2nd phase (beginning Oct 1641, after a 6-week recess) Pym could no 
longer postpone the emergence of the 2 underlying sides which eventually fought 
one another as Roundheads and Cavaliers. The chief issues were the reform of 
the Ch and the further limitation of the executive power. While there was practi- 
cally universal criticism of the Arminians, Pari was divided when it came to 
constructing something to take their place; ie between the extremists, or Root 
and Branch party, who favoured Presbjderianism and a fully revised Prayer 
Book, and the moderate, or limited episcopacy party, who simply wished to 
reduce the powers and pretensions of bps and make a few alterations in the 
Prayer Book. As for the executive, P 3 nn demanded a Pari veto on the K.’s minis- 
ters, and Pari control of the armed forces which had to be raised to suppress 
fte Irish rebellion of Oct 1641. ‘By God, not for an hour,’ said Charles. When 
Pyrn put the issue to the vote in the Grand Remonstrance in Nov 1641, he 
achieved a majority of only 11. In the increasingly frenzied atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion, m which each side expected violence from the other, with the 
K and Q negotiating for help from City financiers and Cath powers, and Pym 
keeping in touch with radial aldermen and preachers in the City, and publishing 

support, it was Charles 

bm Jan 1642 with 400 soldiers he invaded Pari to arrest 5 MPs, 
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London in Sept 1643, including an ambiguous promise to set up Presbyterianism 
in England. It was now loo late for the dilatory K to win the war, for a long 
struggle gave the advantage to Pari, in the form of lime to collect revenue and to 
tram troops The chief event of 1644 was the decisive victory of Pari and the 
Scots over the Royalists at Marston Moor, nr York (2 July 1644), where Oliver 
Cromwell’s cavalry swung the issue, and the K’s fate svas scaled the following 
year when Pari advanced beyond the concept of local levies to the creation of a 
national army - the New M^el - and expelled their half-hearted commanders - 
Self-Denying Ordinance (Mar 1645) Under Fairfax and Cromwell the New 
Model beat the K at Naseby, nr Market Harborough, Lcics, on 14 June 1645, 
Cromwell’s cavalry again winning the day In 1646 the Royalist remnants were 
mopped up, the K left Oxford in disguise on 27 Apr 1646, and gave himself up to 
the Scots near Newark on S May 1646 

(5) 1646-9. In these fluid post-war years Charles condemned himself to death 
by his readmess to negotiate sfieaous concessions with the vanous power groups 
which came in turn into prominence, while at the same time barely concealing his 
basic determination to remain steadfast in the defence of the monarchy and the 
Ch as he had inhented them As a Machiavellian he was not a success, hamstrung 
as he was by a willingness to die for what he saw as his duty The sticking points, 
as far as he was concerned, were the Crown’s powers over the army and over the 
Ch, and control of the Ch, he once said, ‘I hold to be of equal consequence to 
that of the militia, for people are governed by pulpits more than by the sword, m 
times of peace ’ His Civil War opponents now spht into 3 broad groups the 
Scots, Pari and the Army - while Pari divided into a majority, the ‘Presby- 
terians’ and a minority, the ‘Independents’, at the same time as the Army split 
between the generals, the Grandees, and the jimior officers and men, represented 
by the Agitators, their elected agents Moreover, the ‘Independents’ were them- 
selves an alliance of 2 groups - the radicals and the middle group - who eventually 
split apart Thus the K was faced with 6 mam interest groups, strung across the 
whole spectrum from conservative to radical m accordance with the amount of 
change they wanted in the existing political, religious and social system the 
Scots, the ‘Presbytenans’, the middle group, the radicals, the Grandees and the 
Agitators The Scots were only interested in setting up their form of theocratic 
Presbytenanisra m England The ’Presbyterians’, consisting of Presbytenan 
MPs, but also Independents and others, favoured an alliance with the Scots to 
negotiate peace with the K, in order to bead off further radical change, pohtical, 
religious or social Led by Denzfl Holies,' they reflected the fear of the Army 
which now gnpped the landed classes because of the high taxation it required, 
the distress its billeting caused, and the ‘levelling’ nature of its programme They 
determined to disband it The middle group (Pym’s old party) at first worked in 
a^nce with the radicals to form the ‘Independents’, consisting of Independents, 
sectariK and others, led by Ohver St John and Sir Henry Vane They wished to 
keep the Army m being, feanng the loss of everything they had fought for - 
«peciMy religious toleration - if they disarmed themselves before the K had 
been Mought to heel The Grandees, led by Cromwell and ireton, with increas- 
ing difiBcuIty bridged the gap between Pari and the Army, who moved further 
apart as the Army increasingly thought of itself as an interest in its own right, 
more representative of the people than Pari At the same tune, the Grandees had 
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lands, and the lands of Royalists which had been confiscated - but not lands 
which had been sold to pay Cromwellian taxation. It granted a revenue oJ 
£1.2 million a year to the Crov-m, which was inadequate in view of the Ks 
extravagance. It restored the Anglican Ch, and by a series of statutes knowm as 
the ‘clarendon code’ persecuted dissenters. Charles himself favoured 
toleration, but his 1st Declaration of Indulgence (Dee 1662) was blocked by 
Pari, (b) His foreign policy generally strengthened France (England’s long-term 
enemy), and consisted of (i) the sale of Dunkirk to France for financial reasons 
(Oct 1662); (li) the alliance with Portugal (Junc/July 1661), whereby Charles 
m Catherine Braganga (May 1662) and received Bombay and Tangier, and trading 
concessions in the Portuguese empire, while England aided Portugal in their 
revolt against Spain, thus weakening Spain in France’s interests; and (lii) the 
2nd Anglo-Dutch War (Feb/Mar 1 665-July 1 667) - the result of English com- 
mercial and colonial aggression, and not of Clarendon’s wishes. England won the 
battle off Lowestoft, Suffolk (3 June 1665), lost the Four Days’ battle in the 
Thames (1-4 June 1666), and suffered the humiliation of seeing the Dutch sail 
up the R Medway and set fire to the English fleet at anchor in Chatham, Kent 
(13 June 1667). By the Tr of Breda (July 1667) with Holland and France, England 
kept New Amsterdam, which she renamed New York. To the strains caused by 
the war were added the Great Plague, the last bubonic epidemic in England (at 
its height in Sept 1665), and the Fire of London (Sept 1666) which destroyed 89 
parish churches and 13,200 houses. Charles dismissed Clarendon in Aug 1667, 
sacnficing him to popular discontent, and giving a younger generation of poli- 
ticians their chance. 

The Cabal (1667-73): was not a united cabinet, but a motley group of ministers 
whose initials happened to make up that word: Sir Thomas Clifford, the Earl of 
Arlington, the 2nd D of Buckingham, Ld Ashley (later Shaftesbury) and the 
Earl of Lauderdale. During this period the K’s actions aroused those deep sus- 
picions which shortly became the basis of the support for Shaftesbury’s Whig 
Party, (a) He gave his real confidence to Clifford and Arlington, Cath sym- 
pathizers. (b) He joined Sweden and Holland in the Triple Alliance against 
France (Jan 1668); but (c) signed the Secret Tr of Dover with France (May/June 
1670) whereby louis xiv gave him a subsidy and he promised to declare himself 
a Cath, to restore the Cath Ch in England, and to declare war on Holland, 
(d) He treacherously launched the 3rd Anglo-Dutch War (Mar 1672-Feb 1674) 
in support of France - expensive, unsuccessful and unpopular, (e) He issued the 
2nd Declaration of Indulgence (Mar 1672), suspending the penal laws against 
Cath and Prot Dissenters; but Pari by this time w^ no longer so royalist. It 
forced him to withdraw the Declaration (Mar 1673) - as only Pari could suspend 
the laws - and sign the Test Act (Mar 1673), which drove all Caths from public 
office The Cabal disintegrated The D of York (future K James ii) resigned as 
Ld High Admiral (June 1673), and Clifford resigned as Ld Treasurer (June 1673) 

dying, perhaps by his own hand, on 18 Aug 1673. Shaftesbury was dismissed in 
Nov 1 673, and the rest followed shortly after. uisimsseu m 

rule of danbv (1673-9): at first calmed the deep fears of French ab- 
^lutism and Roman Catholicism which had been aroused by rumours of the 
K s pr^French foreign policy and by the revelation that the D of York - the 
heir to the throne - was a Cath. Danby reassured Pari and the business world with 
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the Spanish emp and an increase in gov revenues, though it is not ccrtain^h^far 
this was due to gov intervention and how far to natural economic growih. What- 
ever the case, the K’s attempts at Enlightened imperial reform had their danger. 
They disturbed the position of the privileged groups, and stirred the hopes of the 

unprivileged; in both cases feeding a desire for colonial self-gov. ^ 

(b) At home Charles and his ministers fought a steady battle for reform agau^ 
the entrenched beneficiaries of traditional privilege: the Ch, the univs and schools, 
the municipios (municipalities'), the senorios (lordships over towns and villages 
owned by nobles, monasteries, bps and Military Orders), the Mesta (a vast sheep- 
raising combine controlling large tracts of grazing land) and the gilds. Imaginative 
plans were produced, but only modest reforms achieved. Nevertheless, the plans 
were inherited by C19 Liberals (i) The Gov continued to improve in efficien^. 
At the centre, the Council of Castile became once more the chief organ, with its 
fiscals and presidents acting as mim'sters. The K took decisions with each minister 
separately until 1787, when the Junta de Esiado was formed - a Council of State 
to co-ordinate the policies of the different departments. In the bureaucracy, merit 
and experience counted more and more in appointments and promotions, while 
wealth and birth alone were less valued as qualifications. As the civil service 
became more elaborate, specialization of function increased, with the intendentes 
limiting themselves to military and revenue matters, and the corregidors con- 
centrating on law and order. Elaborate regulations on civil-service structure, 
salanes and duties etc, were published in the 1770s; and 1783 saw a further bout 
of rationalization whereby the corregidors were to bring the municipios further 
under bureaucratic control, especially in matters concerning justice, finance and 
conscription for the army. These reforms, however, applied only to royal land, 
and the pnvately-owned towns of nobles, bps, monasteries and Military Orders 
went their independent way. The army improved in size, quality and self-con- 
sciousness, and by the end of Charles’s reign it formed a separate power in the 
land, ready to intervene m politics. In local gov, httle was done to remove the 
noble oligarchs from power, though the problem was continually Under dis- 
cussion. All that Charles achieved was to bnng them under pressure from above 
and below: from above, by the corregidors and intendentes\ firom below, by the 
semi-democratic institutions brought in by Campomanes in 1766, immediately 
after the Mutiny In each commune, the rate-payers elected 4 diputados del comun 
and a sindico personero to sit on the town council and vote on matters of food 
supply. From 1768 onwards the big cities were divided into sections, m each of 
which the rate-payers elected an alcalde de cuartel to put down crime; and into 
sub-sections which each elected an alcalde de batrio to supervise law and order, 
hygiene, weights and measures, pauperism etc. They proved frail democratic 
plants, however, (ii) The Ch continued to receive the attentions of the K, who 
strongly favoured regalismo. Ch courts were weakened m relation to State 
courts. Asylum was restricted to 1 or 2 churches in each town. Higher ecclesi- 
astical taxation was enforced. The inquisition -independent until then of both 
Pp and K- was brought under State supervision It became less barbarous in its 
punishments, but continued to function as the terror of the Enlightenment. 
MmcovCT, Ae Jesuits were blamed, rightly or wrongly, for causing the Mutiny 
of Esquilache, and in Apr 1767 were expelled from Spain and the colonies, and 
deported to Rome. On 21 July 1773, under strong pressure from Flondablanca, 
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Pp aement XIV abolished the Order altogether At the same tune the Jansenist 
reformers, Enhghtened Caths who favoured a reduction in the power of the Pp, 
were given then head Under then influence the Ch was made to cut down all 
the worldly mdulgenccs which accompanied its festivals The Age of Reason also 
insisted that for hygienic reasons corpses should be buned outside the churches, 
and that meat could be eaten on Sundays Another aspect of the same En- 
hghtened campaign was the foundation, with State encouragement, of learned 
societies to further science, the arts and economic progress eg the Basque 
Amigos del Pals (FnenAs of the Country) of 1765, and the Madnd Royal Economic 
Society of 1775 These and many other societies all over Spain gave prizes, 
published journals, founded lectureships, opened schools and generally cam- 
paigned for the liberalization of the economy from its traditional restramts 
(lu) The economy has already been mentioned in connection with the liberal- 
ization and growth of impenal trade In Spam itself, Charles’s reign saw great 
improvements m commerce and industry, but not in agnculture The Treasury 
and the improved civil service generally saw its task not sunply as raising revenue, 
but as stimulatmg economic activity One sign of improvement smee the C17 
decline of SPAIN was population growth Between 1700 and the census of 
1786, the population rose from about 7 miUion to 10 4 million Commumcations 
also vastly improved, and imder Flondablanca’s impulse Madnd was connected 
with the capitals of the penpheral provs of Cataloraa, Valencia, Andalusia, 
Galicia and the Basque provs by a network of trunk roads Industry developed 
greatly m these provs , eg Barcelona was importing Bntish spuming-jenmes m the 
1780s, and installed its 1st steam-engine m 1790 Castile, on the other hand, 
remained 'backward, and industry stagnated at the small workshop stage 
Similarly, agnculture remained for the most part locked m traditional practices 
Some improvements occurred, of course In 1786 the Mesta lost its n^t of 
posesidn (its perpetual graiang nghts at fixed rents over vast tracts of Spam), 
while m 1788 landlords were given permission to enclose and plough up the 
pastures Moreover, some landlords acted as mimature Enhghtened absolutists 
on their estates By the time Charles caught a severe chill and d m Madnd, how- 
ever, he had faded to touch Spain’s basic agncultural problem* the masses 
of under-employed landless labourers on the one hand and, on the other, the 
vast stretches of unculUvated land kept off the market artificially by perpetual 
owners through mortmain m the Ch, entad among the nobdity, and all the nghts 
of the mimicipios 


Charles V (24 Feb 1500-21 Sept 1558) D of Burgundy (1506-55), K (Charles I) 
of Spain (1516-56), Holy Roman ^p (1519), who, in spite of a lifetime’s 


perseverance, was unable to solve the manifold problems of his many domains - 
far too extensive for one man to rule - and abdicated, retinng to a monastery 
b at Ghent, Netherlands, 1st son of Philip the handsome, D of Burgundy 
Md Joanna (The Mad), later Q of Castde, m Isabella of Portugal (1526) , crowned 
Emp by Pp clement vii at Bologna, Italy (1530), retired to a house by the 
^nasteiy of San Gerdnimo de Yuste in Estremadura, Spam (1557), d of fever 
Wthout great mental or physical quahties, but dommated by a zealous sense of 
cmligation towards the RC Ch and his vast political responsibilities (he identified 
the mtercsts of the two), Charles was overwhelmed by the multiplicity of his 
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tasks and retired from public life, haunted by a feeling of all-round failure. For 
clarity’s sake, each of his separate responsibilities will be treated in turn, as 
indeed he had to treat them himself, whether as D of Burgundy, K of Spain, 
ArchD of Austria, or HREmp; his all-European entanglements are treated 

under the habsburg-valois wars. v. t. 

Burgundy (ie the Netherlands), the source of much of his revenue, which he 
visited 10 times, and where he spent a total of 28 years of his life, was ruled 1st y 
his aunt Margaret of Austria (Regent 1509-30), then by his sister Maty o 
Hungary (Regent 1531-55). Their policy was to introduce central judicial and 
financial institutions without provoking revolt; and no serious inroads were made 
on the independence of the 17 provs, no reforms were made in the Ch, and only 
Burgundians were employed m the admin (3 precautions later neglected, to his 
cost, by K PHILIP II, Charles’s eld son and successor). The Regents did all they 
could to moderate the extent to which the wealth created by Burgundian com- 
merce and industry was taxed by Charles V and squandered in his wide-ranging 
international wars, of little concern to Netherlanders, though the provs apprecr 
ated that being a cog in his machine gave them protection from France, their 
permanent enemy. However, exploited beyond endurance, the people of Ghent 
revolted (1539). They were savagely suppressed, however, and Charles in person 
ordered the abolition of Ghent’s ancient constitutional privileges (1540). Another 
change in Burgundy’s position resulted from the Augsburg Compromise (1548). 
Hitherto the N provs had been fiefs of the Emp. Now they were joined with the 
rest into the Burgundian Circle, independent of it. 

In Spain Charles was K of Aragon and co-ruler of Castile with his mother. 
In all he paid 7 visits to Spain and spent 18 years there, ultimately establishing 
himself as a strong monarch capable of exploiting Spanish resources in men and 
treasure in his interests as HREmp, but at first finding himself confronted with 
serious trouble. On the death of Ferdinand ii (1516) the centres of resistance to 
absolutism broke out in revolt, partly as a result of hostility to Charles as a 
foreigner who spoke no Spanish, and who angered the Castilian Grandees by 
appointing one Burgundian, Guillaume de Croy, to be Archbp of Toledo, and 
another, Adrian of Utrecht (later Pp) to be Regent (among other tactless moves). 
In the Crown of Aragon, the towns of Valencia formed a revolutionary umon 
(the Germania) in Dec 1519, while in Castile a league of towns called the 
Comuneros broke out in revolt (June 1520), aided at first by the Grandees and 
clergy. Both revolts grew so radical, however, that the gov was able to split the 
opposition and use the now frightened Grandees to put down the towns (which 
were led by the minor nobility). The forces of the Comuneros were defeated at 
Villalar (nr Toro on the R Duero, Apr 1521); the Germania was gradually sup-’ 
pressed in the summer of 1522. The alliance of the Crown with the Grandees at 
the expense of townsmen and peasants continued for the rest of the reign, as 
Charles enforced the authority of the royal agents, the corregidores', as he more 
tactfully associated the Grandees with the high offices of State (not merely in 
Spain, but in Germany, Italy and the Netherlands as well), left untouched their 
privilege of paying no taxes, saw that they had more than their fair share of 
^e^tical patronage; as he gave his full support to the inquisition and the 
RC Ch; as he exploited to the full the military virtues of the Spanish upper 
classes m his widespread warfare in all parts of Europe; as he backed corte's 
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merged mto the last Habsburg-Valois War (1552-9), found Charles prematurely 
old and utterly unprepared He lost both combats In Germany, Maunce forced 
him to flee for safety from Innsbruck, Austria, down to ViUach in Carmthia 
(May 1552), and then to sign the Tr of Passau with Ferdinand (Aug 1552), on to 
whose shoulders he was now begtnmng to unload all his German problems This 
Tr gave Lutherans equal treatment with Caths, and promised that Germany 
would be gov by the Diet, as in the past - a confession of failure which Charles 
had to confirm by his signature of the Tr at Munich (15 Aug 1552) In Lorraine, 
Henry II occupied Metz, Toul and Verdun, and Charles’s attempt to retake Metz 
faded completely Having left the Emp to his brother Ferdinand, he now handed 
over Burgundy and Spain to his son philip n (Oct 1555 Jan 1556) Leaving his 
heirs to negotiate the German peace at auosburg (25 Sept 1555) and the 
Habsburg-Valois peace at Cateau-Cambr6sis (3 Apr 1559), he himself retired to 
Yuste to await death 

Charles VI (1 Oct 1685-20 Oct 1740) Head of the i^ustrian Monarchy (17 Apr 
1711), HRErap (12 Oct 1711), the last male in the Habsburg line, he ruled over a 
federation of provs at last rescued from the menace of Turkey, and thenceforth 
able to revive under the influence of counter-reformation piety and 
baroque culture At home, he was preoccupied with the problem of how to 
guarantee the integrity of Austria after his death without a male heir He wanted 
all his dominions to descend to his daughter, maria theresa, but he unwisely 
tried to achieve this by secunng international signatures to an agreement to this 
effect - the Pragmatic Sanction - insteaa of providing the monarchy with a firm 
structure of centralized absolutism Abroad, he entertained ambibons against 
Spam, France and Turkey, which were beyond Austria’s strength, and he left 
her in a vulnerable international position 

2nd son of Emp Leopold i and his 3rd wife, Eleonora Magdalena of Pfalz- 
Neuburg, ed by Jesuits, and deeply influenced by his experiences m Spam 
(1705-13) as the self-styled ‘K Charles in’, m (1708) Elizabeth Christina of 
Brunswick-WolfenbUttel (d 1750), a Lutheran converted to the RC Ch Unsmil- 
ing, haughty and distant, Charles took readily to the piety and ponderous Court 
ceremonial he found m Spam He went there dunng the War of the Spamsh 
Succession (1702-13/14, see Louis xiv) as the candidate of Austria, Britain, 
Holland and their allies, in competition wth Louis XIVs candidate, philip v 
The Bntish fleet disembarked him m Catalonia (Aug 1705) where he headed the 
prov rebellion against Castile (which supported Philip '\0, staying there until 
1711, when the death of his brother, Emp Joseph i, on 17 Apr 1711, forced hun 
to return to Vienna, Here he ended the Hungarian war of liberation (1703-11) 
by the conciliatory Tr of Szatmdr (Apr 1711) The War of the Spanish Succession 
was ended by the Trs of Utrecht, Rastatt and Baden (1713/14) By this settlement 
Austna recewed Milan, Naples, Sardinia and the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) 
Nevertheless, Charles never abandoned hopie of gaming Spam as well, and he 
imported mto Austna his camerllla of Spanish advisers, as ^veU as Spanish 
extravagance, with a Court of 2,000 employed persons and 30,000 parasitic 
place-seekers Spanish mysticism also enslaved him he trusted m God, but did 
not keep his powder dry His favountc diversions were the opera, horsemanship 
in the Spanish Rldmg Sdiool and bunting. 
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his trust m nuhtary and diplomatic adventures in scattered parts of Europe, 
instead of building sound institutions at home He had conflicts, not only with 
Turkey, Spam and France, but ako at times with Britain and Holland, his usual 
allies (a) The Austro-Turkish War (1716-18) was Charles’s response to Ottoman 
attacks on Venetian posts m the Morca (1715) Pr Eugen defeated the main 
Turkish army at Petenvardein (1716) and captured Belgrade (1717) By the Tr of 
Passarowitz (July 1718), Austna gained the Bindt of Temesvdr (le the rest of 
Hungary), the N part of Serbia including Belgrade, and parts of Bosnia and 
Wallachia (b) The Austro-Spamsh War (1717-20) flared up because Austna and 
Spam had not made peace at Utrecht (1713) Philip V of Spam had ambitions in 
Italy le he wanted pnncipalities for the 2 sons of his Q, Isabella Famese Charles, 
for his part, refused to abandon hope of gaming the whole of the Spaiush in- 
hentance Spam invaded Sardmia and Sialy {sec philip v) and Austria jomed" 
the pcacc-kecpmg Tnplc Alhance of Great Bntam, France and Holland, making 
It the Quadruple AUiance (1718) This group dictated the peace settlement of 
Jan 1720 Spam returned Sardinia and Sicily, Austria recognized Phflip V’s 
hmgship of Spam, and promised the suc<»ssion to Parma-Piacenza and Tuscany 
to Isabella Famese’s sons Austna ako received Sicily from Savoy, handing over 
Sardmia m return, (c) Austnan diplomaQ' (1720-32) was complicated by 2 
projects to which Charles gave high pnonty, and for which he was prepared to 
make sacrifices le the Ostend Co (chartered m Dec 1722 to trade m the E Indies 
where Great Bntain and Holland were paramount) and the Pragmatic Sanction 
(an agreement which guaranteed that the provs of the Austnan monarchy would 
descend ‘mdivisibly and inseparably’ to Charles’s heirs m perpetuity) The 
Pragmatic Sanction began as a Habsburg family agreement, and was later 
endorsed by the Prs of the HREmp, and then by the great powers Charles 
revealed it first to his ministers m Apr 1713 In 1716 his only son d, and’he 
named Mana Theresa, his eld dau^ter (b 13 May 1717), as his heiress. He spent 
1720-24 persuading the Habsburg provs to sign, and for the rest of the decade 
the Prs of the Emp, most of whom finally agreed at the Diet of Regensburg (Feb 
1732) The great powers signed one by one Spam in 1725, Russia in 1726, 
Bntam in 1731, France in 1735 In return for each signature Charles made con- 
cessions which weakened the Crown -m favour of the provs, and Austna m 
favour of the powers Austna and Spain caused a minor diplomatic revolution 
by formmg an alhance (1st Tr of Vienna, Apr 1725) by which Charles hoped that 
the Ostend Co - which was making-no headway m the E against British and 
Dutch hostility — could benefit from trade in the Spamsh colonies Thk created 
fte counter-alliance of Great Bntam, France, and their allies in the Tr of Hanover 
(1725) War seemed imminent, but Austna was not prepared to go so far m 
Spanish interests Bntam and France negotiated the 2nd Tr of Vienna (1731) 
whereby Austna allowed Spanish troops into Parma-Piacenza and Tuscany, and 
Ostend Co, while Bntam recognized the Pragmatic Sanction 
to) The WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (1733-5/8) saw Charles involved m 
^fitless warfare, beyond his resources In accordance with the Austro-Russian 
Tr of alliance (Aug 1726), Charles supported the Empss anna in her war to 
mace the Russian candidate on the Polish throne, and not the French Moreover, 
this candidate - the El Frederick Augustus of Saxony - earned Charles’s support 
“y recognizing the Pragmatic Sanction In the event, Charles was not able to 
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campaign in Poland for he was simultaneously attacked in W Germany and 
Italy by France, Spain and Savoy, while receiving no help from his ally, Britain 
(see walpole). By the Tr of Vienna (Nov 1738), the Austro-Russian candidate 
became K of Poland as Augustus III; but in return the French candidate - 
Stanislas Leszczynski - was given Lorraine and Bar, whose D - Francis Stephen, 
Charles’s son-in-law - took Tuscany in compensation. In addition, Austria 
ceded Naples and Sicily to Don Carlos (the eld son of Isabella Farnese, and 
future K Charles hi) and Tortona and Novara to Savoy, receiving in return 
the dubious advantage of France’s signature to the Pragmatic Sanction, (c) The 
Austro-Turkish War (1737-9) was the disastrous contribution which Charles 
made to the Russo-Turkish War of 1735-9, Charles being dragged in because of 
his alliance with Russia. Unfortunately for Austria, the Ottoman Emp was 
going through a period of revitalization in which a French adventurer — Bonneval 


Pasha earned out important military reforms. The Austrian army took the 
fortress of Nig and then lost it again (summer 1737), as a result of which Gen 
Doxat was beheaded and his C-in-C, Field-Marshal Seckendorf, placed under 
arrest. The new C-in-C, Field-Marshal Oliver Wallis, lost the battle of Grocka 
(Kroszeka), nr Belgrade (July 1739), and then had to fall back on Belgrade — a 
defeat for which he was gaoled for the rest of Charles’s reign. By the Tr of 

Austria had to make a hurried and humiliating peace 
behind Russia s back. All Pr Eugen’s gains of the 1716-18 war were surrendered 
except the Bdndt of Temesvdr. Austria was thus in a weak position when Charles 
d. In the E, her ally, Russia, was becoming a rival in the Balkans; in the W, 

gathen^ to break up the monarchy as soon as his daughter, 
Mana Theresa, should succeed. 


K of France (1483), who gave her the 
centralTOd absolutism and the disadvantages of the 
habsbur^valo^wars, which he started by invading Italy 

onl°12°on sn^diS h"' 

her htiband i n was dominated (1483-92) by his eider sister, Anne, and 

Louis XI d'iscontentpH ^ Beaujeu. On the death of the absolutist 

''“’“-*‘"8 «■" K LOUIS XI.) rose 

fora^ Pow^^I ftrSb '’t Duchy of Brittany, and such 

order in France defeated ' b'-m’ England. Authoritarian Anne established 

and m Cha’:KAttnn)rany i^ 

parative economfc'^ll-i^* mark^ by internal peace and consolidation, com- 
Regime continued reform. Steadily the foundations of the 

a centralized, bureaucratie nK superimposmg of the institutions of 

essentially of a loose federation^n? ^ Medieval France consisting 

personal relationships of ®®™"^^*c>nomous provs, governed by the 

independent-minded Ch rptn hy over-mighty subjects, an 

ingredients onheleS^onfT separatism. The chief 

high nobility, a hierarchy of ^ royal Council not dominated by the 

urban tribunals, a royal^tandinea™T^ f supervise the feudal and 

to supplement the income from the of feudal levies, a taxation system 

mcome from the royal domain and free from interference by 
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the Estates-Gcn Though Charles was not keen on the drudgery of gov, his reign 
continued the tradition of his father and saw significant developments in all these 
fields 

It is a pity that his foreign policy was not equally realistic. In 1492 he was 
swayed by favourites such as £tienne de Vese to overthrow the Beaujeu group 
and strike out on his own, and m particular to invade Italy Charles bad a 
questionable and remote claim to the Kdom of Naples, but his head was also 
seething with archaic notions of chivalry and vague and romantic ambitions to 
crusade against the Infidel, conquer Jerusalem, and be crowned Emp m Con- 
stantinople. As far as Italy was concerned, the invitation of Ludovico sforza, 
ruler of Milan, turned the scale Charles safeguarded his rear by buying off 
K HENRY VII of England with cash (Tr of Etapics, Nov 1492), by ceding Rous- 
sillon and Cerdagne (near the Pyrenees) to K Ferdinand ii of Aragon (Tr of 
Barcelona, Jan 1493), and by giving up Artois and the Franchc Comt6 to Maxi- 
milian of the Netherlands (Tr of Scnlis, May 1493) Thus, giving up the hard- 
won gams of his predecessors, and sacrificing the real tmd near interests of 
France to the foolish pursuit of will-o’-lhc-wlsps in distant parts, Charles entered 
Italy through Piedmont (Aug 1494), and marched S through Pisa, Florence and 
Rome to enter Naples without a battle (Feb 1495) The Holy League of Venice 
(the Pp, Emp, Spain, Milan and Venice) was soon formed against him (Mar 

1495) , and Charles retreated, fighting the 15-minute-long, mdecisive battle of 
Fomovo (6 July 1495) with the League, but managing to escape with his army 
intact home to France Meanwhile, the absurdity of French ambitions in Italy 
was revealed as K Ferrantmo of Naples re-established his control with the help 
which Ferdinand sent from Sicily Moreover, Charles’s aggressiveness led to the 
union against him of his chief enemies, the Emp Maximilian and Ferdinand and 
ISABELLA of Spam, an alliance cemented by the double mamage of their children 
PHILIP the Handsome to Joanna the Mad, and Margaret to Don Juan (Oct 

1496) These lessons were lost on Charles, however, for he was preparing a 
further Italian adventure when he d after an accident at Amboise in which he 
struck his head on a low doorway He left no children 

Charles K (27 June 1550-30 May 1574) K of France (1560) during the french 

WARS OF RELIGION 

2nd son of K henry ii and Catherine de medici, he was only 10 when 
he succeeded his brother, Francis ii, and his mother ruled as Regent until he 
^ proclaimed of age on 17 Aug 1563 He m (Nov 1570) Archdss Elizabeth of 
Austaa, daughter of Emp Maximilian n, but left no children except for the 
D d Angoul6me, by his mistress. Mane Touchet Sad, sickly and vacillating, 
at was dominated by his mother, whose policies contributed to the outbreak of 
me Wars of Religion m Mar 1562. Alternately in the gnp of the Guises and the 
Bourbons, he had htUe effect on events except during the bnef penod of Hug 
asrendancy at Court, 1570-72, when the Hug leader coliony, actmg as a 2nd 
h^er, advocated unity at home m a patnotic war against Spam by sending 
troops to help the Dutch m the revolt of the Netherlands Coligny 
ataost extracted Charles from the maternal influence, but not quite, for, by 
hl^omcally playing oil his emotions and appealing to raison d'itat, she eventu- 
ally persuaded him to back the momentous decisions which led to the murder of 
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Coligny and the Massacre of St Bartholomew (23/4 Aug 1572). Depressed by 
remorse, he d at Vincennes of tuberculosis. 


Charles X Gustav (8 Nov 1622-13 Feb 1660) K of Sweden (1654), who launched 
the War of the North (1655-60) against Poland and Denmark. 

Eld son of John Casimir, Count Palatine of Zweibriickcn and his wife, Cathe- 
rine, sister of K gustav ir adolf, who were refugees in Sweden from the 
THIRTY YEARS WAR; cd Carefully as a soldier, including touring abroad (1638- 
40) and service with the Swedish army in Germany (1642-5). He and his cousin, 
Q CHRISTINA, formed an adolescent romantic attachment which he would 
have hked to transmute into marriage aijd political power. She, with her subse- 
quent distaste for marriage, instead had him appointed C-in-C of the Army 
(1648); and then used the crisis of 1650 to coerce the nobility into recognizing 
him as her heir (Oct 1650). He was crowned the day she abdicated, and shortly 
after he m (Oct 1654) Hedvig Eleonora of Holstein-Gottorp (d 1715), by whom 
he had 1 son, the future Kcharlesxi. 


At home, he inherited a critical situation (see oxenstierna) in which the 
long-term constitutional struggle between the Crown and the nobility was 
exacerbated by the urgent need to make the aristocracy disgorge some of its 
wealth m order to save the Crown from bankruptcy and to pacify the lower 
Estates in the Diet (riksdag) - burghers, clergy and peasants - who were growing 
mutinous at their high taxation Decisive, ruthless and energetic, Charles adopted 
the policy long demanded by the commoner Estates: the leduktion (resumption) 
of Crown lands which had been donated to the nobUity by profligate monarchs 
or sold to them by others for ready cash. In the Diet of 1655 he used the support 
of the 3 lower Estates - a traditional alliance m Swedish history - to force 
through a law to make the nobles give up 25% of the lands granted to them 
since Nov 1632, the date of Christina’s accession. In practice the Commission 
appointed to carry this out achieved little, since the War of the North immedi- 
ately began to monopolize the gov’s attention. 

Abroad, he started the War of the North by attacking the Poland of JOHN 
II CASIMIR thou^. Impenetrable and unpredictable as he was, it is impossible 

Pni Prot.ably the apparently imminent 

^llpse of Po^^^dpder the onslaught of the Cossack RebeUion (1648-57) and 
Ae Russip War (1654^. Charles considered it urgent to occupy Poland before 
RuKia did ^ ALEXIS s westward advance threatened the Swedish emp in the 
E Baltic. Addipnal motives were the Cath John n Casimir’s persistence in 
clmraip to be K of Sweden; and Charles’s desire to unite his restive people by 
deflecting thp f^hnp against a foreign enemy. Whatever the case, Emope wi 
soon electnfied ^y^is swift and daring 2-pronged attack' m the W through 
Pomerama to take W Poland and race high up the Vistula vaUey; m the E from 
Riga to penetrate deep into Lithuania. In the W he took Warsaw ho a /o c ^ 
165S) and Cracow (9/19 Oct 1655); alhed with 

Sweden (163^) in an un’snccessful aSLk of 

SI- -Si'st/s “3 
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the high nobihty disgorge the royal properties they had taken over during the 
Regency By the end of his reign the Crown held 30% of all land instead of the 1% 
It had held at the start, and the income from it freed him from great-power 
bullying abroad, and financed his wide-ranging reforms at home 00 The rdrf 
(CounciO - the magnates’ institution and the traditional defender of consti- 
tutional rights against absolutism - lost power during the Seaman War, as 
emergency measures had to be taken, and as Charles was able to play upon the 
nvalnes between the magnates and the other social groups The riksdag of 1680 
declared that the K was not bound by the decisions of the rdd In 1682 its full 
name svas changed from Council of State to K’s Council In 1693 the riksdag 
declared the K to be ‘by God, Nature, and the crown’s high, hereditary nght 
an absolute sovereign king’ (i'O The army was placed on a ne\v footing the 
wdelningsrcrket or allotment system It was a consenpt, citizen army, paid by 
being given farms, or revenues from farms, on the lands which had returned to 
the K in the rcdnktlon It became the best trained and equipped force ever to 
leave Sweden, as its clockwork mobilization and early victoncs under K Charles 
XU later proved (iv) The bureaucracy was much improved by a highly indus- 
tnous K. The Table of Ranks (1680) made promotion depend upon service and 
ment rather than birth; and, though the civil service was still dominated by the 
nobility, it became progressively more open to commoners Regularly paid and 
closely supervised, it became the well-oiled machine which governed Sweden 
during the 15-ycar absence of K Charles XU, and then ensured the preponder- 
ance of the riksdag in the so-called Age of Liberty after his death There is no 
telling what glories it might have achieved under Charles had he lived Unfortu- 
nately, he was only 41 when he d at Stockholm of cancer of the stomach. 


Charles Xn (17 June 1682-30 Nov 1718) K of Sweden (1697), a young and 
^cetic military hero who maintained the absolute rule set up by his father, 
K CHARLES XI, and led Sweden in the oreat northern war, 1700-21, 
spending his whole reign - until his death in action - defending her against a 
co^ition of Denmark, Saxony-Poland and Russia, later jomed by Brandenburg 
and Hanover 


^ Charles XI and his Q consort, Ulrika Eleonora of Denmark, 
noroughly cd, by good tutors m preparation for the kingship, in science, mathe- 
^ ICS, philosophy, theology and the Arts, as well as political and militaiy 
les, in which his father gave him a practical groundmg by takmg him with 
on oflacial business, he loved music, architecture and the theatre, and was 
uent m Latin and German as well as Swedish, he remamed a bachelor, saying he 
^ mamed to the army’ A 5-man Regency, trained by Charles XI, had been 
lett to govern dunng the boy-king’s mmonty, but in Nov 1697 the high nobility - 
e leaders of the constitutional resistance to absolutism - offered the K full 
powers, thinking a 15-year-old K would be easier to dominate than would the 
a obsequious commoner Estates concurred, and so the riksdag 
of hi ^ f Charles of age The young K, however, continued the absolutism 

ntiHR ‘“d Rut* he impressed his subjects with his powerful will 

his f th devotion to the religious and political duties he had learned from 
bv practised self-control, toughemng hunself physically and morally 

oy seit-denial and hard exercise. He was chaste, abstemious and brave, even 
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1 . A inri hk men in person into battle to arouse a like spirit of self- 
rash, and he a tragic inevitability in the uneven struggle which 

S reign and in the total dedication with which he steeled 
Sweden fa . ...ujc task. Cl 7 Sweden had exploited favourable circum- 
himself to ^^^J^^f^Jltic emp which she was, in the long run, incapable of 
stances population and resources - against a coalition 

nfher eTp^clirw^^^^^ JbJ a new great conqueror, pctcr r of Russia 

Charles’s enemies seized the opportunity of a minority gov to exact their reveng 
bv laughing the Great Northern War; and in it Charles’s life was totally ab 
from his invasion of Denmark (1700), through his victory over Russia 
nt Narva (1700), his conquest of Poland and pacification of Saxony (1700-6), his 
invasion of Russia (1707-9) and his defeat at Poltava (1709), his long exde m 
Turkev (1709-14) to his homecoming and subsequent death in action at Prea- 
riksheld, Norway, from a bullet which might have been fired by one of his o\w 
men On his death, the civil service, which had governed Sweden during his 
absence, carried out the measures (1719) which established Pari Gov and in- 
augurated the Age of Liberty. At the same time the new Gov made peace with all 
Sweden’s enemies, ceding Bremen and Verden to Hanover, yielding Stettin and 
most of Pomerania to Brandenburg, giving up her exemption from the Danish 
Sound dues and also her special support of Holstein-Gottorp, and transferring 
her Baltic provs - Livonia, Estonia, Ingria and part of Karelia - to Russia. 
Swedish absolutism was over - if only temporarily; but Sweden as a great 
imperial power was finished for ever. 


Christian IV (12 Apr 1577-28 Feb 1648) K of Denmark-Norway (1588), whose 
ambitions for the domination of the Baltic and N Germany during the 1st half of 
C17 aroused the suspicions of Holland and other interested powers, provoked the 
resistance of the Danish nobility, and were eventually frustrated by the military 
superiority of K oustav ii adolf of Sweden, 

Son of K Frederick n of Denmark, and his wife, Sopliia of Mecklenburg; ed 
as a Lutheran; m 1st (1597) Anna Katerina of Brandenburg (d 1612); m 2nd 
(1615) Kirstine Munk (d 1629). (His sister, Anne, m K james vi of Scotland.) 
He was elected K while still a minor and came under a Regency provided by the 
Council (ngsrdef) till 1596, when he assumed what few powers the crown of 
Denmark enjoyed. A bluff, red-faced, hard-drinking hedonist, who could com- 
mand the fleet in battle as well as plan new cities, he achieved a place in the 
affections of the Danish nation. Throughout his reign he was hamstrung by the 
short-sighted opposition of the nobility m their Council, which left him short of 
resources, and cramped economic progress with their subjection of the burghers 
and their practical enserfment of the peasants. 

At home, he created a navy, but not an army. He encouraged investment m 
industry and mining, built new towns, improved the defences, extended the ports, 
and beautified Copenhagen. He founded Gluckstadt in 1626 to out-trade Ham- 
burg; but he was no more successful in this venture than he was in his ambitions 
for his E and W Indies Companies. 

Abroad, he was able to play the great power, thanks to the income he received 
from the Sound Dues which shipping had to pay to pass through the narrows 
between Denmark and the Scandinavian 1- both coasts of which were 
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his His foreign poiicy was charactcnzcd by his nvalry with Gustav n Adolf of 
Sweden for supremacy in the Baitic, and by his bnef intervention in the thirty 
YEARS WAR in the hopes of sccunng some atics of the Hanseatic league, 
such as Hamburg, LObcck and Bremen, as well as a scculanzed bpnc or two m 
NW Germany - OsnabrOck and Halbcrstadt, for example - to add to Bremen 
and Verden which his famiiy already controlled He failed in both areas, for the 
nobihty refused to provide backing for adventures which they regarded as more 
in the interests of the royal family than of the Danish State, especially his incur- 
sions into Germany which he pursued as D of Holstein, and thus as a member 
of the HREmp (a) In the 1st Swedish War (or Kalmar War, 1611-13), he cap- 
tured Alvsborg, but failed to conquer Sweden The Tr of Knfired (Jan 1613) thus 
registered short-term victory but long-term defeat Gustav Adolf had to re- 
purchase Alvsborg wth a large ransom, but Denmark failed to re-create the 
Union of Kalmar (which K gustav i vasa had broken up m 1523) and still had 
to allow Sweden exemption from the Sound Dues Moreover, Chnstian’s aggres- 
siveness threw Holland and the Hanse cities onto the Swedish side (b) In the 
Thirty Years War, Christian made a brief and unsuccessful intervention in the 
so-called Danish War (1624-9), when, as the chief military arm of the anti- 
Habsburg alliance organized by Holland and richelieu in the Tr of the Hague 
(Dec 1625), he was defeated by the army of the Cath League under Tilly at 
Lutter m Ixiwcr Saxony on 27 Aug 1626 He was forced to withdraw from 
Germany and witness the ravaging of Jutland by Tilly and Wallenstein, and, 
though he made a bnef alliance with Gustav Adolf to force Wallenstein to 
abandon the siege of Stralsund (Aug 1628), he withdrew from the Thirty Years 
War in the Tr of LObcck (May 1629), signed with the Emp Ferdinand ii 
He relinquished his temtonal ambitions in Germany, where his rival Gustav 
Adolf now took his place as the Prot leader (c) His 2nd Swedish War (1643-5) 
may have begun with a surprise attack by Sweden, but it had been provoked by 
Christian’s anti-Swcdish diplomatic moves, his raising of the Sound Dues 8 times 
wtween 1629 and 1639, his attempts to limit Sweden’s exemption from them, and 
ms blockade of Hamburg m 1643 Denmark was decisively defeated, and by the 
Tr of BrSmsebro (Aug 1645) had to recognize Sweden’s complete exemption 
from the Sound Dues, give her the E Baltic islands of Osel and Gotland, as well 
as me Norwegian provs of Jfimtland and Hfiocdalcn, and leave her in occupation 
of Bremen and Verden Moreover, Sweden was to occupy Halland for 30 years 
Wrmanently, in fact), a geographical revolution which gave her the N side of the 
Mund - a stretch of international water which could no longer be regarded as a 
Danish nver, as Christian had claimed Humiliation thus marked his dechning 
when, abroad, Sweden took Denmark’s place as the chief power in the N 
Md, at home, his indebtedness offered further opportunities to the nobles on the 
Council to reduce the powers of the Crown. ^ 

piristina (8 Dec 1626-19 Apr 1689) Q of Sweden (1632-54), who abdicated and 
°®<=ame a Cath. 

Daughter of K gustav ii adolp and his Q consort, Maria Eleonora of 

iMdenburg, ed, after bemg separated from the bad influence of her neurotic 
mother (1636), by Bp Johaimes Matthiae, according to her father’s will, like a 
man Untd she came of age on 8 Dec 1644, Sweden was ruled by a Regency under 
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A:xel oxENSTicRNA who admitted her to Council meetings from the age of 14, 
and with whom she increasingly disagreed in her ’teens. She had ‘naught of a 
child except age’, said a contemporary, and ‘naught of a woman except sex’. 
Stocky, masculine, early-rising, headstrong, vain and highly intelligent, she had 
a romantic attachment to her cousin, the future K charlhs x gustav, but by 
the mid 1640s she had ended it. She had determined not to m, but nevertheless 
to secure the recognition of Charles Gustav as her successor. Oxenstierna and 
the nobility opposed both these decisions, but she eventually forced them into 
compliance during the economic and social crisis of 1650, which was partly 
created by her extravagant gifts and sales of royal land to the nobility {see 
oxenstierna). In the Diet (riksriid) of 1650 she backed the non-noble Estates - 
burghers, clergy and peasants — and scared the nobles into making a bargain \vith 
her. By Oct 1650, all Estates had recognized Charles Gustav as her heir, and she 
henceforth abandoned the radicals and reassured the nobles again. She also 
differed from Oxenstierna in foreign policy, being willing to make concessions in 
order to bring an end to the thirty years war in the Tr of Westphalia (Oct 
1648). As well as being a keen horsewoman, Cliristlna was a gifted linguist and 
devotee of scholarship, philosophy, music and the visual arts. Her restless 
researches led her into secret contact with the Jesuits and by 1652 she was 
probably a convinced Cath, possibly swayed in this direction partly by her con- 
yersations with Ren6 Descartes, who spent some unhappy months in Stockholm 
0649-50) and d there. Since conversion to Rome was a criminal offence in 
Sweden, her rehgious views were undoubtedly a powerful motive impelling her 
towari^ the very rare act of voluntary abdication. Others were the desperate 
position of the Crown, and the social unrest which came in the wake of 
the 1650 crisis when civil war was m the air. She first announced her desire to 
abMdon the throne to the Diet in Aug 1651, but she was talked out of it, and did 
nothand over tohw cousin until 6 June 1654. In Brussels she was secretly received 
m Innsbruck shc ceremomally embraced the faith 

entered Rome incognito (Dec 1655) and settled 

Tv. ^ participant in Rome’s 

^ ^ intervened frequently in Vatican politics and 

Pions type of Cath the Pp had expected. 

Sr fZr^ orchestra. Bernini was 

dominated the 1650s she at first 
She visited France (1656 and 
u ^ secret scheme with M az arin (Tr of Compiegne, 

Sept 1656) whereby France would conauer SnanTcR xt i 
her Q. then shervould leave it to France to ” 

for her Court Equerry, the Marquis of MonaTd^ w ’ 

which she had him executed at Fonlatoebteu n out, a crane for 

(and d) in the Palazzo Riario, meddling to Mpd elS™f “ Rome, she hved 
trying to get up a crusade against Turk^ and .,1 ’ 

assembly of pictures, books, manuscripts, medabte '* ® ™ “Portoot 

Civfl War, the English (1642-6) Between the 

in which Pari defeated the K, hut was th«i S Charles i and Pari, 

well and the Army, who executed fh^ ^ hself ov^hrown by Oliver crom- 
y, wno executed the K and declared a republic. (For the 
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course of the Civil War, sec Charles i and cromwell.) Here follows an 
explanation of the immediate causes, the deeper causes and the causes of the 
victory of Pari 

The immediate causes began with the growth of hostility to the K compounded 
of 4 mam elements constitutionalist resistance to absolutism, separatist oppo- 
sition m county and borough to ccntralmtion (practised by strafeord, and 
others); Puritan and anti-clencal hatred of the Arminian measures of laud, 
nationalist shame and aggressiveness at the disastrous pro-Cath foreign policy of 
buckinqham This hostility found expression in the 1st 9 months of the Long 
Pari which the K was forced to call on 3 Nov 1640 because he was bankrupt, 
having lost the Bishops’ Wars against the Scots, on whom he had been trying to 
impose Arminian Anglicanism By Aug 1641 a senes of statutes, passed by a 
united Pari and signed by a defeated K, depnved him of the men and the powers 
which had aroused the opposition, this legislative revolution could have been the 
end of the matter except for 2 chief questions over which the K put his foot down 
and Pari divided into what later became the Royalists and Roundheads (a) what 
kind of Ch was to replace that of Laud 7 and (b) what further concessions should 
bo demanded from the K in order to safeguard those already gamed? Charles 
by this time had aroused complete mistrust, and pym and his party, appealmgTo 
nascent urban radicalism outside Pari, demanded control of the Army, and a 
negative voice m the choice of ministers Feanng this - and determined through- 
out to defend to the death the monarchy he had mhented, by whatever means, 
however impolitic - Charles initiated the use of force m trying to arrest 5 MPs 
and 1 Lord (Jan 1642) who escaped to the protection of the City of London where 
opponents of the K had just won the elections The Civil War began soon after 
' Deeper causes The events just outlmcd would not have occurred, and could 
not have resulted in such deep divisions m English society without developments 
which had evoived over the whole Tudor and Stuart period In Gov, the Crown 
had failed to build a standing army and bureaucracy, and Pari had grown into a 
regular and essential partner in raising revenue and changmg the law In the 
ecowTTjy, the growth of capitahsm in agnculture, commerce and mdustry, along 
wfh the increase m population, the price revolution, and the geographical 
di^venes, was transforming medieval life in all its aspects In society, big 
TOnsfere of wealth had occurred, strengthening the gentry and the professional 
classes, wcakenm'g the feudal aristocracy, diversifying the social structure, m- 
^^teastng social mobility and replaang service bonds with commercial relation- 
ships In ideas, the revolutionary stimulus of the Renaissance and refor- 
mation, the growth of science and reason, and the spread of lay education were 
ailing men with new aspirations and values, Puritanism In England being an 
®®P®ciaIly important element m the nse of an mdependent-mmded and self- 
conQdent revolutionary group 

The Victory of Pari can be asenbed to the following causes (a) Charles and his 
^aerals - Pr Rupert, Hopton, Newcastle etc - were infenor m powers of organ- 
imfion and fightmg ability to Pym, Fairfax and CromwelL (b) Pari controlled 
the rich and populous S and E, including London and the chief ports, and also 
enjoyed the support of Warwick and the navy This gave them the material 
nnd psychological advantage of possessing the centre of admm and communi- 
cations, a convenience which promoted a unified command and produced 
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taxation, credit, prestige, manpower, war materials - all decisive in the long run, 
once the K, by not capturing London, had wasted the short-term advantages he 
had in the gifts of cash and plate and the superior fighting qualities of the aristoc- 
racy - who soon quarrelled among themselves, (c) Pari drew strength from the 
religious fervour and the superior numbers of the Puritans, especially in the 
cavalry, and especially when the war party gained control with the New Model 
Army and the Self-Denying Ordinance, (d) Pari was aided at a crucial point by the 
Presbyterian Scots, whereas the K suffered loss from his dependence on the Irish. 


aarendon, Edward Hyde, 1st Earl of (18 Feb 1609-9 Dec 1674) Moderate oppo- 
nent of K CHARLES I of England who changed sides to become a leading Royalist 
in exile, who organized the settlement at the Restoration, and who was K 
CHARLES ii’s Ld Chancellor and chief minister until his dismissal and exile. 

Eld son of Heiuy Hyde, a lawyer turned country gentleman; ed at home by the 
vicar, then Magdalen, Oxford, and the Middle Temple, practising as a lawyer; 
m 1st for love (winter 1631/2) Anne, daughter of Sir George Ayliffe (d 6 months 
later of smallpox); and 2nd (1634) Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
Master of the Mint, forming a connection which brought him legal posts in the 
admin; elected MP for Wootton Bassett, Wilts, in the Short Pari (Apr-May 
1640), and for Saltash, Cornwall, in the Long Pari (Nov 1640 onwards),'ln the 
1st phase of the Long Pari (1640-41) he played a leading part in passing the 
revolutionary legislation which reduced the arbitrary powers of the Crown and 
championed the Common Law. In the 2nd phase (Oct 1641 onwards), when Pari 
spilt into what later became the 2 sides in the civil war, he voted against the 
Root and Branch party in favour of limited episcopacy, and opposed pym’s 
Grand Remomtrance (Nov 1641), as well as his demand for Pari control of the 
^y and Pari veto on ministers, and his appeal to public opinion outside Pari, 
aar^don now bec^e a royal adviser (Oct 1641), but was unable to persuade 
&e K of the necessity of seekmg a compromise with Pari. Clarendon was never 
^ ^ ^ him over his attempted 

outbreak of the Civil War, Oaren- 
dem jomed the K at York in May 1642, and thenceforth tried to be a moderating 
mfluence on the Royatel side. From Feb 1645 onwards, ha was aUheS of thf 
Muncil appointed to advise the Pr of Wales (who beime K Olarles D on his 
fathrfs eaecuhon on 30 Jan 1649). He shamd the Pr’s n Bmssa^ 

vainly trymg to educate him in his own imaep- » ‘U'umy m isrusseis 

Declaration of Breda in concert with monck (Apr 
overthrow of the Cromwelhans and the rSton of 
Becoming Ld Chancellor (June 1660) and M of cl. h -u 

was the chief minister in Charles ii’s 1st ministry 0^60^? 
dominated by the older generation of the K’s advisers to 
had to show deference and gratitude, but who soon 

out of touch with the 1660s, clashing with Pari, with that they were 

and with the new generation of ambitious pohtidans 

aarendon was high-principled and incorruptible, but ricid J ^ 

He failed to foster a following among either the ex-Rovali-jt^°* censorious, 
mentarians, and did not appreciate the importance of Pari ma ex-Parlia- 

when his diverse enemies united to overthrow him, the K was^S^o 
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of hjs elderly and arthntic headmaster. His Gov was responsible for the Res- 
toration financial settlement, which left the Gov short of money. His lack of Pari 
control allowed the persecuting so-called ‘clarendon code’ to be passed 
(1661-5), whereas he favoured a comprehensive Ch with limited episcopacy His 
foreign pohey led to the K’s m with the Portuguese prss Cathenne of Bragan?a 
(May 1662), though her barrenness was not his fault. He was also responsible 
for the sale of Dunkirk to France (Oct 1662) The 2nd Dutch War (Feb 1665- 
July 1667) did not have his approval, but he was blamed for its mismanagement, 
especially for the Dutch attack on the Medway (June 1667) He did not cause the 
Plague (1665-6) or the Fire of London (1666) or the intense cold of the winter of 
1666/7, when the Thames froze over, but he was the necessary scapegoat More- 
over, his daughter Anne had m the future james ii, the K's brother (Sept 1660); 
and his ovcrmighty prc-emmencc as the father and grandfather of the future 
royal family was more ammunition for his enemies, among whom was the 
beautiful but irascible reigmng royal mistress, Lady Castlemainc Thus the 
disasters and the criticisms accumulated, but aarendon faded to read the signs, 
or listen to the advice from Charles and James that his day was oier In the end 
the K had to dismiss him (Aug 1667); and he fled abroad in Nov 1667 to avoid 
impeachment. There, before he d, he completed the great literary works which 
are such important sources for the penod his History of the Rebeltion and his 
Ufe, pubhshed 1702-4 and 1759, respectively 

‘Clarendon Code’ The inaccurate name given to a senes of statutes passed by the 
Cavalier Pari ofK Charles ii of England to persecute Dissenters - inaccurate 
because clarendon, like the K, was in favour of a more tolerant policy The 
Presb>icnans, who were numerous in the Convention Pari, could probably have 
secured ‘comprehension’ - a Ch settlement which embraced all respectable 
Dissenters in one body, but, asking too much, they were out-manocu\Tcd into 
delaying a decision, The Cavalier Pari was dominated by Anglicans who had 
been convinced by the civil war that Dissenters were sodal revolutionaries, a 
prejudice confirmed by the abortis-c London rebellion of the rirrii monarchy 
men (Jan 1661) in the immediate expectation of Christ’s reign upon earth. Out 
of revenge and fear, the Anglicans passed the 4 Acts which created the 2 separate 
worlds of Anglicanism and Nonconformity, so important in later English 
history (1) 77 ;c Corporation Act (Dec 1661) in effect limited muniapal ofTicc to 
R^Rlisl Anglicans (2) 77ie Act of Uniformity (May 1662) rc-cnforccd the }’ra>Tr 
Hook of Q rtiZAnmi i, with no concessions to Dissenters, and led to the 
untempensated ejection from their livings of 1,760 ministers and 150 dons and 
Schoolmasters if) The Conventicle Act (May 1664) penalized nnjonc who 
attended a Dissenting congregation, or preach^ at one, or let any building be 
it'Cd for one (4) The Tive Mile Act (Oct 1665) drose qcclcd clergy away from 
towns and the places where they had mmi'lcmd. and forlvde them to teacli or 
btke tn ho-ardm 

This ’Code’ resulted in a penod of harsh persecution for nil fonns of Diwnt. 

Nonconformity ncserthelcss took firm roof, especially in the 2 year In cnal 
bfwccn the expiration of tlie Itl Ccns'cnticle Act timl the pwing of the 2nJ 
and In the l-ytar inicnni‘-Uon prostJed by Chatlcj'j 2cd DeeJarat^oo 
w Uululgcnoe (Mar 1672) 




Clement Vll (Ginlio de’ Medici) 


aement VH (Giulio de» Medici) (26 May 1478-25 Sept 1534) Pp (1523), who 
concentrated on Italian and European power-politics and opposed Ch reform, 
and who was unable to prevent the domination of Italy by Spain, the spread of 
the movement of Martin luther in Germany, or the divorce of K henry vrii 
of England and the subsequent breach with Rome. 

Illegitimate son of Giuliano (brother of Lorenzo the Magnificent) and cousin 
of Pp LEO X, who made him Archbp of Florence and Card (1513). Industrious 
and conscientious, but vacillating and procrastinating, he did w'hat he could for 
the Ch so long as it was not inconsistent with his 1st 2 priorities: the advance- 
ment of the Medici family and the strengthening of the Papal States. In the 5th 
HABSBURG-v ALOIS WAR of 1521-6 hc fought on the Habsburg side against 
K FRANCIS I of France; but changed sides after the latter’s defeat at Pavia on 


24 Feb 1525, and joined the League of Cognac (May 1 526) and reaped his reward 
with the Sack of Rome (May 1527) by the Emp’s army, during which he was 
lock^ up in the Castel Sant’ Angelo. He became the Emp Charles v’s prisoner, 
and in consequence he lost control of Florence where the Medici were ejected by 
the r^tored Republic (May 1527); and he was also unable to grant Henry VDI 
his divorce from Catherine of aragon, who was the Emp’s aunt, or prevent 
the sep^ation of the English Ch from Rome. He threatened to excommunicate 
Henry in 1533, but this gesture came too late to be of any help to English RCs 
loyal to Rome. His concern with the effect of international politics on Italy, 
^upled with his ignorance of the real situation inside Germany, also prevented 
him from any co-operation with Charles V in dealing with Luther. Fearful of 
addii^ to the Emp’s power and temfied of the mere idea of a Council to reform 
the Ui, he mstructed his legates to the various religious conferences (eg Cam- 
peg^o at Augsburg, June-Sept 1530) to block all concessions to the German 
Prots^oreover, his encouragement of French anti-Habsburg moves in Italy 
Kept Charles V so tied up with international war and diplomacy that he had no 
irae or streng^ to deal with the Lutherans himself by force until it was too late. 
_^hing back to^ alliance with Charles in the Tr of Barcelona of June 1529, 

^ ^ of Italy in Bologna on 22 Feb 1530, and as HR Emp 

restored the Charlw overthrew the Republic in Florence and 

stored the bastard Alessandro de Medici as hereditary D <'15311 a revnhition 

confirmed by the Florentines in Apr 1532 Charbr^n^ of! . f . t 
Bolocna from Tiftr j ^naries and Clement met agam at 

noiogna irom I3ec 1532-Feb 1533 and concluded a Tr in Feb 1533 which was 
wide-ranging but practically meaningless in view of ^ “ nu 

Council and his renewed friendship whh Fran^ I n 

Marseilles to meet Francis I, and to marry L travelled to 

DE MEDicL to the future K henry nTpran^ fOct Catherine 

the Medici were firmly in control of Florence bnt Tt i Qement s dwth, 

great powers, and large areas of the Ch had tu^ed Prot. 


Clientage (‘Bastard feudalism’) The system • 

whereby great nobles - ‘overmighty subiecte’ corporative state; 

fore power-bases, independent o/the monarch followings, and there 

earlier times and political parties of later f^'^dal retinues o 

and stretched across the social strata- and th * /?/^®^'^orks were hierarchical 

leaders byseveral of the foUowingtiesf^nd.! f°”°wers were bound to theii 

owing ties . feudal vassalage, prov sentiment, rehgioui 
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creed, patronage, blood relationship, mamage, cash, blackmail or terrorism. 
Typical examples were the barons involved in ‘livery and maintenance’ under 
K HENRY VII of England, or the participants in the wars of the roses, the 
FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION, the English CIVIL WAR, the FRONDES m 
France, or the revolt of catalonia against Castde One of the crucial 
tasks performed by rulers in states where absolutism was emerging was to 
elmiinate clientage by making the Crown the most attractive force m the country 
and giving it the first call on the people’s loyalty 

Coke, Sir Edward (1 Feb 1552-3 Sept 1634) Judge under Q Elizabeth i, K 
JAMES 1 and K Charles i of England, Attorney Gen (1594), Knight (1603), 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (160Q, Chief Justice of the K’s Bench (1613^ 
16) His wntings contributed massively to the process of moulding the traditional 
Common Law to fit later conditions, the chief being his Reports (1600-15, 
1650-59) and his Institutes (1628-44) As a judge he defended the Common Law, 
as interpreted by Pari, against the ecclesiastical and other prerogative courts, and 
as an MP he led the Pari attack on the 1st 2 Stuarts 

b at Milehara, Norfolk (gentry), ed Norwich Grammar, Tnnity, Cambridge, 
and the Inner Temple; called to the Bar 1578, m 1st (1582) Bridget Paston (d 
1598), m 2nd (1598) Lady Elizabeth Hatton, a beautiful and wealthy widow 
26 years his junior, with whom he soon quarrelled She was the granddaughter of 
burohley, and it was under the latter’s patronage that Coke became Soheitor 
Gen in May 1592, Speaker of the H of C in Feb 1593 and Attorney Gen m Apr 
1594, defeating m the last instance his rival bacon, who was the nominee of 
Burghley’s nval, Essex. 

As ajudge whose knowledge of the law was without equal he was domineenng, 
bad-tempered and brutal In his prosecution of such defendants as Essex (1601), 
RAleqh (1603) and the men behmd the gunpowder plot (1606) As Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas he stoutly defended the Common-Law courts 
against the encroachments of such prerogative courts as Efigh Commission, 
Requests, the Council of the N and the Council of the Marches and Wales 
James trembled with anger at bemg told that the law was supenor to the K and, 
as a pumshment and a warning, he promoted Coke to the less remunerative 
ofiScc of Chief Justice of the King's Bench Coke did not come to heel, however, 
Mt persisted in proclaiming the superionty of the Common Law as interpreted 
by Pari over the royal prerogative He dem'ed the K’s claim to legislate by 
proclamation (1610) XaPeacham's Case (1615) he opposed the desire of the K to 
consult the judges individually before hearing the case In the Commendams 
Gise (1616) he refused to delay the hearing so that the K could speak to the 
mdges James reached the end of his patience and dismissed him in Nov 1616 
Henceforth, Coke’s platform was the H of C, and under his leadership the twm 
attacks on the Crown by Pari and the Common-Law courts fused into one 
BSgressive campaign Coke’s zeal in defence of the law was inflamed by personal 
animosities Although he reluctantly agreed (1617) to many his beautiful 
daughter Frances to Buckingham's mentally deficient brother (grving her a 
'’ciy generous portion and settlement), he failed to get the Treasurership or any 
other oEBce, except membership of the Pnvy Council In James’s 3rd Pari (Jan 
1621-Jan 1622), he was prominent in the Impeachment of the monopolists. 
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MompessoQ and Mitchell, and of his old rival, Chancellor Bacon, for bribery. 
He also led the attack on Buckingham’s Spanish-marriage policy, a controversy 
which raised basic questions about Parl's right to discuss foreign policy and about 
the status of Part’s privileges: were they dependent upon the K’s ‘grace and per- 
mission’ or v/ere they their ‘ancient and undoubted birthright’? The latter view 
was recorded in the Protestation which the whole House voted on 38 Dec 1621, 
and v/hich the K tore out of the Journals on 30 Dec 1621. Coke and others were 
arrested on 27 Dec and kept in the Tower for 8 months. In the 4th Part (Feb 
1624-Mar 1625), he supported the war against Spain (to which Buckingham had 
swung round on the failure of the Spanish marriage trip) and backed the im- 
peachment of another rival, Ld Treasurer cranfield (May 1624) In Charles’s 
1st Part (June-Aug 1625), he stood out as an opponent of the Crow’n in a Pari 
which voted customs (Tunnage and Poundage) for one year instead of for the 
K s life, imprisoned the Arrainian, Dr Montagu, and attacked Buckingham’s 
conduct of foreign affairs. He was excluded from the 2nd Pari (Feb-June 1626), 
for, along with other opposition leaders, he had been made Sheriff - thou^ 
typically he appeared at Westminster with a wealth of precedents for Sheriffs 
being made MPs. In the 3rd Part (Mar 1628-Mar 1629), he suggested the idea of 
preparing the Petition of Right — hitherto a method used for private grievances 
only - and it received the royal assent on 7 June 1628. He did not sit in the 1629 
Session of this Part, hut went into retirement; and while he lay on his death-bed 
at Stoke Poges, Bucks, the K’s officers were searching his house and seizing 

ms papers. ‘We shall never see his hke again,’ wrote his widow, ‘praises be to 
God! 


Colbert, Jean-Baptiste (29 Aug 1619-6 Sept 1683) One of the chief ministers of 
LOUIS o France, concerned mainly with financial and economic policy. 

bon of hficolas Colbert, merchant and office-holder, and his wife, Marie 
J"ussort; ed in commerce and banking; rose in the service of the chief minister, 
MAZARiN, and was recommended by him on his death-bed to Louis XIV, who 

industrious policy-maker and 
^inistrator who could dommate France but remain the K’s servant and never 

for det^ but also an awareness of the broad view and the 
long term, he be^n his nse to power by organizing the downfall trial and 
impnsonment of his chief, Nicolas Fouanpi- ^ 

whose wealth and power were an affront n r A 

without a chief miLter. Colbert b^me thl 
Financies (1661), Superintendent of Royal 

(1664), Controller-Gen of Finances (1665?^^ w Manufactu^ 

among other offices. He helped the K to^xte^d^fhp°^i!. 

archy into all aspects of French life. He “T 

dationofthenewbureaucraticmachinery i^dertSr 

policing of Paris, and for the new law^des improved 

royal finances, (b) agriculture, (c) commerce’ concerns were (a) the 

b. at .ha 

.. .a or ~ 
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false titles to nobility and other fraudulent methods of tax evasion; by the sale of 
honours and ofiBces, by the repudiation of some Crown debts and the conversion 
of others to lower mterest rates, by the resumption of alienated parts of the royal 
domain and the more profitable exploitation of aU the K’s property, especially 
the forests; by manipulating the currenqi, by uniting all the various farmed 
taxes into one General Farm (1680) and exacting better terms from the tax- 
farmers These reforms enabled Colbert to increase the royal revenues while 
decreasmg the burden on the peasants, but his grandiose plans for the rational 
reform of French revenues - eg for levying taxes in accordance with wealth, and 
assessing wealth by a land survey - svere never fully implemented The Crown’s 
e^nditure always exceeded its income, thanks to the chief curses of the Ancien 
Regime the unlimited power of the monarch to indulge m extravagant pohcies 
on the one hand, and ^e taxation pnvdeges of the clergy, the nobihty and the 
office-holders on the other 

Agnculture tended to be left to its own devices as, in the thinkmg of the time, 
it did not add directly to the nation’s stock of capital Moreover, being dependent 
npon nature for its ups and downs, it was less susceptible than commerce and 
industry to Gov control, even that of Louis XTV Colbert steered a middle 
course between conflictmg interests He needed low food prices for his urban 
workers, but he needed a prosperous peasantry to pay his taxes 

Commerce received much more of Colbert’s attention, for only a favourable 
balance of trade, he reasoned, could enrich the nation, thus increasing its taxable 
capacity, and addmg to the royal income Using the new Council of Commerce 
set up m 1664 he apphed in a thorough-going fashion the usual mercantilist 
poliaes favoured m his day He encouraged the expiort of home-manufactured 
goods, and discouraged the import of foreign He discouraged the export of raw 
matenals used in industry and encouraged their import He forbade skilled 
waftsmen to emigrate, and persuaded Dutch weavers, German miners and 
Italian silk and glass experts to settle in France by offering special pnvdeges He 
built a navy and a merchant fleet, he improved roads, bndges, canals, rivers and 
tobours, he tried to elimmate the internal customs duties which cluttered 
French trade at all pomts, though without much success, as there were too many 
i wwe rful fingers m that pie He created overseas trading comparues, assisting 
with capital and monopohes, though they showed little staying power, and 
faued to attract investment from the French bourgeoisie, for the latter preferred 
to buy gov rentes or offices jather than risk their savings in the West Indies Co 
U664-74), the Northern Co (1669-84), the Levant Co (1670-90) or the E Indies 
Co (1664) - the only one to survive Louis’ reign He encouraged the colonization 
of Canada (New France) He tned to loosen the grip which the Umted Provinces 
had on the French economy and on world commerce he imposed the prohibitive 

tariff of 1667, and he supported the Franco-Dutch war of 1672-9 (see louis 
xiv) 

^t^ystry - the ultimate source of a favourable trade balance and therefore of 
the K s income - had a special place in Colbert’s thinking not the small crafts 
Mrving local French markets, but large-scale mdustry exporting to the world He 
helped such firms with capital, expertise, monopolies, high tariffs, buildings, raw 
^terials and even the royal name, as in the many manufactures royales His 
intendants and Inspectors of Manufactures imposed uniform standards of 
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length, breadth, weight and quality of finish; and, though they eventually 
became a drag on private enterprise, they established the world reputation of the 
French as producers of the finest luxury goods: silks, lace, glassware, clocks, 
carpets, tapestries, jewellery and clothes. 

The arts, crafts and sciences came under Colbert’s scrutiny, to make sure they 
were used to the greater glory of the Sun King. Through its role as the chief 
builder of palaces, and as the top audience for opera, in fact through its influence 
as the mam market for artistic products of all kinds, and through its control of 
the Academies which trained all the artists, tlic monarchy imposed a uniform 
style on all French output (for it was copied by the nobility and bourgeoisie) 
which impressed Europe just as forcibly as Louis’ victories in war. In 1663 
Colbert founded the Little Academy of Inscriptions and Medals to supervise the 
wording on medals, coins and monuments, and brought the private Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture under State control. Later foundations were the Academy 
of Science (1666), the French Academy in Rome (1666), the Academic Frangaise 
(brought under the State in 1671), the Academy of Architecture (1671) and the 
Academy of Music (1672) 


More than any other minister, Colbert was responsible for providing the 
sources which enabled Louis XIV to establish absolutism in France, and 
Fi^ce to become the chief power in Europe. Colbert also enriched himself and 
^ family. His brother, Colbert de Croissy, became Foreign Sec. His nephew, 
iw as esmaretz, became Controller-Gen of Finances. His 1st son, the Marquis 
de Seignelay, became Minister of the Marine; his 2nd became Archbp of Rouen. 
1 ,,^ „i ™ On the other hand, his impact on France fell short of 

i her were jettisoned in the K’s insatiable lust 

been eclipsed in the K’s 

councils by Louvois, his war-monger nval. 


Ld Mayor of London) 

Md Chn^M ^yvet (member of a well-known Norfolk eentrv family)’ ed 

which were innovatory m at lrastTw^s”fh’° Conmlnims (among others), 

anticipatory of the whole drift of Prote^tonttsm 'S •" ‘S' 

as a Humanist might treat a Roman approach^ the te^ 

abuses m the Ch, criticizing the worldhness oTtL f attacked the 

image-worship of the laity; he beUeved that thi mechamcal 

through the study of the Bible, whose^truth<i^^ holiness was 

the New Learning. As Dean of St Paul’s fl50S-!i mT^ revealed by 

with this message; and as a practical sten iy) he preached many sermons 
(1510) with the fortune his father left on^h' founded St Paul’s School 

lay governors: the Mercers’ Co. His aHv He placed the school under 

the Ch courts for heresy (his brought him before 

William WARHXM dismissed the case- ®P of London), but Archbp 

others, he did much to shape the mentality 'more, Erasmus and 

men who supported the reformation of of educated English- 
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Coligny, Caspar! de CMtillon, Comte de (16 Feb 1519-24 Aug 1572)Xeader of 
the Hugs durmg the french wars of religion till he was assassinated in the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew 

Son of Gaspard de Cohgny and Louise de Montmorency (sister of the future 
Constable, Anne de Montmorency) he rose m the French Court and military 
forces under the patronage of his uncle, who was a leading mmister to Francis i, 
HENRY n and Charles ix. He served m the Itahan campaign of 1544, became 
Col-Gen of the Infantry (1547) and Admiral of France (1552) Durmg the last 
habsburg-valois war, when he was Gov of Picardy, he unsuccessfully 
defended St Quentin from a Spamsh attack in Aug 1557, and was held pnsoner 
at Sluys, Netherlands, until the Tr of Cateau-Cambrfeis (Apr 1559) released him 
Durmg this penod he was converted to Calvmism after an intense study of the 
BiblCj^d he and his 2 brothers became an important addition to the Hug cause 
durmg the Wars of Religion winch now broke out Unlike many noble converts 
who hoped to manipulate the Hug cause for them own political ends, Coligny 
was a smcere believer, an ingenuous and uncomphcated idealist, whose aim was 
to ehmmate the forces of anti-Chnst in France, or at least secure freedom of 
worship for the Hugs His personal magnetism, his patent honesty and his 
hostihty to plans for overthrowmg the monarchy or overturning the social order 
conferred rcspectabihty on the Hug cause, and attracted support from otherwise 
suspicious members of the upper classes He played a central role, along with 
Louis, Pr de cond6, and Theodore Beza, m the unsuccessful attempts to 
secure a religious compromise (1560-62), and then reluctantly followed Condd 
mto action when hostilities could no longer be avoided After the latter’s defeat 
and death, Coligny was elected C-m-C of the Hug forces at a conference at 
Cognac in Mar 1569, and, thougji he was beaten at Montcontour, Bnttany, 
m Oct 1569, his exceptional powers of leadership saved the Hug cause from 
extinction Under his inspiration, the civil service had been penetrated by Hug 
supporters (attenwdivcly, a Hug admin structure pardllel with the offiaal one 
had been set up) The result was that Coligny was able to command support from 
whole regions of France, especially in the W and S, and thus survive defeat in the 
field to achieve the favourable Tr of St Germain (Aug 1 570) Cohgny now became 
itominant at Court, ousting the Guise network, and secunng a personal hold on 
the fatherless young K Charles DC, who called him Mon Fire In the years 
1570-72 Coligny devoted himself to a high-minded, but unrealistic scheme to 
unite the French in a joint attack on Spam in the Netherlands, in alliance with 
WHLLIAM I of Orange and Elizabeth i of England, but the Q mother, Cathe- 
rine de MEDICI, both jealous of Coligny’s influence over the K and apprcci- 
fi^r practical way of the strength of the Spanish army, decided that 
^ safety of France required Coligny’s removal He was shot but not 
killed by the Guise faction on 22 Aug 1572, and then, as the chief victim of 
me Massacre of St Bartholomew, he was wounded in his bed by Frangois, 
DdecuisE, and thro^v^ out of the window on to the street The mob hanged him 
on a gibbcL 

Columbus, Christopher (Cristdbal Col5n) (c 1451-20 Mav 1506) Discowrer of 
America 

Son of Domcmeo Colombo, an Itahan ivcavcr, and Suzanna Fontanarossa; 
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Cond^, Henry H de Bourbon, 3rd Pr dc 


m (c 1478) Filipa Moniz Pcrcstrcllo, a noble lady by whom he had his son Diego. 
He had another son, Fernando, b out of wedlock to Bcafriz Enriquez. 

boyhood, he arrived in Portugal when he swam ashore from 
IS ship which had caught fire. His mind full of a mixture of scientific reasoning 
an d fantasy, he accepted the opinion of the day that the world was round, 
^ T ^ voyage to Asia by sailing W. When this idea was turned down by 

V ohn II m 1484, he migrated to Spain where Ferdinand ir and jsadella, 
er ong consideration (1486-92), decided to support him, promising him the 
ovenwrs ip of the lands he discovered, a proportion of the profits and so on. 

voyages, discovering America, but failing to reach Asia, though he 
beheved he was very near. 

7i2r! sailed from Palos, Huelva, on 3 Aug 1492 with the Santa 

and the Nina\ observed land on 12 Oct 1492, disembarked on 
H^cnan^r^l! ru Islands (later named San Salvador), discovered Cuba and 
the on IS Mar 1493, having lost 

yg^j. leaving 39 men behind on Hispaniola with supplies for a 

vo^^^ which aimed at Asia, really began European 

o/exnlouLt colonizing the New World, with the double object 

leftCddiznn converting them to Christianity. He 

Seovemd ASh.? ^’000 and 1,500 men, and 

he found that th(» u islands. On reaching Hispaniola, 

lation Nevf rthAi ^ u there had been massacred by the native popu- 

the New World- from ™ the island, the Jst European city in 

maiSd and a Z “f Cuba, certain it was the 

another island. Intrigues by rivals in thought was 

Pamela led FerdSlnd^^MlZo ™ 

over his head in May 1499 thus Francisco de Bobadilla as Gov 

Spanish Crown. Columbus and his broThere directly under the 

they were arrested in Sept 1500, and Colm^buria arrived, but 

time m chains. With some difficulty he maun 

he never regained his former political nosiho ’^^Sain royal favour, though 

On his 4th voyage he sahS S 4 

explored the coast of Honduras, Nicara^fn trom Cddiz on 9 May 1502, and 
mutinies and shipwrecked on Jamaica in plagued by 

San L6car in Nov 1504. He spent the rest lir? i return landed at 

mg petitions to the Crown in unsuccessful ntt^ ^ ^ taking legal action and send- 
power and wealth he had been promised on honours, 

that it had been Asiatic lands he had explored^ ^ ^(^yage. He d, still convinced 

Cond6, Homy n ge Bourbon, 3rg ft de (, Sep. ,558-35 
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Cond£, Louis I de Bonrijonjlst Pr do 


Blood under K henry iv and Louis xiii of France, who led the magnates m 
rebellions until c 1620, after which he fought for the Crown 
Posthumous son of Henry I de Bourbon, 2nd Pr de Cond6, and Charlotte de 
la Trdmollle, ed as an RC, though his family had been Hug leaders during the 
FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION, m (1609) Charlotte Marguente de Montmorency, 
who proved so attractive to Henry IV that the young couple fled to Brussels for 
the rest of the reign Returmng m July 1610, after Henry’s assassination, Cond6 
led the Frs of the Blood and magnates in their factional struggles at Court, 
interspersed with rebellions in the provs, with the purpose of extracting the 
maximum number of places, pensions and other perquisites, from a Crown 
weakened by the minority of Louis Xni and the Regency of marie de medici 
He revolted m 1614, forcmg the Gov to call the Estates-Gen of that year, and 
again from Aug 1615 to May 1616, mvolving the Hug nobility, but not the towns, 
but gaining concessions at the Tr of Loudun m May 1616, mcludmg the leader- 
ship of the Council for a month When the favounte, Concini, strengthened the 
Gov, Condi was imprisoned at Vincennes (Sept 1616-Oct 1619) but, on his 
release by luynes, he henceforth supported the K, whose heir he was - after 
the K’s brother, Gaston, D d’ORLiANS - until the very late birth of the future 
LOUIS XIV on 5 Sept 1638 Cond6 helped to suppress the vanous rebellions of 
magnates and Hugs (1619-29), and then took pirt in the campaigns of the 
thirty years war. His son, Louis, became the Great Condfe 

Condi, Louis I de Bourbon, 1st Pr do (7 May 1530-13 Mar 1569) Pr of the Blood 
and Hug general in the early stages of the french wars of religion 
Youngest son of Charles, D de Venddme and Franfoise d’Alenfon, and thus 
the brother of Antoine de Bourbon, K of Navarre, m 1st (1551) Flinore de Roye 
(d 1564), who is said to have converted him to Calvinism during an illness in 
1558, m 2nd (1565) Mile de Longueville As heus to much of the property m 
central France of Charles HI, D de Bourbon, his family headed one of the most 
powerful chentage networks in France He fought in the armies of K henry ii 
in the 9th habsburg-valois war (1552-9), seeing action at the siege of 
Metz (Nov 1552-Jan 1553), the battle of St Quentin, Picardy (10 Aug 1557), and 
the capture of Calais from the English (7 Jan 1558) When the accession of 
K Francis ii m July 1559 brought the rival house of Guise to power, Cond6 
made himself military proteertor of the Hugs They for their part needed support 
in high places, and he hoped to use their religious ardour and disciplined organ- 
ization to lever himself into office A loose-livmg hunchback and unpnncipled 
power-seeker, he chd not take up arms in the Wars of Religion for idealistic 
reasons, unlike his ally coliqny He was motivated by the behef that his eld 
brother, as senior Pr of the Blood, should be m power during the royal mmonty 
in place of the Guise family He was behmd the Conspiracy of Amboise (Mar 
1560) to capture the K, but on its failure he was arrested at Orlians on 31 Oct 
sentenced to death His life was saved, however, by the early demise of 
the K on 5 Dec 1560 for the Q Mother, as Regent for K Charles ix, needed 
the Bourbon connection as a counterweight to that of the Guises Condi was 
made Gov of Picardy, and was at the centre of the ultimately abortive attempts 
to achieve an RC-Prot compromise in the Colloquy of Poissy (1561) and the 
January Edict (1561), but when Franfols, D de guise, massacr^ the Hugs at 
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C6rdoba, Gonzalo Fernandez dc (E! Gran Capit^n) 


Vassy (Mar 1562), and then took Paris, Condd joined Coligny at Meaux, and 
then took Orleans (Apr 1562), unaccountably failing to get hold of the K and 
the Q Mother, who now joined the Guises in Paris. In the 1st War of Reb'gion 
(Apr 1562-Mar 1563), Condd in desperation ceded Lc Havre to England in 
return for military and financial aid (Tr of Richmond, Sept 1562); but when he 
marched on Pans he was defeated and captured at the battle of Dreux on the 
W edge of the lie de France (Dec 1562). After the Pacification of Amboise in 
Mar 1563, he supported the Q Mother until her pro-Spanish policy and his 
resentment at his inadequate advancement led to the 2nd War (Sept 1567 -Mar 

1568) , which opened with the Conspiracy of Meaux, the unsuccessful attempt by 
Condd and Coligny to get possession of the K. Condd once more marched on 
Pans, only to be defeated at St Dems (Nov 1567), after which he signed the Tr of 
Longjumeau (Mar 1568). In the 3rd War, which soon broke out in Aug 1568, 
Condd was defeated at Jarnac, Poitou, by the future K henry hi (15 Mar 

1569) . He was shot in the head and killed. 


Cdrdoba, Gonzalo Fernandez de (El Gran CapitiSn) (71453-1 Dec 1515) Spanish 
gen and military innovator. 

2nd son of the Grandee Pedro Femdndez de Cdrdoba (Gov of Andalusia) and 
Elvira de Herrera; ed at Court, he took part in the war to establish ISABELLA 
on the throne of Castile (1474—6), but established his reputation as a gifted 
soldier in the conquest of Granada (1482-92), where he developed techniques 
which made the Spanish infantry (hitherto unknown) unbeatable for the next 
century. Militarily, he developed the Swiss square, making the cavalry subordinate 
to the infantry, addmg pikes and arquebuses, and making the units more mobile, 
able to fend off cavalry and then counter-attack. The Great Capt now achieved 
European fame in the habsburg-v Alois wars m Italy. Fighting with the 
Holy League of Venice against K Charles viii of France, he drove the French 
out of Naples (1495). When war broke out between Spain and K louis xii of 
France over the border between their two halves of Naples, he defeated the 
French at Cerignalo (28 Apr 1503) and on the R Gangliano (27 Dec 1503), thus ' 
ensuring the Spanish domination of S Italy. 


Corporative State (Standestaat) The name given to States at the stage of social 
and political development midway between feudahsm and absolutism, in 
which the power of the monarch was limited by institutions formed by groups of 
indmduals for their mutual help. To put it another way, they were States in 
which tasks later perfo^ed by the organs of absolute monarchies (or modem 
States) were then shared by these other institutions. Typical institutions at work 
inco^orativestat^ were Estates (assembling as a Parliament, or a Diet, Reichs- 
tag, Cortes, Zemsfai Soboi, Rtats-Gdn^raux), municipalities orovincis uni- 
versities, gilds monasteries and clientage networks. Vo and Snder K siois- 
MUND III and JOHN ii casimir was an unaer iv si 

state. Holland and England were moderate examni ® ^ corporativ 

where corporative institutions were a very weak gro^h!^ ^ ^ 

Cortes, Hcman (c 1485-2 Dec 154T1 

Son of a minor-noble family' ed in law (aoa Mexico. 

ed m law (against his will) at Salamanca, whence 
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Cossacks 


he ran away to Hispaniola (1504) He fought in the expedition under Diego 
VeHzquez which conquered C^ba 05H-13), and was later sent by Veldzquez to 
explore and trade with the i^inland of Central America He sailed on 19 Feb 
1519 svith 600 volunteers in 11 ships, and armed with weapons unknown to the 
Indians - 16 horses and about the same number of cannons and muskets He 
first landed at Tabasco, then at a point further along the coast, where he destroyed 
his ships (so that there could be no turning back) and founded Vera Cruz, whose 
citizens (le his men) elected him Capt-Gen, thus enabling him to renounce 
Velazquez and come directly under the Spanish crown with a certain air of 
legality Before making for TenochtitlAn (Mexico City), the capital of the 5- 
million-strong Aztec Emp which stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacific, he 
explored the surrounding area, displaying high powers of leadership in the way ' 
he exploited the Spanish thirst for heroic action, appreciated the political situ- 
abon and the religious aspirations of the Indians, and treated them with less 
cruelty than was normal at that time. With the help of the people of the mountain 
town of Tlaxcala (hostile to the Aztecs) he penetrated peacefully into Tenoch- 
titl4n (a city of up to 500,000 inhabitants in the middle of Lake Tezcuco and 
approached by 3 causeways) where the Emp Montezuma mistook him for 
Quetzalcoatl, a god whose incarnation was at that time expected (Nov 1519). 
He imprisoned Montezuma, intending to rule and Christianize the Aztecs peace- 
fully through him However, Velizquez sent a force under Pdnfilo de Nars^ez to 
replace him, and the peaceful penod was over Leaving part of his army in 
Tenochtitlin, Cortfes marched a^nst Narvdez and overcame him, mcorporating 
much of his expedition mto his own army On returning, he found that the 
oppressive rule of the party he had left behind had caused the Aztecs to nse 
against Spanish rule, and renounce and kill Montezuma Cort6s was forced to 
abandon the city (June 1520), having beaten his pursuers at Otumba (July 1520) 
he took refuge with the TlaxcaHns while he refitted for a counter-attack He 
besieged Tenochtitldn for 3 months (May-Aug 1521) before rc-entenng the now 
semi-derehet city and re-establishing control over the whole Emp Charles v 
appointed him Gov and Capt-Gen of New Spain (Mexico) (Oct 1522) Using 
vast quantities of Indian labour, Cort6s swiftly rebuilt the ruined city (1522-3) 
in the Spanish style as Mexico City, the capital of New Spain, and soon more 
populous than any city m metropolitan Spam While he spent the 1520s organ- 
^ing the Gov and economy of Mexico, explonng the Pacific Coast, and looking 
for a route to the Far E, his enemies at home persuaded the Court to supersede 
him In general, Charles V’s Gov was oppos^ to the way the conquhtadores 
ww carving out for themselves large, semi-feudal estates {encomlindas) worked 
^ Indian slaves, and was anxious to replace these pnvate-enterpnse heroes with 
weaucrats and busmessmen Cort6s spent 1528-30 in Spain pleading his cause 
He succeeded in gettmg himself created Marqufes del Valle de Oaxaca (the site of 
his 23,000-strong encomiindd) and Capt-Gen - but not Viceroy or Gov Back in 
Mexico (1530) he led further expedibons and explored Lower California (1533-5) 
retumingtoSpain(1539), where he took a modest part m Charles V’s unsuccessful 
attack on Algiers (Oct 1541) - but otherwise was kept at arm’s iength by the Court 

Cossacks The wandering peoples of the steppes on the S fringes of Russia and 
Poland-Lithuania on the lower reaches of the Volga, the Don, the Donetz and 
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Counter-Reformation, The 


the Dnieper. Consisting mainly of fugitive peasants and outlaws from Russi^ 
Poland, Lithuania and Turkey, as well as Tatars, they lived by hunting and 
fishing, keeping cattle and bees, and by plundering their neighbours, whether 
Turks, Tatars, Russians or Poles. Conforming to none of the more usual social 
systems, they settled m fortified towns and organized themselves on semi- 
military lines, mainly to defend themselves against raiding Tatar bands and their 
Turkish overlords, but sometimes to mount rebellions against Russia or Poland, 
as during the time of troubles (1598-1613) and during their revolts against 
the Poland of sigismund hi, wladyslaw iv and John ii casimir m 1625, 
1630, 1637-8, 1649-51, 1654-67. Russia and Poland in their turn pushed S as 
they gradually colonized the steppes and brought many Cossacks under their 
control, who became known as ‘registered Cossacks’. The Dnieper Cossacks oi 
the Ukraine became especially difiicult as religious difierences exacerbated their 
political and social hostility to Poland, the former being Orthodox, the latter 
Cath These Cossacks hoped to form an independent state, and in C17 played 
off Russia, Turkey and Poland - and even Sweden and Austria - against one 
another in a senes of wars which accelerated the decline of Poland, but resulted 
only in the eventual incorporation of the Cossacks in the Russian and Polish 
States. 


Counter-Reformation, The (to be distinguished from the catholic refor- 
mation) The name given to the complex movement whereby the Cath Ch 
reformed itself, defined its doctrme, tightened its discipline and otherwise pre- 
pared Itself (and sympathetic secular rulers) for the task of winning back the 
regions which had been lost to Protestantism during the reformation. The 
point at which the swing from the reasonable reforms of the Cath Reformation to 
the severe persecution of the Counter-Reformation took place can be seen in the 
life of Pp PAUL IV, who began as a reformer but went over to the offensive in the 
1540s before being elected (1555). The Counter-Reformation took many forms. 

The COUNCIL OF Trent (1545-63) was one important aspect. This achieved a 
clear definition of doctrine and ritual, and ordered the reform of abuses at all 
Iwels; and as a result of the skilful management of its sessions the Pps emerged 
with greatly increased power over the Ch (a development similar to the growth 
of absolutism in many States). 

The Papacy was also much improved by a series of reforming Pps: pauliH 
(1534-49), Julius m (1550-55), Paul IV (1555-9), Pius IV (1559-66), Pms V 
(1566-72), Gregory XHI (1572-85) and Sixtus V (1585-90) 

New religious .orders were founded to lead the Cath offensive, notably the 
Ignatius loyola in 1534, which not only invigorated 
Cath Europe, but also won back Prot areas such as Poland, Austna and Bavaria, 
and made converts all over Amenca, Africa and Asia 

Other institutions which made a powerful contribution were the inquisition 
and the INDEX. ^ 

Certain lay rulers were prominent in support of the Counter-Reformation, 
Arming what might be called its political wing: Philip ii of Spam; mar y i of 
England, the Guises and the Cath League during the french wars of 
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Cranfield, Uoncl (1575-6 Aug 1645) Bn Cranfield (1621), Earl of Middlesex 
(1622), successful merchant and financier who became a reforming Ld Treasurer 
under K j ames i of England until he was impeached 
Younger son of Thomas Cranfield, merchant; ed at Mercers’ and St Paul’s, 
apprenticed for 7 years in 1590 to Richard Sheppard, general importer and 
exporter, admitted to membership of the Mercers’ Co and founded his own 
business (1597), m 1st (1599) Elizabeth Sheppard, daughter of his old master 
(d 1617), m 2nd (1619) /^nc Brett, cousin of Buckingham’s mother (d 1664), 
made member of the Merchant Adventurers by Sept 1602, moved out of trade 
mto financial speculation and made a fortune With a shrewd head for business 
he was ruthless and thrusting, but patient enough to bide his tunc before making 
a killing With the aid of his 1st patron, Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
Ld Pnvy Seal, he entered the royal service m July 1613 as Surveyor-Gen of the 
Customs His financial skill brought him rapid promotion, aided later by his 2nd 
patron, Buckmgham He became Master of the Court of Requests (1616), 
Master of the Great Wardrobe (161 8), Master of the Court of Wards and Livcnes 
(1619), Chief Commissioner for the Navy (1619), leading Treasurer Com- 
missioner (early 1619), Pnvy Counallor (1620) and Ld Treasurer (1621) More- 
over, he was MP in the 2nd (Addled) Pari (Apr-June 1614), and m the 3rd Pari 
(Jan 1621-Jan 1622) AU through these years until his fall he slaved away at his 
2 principal tasks increasing his fortune, which was easy, and reforming the royal 
iwenues, which proved impossible On the expenditure side, James I was in- 
comgible, on the income side, improvement could only be partial and temporary 
since the Court, the Household and the Gov depts - from Buckingham down to 
the humblest clerk - all took their slice of it In consequence, all the reforms he 
made - reduang pensions, cutting out fraud, stopping perquisites, enforcing 
payment of debts to the Crown, raising Crown rents, restricting encroachments 
on the royal forests, extracting better terms from customs-farmers - added to the 
number of his eneimes By 1624 it was clear that his patron, Buckingham, was 
now his chief enemy on 2 counts as head of a vast network of patronage which 
blocked reform, and as instigator of thcfihanaally rumous war against Spain on 
me failure of the mamage tnp to Madrid It became a battle to the death at 
as one or the other had to go , and, as the K refused to dismiss Cranfield, 
Buckingham arranged his destruction in Pari On charges of bnbery, extortion 
and others, he was impeached before the H of L (May 1624), fined £50,000, 
•mpnsoned bnefly in the Tower, and stripped of all his offices. He spent the rest 
of his life m the political wilderness 

Cmnmer, Thomas (2 July 1489-21 Mar 1556) Archbp of Canterbury (1533-53) 
eadcr of the English reformation under Ks henry viii and edward vi, 
and Prot martyr under Q mary i 

t ^ Liambridge, he became a Fellow of Jesus and pursued an academic career, 
taking part in the discussions at the White Horse Tavern of the distinguished 
group of Lutheran sympathizers. Until he was unwillingly dragged into high 
when through Gardiner he suggested to Henry Vin the idea of getlmg 
e theological support of the univs of Europe for the divorce from Q oath brine 
^ttAOON, smcc the legal approval of the courts was proving so hard to 
obtain As Chaplain to Anne Boleyn’s father, the Earl of Wiltsbire, he travelled 
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to consult the Italian univs, and also undertook other diplomatic work for Henry 
(1529-33); but, being a retiring academic rather than a typical civil-service 
clenc, he reluctantly obeyed the K’s orders to become the Archbp of Canterbury 
oil WARHAM s death. He m twice (1515 and 1532); he also gradually adopted 
religious opinions which went beyond those of the K in the direction of Prot- 
estantism. His fundamental belief, however, was in the importance of absolute 
monarchy, and he was prepared to accord almost total obedience to the divinely 
appointed K of England. This led him to arrange Henry’s divorces and marriages 
in tile ^rch for an heir, and to organize under Thomas cromwell the Hen- 
ncian Reformation. In the 1530s and 1540s he led the Prot party in Heniy’s 
council, sponsored the Great Bible (1539), composed the English Litany (1545), 
oppose e Act of 6 Articles (1539), which forced him to keep his wife in 
^lusion, skived the attempts of Norfolk, Gardiner and other conservatives 
to destroy him (thanks to the peculiarly warm trust and aifection that K Henry 
a or m), and was included, unlike the conservatives, in the Council of 
Re^ncy which Henry left in his will to advise K Edward VI. Under the new K 
the direction of Continental Protestantism; and was chiefly 
onlv ^ English, which from June 1549 became the 

wordfrl^ r ™ worship by the 1st Act of Uniformity. This was skilfully 
extremists widest range of supporters between the 

self from the extreme ^ Dudley Cranmer dissociated him- 

4altW bm (including the spoliation of its material 

made bv bucer ^ direction to satisfy the criticisms 

alteratii^^s wpm i ^ Continental Protestants whom he respected. These 
Nov 1552 by the tT Prayer Book which became legal from 

compifation o?L 42 ^ni^'ty* Cranmer was also responsible for the 
later became the bnsi'^ r received the royal assent in June 1553, and 
htseh, (1563). Unfortunately for 

Vi’s will designating Lady Jane G^^^^ ^ monarchy led him to sign K Edward 
enterprise and the succession nfivr ^ 5! successor; for on the failure of that 
1553 and imprisoned m the 

his doctrinaf position beforl a he had to defend 

(Mar 1554), and his opinions were found to appointed by Convocation 

opened at St Mary’s Ch m Oxford before^a ^ 

was condemned as a heretic, handed over^^ appointed by Rome. He 

degraded in a humiliating ceremony- also se^ar power, and publicly 
^eat pressure to recant, and seriously peiSexe^^?^tr 
doxical consequences of his belief m agonizingly para- 

an RC, Cranmer submitted and made four rulers, when the ruler was 

However, at the ceremony at St Marv’c u complete recantations, 

public - thus acting as valuable pronaeanda made this 

drew his recantations and d a heroic regime - he solemnly with- 

p56) Thrusting the hand that had sienpd th stake the same day (21 Mar 
holding it there until the end, he made an Rotations into the flames and 
quite the opposite of what Mary had intended^^^^^^^^ impression on all present. 


CronmcH, OUver (25 Apr I 590 00 , 
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Cromwell, Oliver 


Pari Army m the English civil war, who defeated and executed K Charles i, 
and set up an army-controlled republic, to which he unsuccessfully tned to give 
constitutional form and permanence 

2nd son of Robert Cromwell and Elizabeth Steward, both members of yeoman 
families which had gained land and gentry status under the Tudors, profitmg 
from the DISSOLUTION of the monasteries Oliver was the great-grandson 
of Richard Wilhams, a nephew of Thomas crom well, whose name he adopted, 
ed at Sidney Sussex, Cambndge (1616-17), a Puntan college, leaving after only a 
year because of his father’s death, ra (1620) Elizabeth (d 1672), daughter of Sir 
James Bourchier, a City merchant, became a farmer nr Huntingdon, then at St 
Ives (1630), then, on receiving a legacy, at Ely, Cambs (1636) At about this time 
he seems to have undergone conversion to Calvimsm, after passing through a 
phase of deep, neurotic melancholia His subsequent life divides into 4 mam 
- phases (1) 1640-46, when, beginning as a backbench MP, he emerged as the 
most successful commander m the Pari army, defeatmg the Royalists, and 
creating in the New Model Army a piower-basc which made h im the strongest 
man in England (2) 1646-9, the period of negotiations between the K on the 
one hand and, on the other, the leadmg power-groups which had emerged in the 
Civil War the Scots, the ‘Presbyterians’, the ‘Independents’ (the 2 main factions 
in Pari) and the Grandees and the Agitators (the 2 main parties m the Army). 
Cromwell 1st backed the ‘Independents’, then headed the Grandees, purging 
Pari of the ‘Presbytenans’, suppressing the Agitators in the Army, winmng the 
2nd Civil War, putting the K on trial, and executing him (3) 1M9-53, when 
Cromwell and the purged Pari - the Rump - set up the Puntan republic, con- 
quered Ireland and Scotland, fought the Dutch, until Cromwell forcibly ended the 
Rump’s life when it failed to produce the social and political reforms the Army 
wanted and tned to perpetuate its own power, instead of co-operating with 
Cromwell m givmg his mihtary dictatorship a Pari basis m a new constitution 
(4) 1653-8, when Cromwell ruled as Protector, conductmg an aggressive, im- 
penahstic foreign policy and trying in vam to devise a form of Gov which would 
be based on popular consent, and which would nevertheless desire only the 
reforms he approved of 

1640-46 Cromwell was MP m Charles Ts 3rd Pari (Mar 1628-Mar 1629), 
and MP in the Short Pari (Apr-May 1640) and the Long Pari (Nov 1640 on- 
wards), a leading backbencher, opponent of Strafford and laud, and sup- 
' porter of pym and hampden He was an eloquent, vigorous, even violent, 
defender of the little man against oppression, of the nghts of the commons 
against enclosing landlords, of religious independents against either Anglican 
or Presbytenan persecution, of toleration against an imposed uniformity - 
&ough not toleration for Caths or Anglicans What particular religious sect he 
Savoured is not clear As he once said, ‘I can tell you, sir, what I would not have, 
though 1 cannot, what I would.’ But in addition to being a Puritan idealist, he 
'vas also a social and pohtical traditionalist, and an earthy pragmatist In conse- 
quence, he opposed the levellers and other radicals who at first looked to 
mm for leadership; and he was capable of the most ruthless pohtical realism, 
hesitatmg for weeks while seeking God’s will in the turn of events - ‘waiting on 
providences’ - but acting relentlessly once he was sure that it was God’s work he 
was doing - the beheading of the K being the most striking example. Oscillating 
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between opportunism and principle, he also swung bclwccn melancholy an 
excitement, between hypochondria and incapacitating illness on the one nan , 
and horse-play and wild laughter on the other. When the Civil War came, c 
secured Cambridge for Pari (Aug 1642 ), mustered a troop, then a regiment, o 
cavalry (the future Ironsides) and played an increasingly successful part in 
bringing E England under Pari control, fighting at Edgchill, nr Warwick (23 Oct 
1642), Winceby, Lines (11 Oct 1643), becoming Licut-Gcn and Commander, 
under Manchester, of the army of the Eastern Association, and commantfi^ 
the left wing in the great victory at Marston Moor, nr York, on 2 July 1644. 
Though without military experience, Cromwell adapted himself rcsilicntly to his 
new tasks, profiting from the C17 military revolution of mauricb of Nassau 
and GUSTAV ii adolf, and relying on the conviction that soldiers, however 
humble, who fight for a cause they have faith in, arc superior to mere profes- 
sionals or aristocrats, ‘Truly,’ he said, ‘I think he that prays best will fight best. 
In addition to higher morale, his men enjoyed better training, higher ^y, 
superior equipment, greater numbers and sterner discipline than the Roy^ists. 
Moreover, Cromwell favoured an all-out effort to beat the K as well as religious 
toleration; and this put him on the side of the ‘Independents’ in Pari, and against 
the ‘Presbyterians’ to which his dilatory C-in-C, Manchester, belonged. The 
latter sou^t a negotiated peace with the K, and feared the radical social conse- 
quences of allowing sects to exist outside a State-controlled Presbyterian Ch. 
Cromwell criticized him strongly in Pari, and with great political skill successfully 
campaigned in Pari for the New Model Army (Feb 1645) and the Self-Denying 
Ordinance (Apr 1645), The New Model - with Fairfax as C-in-C, and Crom- 
well i/o of the cavalry - was a national army under a um’fied command, replacing 
the separate Association armies, and benefiting from the energetic leadership 
which Fairfax and Cromwell supplied. The Self-Denying Ordinance prevented 
members of either House holding military or civil posts, and it thus eliminated 
from the Army essex, Manchester and other insuflSciently bellicose, ‘Presby- 
terian’ and aristocratic commanders. An exception was eventually made of 
Cromwell, and he retained both his seat and his command. Along with Fairfax, 
he beat the K decisively at Naseby, Northants (14 June 1645), and Langport, 
Somerset (10 July 1645), endmg the war with the surrender of the K’s HQ at 
Oxford (20 June 1646). 


1646-9: In the complex post-war jockeying between the K and the main 
factions (the Scots, the ‘Presbyterians’ and ‘Independents’ in Pari, the Grandees 
and Agitators in the Army) Cromwell sometimes controlled events, sometimes 
allowed himself to be swept along by them. As an ‘Independent’ MP (1646-7) 
he worked in Pari to prevent the ‘Presbyterian’ majority from disbanding the 
Army and setUng up a Presbyterian Ch; but as the Army and Pari drifted further 
and further apart he threw in his lot with the former (June 1647), 2 days after 
Comet Joyce had taken possession of the K on the Army’s behalf In the Army 
he led the Grandees ^d kept the Agitators in line by a judicious mixture of 
^pty conc^io^, denting skill and brute force. On the one hand, he and the 
Grandees offered Ae K the moderate settlement called the ITeads of the Pro- 
pn^^^ constmeted ^ Henry iRETON (under whom it is summarized) and 

oMhe A hand, he formed the 

Gen Council of the Army, consisting of the generals and 2 officers and 2 men 
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from each regiment, and with it he argued against the Agitators’ proposed 
settlement - the Levellcr-inHuenccd Agreement of the People - in the Putney 
Debates (Oct-Nov 1647), eventually ordering the Agitators back to their regi- 
ments, and puttmg down a mutiny by force (Nov 1647) Unity was now required 
to fight the 2nd Cml War, which the K had brought about with the aid of the 
Scots Presbyterians and the forces of prov separatism m England Cromwell 
marched N to beat the invading Scots at Preston, Lancs (17-19 Aug 1648), and 
then unaccountably lingered there while Ireton took the histone decision to use 
the Army, whose patience was exhausted, against the Pari majonty, which still 
wanted further negotiations with the K Cromwell returned to London to find 
the Army in possession of the K, occupying London, and in the process of 
carrying out Pnde’s Purge ic dispersing all the MPs except about 60 of the 
radical wmg of the ‘Independents’ (Dec 1648), henceforth known as the Rump 
Cromwell said ‘that he had not been acquainted with the design, yet since it was 
done he was glad of it’ The Army had already voted to try the K - ‘that man of 
blood’ - for the blood he had shed, but Cromwell hesitated untd the end of Dec 
1648 before he became convmced that Charles would have to die Confident at 
last that ‘the providence of God hath cast this upon us’, he acted swiftly The K 
was tned by a special court (20-27 Jan 1649) and beheaded on 30 Jan 
1649-53 The Rump ruled dunng this period, acting through the Council of 
State which it nominated m Feb 1649, with Cromwell as its first chairman The 
monarchy and the H of L were formally abolished on 17 and 19 Mar 1649, and 
on 19 May 1649 an Ordmance declared England ‘a Commonwealth or Free- 
State’ Though It represented the last tenuous link with legahty, the Rump had 
ceased to represent anything but an eccentnc mmonty of pubhc opinion Its 
violent measures had been pushed through by a revolutionary mmonty, but, 
once that was done, the Rump became anxious to recover constitutional respect- 
ability, and soon encouraged the return to Pari of the moderates, who m their 
1^ ensured that this was as far as revolutionary change would go Henceforth, 
me cautiously conservative measures of the Rump aroused the opposition of all 
mose radical idealists who had hoped for a thorough-going reform of Ch and 
late The law was not reformed, the franchise was not extended, tithes and 
gentry-presentation to livings were still preserved, and another Leveller outbreak 
suppressed in London (Mar 1649) and in the Army (May 1649) Cromwell 
MDself was out of London durmg much of this period reconquenng Ireland and 
^tland In Ireland (Aug 1649-May 1650) he broke the back of Irish resistance 
wlii^ had been active since 1641, and achieved lastmg notoriety at Drogheda on 
th when It refused to surrender He slaughtered the garrison and all 

c priests he could catch m order to encourage other towns to surrender — and 
thus save lives by shortemng the war On 11 Oct.'Wexford received similar treat- 
ment After Cromwell’s departure the moppmg up was completed, and English 
IroU were settled on land confiscated from Irish Caths, while Ireland was united 
wth England (1653-60), sendmg MPs to the English Pari In Scotland, where 
rt ir had landed in June 1650, Cromwell was victonous at IJunbar 

t Sept 1650), and then, limng the Scots S into England, he defeated them at 
orcestcr on the same day a year later Scotland was muted with England (1653- 
J It sent MPs to Westminster, and its admm ivas considerably modernized, 
or the Scots campaign Cromwell had been promoted C-in-C, as Faufax refused 
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to invade Scotland, In foreign affairs, the Rump tried a Dutch alliance (1651) 
based on coi^on Protestantism, then a Dutch War (1652-4), resulting from 
commercial rivalry. This war, in which monck was afloat as Gen-at-Sea, and in 
which BLAKE several times defeated the Dutch, was stimulated by the Navigation 
Ordinances of 1650 and 1651, measures designed to develop colonial trade as a 
British imperial monopoly. Cromwell’s attitude to the Dutch War is not com- 
pletely clear, though he brought it to an end as soon as he achieved supreme 
power as Protector. This new regime came about when Cromwell eventually 
lost patience with the Rump’s persistent refusal to dissolve itself and make way 
for a form of Gov more deeply entrenched in popular consent. On 20 Apr 1653 
e br^^t m^keteers into the House and dispersed what was left of the Long 

1 ^ position as C-in-C of the Army. 

■ * of his life, Cromwell’s insoluble problem continued un- 

c ange . how to find a form of Gov which reconciled popular consent with 
♦A? ^ once, how to elect a Pari which would not immediately tiy to over- 
throw all he stood for - the philosophy, unfortunately, of a small minority. And 
mweU honestly sought a Pari rdgime. He was embarrassed by naked militaiy 

revenues which only Pari consent 

could satisfactorily produce. 

hurnbler^mp^l^^^ JnIy-12 Dec 1653), named derisively later after one of its 
nom^nLTfThfTnT'^ assembly of 140 members selected by the gens from 
fidX^fwS^T congregations, men ‘fearing God and of approved 

uSort^LtelTS?^vv^r"1 ^ fifth monarchy man. 

more radical ‘saints’ matter of Pari management, and the 

plans for legal and eccle^ial^cat disruptive 

minority assembled 'espe^ally earirlnn^frH th conservative 

The Instrument of Gov (16 1653) I own dissolution. 

LAMBERT and the CouncH of tten constitution devised by Gen 

Cromwell’s life - and bv it the basis of Gov for the rest of 

of State and a ’triennial Pari sitUn^? by a Ld Protector, a Council 

hardly the form ofTov T^ths at a time. This was 

and beyond discussion, was a standing armv^r Stuarts, for, built into it, 

powers for the Protector to issue Ordinances maintain it and wide 

to be chosen by owners of £200 worth of nr ^^^“trol appointments. Pari was 
were suppressed, their seats being redistrihm ‘rotten’ boroughs 
system which produced Paris of very md counties: an electoral 

vk\vs Cromwell no longer had patience ®”*^ountry gentry, with whose 
could be said to be over with the sunnr • period of Cromwell’s fife 

appointing performance of Barebone’s Levellers, and the dis- 

conscrvative guardian of law and order anH fu ”®"‘^f°’^h, Cromwell was the 

1st Protectorate Pari (Sept 1654-Jan ^^’'^‘^hure, (a) The 
Instrument so as to bring the executive iinriir °° trying to amend the 

it as soon as he legally could. A difTer^nr r ™ control; Cromwell dissolved 
result of Col John Penruddock’s casilv ° soon after as a 

Mar 1655: (b) Major-Generals; In Aup Royalist rising in Wilts in 

distncts, each under a major-gen and ahont son country was divided into 11 

=01 about 500 men. with the tusk of stimulnting 
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flourished, with Anglicans and Caths being the main sufierers. The foreign policy 
of Cromwell under the Protectorate raised England’s diplomatic and railita^ 
position high above the level to which it had fallen under james i and Charles , 
and set her on a new aggressive course based on sea-power, commerce, 
ization, sugar and the slave trade. Cromwell ended the Dutch War which he had 
inherited from the Rump, by the favourable Tr of Westminster (Apr 1654), an 
made commercial Trs with Sweden (Apr 1654), Denmark (July 1654) allowing 
English merchants access to the Baltic trade, and with Portugal (July 1654), 
opening her emp to English trade. He sent Blake to the Med (1654-5) to safe- 
guard English merchants from the Barbary pirates of Algiers and Tunis; and 
with the spread of Protestantism in mind as much as the increase in trade he 
adopted a pro-French, anti-Spanish policy. With his Western Design he gave the 
bacldng of the State to schemes pioneered by private adventurers such as Sir 
Walter rale gh, and the Providence Island Co of Pym’s day-schemes involving 
colonization in the W Indies so as to invade Spain’s American monopoly, and 
capture her silver and trade. He made a commercial Tr with the France of 
MAZARIN (1655), one consequence of which was the ending of French perse- 
cution of the Vaudois Prots in Savoy. He dispatched a naval expedition to 
conquer Hispaniola in the W Indies, but it turned out a disgraceful failure, and 
Jamaica was captured instead (May 1655) - a disappointment at the time, but an 
acquisition of crucial importance in the later build-up of the Bntish Emp. 
Pursuing the war with Spain, he made a joint attack with France on the Spanish 
Netherlands, winning the Battle of the Dunes, E of Dunkirk (13/23 June 1658), 
and keeping Dunkirk as an English Continental foothold, though without great 
significance for the future. 

Just before Cromwell d of pneumonia on the anniversary of Dunbar and 
Worcester, he named his son Richard as his successor, but in fact his republic 
had only 20 months of very disturbed existence left, thanks to the activities of 2 of 
his generals, Lambert and Monck. But if Cromwell’s regime was transitory, the 
effects of Ins career were permanent. He had led England through a decisive 
period in which she rejected both absolute monarchy and democracy. With a 
fine appreciation of both principle and expediency, Cromwell had called on the 
aid of the lower classes just sufficiently to defeat the K, and had leaned on the 
Royalists just enough to defeat the masses. Above aU, perhaps. Englishmen had 
gone tmough the experience of operating, or at least discussing, every possible 
typ= of pohtji^ institution. In so doing, they made errors, but learned a great 
deal. Henceforth the proper^-owning nobility, gentry and middle classes 
entered upon a wonderful period of unrestrained development: of self-Gov in 
Pari, eoun^ and borough, of reli^ous toleration and inteUectual freedom, of 

social mobility, free enterprise and imperialistic aggression. 

Cromuell, (c 1485-28 July 1340) Chief minister (1533-40) to K HENRV 

VIII of England dunng the reformation Hic to ^ 

creative periods in the history of English gov but 

for treason. ^Qgnsn gov, but was cut short by his execution 

Son of Walter Cromwell, a brewer hlnoifcrnuu „ j r 

the Notts gentry, he seems to have spent much of related to 

a soldier and banker in Italy, and as a merrhn t abroad as 

y, ana as a merchant m Antwerp. He ra a gentle- 
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woman, Elizabeth Wykys (c 1512), who d in 1528-9 After practising as a lawyer 
ID London, he became wolsey’s general man of business by the early 15203, and 
at the latter’s downfall he somehow managed to remain faithful to him while 
simultaneously attracting the K’s favourable noUce He was elected MP m the 
Pari of 1523 and m the Reformation Pari, speaking on the anti-clencal side In 
early 1530 he entered the royal service; by Nov 1530 he was a member of the 
Council, and ra Nov 1531 he was a member of the inner rmg. Cromwell was a 
new man who was unencumbered by the feudal and RC traditionalism which 
blinkered the K’s other - noble - ministers His cxpenence of Continental 
business and diplomacy, and bis reading of such Italian pohtical theorists as 
Marsigho of Padua, had given him not only a clearsighted view of what was to 
be the mam European development of the next few centunes (ie the triumph of 
the sovereign, pari, bureaucratic State over all possible enemies), but also the 
pragmatism to assist at its birth-pangs And he acquired m addition a leaning 
towards the views of Martm luther Very quickly he accumulated offices until 
he was the K’s chief minister Master of the K’s Jewels (1532), Clerk of the 
Hanaper (1532), Chancellor of the Exchequer (1533), Pmcipal Sec (1534), 
Master of the Rolls (1534), Vicegerent in Spirituals and Vicar Gen (1535) and 
Ld Pnvy Seal (1536) Working through his numerous offices he was in day-to-day 
Control of the momentous programme of constitutional, ecclesiastical, social and 
gnomic change which marked the 1530s le the breach with Rome, the divorce 
from Q CATHERINE OF ARAGON, the DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES, 
Ihe entrenchment of Crown-m-Parl as the sovereign authority m England, the 
establishment of the omnicompetence of statutes, the admm revolution (m the 
(^ncil, in the Council of the North, in the development of the Exchequer and 
the establishment of 5 new revenue courts, in the royal Household), the incor- 
^ration of Wales into the English system of gov, and the start of the Tudor 
Poor Law To all these tasks and others, Cromwell brought the tireless zeal 
Md creative imagmation of a managenal genius, but, though historians agree 
that he was the dnving force which Impelled the macbmery of gov during that 
decade of purposeful acUvity, they disagree over how far he 
on^nafed the revolutionary poheies 

H is equally difficult to disentangle Cromwell’s contribution to Henry’s foreign 
PO icy, though he appears to have been more womed than the K that England’s 
^lation after the breach with Rome would encourage a joint attack by a recon- 
«red Emp CHARLES V and K francis i His pohey consisted of repairing 
England's defences, and seeking an alliance with Charles V or, failing that, with 
chief enemies, the Lutheran Prs of Germany Dunng the crisis of 
When meeUngs between Charles V and Francis I led to fears of invasion 
« England, Cromwell led Henry so far along the road to an alliance with the 
K hT" ^ ‘“roed to bo an impasse , he fell from power The 

[j, , ^ 8t least 3 objections to Cromwell’s diplomatic moves (a) he had no 
Lifh® Cloves, a crucial part of the bargain, (b) he refused to turn 

ad Germans would entertain no politick alliance unless Henry 

oopted the AUGsnuRG confession in England, and (c) he shrank from 
involvement in the wars between the Lutheran Prs and the Emp More- 
this matrimonial, religious and diplomatic blunder strengthened Cromwell’s 
cones at home, the 3nl D of Norfolk and Bp a ardiner and their followers 
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They accused Cromwell of making England Prol, having recently got through 
Pari the very conservative Act of Six Articles; and they now brought Norfolk s 
nubile niece, Catherine Howard, to Court to take the K's mind ofT Anne of 
Cleves. The manner in which the Norfolk faction talked a perhaps over-sup 
gcstible Henry into throwing his greatest minister to the wolves is 'wrapped in 
my‘:tcry As late as 18 Apr 1540, Cromwell was created Earl of Essex, and then 
Ld Great Chamberlain of the Household the following day; yet on 10 June 1540 
he was arrested at a Council meeting at Westminster by the Oipt of the Guard 
and taken by water to the Tower. Dented a proper trial, he was convicted of 
treason and heresy m an Act of Attainder (29 June 1540) and beheaded at 
Tyburn. 


Danby, Sir Thomas Osborne, Vt Latimer, Earl of (20 Feb 1632-26 July 1712) 
Later Marquis of Qirraarthen (1689) and D of Leeds (1694) Chief minister under 
K CHARLES ii and K william hi of Great Britain, helped to found the Tories 
by bis skill at Pari management on behalf of the Court, sponsored the marriage 
of William and Mary, and played a key part in the revolution of 1688. 

Son of Sir Edward Osborne, Bart, a Royalist in the Civil War, and his 2nd 
wife, Anne Midelton; ed at home; m (1653) Bridget, daughter of Royabst 
leader, Montague Bertie, 2nd Earl of Lindsey; rose in Yorks politics under the 
patronage of the 2nd D of Buckingham, becoming -Sheriff (1661) and MP foE 
York (1665) Attaching himself to Buckingham, he helped to bring down 
clarendon; and under the Cabal became joint Treasurer of the Navy (1668), 
then sole Treasurer (1671) and member of the Privy CouncU (1673). On the 
break-up of the Cabal he became Ld Treasurer (June 1673) and chief minister 
(1673-9) (see Charles ii). 

Pale and proud, vigorous and determined, he soon established himself m the 
K’s eyes by restoring the royal finances, and creating a Court party (later called 
the Tones), using patronage and all the other subtle devices of Pari management. 
At the same time he calmed the public fears caused by the K’s pro-French, 
pro-Cath attitude with his vigorous support of the Anglican Ch and his nego- 
Uation of the mamage of the K’s niece (future Q Mary n) and the Prot Dutch 
Pr of Orange (future K William HI) m Nov 1677. His arrogant indifference to 
OTtici^ however, and his confident pulling of pobtical strings, were msufScient 

^ whifh swept him from 

office. He was impeached m Pari on 23 Der- tt,.. ir V 
1 6-70 1 ,.,+ j Ik- The K pardoned him m Mar 

out tnC IJ Oi C QCClurcd. tins tuctic j r 1 /C'TO 

Ibe H of L lodged him in the Tower of LondlTn A ^ Ik 

without trial until Feb 1684. For the rest of 1 ^ 79 , where he remamed 

and likewise refused to support the Cath and ^i^ retired to private life, 
He was one of the famous Tev^ ^ f 

William of Orange, and during the Revolution f i Invitation to 

behind the invading Pr. In the deStes on the ^ of England 

ponent of the joint rule of William and Marv a r- , ^ leading pro- 

into the Bill of Rights (Dec 16891 Ht* eventually incorporated 

(Feb 1689) in the mixed appomted Ld Pres of the Council 

1690 as the chief minister His main t reign, emerging by early 

riddled with factions, in order ®°eineer majorities in a Pari 

aer to vote the legislation necessary to fight the War 
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of the League of Augsburg (1689-97), and he achieved this with his old mana- 
gerial finesse until 1694 During that ycarthe Pari situation forced the K to shed 
Tones and take in the Whig Junto, a rcshuflle which toppled Danby from his 
doramahng position Then on 29 Feb 1695 came the final opportumty for the 
legions of his enemies he ^vas impeached for receiving a bribe from the E India 
Co The charge was not pursued, but his day was over 

Dias, Bartolomeu (c 1450-29 May 1500) Portuguese discoverer of the Cape of 
Good Hope 

His early life is unknown, but he svas probably much concerned with the 
voyages of exploration to the W Afncan coast sponsored by K John El In com- 
mand of one of these, he set off in Aug 1487 with 3 ships and passed Latitude 
21°50' S - the furthest point S hitherto reached Contmuing S he passed the 
Cape without seeing it, on turning N he reached the coast on 3 Feb 1488 at 
Mossel Bay (22°23' E), the 1st expedition to round the Cape He then explored 
the E coast as far as the Great Fish River — as far as his men would let him - 
confirming that he had discovered the sea-route to India On the return journey 
he landed at the Cape (possibly calling it the Cape of Storms), and reached 
Lisbon in Dec 1488 He was not chosen to organize the Portuguese expedition 
to India, only sailing wth Vasco da oama as far as the Cape Verde Islands in 
July 1497 He was also a member of Cabral’s Indian expedition which dis- 
covered Brazil on 22 Apr 1500 and then lost 4 ships and all hands rounding the 
Cape Dias was one of them 

Diggers, The A group of 20-50 landless peasants who occupied and cultivated 
the commons at St George’s Hill, Walton-on-Tbames, Surrey (Apr 1649-Mar 
1650) Their leader was Gerrard Wmstanlcy (c 1609-1 660 -t-), son of a Wigan, 
Lancs, clothier, an unemployed apprentice m London, whose book The Laiv of 
Freedom (1652) blamed most human affiictions on the institution of private 
property ‘True freedom lies where a man receives his nourishment and preser- 
vation,’ he said, ‘and that is m the use of the earth ’ He advocated a utopia with- 
out class distinctions, property or money, in which land was exploited com- 
munally Like Contmental anabaptists and others, he believed in the inner 
fight, unlike Calvin, he declared that all men could be saved Though they were 
^ known as the ‘True Levellers’, the Diggers belonged to a social stratum 
below that of the levellers, whose appeal was to yeomen and artisans, and 
who opposed communism The Gov - the Rump - took alarm and sent the 
FAIRFAX, to intervene, but he regarded the Diggers as harmless cranks, 
it was the local landowners and peasants who eventually broke up the 
movement 

Diplomatic Rovolntion, The (1749-56) Also called reversal of alhances 

period between the end of the war of Austrian succession (1740- 
' ®®d the start of the seven years war (1756-63) When it was complete, 
0 chief pairs of enemies were still the same, but their allies had exchanged 
places that is in E Europe Prussia still fought Austna, while m W Europe Great 
tain stm fought France, but Britain was allied to Prussia instead of Austna, 
and France was allied to Austria instead of Prussia. The nse of Prussia and 
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Russia on the one hand, and the colonial rivalry between Britain and Franw on 
the other, had changed the balance of power with the result that the traditiona 
enmity between the HREmp and France ceased to be the chief polarity m 
Europe. In Austria, Kaunitz realized as early as Mar 1749 that Prussia, not 
France, was the chief enemy, and maria Theresa’s Gov began to negotiate 
with France on these lines. At the same time, Britain had made it only too clear 
in the War of the Austrian Succession that she was interested in Austria only as 
an enemy of France, and that Austria could expect no help from Britain in trying 
to recover Silesia from Prussia. The French K did not respond to Austrian 
advances, however, till events in N Europe made him change his mind. Britain 
signed the Convention of St Petersburg with the Empss Elizabeth of Russia on 
30 Sept 1755; a traditional agreement whereby Russia would keep an army on 
the Prussian border (paid for by Britain) to defend Hanover if it were attacked. 
Thinking, wrpngly, that this signified an Anglo-Russian-Austrian threat to 
Prussia, FREDERICK II signed the Tr of Westminster with Britain (Jan 1756), 
whereby both powers promised not to wage war m Germany. When the news 
reached Pans of this independent action of their satellite, the French Gov were 
so angry that they began to respond to Austrian overtures (which had been under 
active negotiation since Aug 1755). In May 1756 France and Austria signed the 
1st Tr of Versailles, a defensive alliance. Meanwhile, Elizabeth of Russia was 
also offended by the Anglo-Prussian rapprochement, for she regarded the Anglo- 
‘ Russian Convention of St Petersburg not as a defensive precaution, but as an 
essential element in her plan to dismember Prussia. She now bent her diplomatic 
efforts to negotiating an offensive alliance with Austria and France, but LOUis 
XV (with a colonial war against Britain already in being) refused to encourage a 
European war as well. In his turn, Frederick 11 suspected that a vast coalition of 
the great powers was preparing to attack him, and so, typically, he struck first. 
He invaded Saxony on 29 Aug 1756, and by so doing provoked the imagined 
alliance into being, France signing the 2nd Tr of Versailles with Austria on 1 May 
1757; an offensive alliance. The Diplomatic Revolution was complete, and the 
Seven Years War under way. 


Drake, Sir Francis (c 1543-27/28 Jan 1596) The most dashing of the English 
seamen under Q Elizabeth i. the 1st Enghshman to sail round the world, and 
Vice-Admiral against the Spanish armada, whose daring piratical exploits 
against the Spaniards stimulated Protestantism and patriotism among the 
English, and whetted their appetites for sea-going commerce 

Son of Edmund Drake a PrM yeoman who became a lay preacher to the 
sailors and dookere of Oiatham. Drake learned seamanship as an apprentice on a 
coasting vessel m the Tham^ estuary, and m 1566 aceompanied JoL LoveH on 

» sffl? of Africa. He m 1st 

(1569) Mary N '™an (d 1583), m 2nd (1585) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George 
Sydenham. He a member of his cousin, John Hawkins’s, 3rd slaving 
expedition (1567^^, dunng which, commanding the Judith he abandoned 
Hawtons when the Spanish had trapped him at San Juan de Wlia (Vera Croa, 

g leader and original tactician as well as a "fierce 
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patriot and fanatical Prot, and henceforth he achieved European fame with his 
audacious invasions of Atlantic and Pacific waters, which the Spanish and 
Portuguese regarded as their monopoly. 

(1) The 1st W Indies Voyage (1571-2) when he led a profitable reconnaissance 
Md raiding eitpcdition against Spanish ports 

(2) The Nombre de Dios Expedition (1572-3) durmg which he ambushed a 
Spanish mule-tram transportmg silver from Peru across Panamd to the shippmg 
pomt of Nombre de Dios, he saw the Pacific for the 1st time (11 Feb 1573), and 
Mved back in Plymouth (Aug 1573) with a handsome profit 

(3) The Circumnavigation (Dec 1577-Sept 1580) which, hke so many Elixa- 
than undertakmgs, was at one and the same time a joint-stock business venture 

and a branch of the Q’s foreign policy It took up a scheme which had been 
o^nally worked out by Sir Richard Grenville Drake set out on 13 Dec 
7 with the 100-ton Pelican and 4 other vessels, and about 160 men His flag- 
* renamed the Golden Hind after the crest of Sir Chnstopher Hatton, 

w 0 held a big piece of the stock He sailed down the coast of Africa, then crossed 
0 Brazil, putting mto Port St Julian m present-day Argentma, where he aban- 
refitted the rest The 3 ships made a swift 16-day passage 
ough the Straits of Magellan (Aug-Sept 1578), only to be separated by storms 
The Marigold disappeared, the Elizabeth returned to England 
c driven S of Ticrra del Fuego, enablmg him to establish the fact 

salla not contmue as a great contment as far as the Pole He now 

t M N np the Pacific coast of S Amenca, raiding Spanish ports and ships and 
pnmng much silver and other booty, mduding the cargo of the treasure-ship 
ettfuego, which earned one-thurd of a year’s output of silver After refithng 
invi^ coast of what is now Califorma (which he claimed for the Q 

cr the name of New Albion) he set out across the Pacific (July 1579) to the 
0 cem (where he loaded up with cloves) then Java, and so back to England 
onl 1 Good Hope, reachmg Plymouth on 26 Sept 1580 He had not 

he h havoc with the secunty of the whole Spanish colomal empire, but 

a also made a profit of 4,700% on the onginal investment The Q showed 
on of both exploits knighting hun aboard his ship at Deptford 

(41 Til about £160,000 - 6 months’ income 

jjj 2 ^ Indies Voyage (Sept 1585-July 1586) when, with 29 ships, mclud- 

(Ha *®cked Spanish settlements at Santo Domingo, Hispaniola 

intertw, on the mainland and St Augustme, Flonda, He failed to 

ercept the silver fleet, but brought home ralegh’s colonists from Roanoke 
^P^f^'t-dayN Carolina) 

Cathni^ (Apr-June 1587) - better known as ‘the singeing of his 

to ih *^csty’s beard’ - was perhaps Drake’s most important contribution 
•icstro ^Sainst Spam With great danng he sailed mto Cddiz harbour, 
sailini/™ ships, and so upset the provisiomng of the Armada that its 

Before delayed till 1588, givmg England a year to prepare her defences 
A 20 TCS home, Drake captured the silver ship, the San Felipe, m the 

Spm^h Armada (1588) saw him as 2nd i/c to Ld Charles Howard of 
Beam, He played a leading part m the action, especially m the attack off 
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Gravelines on 29 July 1588; though the story about him finishing his game of 
bowls before joining battle dates from a century later, and does not sound like 
Drake. 

(7) The Portugal Expedition (Apr-June 1589), an ambitious reply to the Armada 
under the jomt command of Drake (navy) and Sir John Norris (army), was a 
complete disaster, owing to inadequate victualling, ambiguous orders which were 
not in any case obeyed and arguments between the 2 commanders. Drake was 
court-raartialled and in disgrace for 5 years. 

(8) The last West Indies Voyage (Aug 1595— Jan 1596) under the joint command of 
Drake and Hawkins was another failure, instead of being a repetition of the 
triumph of 1585-6 which it was meant to be. Divided counsel again hampered 
operations, and the Spanish defences had been much improved. Hawkins d off 
Puerto Rico on 12 Nov 1595, and 10 weeks later Drake caught dysentery and 
d off Porto Bello, Panama. 


Dudley, Edmund (c 1462-17 July 1510) Law and finance minister of K henr Y.vn 
o England whose oppression of the rich led to his execution by K. henry vili. 

Son of John. Dudley, a Sussex gentleman; ed in the law at Gray’s Inn; m 
1st Anne Wynd^ore; m 2nd Elizabeth Grey, by whom his eld son was John 
DUDLEY, later D of Northumberland. He became a member of Henry VITs 
Council m 1485; Speaker of the H of C (1504) and Pres of the Council. He is 
Vti, J with BMP SON, for his work as a member of a committee 
whtjh meTw Counch Learned in the Law (beginning Sept 1504) 

semi- legal pressures to cohect the K’s debts, and otherwise. 

SSinuf Bv citizenry for breaches of the law (eg 

smugglmg). By mtog the revenue-collecting machinery efficient to the point 

Idfa dunng Hem^ iL years, 

SSpted ?n thrK^eSth^ ^fentoent among the nobility which 

was to allow the destrnrtin^^ f methods of placating the baronage 

executed a year later. During his imorisonm^ Guildhall in July 1509 and 

called the T,ee of CommoLTalth wffiS^n ^ political allegory 

criticized corruption in Ch and State. dvocated strong monarchy, but 

D ol Norttomt “rS 05llf™or?olf of Warwick (1547), 

the chief minister of K Edward vt nf statesman, who became 

direction of Protestantism, and was exernf^H f ^3°’ 53^^® changes in the 

unsuccessful attempt to make Lady Jane Grev p ^ 

of his father's attainder in 1512 and rose • ^^om the penalties 

soldier, sailor and politician „ " of K henry toi as a 

appointed Ld Hi^ Admiral in 1543 Guildford. He was 

1544, led the attack on iSuWnffn’ S ^tVMOUR in May 

against the French invasion attemnfc t ^°™™anded the Channel fleet 

headed the Protestant opposition tn thn r with Seymour 

K's Council. During the dealhXoe ^ °f Norfolk, in the 

m-oes ol the old K he aided Seymour in the over- 
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throw of the whole Norfolk faction just before Henry’s death, and backed ins 
coup d’itat}ust after it. During Seymour’s Protectorate under the boy K Edward 
VI, Dudley added to his military reputation by being chiefly responsible for the 
English victory over the Scots at Pinkie (Midlothian) on 10 Sept 1547, and for 
the suppression of social unrest m England, defeating Ket’s rebelhon at Dussm- 
dale, nr Norwich, m Aug 1549 Less scrupulous and more realistic than Seymour, 
Dudley organized his overthrow and execution in stages between 1549 and 1552, 
and replaced him as the chief minister of Edward VI, though without the title of 
Ld Protector He became Ld Admiral again m 1549, Great Master of the House- 
hold m 1550, Earl Marshal of England on 20 Apr 1551 and D of Northumberland 
on 11 Oct 1550 A skilled pohtical manipulator, authoritarian and ruthless, he 
was motivated in the policies he now pursued by nothing more than an appetite 
for wealth and a pleasure in power - though what was good for Northumberland 
was not necessarily bad for England 

In foreign affairs, he reversed traditional policy m the light of the declme of the 
Emp CHARLES v and the nse of the French K henry ii in the last of the 
habsburg-valois wars (1551-9) England became subservient to France 
(with her army, navy and fortresses depleted through lack of funds, and with tlw 
French dominant m Scotland, she had little choice) and imCnendly to Charles V 
(who was the cousin of marv, the nghtful heiress to the throne) Towards the 
social crisis he adopted the opposite view from that of Seymour, supporting 
Property against poverty, repealmg the laws against enclosure, repressmg rural 
unrest and droppmg agrarian reform Although some further debasement took 
place, Dudley more than Seymour realized the importance of a sound comage, 
and he promoted a rccomage, as well as a general overhaul of Gov finance and 
admin (under William Cecil, later Ld burohley) from which the reign of Q 
ELIZABETH I drcw the benefit Moreover, trade and industry flourished during 
his short reign He founded the joint-stock company which sent Willoughby 
and Chancellor in search of the NE passage, and he built the dockyard at 
Chatham, another project which fructified under Elizabeth L 
In religious affairs, he supported a policy of headlong moves m the direction of 
Frotestantism, not because he was a Calvimst or a Zwmghan, but probably 
because this policy enabled him and his supporters to secularize land belonging 
to the Bps - monastic and chantry properties having been already confiscated 
^der Henry VDI and Seymour Conservauve Bps were depnved and replaced by 
Frots who were forced to hand over large amounts of land Meanwhile, Pari 
®|dered images to be removed from churches (1550), and cranmer s 2nd 
Prayer Book (1552), from which all remnants of Catholicism still left in the 1549 
had been removed, was enforced by the 2nd Act of Uniformity, which 
authorized the Prot Ordinal, prepared in 1550 to change RC priests into 
^ of England ministers And the creation of the Protestant Ch was completed 
Cranmer's formulation of the Christian faith in his 42 Articles, which received 
“a royal assent on 12 Juno 1553, and later formed the basis of the Elizabethan 

Articla 

succession question was a vital problem for Dudley, for his power would 
and With the fragile hfe of Edward VI if the legitimate laws of succession oper- 
«ed, and Mary Tudor became Q To avoid this disaster, Dudley browbeat the 
(though the imtiativc may well have come from Edward himself) to sign a 
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document on 21 June 1553 excluding Mary and her sister Elizabeth from the 
succession on grounds of their illegitimacy. In their place, Lady Jane Grey was 
pronounced to be the monarch next in succession - and she had recently married 
Dudley’s 4th son, Guildford Dudley, on 21 May 1553. Accordingly, he kept 
Edward’s death (6 July 1553) secret for 3 days while he made his preparations, 
and proclaimed Jane Q on 10 July 3 553. One vital thread in the plot was missing, 
however: he had failed to secure Mary herself, who got away to E Anglia, the 
heartland of the Norfolks. As Dudley went after her, his followers in London 
began to panic, while in the provs the people instinctively supported the rightful 
Tudor heiress. Having no troops capable of dealing with this situation, thanks to 
the gov’s penury, Dudley gave up at Cambridge on 20 July 1553, and was 
executed at the Tower of London, shortly after Mary bad established herself. 


Edward (12 Oct 1537-6 July 1553) K of England (28 Jan 1547), a boy K 
^ose reign was dominated by two magnates in succession and notable for the 
Protestantization of the Ch. 

3rd child of K henry vni and Q Jane Seymour; ed in Christian humanism 
by Sir John Cheke, Richard Cox, Sir Anthony Cooke and Roger Aschara, to 
be^me an adept at Latin, Greek and French, a very studious Prot, haughty, 
priggi^, and old for his years, independent-minded and keen on theology; 
betroM to the future mary, q of scots (Tr of Greenwich, July 1543) and 

^ ” of France (Tr of Angers, July 1553). 

if overshadowed in Gov by his uncle, Edward 

who hThS In » of Northumberland, 

of the Council of Regency appointed by 
island defeated the Scots at Pinkie (Sept 

bt ?RANMF« if f ^ moderate moves, aided 

poor and resentment amnn^^h fot^tantism, and stimulated unrest among the 

the ‘Commonwealth Men’ Ihe^lLe^ foUotTd^°° m 

France, support for enclosing lanSord^ ^ ^ r H 

Protestantization of the Ch of England From . of trade and fuU 

on the Council, and the intense mesinrZl onwards, Edward sat 

havoc with his feeble health AsMarv ti^V° became subject played 

Northumberland nor Protestantis^nmn^n”^^ throne, was RC, neither 
demise, and so Edward signed an ^ o^oot of the K’s early 

and ELIZABETH I from the successionVif f excluding the future mary i 

in-law. Lady Jane Grey. In the event of Northumberland’s daughter- 

continued. The Tudor system of Go* ^ faded and the Tudor dynasty 
witnessed a minor on the throne a ^ 

subjects, a reformation carried too f struggle between over-mighty 
social disquiet, and profitless foreign adv^^t,^^ economic and 

to the soundness of the foundations laid survival was a testimonial 

oy HENRY VII and Heniy vm. 

Eliot, Sir John (20 Apr 1592-27 N 

Pari attack on Buckingham and K rS? ^ who radicalized the 

him in the Tower until he d. Charles i of England, who imprisoned 

Only child of Richard Elmt o 1 ^ 

j 22 * ed at BlundeU’s, Tiver- 
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ton, and Exeter, Oxford, as well as at the Inns of Court and on a Continental 
tour, where he met Buckmgham, his future patron , m (1 609) the heiress Radigund 
Gedy (d 1628) Under James I he was MP in the 2nd Pari (Addled) (Apr-June 
1614) and, becoming a chent of Buckingham, who was favounte and by 1618 chief 
minister, he was kmghted m 1 61 8 and made Vice-Admiral of Devon in 1 622. In the 
4th Pari (Feb 1624-Mar 1625) he emerged as a leading orator, supportmg Buck- 
in^iam by favouring the war against Spam and attacking cranfield, but at the 
Bame time opposmg non-Parl taxation and defending freedom of speech m Pari 
Under Ch^es I he broke with Buckingham because of his mcompetent hand- 
ling of foreign affairs, especially m the disastrous attack on Cddiz (1625), the 
victims of which he saw dymg m the streets of Plymouth, Devon He attacked 
the mismanagement m the 2nd Pari, and took the lead m impeachmg Buckmg- 
ham. Charles imprisoned him for 8 days m the Tower for sedition, and saved 
Buckingham by dissolvmg Pari Durmg the interval between Paris he was 
arrested again (1627-8) as one of the 76 who refused to pay the Forced Loan In 
the 3rd Pari he spoke eloquently against arbitrary taxation and Armimamsm, 
and took a leadmg part m the Petition of Right debates As leader of the new 
SeneraUon of politicians, he voiced the extremist views and backed the violent 
tactics which broke the united front of Lords and Commons and led to the 
1 1 years without Pari It was Ehot who drew up the 3 Resolutions condemning 
anyone who mtroduced popery or Arminiamsm, or advised or paid non-Parl 
taxation The K had ordered the H of C to adjourn, but Eliot’s supporters held 
the Speaker, Sir John Finch, weeping m his chair until the Resolutions were passed 
G Mar 1629) Next day Eliot and 8 others were impnsoned m the Tower, and 
Slot (along with Denzfl Holies and Betyamm Valentine) ivas tned before the 
ting’s Bench (Jan-Feb 1630) He was fined £2,000 and imprisoned for as long 
^ he refused to acknowledge his guilt and give security for good behaviour 
^ he refused, he d m the Tower of consumption, and the K refused to allow his 
^mily to have his body for burial m Cornwall 

^^hMhcth I (7 Sept 1533-24 Mar 1603) Q of England (Nov 1558) whose states- 
^nship united a people deeply divided socially and ideologically, and saved it 
horn foreign conquest At home, she devised a politique religious settlement 
"wch embraced the widest possible consensus, and then defended it from Cath 
^ Prot extrcirusts She enjoyed the adulation of a nation at that time unusually 
^i^tive in literature, music and the visual arts. She held the reins of a restive 
sodety which was profoundly stimulated by overseas trade and exploration as 
as by agrarian and industrial innovation, and for the time being she succcss- 
^ y headed off the political discontents of thrusting social groups by skilful 
^aagement of Pari, and soothed economic wounds with policies of social 
wifarc She succeeded in establishing the authonty of the Crown with a Gov 
ch represented all the powerful interests, and passed a sound inheritance on to 
heir, though not without its problems, due in part to her very success Abroad, 
nerc the independence of England was gravely threatened by the Cath powers of 
ranee and Spain, she manoeuvred in the twilight rone between diplomacy and 
outstanding skill, stretching narrow resources to the limit, she struck 
Smi wherever danger loomed in Scotland, the Netherlands, Trance, 

Patn or Ireland, across the Atlantic, or m the English Channel 
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humanism by John Cheke, William Gnndail and Roger^ Ascto 

familiar with Greek and Latin literature, and go . ^ divorced and 

and music. When she was 2 years f ^ S "ionths old her father m 

beheaded her mother, making Elizabeth after 

1544 and Henry’s will of Dec 1546 declared her to be m hnc for the tnro 

EDWARD VI and mary I. Under K Edward VL Henry s wi j. gudeley, 

who had become a 2nd mother to Edward, m Elizabeth - 

brother of the Protector, Edward se ymour; but he tried to s^ j-^Lded wth 

who was then aged 15 - and was executed. Under Ma^ I, she 

suspicion as the Prot heiress, and spent 2 months m rei^ she 

rebellion. Nothing was proved against her, and m the Matter Part 

lived at Hatfield Palace enjoying the protection of K ° ^ i Cgth, 

husband), who preferred her as heiress Jo \ ^roS^ and 

was pro-French. On the death of Mary I Elizabeth succeeded without trou 

was crowned at Westminster Abbey on 15 Jan 1559. dominating and 

Tall, red-haired and gaudy, she was every inch a Q, tough ^dmes 
unfathomable. She could be abrasive and soothmg 
swept off course by anger or affection, she was normally guided by an 
devotion to her interest and duty. She was utterly cold to the mhg.o^ and otn 
idealistic enthusiasms of- her day, and could concentrate her nnor« & 
mindedly on the preservation of the unity and independence of Engtana ^ 
own security within it. She picked a small, efBcient Council, representative o 
chief interests in the politics of her day, where differences could be hai^ere 
m the light instead of festering unseen. The Council plied her with mfotma 
and advice, and pushed her this way and that; but she took the decisions he > 
sometimes after long delays, interpretable either as masterly patience or w 
procrastination. Her reign divides mto 2 main eras 1558-88 was a period inar 
by Ca) the religious settlement; the attacks on it by (b) the Puritans and (c) 
Caths; complicated by the problem of (d) Elizabeth’s marriage; which m ^ 
turn involved (e) foreign policy, where 3 phases are notable: (i) 1558-68 W 
fear of France predommated, (li) 1568-85 which brought peace with France 
a growing quarrel with Spain, and (ui) 1585-8, bringing war with Spain, cui' 
minating in the armada. 1588-1603 was a period marked by (a) continue 
warfare against Spain (i) in the Netherlands, (ii) in France, (ui) m the Spanis 
emp itself and (iv) in Ireland; and (b) domestic problems heralding the break-up 
of the Elizabethan political system. 


1558-88 

(a) The religious settlement was the most urgent task facing the new Q- Circum- 
stances at home and abroad required her to be a Prot and a Cath at one and the 
same time, and thus to delay a decision; but Pari pushed her mto precipitate 
action. On the one hand, she needed to avoid provokmg the Cath powers oi 
France and Spain then ending the long habsburg-valois wars at the Tr o 
Cateau-Cambresis (Apr 1559), and thus free for a joint attack on England. She 
also had to consider the Cath consciences of all her bps, and most of her clfergy 
and people. On the other hand, in Cath eyes she was illegitimate and not the 
rightful Q; moreover, the Pp, not the Q, was the head of the Ch - 2 views she 
could not accept. In addition, some of the best minds in the Enghsh Ch had 
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spent Mary’s reign in Calvinist churches on the Continent They now returned, 
full of determination to remodel the Ch on authentic Prot hnes And ready to 
collaborate with them was a knot of Puritan MPs, whose leverage over the Q 
derived from the fact that any settlement had to be by Act of Pari because of the 
precedents set in the previous 3 reigns In consequence, Elizabeth was denied the 
luxury of procrastination and was forced into a settlement more Prot than she 
wanted, enshnned in the Act of Supremacy (Apr 1559), which m effect reversed 
Mary’s reconciliation with Rome and declared the Q m Pari to be the ‘supreme 
governor’ of the Ch, and m the Act of Uniformity (May 1559), which enforced 
the more Prot 1552 Prayer Book of Edward VI, modified m a Cath ducchon as 
far as the Communion service and clerical vestments were concerned This 
compromise between Q and Pari, and Cath and Prot, was accepted by most of 
the clergy and laity, however, on the one hand, it was disliked by the Q, and 
rqected by all the bps but one as too Prot (they were replaced by Prots) , on the 
other, it was regarded by the militant Prots just back from exde as but the first 
tiny step on a long Puritan road Not surprisingly, it soon came under attack 
from PURITANS and Caths 

(b) The Puritans took a radical view of the reformation To the moderate 
members of the Ch of England, the Reformation was simply a matter of removing 
the abuses that had crept into the Ch while it was under Rome; to the Puritans it 
Was a question of creating a new Ch from the very foundations, in which not 
only clerical corruption would be ehminated, but also many Cath elements, such 
vestments, ornaments, holy days, kneelmg at the altar, usmg the sign of the 
cross m baptism and the ring in marnage, on the grounds that they had no 
warrant m the Bible. Such opmions were passionately expressed by a vigorous 
minority of clergy m Convocation, and nobihty and gentry in Pari, and sym- 
pathetically viewed by people m high places Archbps such as Parker and 
QRXNdal, Pnvy Councillors such as Leicester and walsinoham The first 
tvave of Puritan activity m the 1560s focused mainly on clerical vestments and 
nlher aspects of ntual (the Vestianan Controversy). The Q refused their demands, 
whether in Convocation or Pari, and ordered Parker and the bps to exercise 
discipline By the late 1560s the moderate Puntans had been battered mto 
obedience, leaving a hard core of intransigents moving to more extreme positions 
In the second wave (1570s onwards), the Puntans naturally began to question the 
authority of those - whether m the State or the Ch - who were blocking their 
^ogress In the state, MPs such as Thomas Norton, Walter Strickland and 
l^er WENTWORTH advanced views of the pnvileges of Pari which conflicted 
With the prerogatives of the Crown In the Ch, the Puntans, led by Thomas 
^Rtwright, Professor of Divinity at Cambndge, demanded the abolition of 
^ and the erection of the full Presbytenan form of Ch Gov In many panshes 
irom 1564 onwards, the unofficial rudiments of this were being constructed (or so 
It seemed to Elizabeth) by the ‘prophesyings’, or informal spiritual and intel- 
lectual exercises of clergy and laity to raise their religious level She ordered 
^bbp Grindal to suppress them, and then suspended him when he refused. In 
the 15803 the so-called ‘classical’ movement spread over a large part of the SB 
^ centre of England an underground, ‘shadow’ Presbyterian Ch within the 
Ch of England, with synods and provincial and national assemblies More 
still were the Brownists and the Barrowists who demanded independent 
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congregations and no national Ch All forms of Puritanism contained a fatal 
qfT u^c pyes: the element of social and political insubordination; and 
as s e ound m whitgift a like-minded Archbp who was prepared to 
In^uisition-likc Court of High Commission, while she 
u + 1 ,^ ®y rejected all their bills in Pari. Between them they purged the Ch clean 
y e en o t e reign , but left outside it a discontented and determined minority 

ot cler^ and laymen to plague the 1st 2 Stuarts - as well as an unreformed Ch 
to be shot at. 

declined in morale and numbers from 1558-68. They were not 
qSc ? ®”Sland, and were not helped from abroad, it being philip ii of 
A Cath'^revivaf^ a Cath victory in England would only strengthen France. 

o imprisonment of 

EARLS fl569V fhr* (1568-87); the REVOLT OF THE NORTHERN 

the 3 Dlote mmed excormnunicating and deposing the Q (Feb 1570); 

Sco^ 1^ bvTdolfi her with Maty, Q of 

arrivi (^574 onwardc?^?^"^ ’ Throckmorton (1582) and Babington (1586); the 

PARSONS* the ‘Fntemr,L^ f i jf -losuit mission undcr CAMPION and 
on Ireland; the quarrel with <? 0572 onwards) bringing Spanish attacks 

Its chmax with the A^ada 1^1588 reaching 

sharpened the anti-Cath law-? n * ministers and Pari, the Q 

1577^an Act made ^^’^ious grounds. In 

Rome. In 1581 an Act made it tr^^a ^ P^pnl bulls and other instruments from 
to the Q or their membership o'f 
attendance at Ch from 12d a weekt^ 

Jesuits and seminary priests to 1 m va tu ^ “’ooth. In 1585 an Act ordered 
priests could be charged with tmac ^^ontry within 40 days, after which 

remain wUhin 5 miles oriole ^ ordered all Caths to 

off. By the use of fines, prison exiif. the persecution was easing 

clergy and 60 laymen, Elizabeth hart ’r the execution of about 120 

Only the Jesuits and their handful Caths as a danger to the State, 

secular priests and their congreeat?L^^^ Spain for a lead. The 

strated dunng the crisis of the Armari?> English patriots, as they demon- 

(d) Elizabeth’s marriage and the succ^qinn 

lems to which there seemed to be no solnt* ° "''^tal political prob- 

have raised up an over-mighty subiect ^ English noble would 

leader Marriage to a Continental Pr ^ of afaction- 

Mary I and made England the satellite repeated the mistake of Q 

^d possibly her own wishes, and even nhvc*^*^° Power. Thus statesmanship - 
virgin Q . On the other hand, her death her to remain the 

Q o Scots threatened danger to the Ch of P ^ ~ except for Mary, 

r vividly wSn Ih^ °ther aspects of English 

plrt Q’^^niarnage d of smallpL in Oct 1562. 

whfei P^ri Ur, Elizabeth ft ^^tween Crown and 

?el ^ ^ ^ 'v^Pon of fore^ “sed the marriage 

(e) Foreign policy was a matter of J I ' 

,26 “■= or England and to Q 
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against the dangers posed by the traditional enemy, France, and the traditional 
ally, Spam This would have been a senous danger indeed if these 2 could have 
united in their Cathohcism; but usually their material nvalry enabled the Q to 
play one oflf against the other, irrespective of the religious issue (i) 1558-68 
Pear of France was the pnncipal theme, for the dommant noble faction there, 
under Frangois, D de outSE, aimed at a French-Scots-Enghsh emp through his 
niece, Mary, Q of Scots, who was married to the dauphin - the future K fr ancis 
II - and was the Cath claimant to the throne of England Elizabeth boldly 
attacked this plan m 2 wars First, she invaded Scotland in support of the Prot 
nobles, and by the Tr of Edmbur^ (July 1560) the French agreed to leave the 
country Second, under the Tr of Hampton Court (Sept 1562), she fought for the 
Hugs against the Guises m the 1st of the french wars of religion, though 
ivithout success, for by the Tr of Troyes (Apr 1564) she had to accept the perma- 
naf loss of Calais, which had been lost to France under Mary I It was because 
the overthrow of Elizabeth would strengthen France that Phihp II restrained 
Pa^ or other attacks on her dunng the 1st decade of the reign, m spite of her 
Prot Ch settlement (li) 1568-85 Uneasy peace with France and growmg quarrel 
wth Spain evolved through a change in France’s situaPon The Wars of Religion 
luft France no longer formidable, and m this period Spam and England therefore 
no longer needed one another’s alhance. In fact, they could afford to drift mto 
ennuty,.and were encouraged to do so by 3 sets of events First were the im- 
i^nment In England of Mary, Q of Scots, the revolt of the Netherlands, 
me plots against Elizabeth and the efforts of the counter-reformation, 
^ked by the Pp and Spam, to make a counter-attack m Ireland and England 
“Wnd came the mvasions by drake, hawkins and others of the Spamsh 
Auantic empire m order to block the flow of silver, especially Drake’s Nombre de 
flw (1572-3) and his circumnavigation of the world (1577-80) Third was 
^wmgsemi-ofiBcial aid given by Elizabeth to the Dutch in their Revolt against 
PmiL In this new situation, there were times when Elizabeth made an alliance 
m France, partly to keep her from joinmg Spam, partly to have some say in 
attempts to take over the Revolt of the Netherlands The 1st occasion 
Horn 1570-72 when coliqny was in power m France, and there was talk 
UR French attack on Spam in the Netherlands, helped by England The Q sent 
awlngham over to negotiate a mamage between herself and Henry, D of 
J^rench K’s younger brother, and to sign the Anglo-French Tr of 
Neth i*^ J572) Anjou envisaged a princely role for himself m the liberated 
erlands, and Elizabeth was anxious to prevent French dominance there, and 
Au French friendship until the Massacre of St Bartholomew (23-4 

t- brought an end to the whole episode The 2nd occasion was dunng 

period 1578-84, when mamage proposals were dangled before the D of 
eneon^ the French K’s youngest brother, who was similarly hoping to carve 
'V°8dom for himself in the Netherlands His sudden death in June 1584 
Ftanrv ®PiRDde Elizabeth’s mam preoccupation as far as the Netherlands and 
concerned was to keep the Dutch and French ports out of the 
Enel H P^wer strong enough to use them as bases for an mvasion of 
land^k ^be would have preferred Spam to remain m possession of the Ncthcr- 
or Ora without an army, of course. She feared that the victory of willi a m 

go would only lead to the mflitary presence there of France She certainly 
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had no intention of supporting the Dutch in a Prot crusade, as Walsingham afid 

other members of Uic Council wanted. In any ease, she objected in principle to 

supporting rebels against legitimate authority. Hitherto she had sanctioned only 

mdirect aid to the rebels. She took possession of the Spanish treasure sheltering 

m English ports on its way to the Netherlands in Dec 1568, She allowed the Sea 

eggars to use English ports, and then expelled them with momentous results 

^roc amation of Mar 1572). She allowed volunteers to go and fight; but when 

e earn of Alengon (now called Anjou) was followed by the assassination of 

MPCTf 1584) and a series of Spanish victories under far- 

'var. 1585-8; (in) The War with Spain came 

lanric ^ 1585), the expedition of Leicester to the Nether- 

OrtiPr LI presence of English troops there for the rest of the reign* 

treasure and pride were Drake’s piratical West Indies 

assemh Paft of the Armada v-as 

England in if the international scene, and the position of 

onward*! S p S^^^tly changed from the point of view of Philip H. From 1580 
onwards N Europe took 1st niam in lio , . , «.xt. 


onwprdc -M P,,.. iiura me point 01 view ot Philip 11 . Prom j 

Turkev ennm 1st place in his calculations, as he broke off the war wtn 

and for nil maritime Kdom of Portugal, and prepared to deal once 

and England. He was no 
Tp^ that her defeat would 

With the death nf ai ^^“‘^Jtad long been prostrated by the Wars of Religion* 
tonefLd Hen^ fug Hei^ of Navarre L heir to the French 

JoinviUe (Dec ^84? hL sateUit'' J a rival of Spain, was by the Tr of 
preparation and dispatch of thl a' ^ words, the preconditions for the 
sailed, Elizabeth no^t only destroying this when it 

independence of France and Rnii ^“t contributed incalculably to the 

1588-1603 Holland, and to the survival of Protestantism. 

(s) Continuous WErfsTB c • 

scale characterized the temaininfr ^ front and on an exhausting 

small expeditionary force served^w ^ the Netherlands a 

- reign, though paid for by the Dutrh\ ^^tJRicE of Nassau until the end of the 
was helped financially, and sm^u . “ onwards, (a) In France henry iv 
1598, to St Male and Brest Bnttar> ^®°t to Dieppe, Normandy, m 

1591-3 - until France made the senJr ^^91-5, and to Rouen, Normandy* 
after which Ehzabeth rightly Vervins with Spain (May 1598), 

France the danger once more. (m\ ^ ^ situation had arisen, with 

Every year between 100 and 200 nrivat,* there was unremitting warfare* 

from England, bringmg in between £1 so Piratical expeditions set out 

At the same time, official attempts were mari ^300,000 per annum m prizes, 
eg the dis^trous Portugal Expedition of Rr I by a silver blockade: 

unsucc^sful attempt to waylay theXr (Apr-June 1589); the 

heroic defeat on his Revenge (Sept ISpi'i culminated in grenville’s 

convoymg the fleet; the last c^amitom W Spain’s new policy of 

Hawkins (Aug 1595-Jan 1596); expedition of Drake and 

^ngh^ (Junc-Aug 1596), 4ich and Howard of 

for a fortoi^t; the Islands Voyage unS??^ the Spanish fleet and held Cddiz 

attempt to destroy the new Spaffish (J^V-Oct 1597) - an unsuccessful 

528 the silver fleet, the last 
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of its kind. Meanwhile, Spam assembled 2 armadas with a view to invading 
England from Ireland, both of which were dispersed by bad weather in Oct 1596 
and Oct 1597 (iv) In Ireland, where Elizabeth continued the uphill task of 
hanging order out of chaos by alternately crushing and employing one or other 
of the various tribal chieftains (eg in the rebellion of Shane O Neill in Ulster, 
1559-66, and the conspiracy of Sir James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald m Munster, 
1569-72), the problem intensified as papal and Spanish mvolvement injected 
ideological fervour into the war by bringing the Irish under the influence of the 
counter-reformation It took Elizabeth from 1579 to 1583 to subjugate the 
Fitzgeralds with their Roman money and Spanish troops She then confiscated 
200,000 acres of land for redistribution among English ‘undertakers’, and 
Ireland gave no trouble during the Armada cnsis From 1593, however, the 
Irish lead was assumed by Hugh O^Neill, Earl of Tyrone, claiming to be the K of 
Ulster From 1586 onwards he had active Spanish help, eg the Armadas of 1596 
and 1597, and the force which captured Kinsalc harbour on the S coast m Nov 
1601 Elizabeth had to make a very serious effort, at cnpphng expense. The 
cxpediUon of Essex was a failure (Apr-Scpt 1597), but in Charles Blount, Ld 
Mountjoy, she found a general equal to the task He drove the Spanish out of 
Kinsale In Dec 1601, and completely subjugated the island, receiving the sur- 
render of Tyrone just after the Q’s death m Mar 1603 

(b) Domestic problems, which had alivays been present, assumed critical dimen- 
sions m the last years of the reign, when the Q’s skill at soothing away pain 
declined, though there i^re flashes of the old magic at times The great tidal 
wave of economic,*soda], religious, mtenectual and political change which had 
swept over Engiaud during the Tudor period now washed up powerful groups of 
iMlcontents m all classes, who either feared the pace of change, or kicked against 
the obstructions lymg in the way The immense financial strain of the long war 
^Isist Spam, and the 5 consecutive bad harvests from 1594 onwards, hci^tened 
ension everywhere, and the State increasingly had to intervene Most of its 
m^ures were conservative - ainung to hold back economic and social change - 

0 paternalistic - providmg relief for the victims of progress Acts were passed 
a^irat enclosures, attempts were made to control prices and fix wages The Pari 

1 layy P^ded that rogues and vagabonds should be sent back to their parishes 
or punishment and forced labour (Act for the Punishment of Rogues, Vaga- 

Sturdy Beggars, 1598) The famous Poor Law Act of 1598 (usually 
bnoM y«u: 1601, when it was modified) maugurated a system of relief 

^ on pansh rates which lasted until 1834 Not that these measures were very 
Lacking revenue, armed forces and a bureaucracy, and not 
Crrm^ change the law or levy taxes without consent of Pari, the 

nmctl weak to take adequate measures Moreover, in a penod when 

dent malung Pari more efficient, and MPs were growing wealthy, confi- 

I and aggressive, the Q lost the leaders In Ch and State who by their regular 
ntacl With Puritans and other extremists had knitted all groups together in one 
Pomical system Archbp Grindal d m 1583, Leicester m 1588, Walslngham m 
Burghlcy m 1598 In the Ch, Archbp Whitglft attacked discontent with 
®ot reasonable reform In the State, the Q lost her old skill at balancmg 
me factions, and the new generation of Pnvy Couneffiors failed to give an 
adequate lead m Pari The bitter Court rivalries of Essex, Robert Ceefl, raleoh 
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and Francis bacon and the desperate rebellion of 

1601 show what rifts were forming in the ^ Puritan measures 

the Pari of 1593 neither James Momcc, who tried to ^tir up the 

against the Ch, nor Peter Wentworth, who made a for the 

succession question, found any following the heat was - ^^cr taxation* 

moment - yet the Paris of 1597 and 1601 were extremely _ the 

The H of C heard some strong speeches, especially against . / u-jangthe 
device by which the Q paid her ministers, who then had to V s 

public. Some MPs were even spoiling for a constitutional fignU 
timely retreat and her ‘golden speech’, Elizabeth won ^em A" raised 

that the regime was in no danger so long as she j count 

me high,’ she said to a deputation of 140 MPs on 30 Nov . j,ave 

the glory of my crown, that I have reigned with your loves . . . t yoa 

had and may have many mightier and wiser princes sitting on this s > 
never had nor shall have any that will love you better ... And ^ 

ComptroUer, Mr Secretary, and you of my council, that before tne g 
depart into their counties you bring them all to kiss my hand, bixne 
later at Richmond Palace she d in her sleep in the early hours of the 
and the much-feared succession went peacefully ahead, thanks to 
planning of Robert Cecil and K j ames vi of Scotland. It is possible to ^ 

she papered over many long-term problems with short-term tactical vie 
and thus made life difficult for the Stuarts - but she preserved the ^ 
independence and the peculiarity of England, and there can be no doubting 
greatness 


Elizabeth (Petrovna) (7 Dec 1709-25 Dec 1761) Empss of Russia (1741) 
whom Russia expenenced a period of steady and efficient Gov, when the ^ 
and the top nobility became more westernized, business flourished 
Enlightened economic policies, and Russia played a leading part in European 
politics, successfully checking Prussia in the seven years war. , . 

Daughter of Emp peter i and his 2nd wife, Empss Catherine i; ed 
French, German and dancing, but little else; remained in tactful 
during anna’s reign (1730-40), then took power in a palace coup when 
guards of the Preobrazhenskii Regiment helped her to overthrow the baby-Einp 
Ivan VI and his German entourage. Ivan VI (the son of Anna Leopoldovna, tb^ 
daughter of Empss Anna’s sister, Catherine) had been named Emp by his great' 
aunt Empss Anna, with her favourite, Biron, as Regent. Biron had neglected to 
cultivate the guards, or any other section of the Russian nobility, or even tnaoV 
of his fellow Germans; and he had been overthrown and sent to Siberia by Anb^ 
Leopoldovna and some guards in 1740. Anna Leopoldovna then ruled as Regent 
for her son until Nov 1741 when Elizabeth and her faction of guardsmen (suP5 
ported by the top-rank dvoryane as well as the rank and file, and aided by the 
French and Swedish ambassadors) overthrew and exiled them. This coup was 
accompanit^ by the usual torturings, judicial murders, deportations and con- 
fiscation of property, Ivan VI himself being imprisoned for life until he was 
eventually murdered under Empss Catherine ii (5 July 1764). 

Elizabeth was n most attractive, vivacious and warm-hearted woman, who 
gave herself up without shame to pleasure and extravagance, enjoying 
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Likewse the army, navy and diplomatic service kept pace with the W, enabling 
RiKsia to play the part of a great power in European affairs. 

Abroad, Russian policy was mainly in the capable hands of Count A. P. 
Bestuzhev-RyumJn from his appointment as Vice-Chancellor in 1741, until he 
w^ ousted by rivals in 1758. (a) The Russo-Swedish War (1741-3) which he 
inhented arose from Sweden’s desire to take advantage of the palace coup which 
overt ^ Biron to win back some of the provs lost in the great northern 
attacked Sweden with great vigour, and by the Tr of Abo 
1 armexed another slice of Finland (the prov of Kymmenegard) 

!?rc^!r Swedish internal affairs under her tutelage, (b) The war of 
war betw^n (1740-48) found Russia neutral owing to the tug-of 

Fran^^^ favoured an alliance with Austria aga^t 

Eventuallv rivals at Court who favoured an alliance vrith Prussia. 

Europe to ’the Pmssisi upset the balance of 

part in bringing ^ou^t ^ diplomacy played a fading 

thic wnc anout (c) the diplomatic revolution (1749-56) (though 

u wt%h?H rt <■'> WAH (which led .0 to 

that re^Mcd frederi^ EmPM at St Petersburg in the ertsis of the war 

was ah ardent admirer of defeat ; for her successor, peter iH, 

against him. Prussian K, and immediately stopped the war 

Empson, Sir Richard (d 17 Anw i st m r 

VII of England whose onnrpctf Lawyer and finance minister to K hehry 
viiL _ oppression of the rich led to his execution by K HENRy 

Ed in law at the Middle 

and then Henry VII; MP in % worked for Ks Edward IV and Richard l2 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (15041 ^ ^ CbanceUoT 

y/ith Edmund Dudley for hi<; f *^ighted m Feb 1504, he became notorious 
in the Law, was arrested at the vet^ ^ ^ member of the Council Learned 

for constructive treason at NonSl . VIELcondemoeo 

(Jan 1510) and executed in Londor’^ “ attainted by Par^ 

Enlightened Absolutists The nam^. t- 

who continued the build-up of rulers of the second half of CIS 

Enlightenment. Their motives wer^nH ^le theories of the 
strengthen the power of their centra! Practical - ie they needed to 

enci^ at home, and provide security aeafn^? suppress anarchic tend- 

could not but be influenced by the cS^S abroad - but they 

MllcOion ondc^ which ,.c,c broadly tto , 

CIS. Dcnwng ulunatcly from the second half of , 

were developed m C17 Holland and BriSta- Renaissance, these ideas 

rationalistic approach and habit of syslemS^A R™« Descartes with his 
his philoso^y and political theory on obse^Uoi, = based 1 

dcraonslratrf the powets of observation and™^’ Roac Newton, who . 

and grawtalion. In CIS. these ideas were fuSir?' “s laws of motion i 

,3. “"‘^'opcd in Fiance, and 
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such as the Austrian monarchy they all used the dominant language. In other 
words, the Enlightened Absolutists were building the admin machinery of the 
modem State, whose wheels could go on turning without the detailed personal 
intervention of the ruler, (a) In taxation they tried to eliminate the immunities 
enjoyed by the nobles or clergy or municipal 6htes; and, after counting the 
population, and surveying the land, they hoped to base taxation on ability to 
pay. (b) The army was as far as possible withdrawn from the control of prov 
feudal lords or professional military entrepreneurs, and entrusted to a depart- 
ment of State, which alone had the resources - admin, tecjinical or financial - 
adequate for Cl 8 warfare, (c) Judicial reform was another important aspect of 
the Enlightened ruler’s work. It usually involved the compilation of codes of 
criminal and avil law, uniform throughout the provs and based on humane and 
rational principles. Torture and capital punishment were usually frowned on by 
Enhghtened Absolutists. At the same time, they tned to set up a network of 
district and prov courts of appeal, manned by trained jurists and following 
uniform procedures, to supervise the judgments of the old manor, Ch and town 
tribunals. In this unifying work, the new courts came under the watchful eye of 
the supreme court in the capital city; and one of the chief tasks of the new system 
was to iron out the legal privileges enjoyed by social groups or districts, and 
create what was for them the ideal situation: the equality of all citizens before 
the law. 

The economy of the i^untry occupied the attention of the Enhghtened Ab- 
solutists because of its intimate connection with the revenue, and its possible 
effect on pubhc order. In a depression, the masses refused to pay taxes and rioted 
in the streets, (a) In agriculture — the chief branch of the economy (being the sole 
source of wealth, according to the Physiocrats) - Govs mvested great efforts to 
drain marshes, clear wastes, settle immigrants, teach new methods, develop 
better crops and improve cattle and sheep. Serfdom was regarded as an un- 
econoimc and inhumane method of production, and in central and E Europe, 
where it was common, rulers did all they could to abolish, or at least regularize or 
redure, compulsory labour services {Robot, cotyde). In general, they succeeded 
on their royal domains, but not on noble or Ch lands. The rulers aimed at a free, 
prosperous aqd mobile p^santry, paying less money to their lords and pnests, 

^ ^ ^luoyant market for manufactured 

pods, and If n^d ^ have the nght to leave the manor in order to participate 
m urban industnes. (b) In industry - following the Physiocrats - the Enlightened 

to the natural working of the economy, whether in the form of serfdom, gild 
rrsame time, biTiS pottive^^^;^^^^^ 

capital, guaranteeing marked, easL aL^.T enterpnse by lending 

form weights, measures and currency and imnn ^ niaterials, establishing uni^ 
limes even setting up royal factones for nnrrfi Protective tariffs - 
entrepreneurs were missing, bureaucrats filled 

was liberated and encouraged. Internal custom*: u Commpee, similarly, 

pros-s were reduced; roads, rivers canals or between 

merchant ships were built, and commcrciaU^ti^ '‘"'1 improved, 

Cultural life came equally ni^otiated. 

heir scrutiny, the 2 chief objects being to 
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reduce the powers of the Ch and to modernize the system of education (a) The 
Churches had to retreat before the regalism of the absolutists Externally, the 
power of the Pp was reduced taxes to Rome were cut, papal Bulls needed royal 
permission before promulgation , agents from Rome lost their powers of visiting 
monastenes Internally, the trammg and work of the clergy were taken over by 
the State, which regarded priests more as agents for education, health and wel- 
fare than as the means of eternal salvation Monasteries - particularly purely 
contemplative houses - were dissolved, and their wealth confiscated The censor- 
ship of the press was taken from the Ch, and administered by the State, some- 
times in favour of Enlightened wnters Toleration was extended to economically 
useful minority groups, whether Prots, Orthodox Christians or Jews In many 
states, the Jesuits were expelled and the inquisition tamed, and, with these 
Euardians of tradition swept aside, the State could reshape the education system 
W Education was expanded and improved at umv, secondary and elementary 
level Practical subjects and modem methods combined to tram civil servants, 
Iwhniaans and manual labourers, who were all programmed with upnght 
behaviour and conscientious toil on behalf of the economy and the state 
The social order was modified, whether dehTjcratcly, or simply as a by-product 
of other measures. In general. Enlightened Absolutists preferred a situation 
where all Estates, classes, races, religions and provs were equal m their subjection 
to the monarchy, but m practice they had to encourage different groups as 
®®oessity required The nobles had to be protected as leaders of the army; the 
^Shers encouraged as the source of enterprise, the peasants supported as the 
beasts of burden of the economy and the backbone of the army (See also Cathe- 
rine 11, CHARLES III, FREDERICK II, JOSEPH II ) 


®^™snins, Desidenas (?26 Oct 1466-9-12 July 1536) Leading exponent of COins- 
^^^'■^nism, cntic of the Ch, but opponent of the reformation 
egitimate son of Roger Gerard, pnest, and Margaret, daughter of a phy- 
of Sevembergen, cd at Gouda, St Lebwin’s at Deventer where his teachers 
members of the Brethren of the Common Life who introduced him to the 
^odema as well as to Italian Humanism, then at 's Hertogenbosch (or 
, ^ Ojpuc), and finally at the Augustmian monastery at Steyn, nr Gouda, 
^ his teachers "unwittingly turned him against monks for the rest of his hfe 
the Pi^o^ in 1492, he became secretary to the Bp of Cambrai until, with 
PS help, he went to learn theology at the CoUige Montaigu in Pans, earning 
by pnvate coaching. One of his pupils, Ld Mountjoy, mvited him to 
■^and in 1499, where his contact with colbt transformed his life 
one 1 established a European reputation Moving about frequently horn 
With capital to another, giving lectures to students, havmg discussions 

gjj^^’^ber advanced intellectuals, wnting vast quantities of letters to rulers and 
Pren countries, publishing highly successful popular satires, and 

^^^^snng editions of the Scnpturcs and the Fathers which he cleansed of all the 
y^bons of scholasticism with the help of the linguistic apparatus provided by 
p^v^’|jR*°lRrship, he reached a peak of fame and influence never achieved, 
in F^’ ^ scholar before or since He spent the years 1500-6 mamiy 

frienm * 1 “'^ Netherlands, movmg to England m 1506, where he became 
y with MORE and warham Then he toured Italy, taking his DD degree 
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a urm m 1506, and witnessing the, to him, disgusting spectacle of Pp julius 

Bologna, which he had just reconquered. Erasmus also 
visited VemTO, Padua, Florence, Siena and Rome. From 1509-14 he was mainly 
m England, in close contact with Colet, More, Grocyn, latimer, Warham and 
FISHER, and teaching principally at Cambndge, where he was Prof of Divinity 
^d of Greek His chief works were Adagia (1500), a collection of classical 

Enchiridion militis christiani, or Manual of a 
C/imria/i Soldier (1501); Encomium moriae, or In Praise of Folly (1511), sarcasm 

^ secular rulers; Julius 

New T ° PPs; his edition of the Greek 

Colloama Jerome (1519), followed by other Fathers; 

^ amended editions till 1524, dialogues on con- 

criticism of Ch abuses; and De libero 
Ssm. Motivat^^? free will against luther’s doctrine ^f divine deter- 
the Renaissance Erasmii<? JJovotio Moderna and the scholarship of 

Christ in daily life in the purs^t of fnX ^ imitation of 

His writings combined biting sarcasiTw^h^''^ ° scholarship, 

the best Renaissance scholfrshio to ‘^orpmon sense, humour, sincenty and 

on the ordinary reader. Typical of the^^ro i ^ 

he attacked the pagani;m'SSl catholic reformation. 

abuses in the Ch, which he assumed Humanists; and he criticized the 

not a revolution. During Luther’s levoh^h^^ ^ adjustments, 

Prots while refusing to join them. He reconciliation of the 

The dogmatic extremes of both the rfpo'"^ nioderation and the middle way. 
MATiON were not his style, and he and hk counter-refor- 

all his writings were placed on the index in 15^^^ increasingly isolated, until 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Hn xr i 

ambitious but politically inept favourite of th'' 1567-25 Feb 1601) Over- 

who was executed as an over-miehtv Elizabeth i of England, 

head of his clientage connection after trying to seize power at the 

Eld son of Walter Devereux, 1st Ea 1 f 
whose mother was Mary, sister of O A wife Lettice KnoUys, 

when on the death of his father Boleyn, he was the Q’s cousin; and 

(1577 or 1578), he also became the stenc ^ m the Earl of Leicester 
Crown in the household of burghl f v favourite; ed as a ward of the 

a^mpanicd Leicester on his exnediH. ? <^°^bndge (1579-81). He 

showed daring at the battle of Zutphen m ^^^herlands (1585-6), and 

he made mpid progress at Court and i^thf 1586). Back in England, 

he ‘^meth not to Im own lodging till the was said that 

him Mas cr of the Horse (1587) aL morning’. She made 

he lucrative farm of the duties on 0588), and gave him 

1588 Essex inhented his clientage nctwoil M L^'^ester’s death on 4 Sept 
an Ideal courtier and natural favoururbm , handsome and gallant, 

office in the State though he was unskilled ^^ihe highest 

of administrative drudgery. He was a trucuW manoeuvre and incapable 
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men of the calibre of Burghlcy and his son, Robert Cecil, future Earl of sat-is- 
BURY Unable to get his own way, Essex used to quarrel petulantly with the Q 
He failed to appreciate that lovers’ quarrels and fits of pique were entirely 
inappropriate techmques for bending the will of the most hard-headed monarch 
in Europe Against the Q’s orders he accompamed drake and Noms on their 
nnsucccssful Portugal Expedition (Apr-June 1589), but she forgave him eventu- 
ally, as she did his marriage to Frances, daughter of walsinqham and widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney (1590) As a result of pleading for 3 hours on his knees, he 
was given command of the expedition sent to Normandy (1591-3) to help K 
henry IV of France against Spam, but he angered Elizabeth m various ways, 
not least by creating too many knights on the field of battle, thus cheapening the 
honour. As well as performing heroic feats on distant battlefields he tried to 
Emass a political following at Court, though he naturally found it diEBcult to 
combine these two activities. In 1593 he became a member of the Council In the 
election of 1593 he acquired a number of borough scats for his followers He 
employed Francis bacon as his political adviser and Anthony Bacon as his 
expert on foreign intelligence He led a pack of discontented aristocrats headed 
by the Earls of Southampton, Rutland, Sussex and Bedford In general, he was 
the leader of all those who chafed at the long monopoly of power and patronage 
held by Burghley, and who were determined that it should not be inherited by his 
son He represented the young against the old, the nobles against the men of 
business, the soldiers against the civilians, the Outs against the Ins, and he also 
sheltered under his wmg Puritan preachers at one end of the religious spectrum, 
and Cath conspirators at the other, who were mvolved m the Gunpowder and 
other plots m the next reign Essex and the Cecils became deadly rivals for the 
favours of the Q, and especially for vacant oBBces for their followers The Cecils 
steadily gamed, as when the Cecil nonunce, Edward coke, became Attorney 
Gen. Part of the trouble was that Essex’s weakness for military heroics on 
distant shores gave plenty of opportumty to the Cecils to steal marches on him 
dunng his absences from Court , and any glamour that he gamed as the darlmg 
of the younger sons of the nobihty and of the pubhc m general was usually out- 
weighed by the advances that the Cecils made on the back-stairs He ^vas in 
joint command with Howard of Efiingham of the Cddiz Expedition (June-Aug 
1596) in which he captured Cddiz on 22 June 1596 and set fire to iL But he also 
disobeyed orders, quarrelled with Howard, and brought back few spoils More- 
over, in his absence, Robert Cecil had been appointed Pnncipal Sec (July 1596), 
“d It was not tiU Mar 1597 that he was leconcUed with the Q, made Master of 
Ordnance, and given jomt command with raleoh of the Islands Voyage 
yuly-Oct 1597) - a botched attempt to destroy the new Spanish Armada and 
oapture the silver fleet. While Essex was m the Azores quarrellmg with Ralegh 
^ departing from instructions, Robert Cecil became Chancellor of the Duchy 
“ Lancaster and Howard of Effin^ara became Earl of Nottingham (1597) In 
1599,1 after assiduous canvassmg, Essex became Ld Lieutenant of Ireland 
sent (Apr-Sept 1599) with an unusually large army to suppress Tyrone’s 
^uion While he was away, Robert Cecil was given the lucrative post of 
aster of the Court of Wards, meanwhile Essex disobeyed orders, signed a 
jrace with Tyrone, and left his post without permission m order to explain 
““self to the Q Back m England, he was tned (June 1600), forbidden to exercise 
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offices, and confined to his home, Essex House, for 3 months. Moreover, the 
Q refused to renew his farm of the sweet-wine duties. At last, crazed with frus- 
trated ambition and desperate with debt, he and about 300 followers decided to 
overthrow the Gov by force. Taking to their horses on 8 Feb 1601, they rode 
oug the City shoutmg slogans, but it was soon over as there was no response 
from the atizens. On 19 Feb 1601 he was tried before his old rival, Coke, with his 

u -f Bacon, giving evidence against him; a week later he was be- 

headed on Tower Hill. 


Essex, Robert Dever^, 3rd Earl of (Jan 1591-14 Sept 1646) C-in-C of the Pari 
Enghsh CIVIL WAR, who, being a ‘Presbyterian’ and thus an 
wS pa^ ^ prosecution of the war against the K, was removed by the 

^ Frances Walsingham; m 1st (1606) Frances 

divorce fl 61 3UnTw Suffolk, from whom K james i arranged his 

proceedine whirh ^ ^ ^ marry the favourite, Robert carr, a scandalous 

with Sir Horarp ^ Paulet - also an unhappy union. In 1620 he served 
Tears w A " the Pa/arfnate War period of the thirty 

Cddiz (Oct-Nov Buckingham’s mismanaged expedition to 

1626 K CHARLF<! T ° f those who refused the Forced Loan of 

he favoured the ^ Bishops’ War (1639); in 1640 

respectable member«? nf th and in 1641 he was one of the more 

member of the Pnw ^ whom the K as a concession made a 

poimed C-^ O? War broke out, Essex was ap- 

unified control over them ^642), though he never achieved any 

with his coffin and windin^stoTt^iS^^h 

tent military leader hm =. w i, ready, he was a reluctant and incompe- 

servant whose support pym and Par^ conscientious public 

Warwick (23 Oct 1642) and Tumh^, this early stage. At Edgehill, nr 

lucky that the K did not make a reallv London (13 Nov 1642), he was 

have succeeded. He took Readine ^hack on London, as it might 

(Aug-Sept 1643), and then fouehMhf* ^ relieved Gloucester 

(20 Sept 1643). In 1644 he moved Newbury, Berks 

Devon, but advancing so far fr^ h^ bare^f Plymouth, 

Cornwall. At Lostwithiel on 2 Septl^^ Oon^. ^ f 
had to escape by water. Alnmr unVi. o»000 mfantry surrendered, and he 

criticism by Oliver Cromwell and th he was subjected to strong 

‘Presbyterian’, favounng The Sc^ wm-the-war party. Essi was a leading 

hensivc of the radicalism which the war ha?h^”'* t peace, and appre- 

will say,’ he remarked, ‘that to deliver th ^Le surface. ‘Our posterity 

^bjccted them to that of the common peo^Te ’^IheT^ i 

Army (Feb 1645) ended his military career . formation of the New Model 
passing of the Self-Denying OrdinancelTT resigned the day before the 

cither House to hold military or civil posts which forbade members of 
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(1648) in the Scots peerage, C-in-C of the New Model Army who defeated 
K CHARLES I m the English civil war 
Eld son of Ferdmando, 2nd Bn Fairfax, a leading Yorks opposition MP at 
the head of a large chentage connection, who was made C-in-C of the Pari forces 
m Yorks (Sept 1642) on the outbreak of the Civil War, ed at St John’s, Cam- 
bndge (1626), fought in the Netherlands under Sir Horace Vere (1629-31), 
whose dau^ter, Anne - a very keen Presbyterian - he m (1637) (she d 1665). He 
raised a troop of dragoons for service m the Bishops’ Wars (1639-40), and at the 
start of the Civil War he was made commander of the Yorks cavalry In 1643 he 
took Leeds and Wakefield and retained Pari control of Hull, joining Man- 
chester and CROMWELL m Lines to defeat the Royahsts at Wmceby (11 Oct 
1643) On 24 Jan 1644 he relieved Nantwich, Cheshire (which was besieged by 
troops from Ireland), then took Selby and besieged York, commanding the right 
wing at the decisive victory of Marston Moor (2 July 1644) Though gentle m 
manner, diffident, gloomy and reserved, and suffering from frequent attacks of 
the stone and rheumatism, he was an attacking Gen, heroically brave and very 
popular with his men, becoming Capt-Gen of thc,New Model Army (Feb 164^ 
when the Sclf-Denymg Ordinance (3 Apr 1645) ehminated the 3rd Earl of 
ESSEX and the 2nd Earl of Manchester, who had till then fought reluctantly 
' against the K. Fairfax created and tramed the New Model Army, with Cromwell 
i/c the cavalry, and Phdip Skippon the infantry He defeated the Royalists at 
Naseby, Nortonts (14 June 1645) and at Langport, Somerset (10 July 1645), 
subsequently extending Pari control over the SW, takmg Bristol 01 Sept 1645), 
Exeter (Apr 1646) and Oxford (20 June 1646) Dunng the post-war negotiations 
(1646-9) he could have been the most powerful man in England, but he allowed 
the political uutiative to be snatched from him by ireton and Cromwell, being 
incapable of givmg a lead either for or against them He typified the inertia of 
those PURITANS who wanted a ‘Godly Reformation’ on the one hand, but no 
change m the political or social system on the other He supported the soldiers 
against Pari m their grievances over pay, pensions and disbandment, but, un- 
willing to use the Army to interfere m politics, he hoped for a compromise 
between Pari and the K, nevertheless retaining his command so as tb keep it out 
of the hands of more radical men - independents or levellers Completely 
at sea m politics, he drifted with events, bemg forced to accept Comet Joyce’s 
seizure of the K (June 1647), reluctantly occupying London (Aug 1647), playing a 
vigorous part m suppressing the Agitators (the Army radicals), puttmg down 
Kent and Essex in the 2nd Civil War (May-June 1648), but helplessly carried 
along m the wake of Pride’s Purge (Dec 1 648) and the trial and execution of the K 
(Jan 1649) He was appointed a member of the special court which tried the K, 
but did not attend When his name was called, his formidable wife, sitting masked 
in the spectators’ gallery, shouted ‘ He has more wit than to be here.’ He opposed 
the settmg up of the republic, yet became a member of its Council of State (Feb 
1649) He remained C-in-C of the Army, but refused to mvade Scotland when it 
became necessary He gave way to Cromwell, and retired to his estate at Nun- 
appleton, Yorks (1650) to eigoy his hunting and verse-wnting He did not emerge 
into public life again until the anarchy of 1659 which fohowed Cromwell’s death 
He backed monck’s moves to bnng about the restoration of the monarchy, and 
made a vital contribution to his success by taking York (1 Jan 1660) and ral’lymg 
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Yorks to his cause. MP for Yorks in the Convention Pari (Apr-Dcc 1660), be 
voted for the return of Charles ii, but against the exhumation and execution 
of Cromwell’s corpse. 


Famese, Alessandro (27 Aug 1545-2/3 Dec 1592) D of Parma (1586), Gov of the 
Netherlands on behalf of K Philip n of Spam, and his greatest gen during the 
REVOLT. 

Son of Ottavio Famese, D of Parma (grandson of Pp Paul in), and Margaret 
of Austria (natural daughter of the Emp Charles v); ed at the Spanish court 
along with Don john of Austria; he lived in Brussels, 1556-9, then Spain, 
1559-65; m (1565) the Infanta Maria of Portugal m Brussels (d 1577); then 
settled in Parma, Here he served in the Italian forces of Don John, and was 
present at the victory of Lepanto over the Turkish fleet on 7 Oct 1571, In 1577 
he once more joined Don John — now Gov of the Netherlands — and helped him 
win the battle of Gembloux, Brabant, on 31 Jan 1578. On Don John’s death on 
1 Oct 1578, Famese succeeded him, and soon transformed the whole situation in 
the Netherlands, An impressive figure, and a great patron of the arts, he was 
Philip n’s most successful gen and most statesmanlike minister; and the policy 
he adopted saved the S Netherlands for Spain, and might have regained the N as 
well had Phihp followed his advice. He began by winning over the Walloon 
nobles in the deep S to sign the Tr of Arras in May 1579; and from that base he 
reconquered the towns of the middle (Flemish) S, including Antw'crp on 17 Aug 
1585 after a record 14-month siege. He then proceeded to estabh’sh bridgeheads 
across the Rhine, Maas and other rivers, behind which the N provs were shelter- 
ing, and by 1588 he was about to begin the reconquest of Holland and Zeeland 
when he was ordered by Philip n to mass his troops at Dunkirk and Nieuwpoort 
on the Flenush coast, preparatory to embarking them on the Spamsh armada 
m order to invade England. He had taken Sluys in Flanders in Aug 1587, and 
this enabled him to ferry his troops to the coast along the inland waterways, a 
necessary manoeuvre as the Dutch controlled the sea. There was, unfortunately, 
a senous gap in Philip’s planning which nullified all these moves. Neither Nieuw- 
poit nor Dunkirk was deep enough a port to take the ships of the Armada, 
which consequently had to remain off-shore; while Famese had nothing better 
than canal-barges with which to ferry his men out under the guns of the Dutch 
navy, Die invasion of England had to be abandoned; as he resumed his land 
operations apinst the Dutch, Famese was blamed for the failure; but he was in 
any case disliked by his Spamsh commanders who resented having to serve imder 
anltalian. Before long, Philip again mistook his priorities, and ordered Famese to 
march his army into France to snatch victory from K henry iv in the french 
WARS OF RELIGION and to support Phihp’s visionary scheme for incorporating 
France into the Spam'sh Emp. Always frankly outspoken, Famese did not 
rad^r himself to his sovereign when he sharply criticized this neglect of the 
Netherlands - but nether did he succeed in changing Philip’s mind. Three times 
F^ese was orfered into France: 1st, to relieve Paris in Sept 1590; 2nd, to 

3rd expedition he d at the 
^ Unknown to him, his devious and ungrateful 

r?? /^’snussed him and appointed another commander, the' 

Count of Fuentes, in his place. , 
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Ferdinand I (10 Mar 1503-25 July 1564) ArchD of Austna (1521), K of Bohemia 
(152Q,K of Hungary (1527),Kof the Romans (1531), HREmp (Feb 1558), who 
was important m 2 mam fields (1) In the Austnan Monarchy (as it later became) 
he united Austria, Bohemia and Hungary under one ruler, gave them the begin- 
nings of centrali^ Gov, defended them against Turkey, first contained the 
Prot movement and then counter-attacked it, but also eventually divided his 
lands among his 3 sons (2) In the HREmp (Germany) he served as loyal deputy 
to CHARLES V Until hc became Emp himself, generally adopting a less doctnnairc 
position than his predecessor 

2nd son of philip i (The Handsome), D of Burgundy, and Joanna (The Mad) 
of Castile - and thus the brother of the Emp Charles V , m (1 521) Anne Jagiello, 
sister of Lewis II, K of Bohemia and Hungary, thus confirming theu' earlier 
mamage by proxy under the Tr negotiated in 1516 by Ferdinand’s grandfather, 
the Emp Maximilian i 

In the Austnan Monarchy (le the Habsburg family provs) Ferdinand became 
ruler as Charles V handed over responsibihty to him By the partition of Worms 
(Apr 1521) he received the Gov of Upper and Lower Austna, Styna, Camiola 
and Cannthia, and by the secret Trs of Brussels (Jan and Feb 1 522) he was made 
Regent of Tyrol, Vorarlberg, the upper-Rhme lands and WOrtemberg. On the 
death of Lewis II, at the battle of Mohdes (29 Aug 1526), Ferdmand clauned both 
Kdoms In Bohemia, the Estates elected him K in Oct 1526 without much oppo- 
sition, in view of the constitutional and financial concessions he made, but in 
Hungary the nobility were divided. A Turkish-backed majonty elected John I 
Zdpolyai, Pr of Transylvania, as K on 10 Nov 1526, while only a minority 
elected Ferdinand as K on 17 Dec 1526 This split involv^ Ferdinand m decades 
of warfare with John Zdpolyai and Turkey, m which the latter besieged Vienna 
(Sept-Oct 1529), invaded Carinthia and Styria (1532), and threatened Vienna 
again (Sept 1532) Numerous truces were signed and broken By the Tr of Gross- 
wardem (Feb 1538), Ferdinand recognized John Zdpolyai as ruler of Hungary 
and was in turn recognized as his heir On the death of John 2ipolyai, however, 
on 21 July 1540, the Turks occupied all Hungary except a narrow W strip which 
was all that Ferdinand could hold (1541-3) In later truces of Sept 1545 and 
June 1547 Ferdinand was recognized as ruler of his stnp of W Hungary in return 
for an annual tribute to Turkey of 30,000 Hungarian ducats Further warfare 
followed, but the Tr of Constantinople of June 1562 changed little, and Austna 
had to put up with this limited success till late in C17 Nevertheless, Ferdinand’s 
reign marks an important stage m the creation of the Austnan Monarchy He 
effected the union with Bohemia and Hungary which lasted until 1918 He turned 
Bohemia from an elective into an hereditary monarchy (1547) He sketched out 
the beginnings of an all-Austrian central admin by settmg up the Geheimer ]lnt 
^nvy Council) in 1527, the Hofkammer (Treasury) in 1527 and the Hofkriegsrat 
(Supremo War Council) m 1556, though the Estates of the Kdoms and provs 
resisted every inroad on their privileges And his conflicts with the Estates were 
exacerbated by religious difierences, for the various branches of Protestantism 
spread rapidly all through his reign, affecting all classes and races, Lutheramsm 
especially alfectmg the German-speaking nobility and townsmen, Calvinism 
propagated in Latin deeply affecting Hungary, and Anabaptism recruiting 
strongly among the masses of Moravia and TVrol Ferdinand was forced to be 
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permissive at first, for he needed the financial and military support of the various 
Estates in his struggles with Turkey. In his bridge-building attempts between the 
confessions he unsuccessfully tried to persuade the council of Trent to 
countenance clerical marriage and communion in both kinds. In the 1550s, 
however, and especially after the treaty of augsburg of 1555, he began an 
RC counter-offensive, aided by the Jesuits under the leadership of Peter 
Canisius. This Austrian wing of the counter-reformation, however, did 
not begin to be really effective till after the thirty years war (1618-48). 
Moreover, Ferdinand’s action on his death in splitting up the Austrian Monarchy 
once more among his sons seems to contradict the whole of his life’s work. The 
1st son, Maximilian, inherited Upper and Lower Austria, Bohemia and Hungaiy; 
the 2nd, Ferdinand, received Tyrol, Vorarlberg and the upper-Rhine area 
(Wurttemberg having been lost in a humiliating war with the German Prs backed 
by France: Tr of Kaaden, June 1534); and Charles, the 3rd son, took Carinthia, 
Camiola, Styria and the lands on the Adriatic. The explanation is that Ferdinand 
expected Maximihan to turn Prot, and feared that his younger brothers would 
quarrel with him for the inheritance. 

In the Empire Ferdinand was President of the Reichsregiment, or Regency 
Council, ie Charles v’s deputy, till he became Emp himself. In both capacities 
he was more flexible and pragmatic than his brother in his approach to the chief 
German problems: ie at home, the struggle with the separatist Prs, now intensi- 
fied by the reformation, and, abroad, the war and diplomacy required to 
defend Impenal interests against the threats from Turkey, France, the Papacy 
and so on. Ferdinand remained a loyal supporter of Ws brother until they 
quarrelled over the succession in the late 1540s. Charles decided that to split the 
Habsburg possessions would be dangerous, and wanted Ferdinand to make way 
for Charles’s son, the future philip ii, who was to inherit everything. Ferdinand 
refused, and eventually a family compromise was arrived at in Mar 1551 
whereby Ferdinand would succeed, to be followed by Phih’p, and then by his own 
son, Maximilian: a plan never put into operation, as Philip abandoned his 
claims on his marriage to Q mary i of England, and as Charles eventually did 
m fact divide his dominions. In these years, Ferdinand failed to support Charles 
in his last attempts to subdue the Prot Prs and their ally, France. In any case, 
Ferdinand favoured compromise, realizing that with the division of the Habsburg 
family into the Austrian and Spanish branches, the Emp would be shorn of the 
wealth of the Indies and the Netherlands, and would thus be incapable of defeat- 
ing his enemies. Thus it was Ferdinand, and not Charles, who negotiated the 
Tr of Augsburg (Sept 1555) which brought about a compromise peace between 
German RCs and Prots, and which lasted until the Thirty Years War. 

Ferdinand n (9 July 1578-15 Feb 1637) ArchD of Styria (1590), K of Bohemia 
(1617), K of Hungary (1618), HREmp (Aug 1619), whose policies of centralized 
absolutism and enforcement of the counter-reformation had some early 
success in the Austrian provs, but not in Hungary, Bohemia and the Emp, where 
he helped to precipitate the thirty years war. He was successful in this 
until 1629, but the threat he posed to the German Prs, the German Prots, and 
his international rivals, France and Sweden, produced counter-alliances which 
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firustratoi his designs in the Emp, though not in Austria and Bohemia, where he 
suppressed the Prots and tamed the Estates 
Eld son of ArchD Charles of Styna and Mana of Bavana, ed at the College at 
Ingolstadt, Bavana (1590-95), along with his consm the future El Maximilian i 
of Bavana, where he swallowed whole the Jesuit precepts favounng the propa- 
gation of Cath dogma by authontanan means, m 1st (1600) Mana Anna, sister 
of Maximilian (d 1616); m 2nd (1622) Eleonora Gonzaga, sister of Vincenzo II 
of Mantua, Gmger-haired, apple-cheeked and pot-bellied, he talked and ate too 
much, and heard Mass twice a day Genial and ascetic by turns, he managed 
to be privately amiable and kind-hearted while pursumg his jomt arms of ab- 
solutism and orthodoxy with unflinching ruthlessness, if insufBcient realism He 
IS notable for his enforcement of Counter-Reformation absolutism m Inner 
Austna and his involvement m the Thirty Years War 
In Inner Austria, where he took over the Gov of Styna, Cannthia, Camiola 
and Gonzia m 1595, he at once attacked the Estates and town councils which 
shared power with the ArchD, and where at that time the nobles, burghers and 
peasants were predominantly Prot Preachers were exiled, churches destroyed, 
books burnt; and m general Ferdinand set such an example of Habsburg ardour 
and drive that the family chose him to succeed Bmps rudolf ii and Matthias 
- his childless cousms - instead of their childless younger brothers This agree- 
ment, signed by Matthias m Graz (June and July 1617) and known as the Ofiate 
Tr after the Spanish ambassador who negotiated it, provided that Ferdinand 
should be elected K of Bohemia and HREmp, while K philip hi of Spam gave 
up his daim, reccrvmg m return a promise of Habsburg fiefs m Alsace and Tyrol 
and impenal fiefs in Italy 

The Thirty Years War broke out when Ferdmand, havmg been elected K of 
Bohemia on 17 June 1617, was deposed on 26 Aug 1619 by Prot noble rebels 
who objected to his attempts to linut their religious and constitutional privileges 
Dunng the Bohemian War (1618-r20) he employed the army of Maximilian I 
of Bavaria to defeat the Bohemian rebels at the White Mountain (8 Nov 1620), 
dnve out the new K Frederick V, the El Palatme, and reduce the Austnan Prot 
rebels who had risen m sympathy under the Calvinist noble, Georg Erasmus von 
Tschcmembl After this success, he spent the next decade turning Bohemia, 
except Silesia, mto a Cath, authontmlan, economically declinmg colony of 
Austna Dunng the Palatinate War (1621-3) Bavanan armies conquered the 
Upper Palatmate, and Bavanan and Spanish armies between them overran the 
Rhenish Palatinate Ferdinand illegally transferred the Palatinate and the title of 
Hector from Fredenck V to Maximihan I (Jan 1621) Dunng the Danish War 
(1624-9) Ferdinand resented his dependence on the Bavanan army under Tilly, 
and raised an imperial army under Wallenstein (Apr 1625), and the 2 
generals brought him to the peak of his reign Denmark \yas knocked out of the 
war, Wallenstcm conquered much of the N German coast, and began to build a 
fleet During the year of the Emperor’s Pnde and Fall (1629-30) Ferdmand 
issi^ the Edict of Restitution (Mar 1629), ordering the return to the Ch of all 
Imds taken over by Prots smee 2 Aug 1552. The German Prs, Prot and Cath 
alike, now opposed Ferdinand ns a threat to German liberty, and at the Regens- 
burg Electors’ Meeting (June-Aug 1630) they forced him to dismiss Wallenstein, 
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The Swedish War (1630-35) marked the turn of the tide against Ferdinand, when 
Sweden, financed by France, intervened against him, and forced Brandenburg 
and Saxony to do hkewise. Tilly was defeated at Breitenfeld, Saxony, on 17 Sept 
1631, and Ferdinand was compelled to resort to Wallenstein once more. He 
skilfully drew the Swedes away from Prague and Vienna, but was himself defeated 
at Lutzen, Saxony, on 16 Nov 1632. Wallenstein now appeared to Ferdinand as 
an over-nughty subject of doubtful loyalty, and the Emp dismissed him again, 
and had him murdered (25 Feb 1634). Ferdinand’s army, now under the com- 
mand of his son, the future Emp Ferdinand hi, j'oined a recently arrived 
Spanish army under Ferdinand, the Card-Infant; and together they defeated the 
Swedish and Prot army of the League of Heilbronn at Nordlingen, Swabia, on 
5/6 Sept 1634. The German period of the War now ended as Ferdinand in effect 
abandoned his more extreme Cath and absolutist ambitions, and the majority of 
the German Prs signed the Tr of Prague (May 1635). During the Franco- 
Habsburg War (1635-48), Ferdinand had to rely more and more on his son, as he 
grew prematurely senile and often incapacitated by asthma. 


Ferdinand H (10 Mar 1452-23 Jan 1516) K of Aragon (1479), K (Ferdinand V) of 
Castile (1474); whose marriage to Isabella i, Q of Castile (1469) united the 
2 Kdoms later known as Spain, the 2 sovereigns being called the ‘Cathoh'c 
Kings , the title given them by Pp Alexander vi (1494). Ferdinand supported 
the voyages of columbus; and gained Navarra and Granada, thus uniting the 
whole Spanish peninsula except for Portugal. He ruled with the most advanced 
forms of centralized absolutism to be found in Europe, both in Ch and State. At 
home, he attacked Jews and Arabs; abroad, he entwined his enemy, France, in a 
network of alliances and made territorial gains from her in Italy and the 
Pyrenees. 


Sm of John n, K of Aragon, and his 2nd wife, Juana Enriquez, daughter of 
the Gr^d Admiral of Castile; m 1st IsabeUa, and 2nd (1506) Germaine de Foix, 
niece of K Louis xii of France. 

The constitutional basis of the union of the 2 Kdoms, which was a loose con- 
federation where each State retained its own separate identity, was simply the 

However, on the death of K 
!hr^ u half-brother) in 1474, Ferdinand claimed the 

throne for ^elf; but he gave way when IsabeUa and her CastUian supporters 
insisted on her rights, and agre^ to rule jointly. But before this could Jppen, a 

ru^nort^ofTslMl^ another group of CastUian nobles. The 

supporters of Isabella claimed that Juana was not the dauebter nf If Hfmrv TV 

(known as El Lnpotente) but of a Portuguese noble c^edfeS^de^^^^ 
(hence her nickname, Juana La Beltraneia) t u „ 

Juana’s party at the battle of T?ro (14TO and 

(1479), they began to rule jointly in botti Kdomro^n o ?u “''‘i T 

Cas.ile, backed by the Grandees. Ferdinand contested tWs a 'd'""* 
death (25 Sep. 1500 he managed to get 

for his insane daughter. To these 2 Kdoms he now a«ed a S CaS to? 
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Gaston de Foix, dose daimant to the throne of Navarra, was the brother of 
Ferdmand’s 2nd wife, Germaine de Foix On Gaston’s unexpected death at the 
battle of Ravenna (11 Apr 1512) Ferdmand talked K henry viii of England 
mto mvadmg Aquitame while he conquered Spanish Navarra (1512) and annexed 
it to Castile (1515), without, however, changing its form of Gov Earlier, he had 
earned out the conquest of Granada, the last remaming Arab Kdom (1482-92) 
With the fall of the city of Granada (Jan 1492), the conquered temtory vras 
annexed to the crown of Castile Ferdinand and Isabella now ruled the whole 
Spanish peninsula except Portugal, and the 800-year-old dynamism of the 
Reconquisia was ready to spill over into colonial conquest for 7 months later 
Columbus set sail (Aug 1492) to discover the New World 
At home, the institutions of Gov were transformed under Ferdmand and 
Isabella to give Spam the most up-to-date admin m Europe the basis of her 
greatness under Charles v and philip ii These reforms were all planned to 
replace the anarchy of late-medieval times with centralized absolutism whose 
mam features (in each of the separate Kdoms, not m Spam as a whole) were 
designed to mcrease the central power of the monarchs and their bureaucrats and 
soldiers at the expense of all nv^ the Ch, the nobility, the towns and the provs, 
the brigands and the bandits (a) In each State, the monarch was represented by a 
Viceroy (b) The central Councils (of Castile, of Aragon) were reorganized and 
staffed by middle-class lawyers (letrados) instead of over-rmghty Grandees, and 
turned mto bureaucratic executors of royal orders instead of makers of high 
pohey New councils sunUar to them were added of the Hermmdad (1476-98), 
of Finance (1480), of the inquisition (1483), of the Mihtary Orders (1489) 
(c) The Cortes (Pari) of Castile, which "was dominated by the towns, was called 
only infrequently, while the various cartes of Aragon still preserved their con- 
siderable anaent pnvileges In Castile, the Cortes was used mainly to pass anb- 
Grandee legislaUon, of which 2 examples follow (d) The Cortes of Toledo (1480) 
authorized the resumpbon by the Crown of vast amounts of royal property 
which had been ahenated to the nobihty m previous reigns (The towns preferred 
this solubon to the alternabve an mcrease m taxabon ) (e) The Cortes of Madrigal 
(1476) authorized the reorganization of the Herm^ad (already mentioned) 
This medieval, voluntary, peace-keepmg assoaabon of cibes was now centralized 
under the Crown with a central Council, which collected taxes and raised rmlitia, 
usmg them to put down all infringements of the public peace, especially the 
lawlessness of the nobihty So successful was it m creatmg prov law and order 
withm 20 years that its powers were drastically reduced in 1498 (0 Further 
centralization resulted fiom the appointment of a royal corregidor to each 
municipal council The cibes were no longer democratically run, but had become 
dominated by oligarchies of local nobles; and the job of the corregidor was to see 
that the municipal finances, common lands, justice and police etc, were admm 
m the royal and general interest (g) A further big transfer of power, patronage 
and wealth from the nobility to the Crown was brought about when, by arrange- 
ment with the Pp, Ferdinand took over the Grandmasterships of the Military 
Orders of Calatrava (1487), Aicdntara (1494) and Santiago (1499) - medieval 
kni^dy associations which had accumulated a vast acreage of land plundered by 
them from the Arabs dunng the Reconquest (h) The papacy also made its 
contribution to royal absolutism by granbng the Crown such power over the Ch 
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that a Reformation on the lines of that of K Henry VTH of England would have 
been pointless. A Bull of 1482 gave the Crown the right to appoint all prelates - 
a right which it used to fill the bprics with loyal and religious servants, instead of 
unruly Grandees. A Bull of 1494 gave the Crown the right to reform the religious 
orders, which Cardinal xim^nez used with great elTcct. A Bull of 1482 granted 
the Crown three-quarters of the income derived from the Crtizada - an indulgence 
(which all Spamsh laymen were expected to buy) created to finance the conquest 
of Granada - a tax which was still collected even when the crusade was over, A 
Bull of 1478 established the Spanish Inquisition, a council under royal control. 
At fijrst designed to inquire into the orthodoxy of the conversos (ie Jews converted 
to Chnstianity; also called Mai rams, meaning ‘swine’), it soon became a 
powerful instrument of royal absolutism in all cultural fields, creating religious 
umformity at the cost of eliminating all the elements making for intellectual and 
economic progress. An anti-Jewish campaign was set on foot by Isabella (who 
was extremely pious), leading to their piecemeal expulsion from various bprics 
and then (Mar 1492) their wholesale expulsion from the whole Kdom. About 
150,000 out of 200,000 Jews fled from Castile alone, depriving the country of an 
invaluable 61ite of merchants, financiers, doctors and intellectuals; and, what is 
more, handmg them over as a valuable present to future enemies of Spain, 
notably Holland. In Castile, moreover, the forced conversion of Arabs to 
Christianity earned out by Xim6nez — in conflict with their Tr of surrender which 
had guaranteed fireedom of worship - led to an Arab revolt (1499-1502) after 
the defeat of which, Moslems who refused conversion were expelled from 
Granada (1502). Those who were baptized (called Morfscos) were feared and 
despised by the Old Chnstians of pure Spanish blood, and permanently threatened 
with the attentions of the Inquisition, (i) The Catholic Ks also took measures to 
encourage sheep-rearing and textile-manufacturing, to stimulate trade with the 
colomes (through the Casa de Contratacion established at Seville, 1503) and 
generally develop the economy of Spam so as to boost the royal revenues. Castile 
developed well (^vmg the monopoly of the Americas was one reason) while the 
^nomy of the Crown of Aragon (flourishmg m the Middle Ages) continued to 
d^me. 0) A final contnbution to royal power was the creation of a standing 
m E^pe ® CORDOBA turned .t into the greatest body of 

„ Ferdinand was ruthlessly realistic, and he profited iirom the 

gulhbihty of his contemporanes (K henry vii of England exceLdl in a manner 

much admired by machiaVelli. Under his excepted) in a ma 

rather than CastUian interests, and (the tot^W 

regular diplomatic service) he W most^ to estabhsh a 

warand diplomacy, wilh a view S rnSne 

Pyrenees. He also safeguarded his position in tv. m Italy and in the 

marriage alliances with Portugal He surronnU u peninsula itself by 

aUiances: eg with England (by the manage oflis ^^^ " 

ARAGON to K Henry vm, 1509)- and L daughter Catherine of 
marriage of his daughter Joanna with^he Burgundy (by the 

1496; and by that of his son Juan to the FmSc I’s son Phihp, 

master of guile, he duped his allies (eg Henrv Margaret, 1496). < A 

while he reaped the benefits; and out ^ ta , fightmg his wars for him 

. dna out of the Italian wars of Ks Charles vm 
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and LOUIS xii of France he gained Ccrdagne and Roussillon m the Pyrenees 
CTr of Barcelona, Jan 1493), Naples (battle of Gangliano, 27 Dec 1503, and 
Tr of BIois, Oct 1505) and Navarra (1512) He also gave luke^varIn support to 
the crusade of Ximdnez in N Africa (1505-11), in which Mers-el-Kebir (1505), 
Pefl6n dc la G6mera (1508), Oran, Bugia, Tnpoli, Algiers (1509-11) and other 
towns were conquered When he d, Ferdinand had set Spain on the route to 
great splendour, but also to ultimate decay, for the unexpected deaths of so 
many of his offspnng (and theirs) left Spain to be inhented by Joanna, and then 
her son, who b^me not only Charles I of Spam, but also, fatally for Spain, 
CHARLES V of the HREmp 

Ferdinand m (13 July 1608-2 Apr 1657) K of Hungary (1626), K of Bohemia 
(1627), K of Rome (1636), HREmp (Feb 1637), who succeeded in the middle of 
the THIRTY YEARS WAR, and who, more flexible than his father, Ferdinand ii, 
recognized the necessity of making the compromises with the German Prots, the 
German Prs, Sweden and France, which were enshnned m the Tr of Westphaha 
(Oct 1648) These sacnficcs enabled him to strengthen the Habsburg and Cath 
gnp on Austria, Bohemia and the smalt stnp of Hungary not occupied by the 
Turks 

Eld son of the future Emp Ferdinand II and Mana Anna of Bavana, ed at 
home, m 1st (1631) Mana Anna of Spain (d 1646), m 2nd (1648) Mana Leo- 
poldina of Tyrol (d 1649), m 3rd (1651) Eleonora Gonzaga of Mantua (d 1686) 
A vigorous ruler and a skilful gen, as monarchs go, he was sad, shy and taatum, 
though fluent m 7 languages He was too artistic and scholarly to be the heroic 
crusader for Ch and Emp that his father had been His chief prionty was the 
Austnan Monarchy, and to secure this he was more prepared than his father to 
sacrifice parts of the Emp, or the interests of the Ch, or the safety of Spain He 
played a positive part in the impienal council from the age of 19, and helped to 
organize the dismissal and murder of Wallenstein, the C-in-C of the impenal 
army He took over the command himself m Apr 1634, advised by the pro- 
fessional, if mebnate. Count Matthias Gailas Ferdinand forthwith marched his 
army to jom that of his Spamsh brother-m-law, Ferdinand, the Card-Infant, and 
the 2 together defeated the Swedes and the German Prots at Ndrdlingen, Swabia, 
M 5/6 Sept 1634, changing the whole character of the War The majority of the 
German Prs now accepted the Tr of Prague (May 1635), and the last penod of the 
War - the Franco-Habsburg War (1635-48) - was a European power-struggle 
rather than an mtemal German civil or religious war On the death of his father 
on 15 Feb 1637, Ferdinand took over full control, and found himself steadily 
pressed back to Vienna from his distant xiutposts While his mam ally, Spain, 
was m clear decline, the Emp was constantly attacked from the W by the French 
and Swedes through the Bl^k Forest and Bavana, and from the N by Swedish 
®°hemia, at one point m alliance with Transylvama striking 
from the E The Swedes defeated him at Wittstock, Brandenburg (4 Oct 1636), 
at the 2nd Breitenfcld, Saxony (2 Nov 1642) and at Jankov (Jankau), Bohemia 
(24 Mar 1645) The French and Swedes took Breisach on the Rhme (17 Dec 1638) 
and successfully advanced down the Danube into Bavana The French destroyed 
the Spanish army at Rocroi, Ardermes (19 May 1643) Meanwhile, at the peace 
conferences m Westphaha - at Mttnster with the French, and at OsnabrOck with 
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the Swedish - Ferdinand’s diplomats were realistically prepared to sacrifice the 
high religious and imperial ideals of his father, in order to secure peace, and the 
Austrian Monarchy. In 1648, when he and Maximilian i of Bavaria were 
beaten at Zusmarshausen, Bavaria (17 May 1648), when his joint thrust with 
Spain at Pans was thrown back at Lens, Artois (20 Aug 1648), and when the 
Swedes were besieging Prague (July-Oct 1648) and capturing the suburbs, he 
decided that the game was up, and signed the Tr of Westphalia on 24 Oct 1648- 
Though in addition to the sacrifices Ferdinand had to make there the Swedes 
and French tried to end the monopoly of the HREmp by the Habsburgs, the 
Erap managed to persuade the Electors to choose his son Ferdinand as K of the 
Romans (May 1653), thus guaranteeing his succession. This son d of smallpox, 
however (9 July 1654); and during his lifetime Ferdinand did not succeed in 
making the same arrangement for his 2nd son, Leopold, thanks to the counter- 
diplomacy of MAZARiN. Nevertheless, soon after he d the Electors unanimously 
elected Leopold as Emp on 18 July 1658. 


Ferdinand VI (23 Sept 1713-10 Aug 1759) K of Spain (1746) under whose able 
and reforming mirusters Spain prospered at home, and abroad abandoned her 
ambitions in Italy in order to concentrate on the security of the colonial empire 
by peaceful neutrality between France and Great Britain - a pacifism taken to 
suicidal extremes 

2nd son of K philip v and his 1st Q consort, Maria Luisa of Savoy; m (1729) 
Barbara of Bragai^, daughter of K John V of Portugal (d 1758, no issue). 
A gloomy and retiring person who spent his last 4 years in a state of acute 
depression, he supported art and scholarship, and favoured peace and reform; 
and, though mediocre himself, appointed very capable ministers. 

1746-54 saw Gov confided to Ensenada and Carvajal. Ferdinand inherited 
^n6n de Somodevilla, Marqu6s de la Ensenada, from his father’s reign. As 
Sec of Stat^ of the Treasury, of War, and of the Navy and the Indies, Ensenada 
continued his programme of admin reform and the build-up of centralized 
ABSOLUTISM. The routine-ridden and noble-controlled Councils were bypassed 
by the Sec of State - a career bureaucrat from the minor nobility - and the 
i^ntral Gov increased its impact on the provs, eg by creatmg (1749) a number of 
mtendmtes to supervise the cotregjdors in their districts; and by basing the 
appointment and promotion of civil servants as far as possible on merit rather 

power. Ensenada used his greater State leverage to 
rebuild the navy, expand the amy, build trunk roads, reorganize the post-office, 

tw I abohshmg tax-farming) and stimulate the economy ; 
though this creative thiiAer left far more schemes on paper than he was ever 
able to implement Foreign affairs were in the care of Don Jos6 de Carvaial V 

- and to contest it by negotiation not 

between France and Britain to a French ^ neut^ position 

and France - even when united in ffirPamrSm^ convinced that Spam 

to defeat Britain. Consequently, he signed the An^I 

(Sept/Oct 1750) whereby Britain abanSd 

aoanaoned the asiento m return for £100,000 
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compensation to be paid to the South Sea Co, while the other Anglo-Spanish 
disputes sverc skated over Inlhe same spint, he signed the Tr of Ararguez (June 
1752) with Britain, neutralizing Spanish possessions in Italy; and negotiated a 
concordat with Pp Benedict XTV (Jan 1753) which ended a' long quarrel, but 
which furthered Spanish regalismo (ic it increased the power of the Crown over 
the Spanish Ch at the Pp’s expense) Carvajal was generally pro-Bntish, while 
Ensenada was pro-French, and on the former’s death (8 Mar 1754) the latter 
entered into secret negotiations with France which led to his sudden dismissal by 
theKOuly 1754) 

1754^ Ricardo Wall headed the Gov - the K himself was practically insane 
A member of an exiled Insh family, and bom in France, Wall took the K’s 
pacific pohey to extremes He maintained a strictly ncutml posture dunng the 
diplomatic revolution (1749-56) and the seven years war (1756-63), 
thus allowmg Bntam to upset the transatlantic balance of power by defeatmg 
France m Canada When he d Ferdinand left the Spanish colonies more vulner- 
able to Bntish imperialism than ever 

‘Fifteen’, The (Sept 1715-Apr 1716) An unsuccessful attempt by James Edward 
Stuart - the Old Pretender - to overthrow qeoroe i, and restore the Stuart 
dynasty The Hanoverian succession m 1714 had rumed the careers of Tories 
and 'Jacobites, and James Edward in exile was advised that their anger would 
make him K, even thou^ he remamed a Cath In this he was mistaken, and when 
the Gov got wmd of the plot, they received full support in Pari for taking the 
necessary precautions of raising troops, arresting suspects and seizing Cath 
horses and arms Moreover, after louis xiv’s death on 1 Sept 1715,, the rebels 
received no French help In England there were stimngs m the SW and the Nj 
In the SW, the D of Ormonde appeared ofl" the coast of Devon m Oct 17(5, but 
retumed'to France after finding no support In the N there was a certam amount 
of marching and counter-marching till the rebels surrendered at Preston, Lancs 
(13~Noy 1715) In Scotland, the Earl of Mar - Sec of State under anne, but 
dismissed by George I - rai^ the Pretender’s'slandard at Braemar (Sept 1715) 
and took over most of the country except Edmburgh’ The royal forces under the 
D of Argyll fought Mar at Shenffmuir on the edge of the Highlands (13 Nov 
1715) It was an mdecisive battle, but after it the rebels’ cause was hopeless, even 
though the Pretender himself landed at Peterhead, Aberdeen, in Dec 1715 The 
Earl of Cadogan with reinforcements from England drove the rebels N into the 
Highlands and'm Feb 1716 the Pretender sailed back to France, taking Mar with 
him 

Fifth Monarchy Men, The A radical religious movement, active m the 1 650s in 
England, and broadly representmg aspirations and gnevances of the same social 
groups as the levellers, but aiming at the rule of the ’samts’ rather than a 
democracy. According to their’calculations, based mainly on Daniel and Reve- 
latlonsy there had been >4 monarchies m the ancient world - Babylon, Persia, 
Macedon and Rome - the 4th still continuing as the Papacy, or the Great Beast, 
or Antichrist Its days were numbered, however, for the time was npe for the 
2nd Coming, which would bnng to pass the 5th Monarchy, or the reign of 
Christ, and it was the duty of men to ‘overturn’ existing institutions — ‘carnal 
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3rd son of the Great Elector and his ist wife, Louisa Hennetta of Orange, ed 
by Eberhard von Danckelmann, m Ist (1679) Elizabeth Hennetta of Hesse- 
lOissel (d 1683); m 2nd (1684) Sophie Charlotte of Hanover (d 1705), m 3rd 
(1708) Sophie Louise of Mecklenburg (d 1735) Deeply religious, but physically 
and mentally unimprcssiw, Frcdcnck set his heart early on the title of K, but did 
not manage to get the Emp Leopold I’s consent until the latter needed 
Fredenck’s alliance in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14) In the 
Crown Tr of Nov 1700 Fredenck promised 8,000 soldiers and diplomatic sup- 
port In return he was allowed to crown himself ‘K m Prussia’ at Konigsberg 
(Jan 1701) - that city not being in the HREmp To support his new dignity, 
Frederick built new chateaux and filled them with works of art and Versailles- 
type ceremonial Other ‘prestige’ outlays were the Umv of Halle (1694), the 
Academy of Arts (1696) and the Academy of Sciences (1701), the last under the 
leadership of Gottfned Wilhelm Leibniz. This whole programme was largely 
inspired by his attractive, able, cultured and pious 2nd wife, Sophie Charlotte 
Frederick concentrated on ostentation and, unlike Prussian rulers immediately 
before and after, he left the daily toil of Gov to chief ministers 1st (1688-97) his 
tutor, von Danckelmann, an energetic career bureaucrat who followed the sound 
pohaes of the Great Elector, and 2nd (1697-1711) Count Kolbe von Wartenberg, 
a ilattenng courtier, who encouraged Frederick in his extravagances, hned his 
own pockets, and left the actual work of Gov to his Sec of State 
At home, the population rose, aided by the influx of Hugs who found refuge 
there The economy continued to evolve, the royal income doubled The outlines 
of central, prov and local bureaucracy sketched out by the Great Elector were 
steadily filled iil The standing army increased from 30,000 to 50,000 The 
Supreme Court of Appeal was established m Berlin (1702), from wluch there 
was no longer any appeal to the HREmp Education was fostered. Pietism 
spread, the Enlightenment started its course, while Brandenburg-Prussia nghtly 
enjoyed a reputation for religious toleration 
Abroad, Fredenck followed the last lead of his father and committed lumself 
fully to the European coalition that fought louts xi v m the War of the League of 
Augsburg (1689-97) and the War of the Spamsh Succession The troops he lent to 
william III to defend the lower Rhine allowed the latter to leave the Umted 
Provinces and carry out the revolution of 1688 in Bntam, while the troops 
he provided for Leopold (14,000 nsing to 50,000) played a distmguished part in 
the major campiaigns, especially under marlborouoh and Pr Eugen in the 
Netherlands Brandenburg-Prussia was a client State which dejiended on the 
subsidies which ncher States paid for the use of its troops, but which conse- 
quently had to follow a foreign policy dictated by them It has been argued that 
Frederick would have been wiser had he kept out of the wars in the W and played 
an active part in the great northern war (1700-25) in the E Instead, m this 
area he dithered between Sweden on one side and Poland and Denmark on the 
other, achieving nothing by his attempts at mediation, and standing helplessly 
by as foreign armies devastated N Germany 

Frederick H (The Great) (24 Jan 1712-17 Aug 1786) K of Prussia (1740), a cool 
and ruthless Machiavellian who raised Prussia to great-power status by conquer- 
ing Silesia in the war of the Austrian succession (1740-48), successfully 
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patronage. Fox refused, and moved into . ^ ^ ^ Xd of C - thougb 

until he got his way, becoming Sec or Statc^) . -jj r\vith the inter- 

without full control of appointments - m ^ unhappy holding 

national scene and incompetent at foreign affairs, ut-ton and the first 

office during the critical years of the diplomatic ^’^vol 
disasters of the seven years war as well as facing the tirades ol 
resigned m Oct 1756, and Newcastle soon after. 

The Devonshire-Pitt admin (175^7) was forced on the K a 
given the task of forming a Gov and had failed, mainly ° ^e^by Fox 

to serve with him. George H was most unhappy, and was soon persua 

and Cumberland to dismiss them (Apr 1757). c^ven Years 

The Newcastle-Pitt admin (1757-61), which suc^ssfully ran th . 

War, included Fox as Paymaster-Gen (1757). Fox thus chose the ^ ^ ^ 
politics, while Pitt made his mark on history by winmng the war. Throu^ ^ 
department flowed the vast public funds which paid the troops an P 
their victuals and kit; and Fox not only pocketed the commission pain w 
bankers and merchants involved, but also invested the tax-payers mo y 
own account during the long period behveen receiving and d^ursmg it. 

The Bute admin (1762-3) - the 1st of the new K, George HI - ended 
ascendancy of the Old Corps of Whigs, and brought the Leicester House la 
into power. Thanks to Cumberland, Fox obtained from the K 2 smeci^s lo 
lives of himself and his 2 sons; the Writership of the Tallies and ' 

and the Clerkship of the Pells in Ireland - worth about £2,500 a year on fa • 
But Fox soon forsook his old leader to help the K’s friends. He 
master, but gained a seat m the Cabinet and the leadership of the H of C \ 

His task was to get the preliminaries of the peace Tr of Paris through 
he did with complete success, for war-weariness had gripped the country. ^ 

was safely passed (Dec 1762) with unprecedented thoroughness, he remo 
from office aU who had opposed it. This ‘ Massacre of the Pelhamite ^noccB 
as Horace Walpole called it - broke up the emp of patronage which had su 
tained the Old Corps in office since Robert Walpole’s day. . 

The Grenville admin (1763-5) ousted Fox as soon as it could. He received 
reward he had been promised for his services to K and Tr, being made 
Holland in Apr 1763, but Grenville in a momentarily strong position forced tn 
K to remove him from his post as Paymaster (1765). Fox retired to enjoy priva e 
life on the fortune he had made, and provide an excessively permissive ana 
expensive upbringing for his brilliant and precocious son. It took many years ot 
detailed investigation to separate his private funds from those of the Gov, and 
when he d 8 years of accounting still remained to be done before his affairs as 
Paymaster were finally settled. 


Francis T (12 Sept 1494-31 Mar 1547) K of France (1515) who, flamboyant, 
authoritarian and pleasure-loving, continued the foreign policy of his 2 prc" 
decessoTs in the habsburg—v Alois wars; while his reign at home was 
characterized by (1) the growth of absolutism, (2) the spread of humanism 
and (3) the spread of Protestantism and its subsequent persecution. 

Son of Charles of Valois-Orl6ans, Count of Angouldme and Louise of Savoy, 
m 1st (1514) Claude, daughter of K louis xir, and heiress to the Duchy of 
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Bnttany (d 1524), m 2nd (1530) Elconore, sister of the Emp Charles v, m 
accordance with the Trs of Madrid (Jan 1526) and Cambrai (Aug 1529) 

The build-up of centralized absolutism which marked the reigns of Charles 
vm and Louis Xn was intensified under Francis He was the 1st French K to be 
called Your Majesty, for example, a title hitherto reserved for the Emp At the 
centre, the Conseil du Roi began to specialize its activities, allottmg some days to 
finance, others to justice etc, while deasions of high policy were taken by a small 
inner nng, sometimes called the Conseil des Affaires, and more and more work 
(outside the Council) was taken on by the royal Secs (the Secs of State m embryo) 
In finance, much was done by Chancellor Antomc Duprat to raise the vast 
revenues required by Francis’s extravagant foreign policy and personal life The 
taille (a duect tax) was increased, and so were the voluntary aides demanded 
from the clergy The creation of new offices for sale, the sale of titles of nobihty, 
of offices, of the right to nominate successors to offices were all exploited in a 
more systematie way He also raised many loans, among which the experiment of 
1522 was important for the future On this occasion the interest (rente) was 
backed by the revenues of the City of Pans coiporation In 1522-3 Duprat 
earned out a wholesale reform of the tax-collecting and accounting system, 
placing finanaal admm under the close supervision of 2 central officials, the 
Trisorier de rRpargne and the Receveur des Parties CasueUes In the judicial 
sphere, Francis made active use of a court called the Grand Conseil, an offshoot 
of the royal Council created m 1497, but only m this reign emergmg as the chief 
agent of royal centralization and co-ordination in the field of civil and criminal 
justice. On the other hand, he had a runmng battle with the parlement of 
^ns, which objected to royal policy m many fields (eg the sale of offices, the 
‘evocation’ of cases from the Parlement to the royal Council, the financial 
exactions of the Crown, the Concordat of Bologna, ecclesiastical preferment, the 
toleration of heresy) and it was not until after his return from captivity m Madnd 
(1526) that he managed to make it submit He also reorganized the jurisdiction 
of the prov Parlements and the royal courts immediately below them (the 
bailliages and the sinichaussies), and steadily ensured that their personnel 
behaved more like centrally appomted bureaucrats than locally elected magnates 
The codification of customary law also continued, and the Ordinance of Villers- 
CotterSts (Aug 1539) ordered that all legal documents had henceforth to be m 
the French language and asserted that the royal courts were supenor to those of 
the Ch - a decree symbolizing the extension of the power of the Crown m two 
Rreas, the nobihty and the provs on the one hand, and the Ch on the other As 
regards the former, Francis absorbed mto the monarchy the last of the great 
semi-mdependent fiefs the lands of the D of Bourbon (a state within a state) 
from 1523 onwards in practice, those of Alengon by escheat in 1525, those of 
Albret by the marriage of the K’s sister, Marguente d’AngoulSme to Henry n 
d’Albret, K of Navarre (1527), those of Burgundy when Charles V abandoned 
his claim to the Duchy m 1529, those of Bnttany by the decree of 1532 that the 
duchy was henceforth indissolubly linked with the Crown of France, though the 
penetration of royal power mto the internal affairs of these and other fiefs was a 
long and painful process, not complete by 1789 As regards the Ch, the Concordat 
of Bologna (1516) gave Francis in theory what the French Crown already had m 
practice smee the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1438) le the patronage of about 
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GoV - and prepare the way. An important convert was Ma)-Gcn 
Harrison (1605-60), a butcher’s son whoso victoncs m ha tic ' 

intoxicating conviction that he was doing God s work, “"f '* 
deference to him that Oliver cROMwet-L put the ideas of the 5th Mon reny 
Men to the test in Barebone’s Pari (July-Dee 1653), an f . 

inaugurate the rule of the ’ people of God The enthusjast.e „r 

though a minority - took the bit between their teeth with f ^ly 

political, legal, social and economic legislation so extreme as 
and the social order: eg the abolition of Chancery, the s.mphncation ol la 
into a code ‘within the bigness of a pocket-book’, the abolition of a State t.n an 
the elimination of tithes and lay patronage. Cromwell and t-AMBERT ciispcr^ 
them by trickery and force, and this was the last of Cromwell s attempts 
about a ‘Godly reformation’ with the help of radicals. Harrison jne 
Monarchy movement broke with the Protector, identifying him as the u 
Dragon’ and the ‘Man of Sm’. Harrison was twice imprisoned by Cromwell an 
then executed by Charles ii as one of the regicides (13 Oct 1660). The mov 
ment survived him, but the last serious expression of it was the attempted rising 
in the City of London in Jan 1661 by Thomas Venner, a cooper, and his congre- 
gation. It was soon suppressed by monck, and its leader executed. 

Fisher, John (c 1469-22 June 1535) Bp of Rochester (1504-35), Card 
leading opponent of K henry viii’s reformation in England and 
martyr. . 

Son of a merchant, ed Cambridge, where he became a don, and Chancclio 
(1504-35); was appointed chaplain and then confessor to Lady Margaret 
fort, the mother of K henry vii. A saintly, scholarly, reforming humanist, he 
became a fierce defender of the privileges and doctrines of the Ch, and he e^ed a 
European reputation with his writings against luther. From the start in 1527 
he opposed the K’s divorce from Catherine of aragon, writing, according 
to his own account, at least 7 books and preaching many sermons against it, as 
well as guiding Catherine through the intricacies of the Canon Law and preparing 
her defence, and leading the opposition in Convocation to the motion that 
Henry was not legally married to her (Apr 1532). He also led the opposition iB 
the H of L to the legislation against the Ch in the early sessions of the Refor- 
mation Pari (1529-31), fulminating ever more boldly against the Henrician 
Reformation, even taking the treasonable step of sending a secret appeal to the 
Emp CHARLES V to use force against Henry, and ultimately being the only 
prelate to resist to the very end. He became implicated m the affair of Elizabeth 
Barton, the ‘Nun of Kent’, who was hanged for prophesying against the K s 
marriage to Anne Boleyn, and was named with her associates in the Act of 
Attainder passed in Mar 1534 for misprision of treason, and fined £300. In 
Apr 1534, in spite of several attempts to persuade bim, fie steadfastly refused to 
take the oath required by the Succession Act — in particular, he opposed the 
■Royal Supremacy and the divorce - and while he was imprisoned in the Tower 
the new Treasons Act enabled this offence to be construed as treason. Henry was 
fimher enraged when Pp paul hi made Fisher a Card; Fisher was tried on 
17 June 1535 by a special court at Westminster and beheaded at Tower Hill. He 
" canonized in 1935. 
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‘Fortyfire’, The (June 1745-Sept 1746) The last Jacobite rebellion, m which 
Charles Edward Stuart - Bonnie Pr Charlie, or the Young Pretender - faded to 
overthrow K george ii and restore the Stuart dynasty In the middle of the 
WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION the Pr left Nantes in France on 22 June 

1745 with 7 followers, and arms and ammumtion in 2 ships (one of which had to 
return after an encounter with the Bntish) and landed on Enskay Island, m the 
Hebndes, W Scotland, on 23 July 1745 He reached the mainland 2 days later, 
where his personal charm and the glamour of his cause attracted promising 
support among the Highland clans He took Edmburgh (Sept 1745) and defeated 
the Bntish at nearby Preston Pans (21 Sept 1745), and with 5,000 men at his 
back was ready to mvadc England Taking the W route through Carlisle, Preston, 
Manchester and Macclesfield, he reached Derby on 4 Dec 1745 The heart went 
out of the enterprise, however, with the absence of either any Jacobite nsing m 
England or hoped-for French invasion, and he turned N agam with the intention 
of concentrating on Scotland Here he was comparatively successful until his 
exhausted army was defeated by the D of Cumberland at Culloden, nr Inverness, 
on 16 Apr 1746 Cumberland proceeded to earn his nickname ‘Butcher’ by 
terrorizing the Highlands, and Charles Edward escaped to France on 20 Sept 

1746 

Fox, Henry (28 Sept 1705-1 July 1774) 1st Bn Holland (1763), rapaaous political 
nianipulator under george ii and george hi, who made a fortune out of his 
office as Paymaster-Gen (June 1757-May 1765) and provided an over-mdulgent 
upbnngmg for his son, Charles James Fox. 

Youngerson of Su- Stephen Fox (who had grown nch as steward to K Charles 
II m exile and after) and his 2nd wife, Christian Hopes, ed at Eton (1715-20) and 
pnst Ch, Oxford (1721-4) and on the Grand Tour, m (1744) Lady Caroline 
J^ox, eld daughter of the 2nd D of Richmond, in a clandestme, though very 
^PPy, mamage (she d 1774) Beginnmg as a supporter of walpole, he became 
MP (1735-41) and received the post of Surveyor-Gen of the Works in 1737 A 
ormidable debater, who was highly industrious m any task leadmg to his own 
advancement, he and his contemporary, pitt the Elder, emerged as the 2 
Potest H of C pohticians during the rrunistnes of Walpole (1721-42), pelham 
(1742-54) and Newcastle (1754-6) No PM was comfortable without one or 
wffi m his Gov 

Under the Pelham admm Fox became a Ld of the Treasury (1743-6), then 
^-at-War (1746), m which capacity he gravitated towards the faction led by 
George Il’s brother, the D of Cumberland, who was Capt-Gcn (le C>in-Q 

Under the Newcastle admm he faced disappointment On Pcllwm s death 
(6 Mar 1754) he expected to be made PM, but his cynical lack of idealism and his 
naked sclf-mterest alienated the backbenchers, while his connection \vith Cumber- 
land antagonized the Leicester House faction (the household of the future 
George lu and his mother) Moreover, he had recently quarrelled with Ld 
Hard\vickc- a leading member of the Old Corps of whigs- who had just passed 
we Mamage Act (1753) designed to prevent the clandesune kind of mamage 
Pox himself had made In any case, Pelham’s brother, Nms'caslle - the leader of 
the Old Corps - took office himself as 1st Ld of the Treasuiy, and oflcrcd the post 
of Sec of State to Fox, though without the H of C leadership, le control of 
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3rd son of the Great Elector and his 1st wife, Louisa Hennetta of Orange, cd 
by Ebcrhard von Danckclmann, m 1st (1679) Elizabeth Hennetta of Hesse- 
Kasscl (d 1683), m 2nd (1684) Sophie Charlotte of Hanover (d 1705), m 3rd 
(1708) Sophie Louise of Mecklenburg (d 1735) Deeply religious, but physically 
and mentally unimpressive, Frederick set his heart early on the title of K, but did 
not manage to get the Emp Leopold i's consent until the latter needed 
Frcdenck’s alliance in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14) In the 
Crown Tr of Nov 1700 Fredenck promised 8,000 soldiers and diplomatic sup- 
port In return he was allowed to crown himself ‘K in Prussia’ at Kbnigsberg 
(Jan 1701) - that city not being in the H REmp To support his new dignity, 
Fredenck built new chateaux and filled them with works of art and Versailles- 
type ccrcmomal Other ‘prestige’ outlays were the Univ of Halle (1694), the 
Academy of Arts (1696) and the Academy of Smences (1701), the last under the 
leadership of Qottfned Wilhelm Leibniz. This whole programme tvas largely 
inspired by his attractive, able, cultured and pious 2nd wife, Sophie Charlotte 
Fredenck concentrated on ostentation and, unlike Prussian rulers immediately 
before and after, he left the daily toil of Gov to ehief ministers 1st (1688-97) his 
tutor, von Danckclmann, an energetic career bureaucrat who followed the sound 
pohcies of the Great Elector, and 2nd (1697-171 1) Count Kolbe von Wartenberg, 
a flattering courtier, who encouraged Frederick in his extravagances, lined his 
own pockets, and left the actual work of Gov to his Sec of State 
At home, the population rose, aided by the influx of Hugs who found refuge 
there The economy continued to evolve, the royal income doubled The outlines 
of central, prov and local bureaucracy sketched out by the Great Elector were 
steadily filled in. The standing army increased from 30,000 to 50,000 The 
Supreme Court of Appeal was established in Berhn (1702), from which there 
was no longer any appeal to the HREmp Education was fostered, Pietism 
spread, the Enhghtenmcnt started its course, while Brandenburg-Prussia nghtly 
enjoyed a reputation for rehgious toleration 
Abroad, Fredenck followed the last lead of his father and committed himself 
fully to the European coalition that fought louis xiv m the War of the League of 
Augsburg (1 689-97) and the War of the Spanish Succession The troops he lent to 
WILLIAM III to defend the lower Rhine allowed the latter to leave the United 
Provmces and carry out the revolution of 1688 m Bntain, while the troops 
he provided for Leopold (14,000 rising to 50,000) played a distmguished part m 
the major campaigns, espeaally under Marlborough and Pr Eugen in the 
Netherlands Brandenburg-Prussia was a chent State which depended on the 
subsidies which ncher States paid for the use of its troops, but which conse- 
quently had to follow a foreign policy dictated by them It has been argued that 
Fredenck would have been wiser had he kept out of the wars m the W and played 
an active part m the great northern war (1700-25) in the E. Instead, in this 
area he dithered between Sweden on one side and Poland and Denmark on the 
other, achieving nothing by his attempts at mediation, and standing helplessly 
by as foreign armies devastated N Germany 

Frederick H Clhe Great) (24 Jan 1712-17 Aug 1786) K of Prussia (1740), a cool 
and ruthless Machiavellian who raised Prussia to great-power status by conquer- 
ing Silesia in the war of the Austrian succession (1740-48), successfully 
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defended her against a coalition of great powers in the seven years war 
(1756-63); acquired W Prussia in the 1st Partition of Poland (1772); and led the 
German Prs against the expansionist designs of the Emp Joseph ii. A leading 
ENLIGHTENED ABSOLUTIST, and highly gifted, for a K, in hterature and the 
arts as well as in statesmanship and w^are, he devoted his life as ‘the first 
servant of the State’ to the tasks of expanding the army and the revenue, and 
raising the economic, cultural and judicial level of his subjects, while maintaining 
them in social and political leading-reins. Before he d there were many signs that 
the rigidities of the gov system and social order were preventing the fulfilment of 
his altruistic aims. 

3rd and eld surviving son of K Frederick william i and his Q consort, 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of K george i of Great Britain; ed, according to 
the brutal and spartan precepts of his semi-deranged father, in religious and 
military ^airs to the exclusion of ‘efieminate’ arts subjects; then (1730 onwards) 
in posts in the Prussian admin; later self-ed at his own household at Rheinsberg 
(1736 onw^ds) in philosophy, history, poetry, music, mathematics and science, 
often reading and taking notes till far into the night, and already making a start 
on his own writings by corresponding with Voltaire ; m (1 733) Elizabeth Christine, 
daughter of D Ferdinand Albert n of Brunswick-Bevem (d 1797, no issue). 
Srnall, delicate and sensitive, with great dark-blue eyes and a gentle, captivating 
voice, he was encyclopaedic in conversation, tireless in industry, swift in his 
thinking, iron in his deterrmnation and unshakeable m his fortitude. He rarely 
saw his wife, but formed deep attachments with a senes of male friends. He spent 
hours at his desk, and his published Works and Political Correspondence run into 
scores of large volumes. He also composed symphonies, over 100 sonatas, and 
conreitos for the flute -- he was himself a competent flautist. He suffered from 

migraine, cramp and insonmia. He aged early 
^ ~ ® bent and stiS" with rheumatism. Like his father, he was probably 

a sufferer from that rare metabolic disorder, porphyria. Father and son were at 

probably in resistance to his father’s philistinism that 
K" powers of dissimulation and endurance. On his part, 

Frerlprir-v " hated never knowing ‘what goes on in this little head’, 

failed Prussia, m the summer of 1730. The plot 

comnlice FTnnc ^ ^ fortress of Kiistrin. His friend and ac- 

window whilp Fr von Katte, was beheaded immediately in front of his 

The old Grenadiers holding his head, 

crisis be went oiled, however, for Frederick fainted away. After this 

to co-ooerate ^ reconciflation with his father. He pretended 

attitude^contra^pn ^ pragmatic 

should break father’s piety. ‘It is better that the sovereign 

he became K ’ r ^ people should perish,’ Once 

premature old and cynical misanthrope worked himself mto a 

Picmature old age in the service of his country. 

policy Frederick shocked Europe within 7 months of his accps 

inh^ed anTtoVi?; army and bureaucracy he had 

the 2 Tol’cs of H^d of a o campaigns (he combined 

roles of Head of State and Om-Q he conquered and kept the rich and 
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(1747 and 1769), and when he revived the Berlin Academy of Sciences (1740) it 
was Pierre Louis Moreau Maupcrtuis, the French mathematician, who became 
President The social order which Fredenck mhented mamtaincd the strict 
separation between Junkers, peasants and burghers With military disciplme m 
nund, Fredenck reserved all the lop posts in the State (but not in the Ch) to the 
nobility The same consideration prevented any improvement m the condition 
of the peasants In fact, their position detenorated with the wider spread of 
Gutsherrsclioft le large-scale commeraal agnculture run by feudal lords, using 
their serfs as forced labour For their part, the burghers became further sub- 
servient to the State machme, and remained locked up in their towns to facihtate 
the collection of the exase 

Weaknesses in the Prussian State and society which were apparent in 
Fredenck’s lifetime became dangerous when he was replaced by successors who 
lacked his gemus The ngid social order served the interests of the army, but 
hampered economic growth The bureaucrats may have been steeped in econ- 
omic theory, but the people lacked the vertical and horizontal social mobility 
that advanced economies requue The Gov also began to ossify as the bureau- 
cracy sank into a routme which could just as easily resist orders as carry them out 
Sometimes departments fed the K with false information, sometimes they were 
incapable of quick action because overloaded The channels of commumcation 
Silted up with slowlymoving paper, and Fredenck found it expeditious to bypass 
the benumbed Gen Directory and deal with prov War and Domains Chambers 
directly, or even create new departments separate from it, such as the Ministry 
of Mines and the Mimstry of Forests Against the Gen Directory’s wishes he 
■created the RSgle (1766) to collect customs and excise duties It was run by a 
'French tax-farmer, de Launay, employing 200 Frenchmen, and it took the 
Prussian bureaucrats 20 years to elinunate (1786) this foreign mvasion During 
Fredenck’s reign there was a general resurgence ofthe Junkers His predecessors 
had created Prussian absolutism by eliminating their powers of resistance in the 
provs, and incorporating them into the centralized State Under Fredenck - and 
encouraged by him - the nobles monopolized the commanding positions m that 
State- in the army, the bureaucracy and the judiciary (where the prov Regierimgen 
were bureaucratized by Samuel Cocceji (1746 onwaids), continuing his judicial 
reforms initiated under K Fredenck William I) By the end of Fredenck’s reign, 
the Junkers were ready to turn his dictators^p into a limited monarchy, not 
through pari institutions as elsewhere, but through their control of the State 
machme The Army became mtoxicated with its own success, opposed reform, 
and failed to keep up with the tunes It lagged behmd the army of K i-oois xvl 
of France, eg, in both teaming and equipment, and eventually fell at Jena before 
the armies of the French Revolution (1806) The economy failed to take off 
Enterpnse withered under the dead wel^t of State regulations, gild controls, the 
Kanton system of recruitment, the sharp separation of town and country, the 
absence of social mobDity and the lack of a buoyant home market The political 
education of the Prussian people, moreover, did not fit them for progress, 
whether they were degraded serfs or subservient burghers The Prussian mon- 
archy with its all-providing paternalism took the stmg out of the bourgeoisie It 
made them concentrate on the task of creepmg rank by rank up the lower levels 
of the publie service, and bramwashed them info adnurmg the system which 
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oppressed them. It paid the price in the Cl 9, however, for Frederick left behind a 
middle class lacking both political wisdom and business enterprise; while his 
successors on the throne proved incapable of correcting these faults. 


Frederick HI (The Wise) (17 Jan 1463-5 May 1 525) El of Saxony (1 486), protector 
of LUTHER, though without becoming a Lutheran or meeting him. 

Son of Ernest, El of Saxony, and Elizabeth, daughter of Albert, D of Bavaria; 
ed in humanism, he patronized the painters Durer and Cranach at his court in 
Wittenberg, founded the Univ there in 1502 and assembled a large collection of 
relics - over 5,000 in 1509, including 33 fragments of the Cross. A leading 
member of the Imperial-reform party under the Emp Maximilian i, he was 
considered in 1519 as a suitable candidate for the Emp instead of the rivals 
CHARLES V and FRANCIS I, but he refused. He appointed Luther Prof of 
Theology in 1512 and melanchthon Prof of Greek in 1518; and achieved 
fame by protecting Luther when he was under papal and imperial condemnation, 
eg by having him taken to the Wartburg from 1521-2. 


Frederick Henry (29 Jan 1584—14 Mar 1647) Pr of Orange, who led the United 
Provinces in its Golden Age and during the renewed 80 Years War with Spain 
(part of the thirty years war). 

Youngest son of william i (the Silent) and his 4th wife, Louise de Coligny; 
ed at the Univ of Leiden, in the army under his brother Maurice, and in France 
with his mother; m (1625) the plump and beautiful Amalia von Solms, maid of 
Imnour to Elizabeth, wife of Frederick V of the Palatinate, at that time exiled in 
the Netherlands. On the death of Maurice on 23 Apr 1625 Frederick Henry suo 
<^ded ^ Stadholder (Gov) of Holland and 4 other provs, and as Capt-Gen and 
Admral-Gen of the United Provinces, in which capacities he led the fighting 
against Spam m the renewed 80 Years War, 1621-48 (a continuation of the 
REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS), 

off Spanish attacks on the N Netherlands while Admiral 
Sept?62? ^ Matanza^, Cuba, in 

^ Netherlands, capturing Wesel on 
Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch^ Brabant 
ne ff ^ Oct 1637), and conquer- 

of the United ‘t ^ Limburg, which eventually became part 

the Channel AdmfraTA^rti ^ Generality’. At the same time, in 

fleet?f ^n An^n Ha^emoon Tromp defeated the vast Spam'sh 

fleet of Don Antonio de Oquendo m the Battle of the Downs (21 Oct 1639) As 

mat^^^^^en Is ^ Netherlands, its kstruction was a 

successes tamed Mm into a 

almost monarchical positron to tae Stacie 1^^., occupi^ an 

armed force-; in t;m(» r.r«ro,. 7, .t. . federation. As commander of the 

b^Ws 2t^e DoS nTn ’ great power; but he added to it 

See aelirr^aS M, States-Gen. which in the Act of Sur- 

Who normally governed .beNe.heriands-brri;t2L?a“p„Ci"rm^^^ 
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Hague, promoting the nobility, and folloning a foreign policy the Regents 
disapproi'cd of Frederick Henry tried to rcimile the N and S Netherlands As 
he Invaded the S, he tned to stimulate a popular rcbelhon against Spam, but 
without success Nor did the year-long negotiations between the 2 States- 
Generals produce union The Cath S did not trust the Calvimst-dominatcd N to 
tolerate their religion Moreover, the Regents of Amsterdam and Holland also 
opposed reunion, for this would have reopened the R Scheldt and revived the 
trade of then economic rival, Antwerp 

1640-47 saw a dctenoration m Frederick Henry’s position He suffered from 
gout and jaundice, and became feeble-minded and hen-pecked His military 
successes came to an end, but he would not break the alhance with France and 
make peace, as the Regents wanted He also annoyed these Calvinist republicans 
by marrying his son, the future william ii, to Mary, dau^tcr of K Charles i 
of England (1641), and supporting the Cavaliers instead of the Roundheads A 
further move towards monarchy was the marriage of his daughter, Louise 
Hcnnettc, to the El Frederick william i (the Great Elector) m 1646 He 
disapproved strongly of the peace negotiations between the United Provinces 
and Spain at MQnstcr, but d before peace was signed there m Jan 1648 

Frederick Wniram (The Great Elector) (16 Feb 1620-9 May 1688) El of Branden- 
burg (1640), a masterful ruler, tall and powerfully built, with piercing blue eyes, 
who founded Brandenburg-Prussia as a European power, by imposmg unity on 
scattered, independent provs, and by playmg an energetic part m European war 
and diplomacy As means to this end, he created a standing army, crushed the 
Estates and construaed an all-Prussian bureaucracy centred on Berlm 

Son of the El qeoroe william and his wife, Elizabeth Charlotte, sister of 
Frederick V, the El Palatine; ed (1634-7) in Holland (Univ of Leiden and house- 
hold of Pr Frederick henrv), learning the latest m science and technology, 
politics and warfare, and developing the austere piety and moral force of the 
•^'onist, m 1st (1646) Louisa Henrietta, daughter of Fredenck Henry 
w (1668) Dorothea of Holstem-GlOcksburg (d 1689). Fredenck 

Wilham inherited 3 groups of scattered temtones Brandenburg m the 
^ntre, E Prussia stretching E to the R-Niemen, Cleves-Mark far away W on the 
R Rhine These provs had many disadvantages, they had no all-Prussian loyalties 
fredenck William was their only possession m common) and no natural 
frontiers, and they were poor, thinly populated and unproductive They were 
^o wide open to foreign conquest, as the thirty years war proved, for 
Fredenck William’s father had been unable to prevent his lands being the battle- 
^und for the nval armies of Sweden and the Emp Moreover, m each prov, the 
m merely a constitutional ruler, and the Estates in each - dominat^ by the 

unkers (nobles) - passed laws, authorized taxation, collected and spent it, 
raised armed forces and dictated their use In addition, the Junker-dominated 
Government (.Regierung) Jn each prov kept the El at arm’s length as the final 
°> appeal for the prov and its day-to-day ruling committee Frederick 
William’s achievement was to give Brandenburg-Prussia, not merely external 
^'^'wity, but also a positive mtemational role, by creatog a standing army, 
a«troymg the powers of the Estates, and replacing them with a centralized 
absolubam based on his new bureaucracy and sentiments of patriotism In the 
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international field he had the advantage of ruling at a time when Poland was in 
decline, when Sweden was over-extended, when the Emp, threatened by Turkey 
and France, had to retreat before the German Prs, when Russia was still too 
weak to impinge on W affairs, and when France was glad to use Brandenburg- 
Prussia as a counter-weight to the Emp, so long as Sweden’s interests were safe- 
guarded. 

1640-48, the last years of the Thirty Years War, saw him skilfully extricate 
himself from the fighting and clear his lands of foreign troops. He did it by not 
acknowledging any obligations to the Emp under the Tr of Prague which his 
father had signed (May 1635), while making a separate peace with Sweden, Tr 
of Stockholm (July 1641). In the Tr of Westphalia (Oct 1648) which ended the 
Thirty Years War he had to be content with the E half of Pomerania and the 
Bpric of Kammin, leaving the W and better half - with Stettin and the mouth of 
the R Oder - to Sweden. In compensation, however, he gained the Bprics of 
Halberstadt and Minden, along with the succession to the Archbpric of Magde- 
burg, which he achieved in 1666. Moreover, he successfully championed the 
Calvinists in the negotiations at Westphalia, and secured for them the same 
rights as the Lutherans enjoyed, an achievement for which he was acknowledged 
as the leader of the German Prots. 

At home, he applied the lessons that these experiences taught him: the crucial 
importance of building a standing army so as to avoid going cap in hand to 
allies. An array in its turn depended on increasing the royal revenues and extri- 
cating them from the control of the Junkers. Here the breakthrough came in 
Brandenburg, where he had a series of confrontations with the Estates (1649-53), 
who refused to vote taxes for the use of other provs. At last in the so-called 
Recess of 1653 he reached a compromise which seemed like a victory for the 
Junkers. It not only enlarged and guaranteed their economic and sodal privi- 
lege, including the opportunity to turn more peasants into serfs, it also confirmed 
their political role, guaranteeing that the El would always consult the Estates 
over polH^ and appointments. In return, the Junkers voted Frederick William a 
530,000 thaler, payable over the next 6 years. With this money the El 
founded an army wfoch he w^ eventuaUy able to use to collect more taxes 

He believed that the ‘general welfare’ 
and extreme nec^ity were more important than the privileges of the nobility; 

turnBran^M ^ position to pursue a successful foreign policy and 

turn Brandenburg-Prussia into a centralized absolutism. 

Prussfa aioas wctc (a) to gain the full sovereignty of E 
IrthaMfoieV Ld ^ ^ P^Hnd (john ii casimir 

formeH,iTheW«ri?m Sweden. He achieved the 

diplomacy and ruthless use of fwi alT^th^ f smuous 

(a) In the War of the North in E Burop^encnAnrf.7 implacable egoi^. 
invaded Poland, he fought at first for Swedpn c/. ^ gustav of Sweden 

3-day battle outside WaSaw (l&So^aJso July 

Swedon as sovereign of E Prussia (Tr of lib lari ’’J 

sides, and was recognized by Poland as then ebanged 

Weblau CSep. ,657). and ato in .be Tr o/STbi* L’S Zr%V/ 
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3 May 1660) (b) In touis xiv’s wars m W Europe, Frederick William showed 
the same abihty to earn foreign subsidies and raise Brandenburg-Prussia’s price 
by timely chan^ of side Between 1660 and 1688 he drew funds from most of 
the European powers m turn, without havmg to do a great deal of fitting His 
normal posture,^ insofar as he had one, was m alhance with Holland, England 
and the Emp, but the need for French money and anger at his own side for not 
helping hun sufBciently would put him at times on the French side In the Dutch 
War (1672-9) he supported Holland (1672-3), then France (1673-4), then 
Holland again (1674-9) Dunng this last period, Louis XTV persuaded Sweden 
to attack him from the rear by invading Brandenburg (Dec 1674), but Fredenck 
William defeated Sweden at Fehrbellm, Brandenburg (18/28 June 1675) It was 
only a skirmish, but to defeat Sweden was an enormous moral filhp, and 
Frederick WiUiam went on to take Stettin (Dec 1677) and other strong points, 
and clear the Swedes out of W Pomerania At the end of the war, however, 
Louis XTV forced him to return all his conquests to Sweden CTr of St Germain, 
June 1679) The next period, 1679-85, saw Fredenck Wniiam m French pay, 
but the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes on 18 Oct 1685, and the persecution of 
the French Prots, iqjected a religious element mto mtemational pohtics which 
Fredenck William could not ignore - especially in view of the econonuc ad- 
vantages which the French Prots would bnng to Brandenburg-Prussia He 
replied in the Edict of Potsdam (Nov 1685) offering the Hugs shelter m Branden- 
burg-Pnissia. And at the same time he came to terms with HoUand and the Emp 
and the other powers that were formmg the League of Augsburg, though without 
actually breaking with France by the time of his death- 
At home, meanwhile, he was increasmg his revenues by reformmg their admin 
and stimulating the economy, all in order to expand his standing army His 
revenues (apart from foreign subsidies) came from 2 sources the royal domains 
md taxation The domains, which produced income from rents paid by tenant 
farmers and from the profits of direct exploitation by the Crown of its own com, 
cattle, timber, coal etc, were extensive m companson with those of most Euro- 
^an monarchs. He greatly improved their yield by more efiScient management 
He used 3 tiers of functionanes bailiffs at the local level. Domains Chambers at 
the prov level, all supervised in Berlin by the central Chamber (the Hofkanmer) 
^t up Just after his death As for taxation, he continued the traditional Contri- 
bution m the country (a land tax paid by the peasants), but m the towns he 
gadually enforced the &cise, a sales-tax which enabled hum to tap nsmg output 
c also unproved the yield from taxes by creating a 3-stage hierarchy of new 
ureaucrats Excise Commissars {SteuerrSte) m the towns and Contribution 
Commissars {Landrate) m the country, supervised by Prov War Commissars, 
uiider the Gen War Commissars in Berlin He did not attempt to eliminate the 
traditional functionaries of the provs and towns working for the Estates and the 
mumcipalities, but dunng the next century his 2 new pyramids of bureaucrats 
^dualiy took over all their work leavmg them to decay as empty shells With 
civil servants - over whose selection, training, disciphne and promotion 
roderick William and his successors took exceptional care - the Great El 
Eroded his sway over all his provs, collected his revenues and raised, framed 
Md supphed his army He also used ftie same men to stimulate economic growth 
°y such measures as canal buildmg, land drainage, the settlement of empty areas, 
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inteniational field he had the advantage of ruling at a time when Poland was in 
decline, when Sweden was over-extended, when the Emp, threatened by Turkey 
and France, had to retreat before the German Prs, when Russia was still too 
weak to impinge on W affairs, and when France was glad to use Brandenburg- 
Prussia as a counter-wei^t to the Emp, so long as Sweden’s interests were safe- 
guarded. 


1640-48, the last years of the Thirty Years War, saw him skilfully extricate 
himself from the fighting and clear his lands of foreign troops. He did it by not 
acknowledging any obligations to the Emp under the Tr of Prague which bis 
father had signed (May 1635), while making a separate peace with Sweden, Tr 
of Stockholm (July 1641). In the Tr of Westphalia (Oct 1648) which ended the 
Thirty Years War he had to be content with the E half of Pomerania and the 
Bpric of Kammin, leaving the W and better half - with Stettin and the mouth of 
the R Oder - to Sweden. In compensation, however, he gained the Bprics of 
Halberstadt and Minden, along with the succession to the Archbpric of Magde- 
burg, which he achieved in 1666. Moreover, he successfully championed the 
Calvinists in the negotiations at Westphalia, and secured for them the same 
rights as the Lutherans enjoyed, an achievement for which he was acknowledged 
as the leader of the German Prots. 


At home, he applied the lessons that these experiences taught him : the crucial 
importance of building a standing army so as to avoid going cap in hand to 
allies. An army in its turn depended on increasing the royal revenues and extri- 
cating them from the control of the Junkers. Here the breakthrough came in 
Brandenburg, where he had a series of confrontations with the Estates (1649-53), 
who refused to vote taxes for the use of other provs. At last in the so-called 
Rec^s of 1653 he reached a compromise which seemed like a victory for the 
Junkers. It not only enlarged and guaranteed their economic and social pnvi- 
leg^, includmg the opportunity to turn more peasants into serfs, it also confirmed 
theu political role, guaranteeing that the El would always consult the Estates 
over policy and appointments. In return, the Junkers voted Frederick William a 
of 530,000 thaler, payable over the next 6 years. With this money the El 
ounded an army which he was eventually able to use to collect more taxes 
for the Estates’ consent He believed that the ‘general welfare’ 
nec^sity’ were more important than the pnvileges of the nobility; 
he was m a position to pursue a successful foreign policy and 
turn Brandenburg-Prussia into a centralized absolutism. 

gain the fuU sovereignty of E 

r ^ J Sweden. He achieved the 

he raised Tlrandp h p (16^60), but failed to achieve the latter, though 
he raised Brandenburg-Prussia to the rank of a European power by his sinuous 

talked W a? f of Sweden 

3-day battle outside W^^^a^20/2sSoJu!'y I65«® ”d‘h’ 

Sweden ^ soverei^ ofTpr^iaXflibfau HrSS^ge'd 

Sides, and was recognized by Poland' as sovere;»yn ^ • men enmgea 

Wehlau (Sept 1657). and also in the Tr of ^ (23 Apr/ 
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the K invited them to Prussia (Feb 1732) and settled about 20,000 on new farms 
He naturally tried to centralize and unify Ch life The prov Consistories were 
made subordinate to Berlm, while visitations became mote frequent and more 
penetratmg He failed in one of his aims — to umte the Calvinists and the 
Lutherans - but he made sure that all the clergy preached the necessity of sub- 
mission to earthly authority In education he ordered umversal schooling at the 
elementary level (1717), and made the Umv of Halle mto a centre of Pietism 
The pubhc servants also studied Cameralism - a combmation of law, economics 
and admin - and Fredenck Wdliam set up 2 chairs m this, one at Halle and one 
at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder 

In foreign affairs the Sergeant-King was totally unwarhke, partly because of 
his conviction that ‘God forbids unjust wars’, and partly because of his reluc- 
tance to risk his precious army. His only aggressive act was to join peter the 
Great (Apr 1715) in the last stages of the Great Northern War agamst Sweden. 
Peter handed over Stettm to Prussia, and Prussia helped her alhes conquer 
Stralsund (12/23 Dec 1715) and Wismar (4/15 Apr 1716) By the Tr of Stockholm 
(Jan/Feb 1720) Sweden ceded Stettm at the mouth of the R Oder, and the S 
part of Swedish Pomerama, as well as the islands of Usedom and WoUm For 
the rest of his reign Frederick William was at peace, and for most of it m alliance 
with the Emp Charles vi, whose help he needed to wm a further prize on which 
he had set his heart This was the Duchy of Berg m W Germany, where the 
ducal family was about to become extinct One exception to this pro-Austnan 
stance was the minor diplomatic revolution caused by the affiance of the erst- 
while hostile Spam and Austria by the 1st Tr of Vienna (Apr 1725) Frederick 
William jomed Bntam, France and their alhes in the Tr of Hanover (Aug/Sept 
1725), but not for long. He soon renewed his affiance with the Emp by the Tr of 
Wusterhausen (Oct 1726) and strengthened it by the Tr of Berlm (Dec 1728), by 
both of which Charles VI promised him the succession to Berg. In fact, Charles 
Vr did nothing to back Prussia’s claim, and it was a profoundly disillusioned 
Frederick William who eventually recognized this betrayal and signed a secret 
alliance with France (Apr 1739) whereby Louis XV promised to back his Berg 
^m Thus, when Fredenck William d, hostility to Austna was strong m 
Prussia, and it made its contnbution to the success of Fredenck IPs sudden 
invasion of SUesia. Fredenck Wilham may have been clumsy and ingenuous in 
his foreign pohey - to the extent of bemg hoodwinked by the Emp - but he did 
achieve one important success Thanks to bis financial policies, Prussia had 
'*ascd to be a client state and was ready to become a great power 

Prench Wars of Religion, The (Mar 1562-Apr 1598) A senes of petty and incon- 
clusive avil wars between great noble connections fighting for the control of the 
Crown, and supported on the one side by the Prots (Hugs), aided from time to 
time by England, Holland and German Prots, on the other, by the Cath League, 
supported by Spam, Savoy rmd Rome 

The causes mcluded (a) the structural weaknesses of the monarchy, whose 
steady build-up of centralized absolutism under charles viii, louis xil, 
prancis I and henry ii constantly aroused the resistance of the nobility and 
ttc separatism of the provs, and whose internal wcalmesscs, due to bankruptcy 
(1557), the sale of ofHocs, and the incompleteness of the new bureaucratic frame- 
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work, left the throne vulnerable to counter-attack whenever it was not occupied 
by a powerful and hard-working monarch, (b) The personal weaknesses of the 
monarchs became evident when the unexpected death of K Henry n on 10 July 
1559 left power in the hands of his foreign widow, Catherine de medici, and 
her 4 inadequate sons: Francis ii, Charles ix, henry hi and Franpois, 
D of AJengon. (c) The ambitions of 3 extensive clientage networks fuelled the 
wars • headed respectively by the Bourbons (strong in the S and in Picardy), the 
Guises (with big estates in the E) and the Montmorencies (powerful in the N and 
centre) - families which w'ere aiming to fill the power-vacuum at the centre, or 


even take the throne itself or, at the very least, stop the Crown’s encroachments 
on their independence, (d) The economic depression in France, which was 
partly due to the switch of capital and labour away from profitable enterprise 
into the wasteful habsburg-valois wars (a diversion made possible by the 
lack of pari control of taxation) aggravated the discontents of all ranks, especially 
those of the lesser nobility, many of whom, after the Tr of Cateau-Cambresis 
(Apr 1559), had only civil war to fall back on as a means of earning their liveli* 
hood in the traditional manner, (e) The growth of the Calvinist Ch in spite of the 
fierce persecution of Francis I and Henry II; its pyramidical structure of neigh- 
bourhood consistories, local colloquies, prov synods and national synod (the 
1st of which took place in Pans in May 1559); its semi-democratic sources of 
authority based on elections at every stage; its independence of existing Gov or 
ecclesiastical institutions; its invigorating contact with missionaries sent by 
CALVIN and Beza from Geneva; its spread among the peripheral provs of 
Normandy, Brittany, Guyenne, Languedoc, Provence and Dauphin6 - as well as 
in cities such as Orldans and Lyons - where royal authority was at its most 
tenuous; its converts among the nobility and gentry, the lower clergy and friars, 
and the educated urban classes of lawyers and bureaucrats, teachers and doctors, 
merchants and manufacturers; above all, its acceptance - thanks to Beza - of the 
military protection of the Bourbon connection: an alliance which donated to the 
Bourbons a moral cohesion and force never before enjoyed by an over-mighty 
subject, (f) Forcign interference in the form of diplomatic, military, naval and 

rZf ndtt vn England. Hollan^e German 

evh.iustcd. ^ combatants were otherwise 
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the Guises; and by attempting a religious compromise at the unsuccessful 
RC-Prot Colloquy of Poissy (Sept-Oct 1561), after which the Guises, as well as 
Montmorency and his ally, the Marshal de St-Andr6, left the Court. The Q 
Mothernow issued the January Edict (Jan 1562)- the work ofBezaand coliony 
- which allowed the Hugs to worship freely outside towns, and m private houses 
in them, and also to hold synods The outraged D de Guise raised the temperature 
of the dispute by massacring a Hug congregation at Vassy m Champagne (1 Mar 
1562), kilhng over 70 and wounding over 100, after which he entered Pans with 
his army (15 Mar 1562), forcmg the Q Mother and the K to jom him there In 
letahation, Cond6 occupied Orleans (Apr 1562), henceforth the Hug HQ, and, 
morally supported by B^’s manifesto, theologically justifymg armed rebellion. 
Hug congregations rose m arms all over France, takmg power m cities such as 
Lyons, Tours, Blois, Rouen and others 

In the 1st War (Apr 1562-Mar 1563), Cond6 negotiated the Tr of Richmond 
(Sept 1562) whereby England promised him troops and a loan of 140,000 crowns 
in return for Le Havre, which was to be exchanged for Calais at the end of the 
war Nevertheless, Guise beat the Hugs at Dreux (a W bastion of the lie de 
France) on 19 Dec 1562, a battle in which Montmorency was captured by the 
Prots and Cond6 by the RCs Antoine de Bourbon was killed at Rouen and 
Guise at Orl6ans This elimination of the leaders enabled the Q Mother to 
negotiate the Pacification of Amboise (Mar 1563), which allowed Hug nobles to 
worship freely, but limited commoner worship to 1 town m each judicial distnct 
(badlage or sinichmtssie), but not Pans Both sides then co-operated m dnving 
the English out of Le Havre (July 1562) and making Elizabeth i abandon her 
claim to Calais by the Tr of Troyes (Apr 1564) Meanwhile, Catherine de 
Medici’s meeUng with her daughter, Q Elizabeth of Spain, accompamed by the 
D of ALBA at Bayonne (June^uly 1565), followed by Alba’s inarch from Milan 
to the Netherlands (June-Aug 1567), convinced Cond6 and his aDy, Coligny, 
that a Franco-Spaiush plot was afoot to elirmnate the Prots m France and the 
^^*’'^2nds These fears led to renewed civil war 
The 2nd War (Sept 1567-Mar 1568), which began with the Conspiracy of 
Meaux, a botched attempt by Condi and Coligny to capture the K, followed by a 
general rising of the Hugs, was marked by the intervention of Spain on the RC 
side, and of the Elector Palatme's son, John Casimir, on the Prot Condi marched 
on Pans, but was beaten at St Dems (10 Nov 1567), a battle in which Mont- 
morency was fatally wounded The Tr of Longjumeau (Mar 1568), which re- 
established the position iaid down by the Pacification of Amboise, calmed the 
fears of neither side, and fighting soon broke out again 
The 3rd War (Aug 1568-Aug 1570) was the bloodiest of the senes The D of 
Anjou (future K Henry III) beat the Hugs at Jarnac in Poitou (13 Mar 1569) - 
where Condi was killed - and at Montcontour m Bnttany (3 Oct 1569) In spite 
of these serious setbacks, Coligny, who was now m sole command of the Hugs, 
managed by bnlliant manoeuvnng to re-establish Prot strength in the S, and 
force a \var-wcary Gov to concede the Tr of St Germain (Aug 1570), which 
restored the old position and introduced the new feature of allowing the Prots to 
earnson 4 places de sdreti. Cognac, La Chanti, Monfauban and La Rochelle 
The Hugs now became dominant at Court as the Guises decamped, and Coligny 
managed to establish an ascendancy over the young K with his unusual per- 
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erther by the Hugs or the League, and with his forces in charge of only a few 
strongpoints on the Loire, Henry in now joined Navarre in an attack on Pans 
(Apr 1589), but was himself assassmated at St Cloud on 2 Aug 1589 by Jacques 
Clfanent, a keen young Domimcan fnar who had been promised canonization as 
a reward 

The 9th War (Aug 1589-May 1598) consisted of the successful struggle of 
Navarre - now K Henry TV - to defeat or buy off the forces of the League, and to 
head off the now vigorous attempts of Philip n to turn France mto a Spamsh 
satelhte He had the enormous advantage over the League that he was the 
legitimate K of France - especially after the death in May 1590 of Card de 
Bourbon, who had been recognized by the League as K Charles X Moreover, 
Henry had skill enough to exploit two further weaknesses m the Guise position 
(a) mob rule in Paris and other League aties mobilized the middle and upper 
classes behind Henry TV, as the guarantor of the social order, the more so as 
Mayenne proved less capable than Guise of mamtaimng harmony between the 
aristocratic and proletanan wmgs of his movement, (b) the League depended 
upon Spanish money and troops, a taint which enabled Henry TV to appeal to 
French patriotism, in spite of the fact that he enjoyed Bnghsh aid (1590-94) 
The League seemed especially disloyal when Phihp n claimed the French throne 
for his daughter, the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, granddaughter of Henry II 
and Cathenne de Medici To balance these advantages, Henry had one weak spot 
he was a Prot, but he was Politique cnou^ to put that right when the appro- 
priate moment came 

At the start his task seemed impossible, as most of France was in hostile 
hands. Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy mvaded Dauphm6 and Provence, the D de 
Lorraine invaded Champagne, the D de Mercoeur ruled Bnttany for the League, 
and Mayenne controlled Burgundy and Normandy Operatmg from Tours on 
the Lone, Henry advanced mto Normandy and beat the Leaguers at Arques, nr 
Dieppe, on 21 Sept 1589, and then at Ivry on the border between Normandy and 
the Be de France on 14 Mar 1590 He now laid siege to Pans, but just as the 
starving Sixteen were about to surrender Henry was dnven off by farnese 
whom Philip had ordered to abandon for the moment the revolt of the 
Netherlands Spanish troops also landed m Bnttany m Oct 1590, invaded 
Languedoc in Mar 1591 , and mtervened a 2nd tunc under Farnese to rchevc 
Rouen, Normandy, which was under siege from Henry (Apr 1592), and to put a 
garrison in Paris In the capitaL however, the honeymoon was over for the 2 
wngs of the League The fanatical Sixteen hanged 3 moderate members of the 
Parlemcnt of Paris (Nov 1591) Mayetme hanged 4 of the Sixteen and disbanded 
the rest (Dec 1591) At the Estates-Gen of Pans m Jan 1593, called at Philip Il’s 
tequest to change French law in favour of the Infanta, only fanatics were prepared 
to let Spain choose the French monarch, while the moderates - the majonty - 
favoured a deal with Henry TV The Parlemcnt of Pans took the same view, and 
for Henry TV the moment had arrived He became an RC again at St Denis on 
25 July 1593, and entered Pans in Mar 1594, receiving absolution from Pp 
Clement vni in Sept 1595, and submission from Majenne m Oct 1595 A Tr 
of Jan 1596 with Mayenne dissolved the League, and Henry spent the next 3 
years reconciling the nobility with money, offices and pnvileges, and fighting off 
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the foreign invaders. He declared war on Spain in Jan 1595. One Spanish force 
supported Mercoeur in Brittany; another operated from Marseilles; a 3rd 
invading from Milan was beaten by Henry at Fontainc-Franpaisc, Burgundy, on 
5 June 1595; a further Spanish expedition from the Netherlands took Doullcns 
and Cambrai in Picardy (1595), as well as Calais in Apr 1596 and Amiens in 
Mar 1597 - the last retaken by Henry 7 months later. In Mar 1598, Mercoeur at 
last submitted, and the Wars came to an end with the Edict of Nantes (13 Apr 
1598), the truce with the Hugs, and the Tr of Vcrvins (2 May 1598), the settle- 
ment with Spain. 

By tlw Edirt of Nantes, Prots could worship privately in great nobles’ houses, 
and publicly m the towns designated by the earlier Edict of Poitiers, with 1 or 2 
additions m each judicial district. The Prots could hold synods from time to 
equality with RCs in public offices and education. They con- 
o e he universities of La Rochelle, Nimes and Montauban; and special 
mxed courts were set up in the Parlements of Paris, Toulouse, Bordeaux and 
M involved. Finally, they were allowed 

^ ^ garrisoned at royal expense. By the Tr of 

f "S' conquests except Cambrai, and the status quo 

ot the Tr of Cateau-Cambresis was restored. 

STof^Pn^nl" ?539-22 Nov 1594) Lcad.ng mariner under Q nuzM 

maternal the household of his 

Mint- m IstTsahpr London merchant and Master of the 

Sk W Riggett; m 2nd (1591) Dorothy, widow of 

coast and in t^e crewed on several voyages to the African 

Louis Pr de coNni ^ ^SlOs was a pirate m the employ of such Prots as 
of the NW P; the Silent. Thereafter he made 3 voyages in 

f Q ^nd leading City and Gov men: 

and some black rnriT*: th Frobisher Strait and brought back an Eskimo 

brought back 200 tom Sold; 2nd (May-5ept 1577), which 

Kent) and a native man ^^^^’^tually used to repair a road in Dartford, 

preceded him to Greenland P u- perhaps that other Europeans had 

Ltion, andT stona^nd T ^ Hon-hearted and masterful man of 

disgruntled by the failure of hk'^ but he became permanently 

received in comp^son^h DKAKEX^^^^ recognition he 

against the Fitzgerald rebellion in t ? military action (1579-80) 

becoming Vice-Admiral and oomm ^ ^ well as some more piracy, before 

invasion of Sept 1585-July 1586^°l587°h^^^ -Primrose on Drake’s W Indies 
fleet preparing for the Snanici, • he^was m command of the Channel 
tamed the T, topVSd ™ the Anuada battle he cap- 

viho knighted hun during the ‘‘squadrons under Howard of Effingham, 

peditions to the^orTaL '589 and 1592 he made 3 ex- 

Sir John Norris he commanded a ^^Ps; and in 1594 with 

fata,, V wounded during St^hrul^' So^V&4' 
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Frondes, The (] 648-53) A senes of civil vvnrs in France during the minonly of 
K LOUIS MV, when France was ruled by the Regent, Anne of Austria, and 
MAZAUiN (/renj/c meaning a sling that children plavcd with in the streets) 

The causes were complex As usual dunng a royal minority and under the 
regency of a foreign Q Mother (cf cathlrine or 'fcuict and MARir oi 
MI Dtci) the Prs of the Blood, at the head of their noble clicntigc nclworis, 
fought one another and the Court, in an attempt to capture the Gov, believing 
they had more nght to it than the Q Mother At the same time, the Robe, hcjded 
by the parlcment of Fans and supported by the onicc-holdcrs, and often 
fortified by the emotions of prov separatism, rebelled against die pohcie, of 
centralized absolutism pursued by riciiculu and continued by Mi/ann. 
particularly objecting to the use of new agents, the Intcndanls, to supervise tlicir 
work. Tlic THIRTY YEARS WAR (1618-48), prolonged into the I mnco-Sranish 
war which lasted till 1659, not only made armies easily available to support one 
side or the other, but also imposed an intolerable strain on all cl uses, as Maz.ann 
used old-fashioned taxation and new forms of fiscal manipuhtion to sf|ueczc 
money out of each section of society in turn Tlic economic crisis - sewre wh-n 
the bad harvests of 1047-51 brought starvation to the masses and banl niptey lo 
business - brought these discontents to a head. 

Tltc civil wars consisted of a tangled senes of urban not<, peasant revolt', 
skirmishes and battles, with coups d'etat at Court and Spanish inviMonv on il - 
frontiers, .amongst whiclt two pnncipal themes can be discerned: the Revok of 
the Parlements, and the Revolt of the Princes 

The Revolt of the Parlements (1648-9) vv.is led by the Parlcment o'" Pitiv 
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into the hands of Beaufort and de Rctz at the head of the jnob, a turn of events 
which prompted the Parlement to make a deal with the Court, for they had no 
wish to encourage either the lawdessness of the Prs or the violence of the citizeniy. 
Peace was signed in the Tr of Reuil (Mar 1649) which confirmed the Declaration 
of St Germain, and thus the Parlement’s victory, Tlie Court now returned to 
Paris, but as Conde and his allies now began to aim at supreme power, Mazarin 
and the Q Mother joined the weaker side of Beaufort and de Rctz; with the help 
of the Dss de Chevreuse they persuaded Orleans to go along \vith them. On 
18 Jan 1650, Cond6, Conti and Longueville were arrested, and the Princes’ 
Fronde began. 

The Fronde of the Princes (1650-53) was a series of riots and skirmishings 
involving Paris, the provinces (especially Bordeaux) and the Spanish. The 
various social groups continued to form and re-form their alliances. Mazarin 
slipped abroad to Cologne (Feb-Dec 1651) to raise an army and give his enemies 
a chance to quarrel amongst themselves, France’s 2 greatest generals — Turenne 
and Cond6 - fought one another for Paris (Apr-July 1652), the latter eventually 
winning the capital at the battle of Porte St Antoine (2 July 1652). Cond6 was a 
military genius but an irritable, political blunderer, however, and he ruined his 
victory by massacring the Assembly of Notables sitting in the Hotel de Ville on 
4 July 1652, Unable to find a satisfactoiy power-base in France, Conde joined 
t e Spanish in the Netherlands in Aug 1652. Mazarin went into exile again 
(Aug 1652-Feb 1653) to facilitate peace-maJdng. The great body of Frenchmen, 
nauseated by anarchy, rallied round the young K who, having been declared of 
age on 7 Sept 1651, made a triumphant entry into Paris on 21 Oct 1652. The next 
day m a lit de justice the Parlement was ordered henceforth to register the K’s 
wishes without interfering in political or revenue matters, Mazarin returned to 
ir-ans m Feb 1653, and soon restored order in the provs. By Aug 1653 when the 
roj^I troops took Bordeaux the Frondes were over. They had demonstrated 

diverse enemies of centralized absolutism to co- 

hardlv d^m^ of embarked on a programme of strong Gov 

P^^ecessors; and the support which the mass of 

FrTnd^ ^ at the anarchy of the 

Ga^, Vasco da (c 1460-24 Dec 1524) Portuguese pioneer of the sea-route to 

the voytgTof mSVourrr ^ ^ (1495-1521) to foUow up 

8 July 1497 with 4 shins and Good Hope. Sailing from Lisbon on 

the ™ ~ ^P^ - Nov 1497, reached 

the Sultan provided a pilot 

E Africa he crossed thp ^ Mombasa and Malindi on the coast of 

in May 1498. Here he faile/to” a l?^th 

Swaforfrh"’f“~ 

..my 1499. wlule he himself amved on 9 Sept 1499. His fleet was laden 
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with pepper, ginger, doves and other precious spices, and the K rewarded him 
Mth an estate and the rank of noble His 2nd expedition, which left Lisbon m 
Nov 1502 TOth 15 ships (and 5 to follow later), included warships, for he had 
mflitary and political duties in view as well as trade His mam tasks tvere to 
punish Calicut (where the men whom cabral had left behind had been mur- 
dered), to provide protection for friendly Indian rulers against the Arabs (who, 
apart from being hostile to Chnstianity, naturally resented this intrusion into 
^ir trading network), and generally to steer the Indian spice trade along the 
&pe route, and away from the Red Sea Gama bombarded Calicut and signed a 
Tr With the ruler of Cochin to the S. He reached Lisbon again m Sept 1503, 
Mving made an important contnbution to the establishment of the Portuguese 
^P m the E. Created Count of Vidigucira (1519), and Viceroy of India (1524), 
he d at Cochin. 


^rdlncr, Stephen (71490-12 Nov 1555) Bp of Winchester (1531-51, 1553-5), 
t-hancellor (1553), career-prelate who supported the reformation under K 
viu of England, but opposed moves in the direction of Protestantism 
under K Edward vi, and supported the RC reaction under Q m ary i 

cloth merchant, ed in law at Cambndge, became Master of Trinity 
s^ household of the 3rd D of Norfolk, Sec to wol- 

EY (1525), and K’s Sec (1529-34), bemg employed on numerous diplomatic 
unions, cspcaally In connection with Henry VIII’s divorce from Q Catherine 
ARAGON He was made Bp of Winchester, but then lost ground to Thomas 
became the K’s chief minister (1533-40), and to cranmer, 
and* Archbp of Canterbury (1533-53) For the rest of this reign Gardmer 

Norfolk led the conservative faction on the Council He supported the 
Ob°^’ breach with Rome and the Royal Supremacy, his book De Vera 
Bnd H ^^^^5) just as strongly favours a Divme Right view of the monarchy 
a ^ bis enemies, the Cromwellians He even wrote 

oonmM^^ justifying the execution of John fisher. On the other hand, he 
Cran 'Changes in the direction of Protestantism favoured by Cromwell and 
fall of?'’ supported the conservative Act of Six Articles of 1539 On the 

Norfnii/ divorce from Anne of Oeves, he successfully aided 
Norfolt ‘^Slmg Norfolk’s luece, Cathenne Howard, before the K, and the 
His mfl attained temporary supremacy till Cathenne’s execution in 1542 
p “uuce declined dunng the following years, under Cathenne Parr, a Q 
The d ®y™Pathles, and while his ally, Norfolk, was attainted for treason 
j'U’k Henry VUI struck Gardmer out of the Counal of Regency which his 
Etea^™r°^ advise the boy K Edward VI, probably because he doubted his 
powe *be Royal Supremacy A scheming, arrogant, rough-mannered 

''■5®®ker, he had already been worsted by Cromwell and Cranmer he was 
that by Edward seymour and John dudley and the new generation 

Was nl power m the new reign As an opponent of their religious changes he 
®Pnc Tower in June 1548 for the rest of the reign and depnved of his 

Chancell^ Under Mary I he was restored (Aug 1553) and appointed 

Or, and he took a leadmg part m organizing the return to Rome, the 
If of the Protestants and, reluctantly, the marriage of Mary to the future 

'^HiLip II of Spain. 
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George I (28 May/7 June 1660-11/22 June 1727) (George Lewis, E! of Hanover), 
K of Great Britain (I Aug 1714), whose reign under walpole and the other 
Whig ministeis overcame the ‘fifteen’ and survived the ‘south sea bubble’, 
and, bnnging peace and prosperity, established the Hanoverian dynasty in 
Britain. 


Son of Ernest Augustus, El of Hanover (d 1698) and his wife, Sophia (daughter 
of Elizabeth of the Palatinate and granddaughter of K james i of Britain), who 
had been declared heiress to the British throne after Q anne by the Act of 
Settlement, 1701 ; m (1682) Sophia Dorothea of Celle, his cousin, whom he 
divorced (1694) for infidelity and locked up m the castle of Ahiden till her death 
32 years later. A short, stubborn, irritable man, brave but retiring, domineering 
but lazy, he arrived at Greenwich (Sept 1714) with his German advisers (von 
Bothmer and von Bernstorff), his 2 German mistresses (bony Baroness von 
Schulenberg, later Dss of Kendall, and corpulent Baroness Kiclmannsegge, later 
Countess of Darlington), and his 2 servants whom he had captured during a 
campaign against Turkey. There was mutual antipathy between George and the 
English, and he returned to Hanover as often as he could. 

1714-17: At home, he began with a ministry dominated by 4 of the new 
generation of Whigs: Charles stanhope, the 3rd Earl of Sunderland, the 
^d Vt Townshend and Robert Walpole - but also including the pro-Hanoverian 
Tory, the 2nd Earl of Nottingham. (Of the remaining Tory leaders of Anne’s 
reign, BOONGBROKE and Ormonde had fled abroad, and harley was in the 
ower.) IS ministry defeated the Jacobite invasion known as the ‘Fifteen’, 

I ? Nottingham was forced to resign because he favoured clemency to the 
rebel leaders (Feb 1716). For the rest of Cl 8, Tories were permanently m the 
opposition, branded by Walpole and the Whigs as Jacobites, and party warfare 

vanous factions of Whigs. Because of this 
the Septennial Act (May 1716), prolonging the life of the 
7 years - a measure which consolidated the 
strengthened the position of all the powerful men who 

rd?^?he State'^Stanhope - who, 

alliance (Sent 17im hr, aimed at peace through the Anglo-French 

(Jarn/^ Stanh?nJc a 1 when Holland jomed 

vital to Britain The mjnitjfrv i’ + Jtnssian domination of this trading area 
Sunderland were with the foreign policy, for while Stanhope and 

Townshend and Walole oSo^edZ 
English to be only in Hanover’s interest InT^i? 

the mmisters m Pari, where the revenn^ created great difficulties for 

Personal rivalries also played theh part and wh^ ^ 

royal family. The K'and^the Pr of Wafe^fth^ P^^Mod by a split in the 
Other, and L the iSuU of .n george ii) loathed each 

Palace (Dec 1717) it was a famfw expelled from St James’s 

r II /). It was a family rift frequently found m England and Europe 
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in C 18 On the whole, the general tendency of this reign was to strengthen 
the ministers as against the Crown, but this must not be exaggerated George 
spoke some English, and attended Cab meetmgs He was the master, and the 
Obmet - which he chose — could do nothing without his consent Pr George and 
his wife, Caroline of Ansbach, set up an opposition Court at Leicester House, 
which was frequented by Townshend, Walpole and their friends In Pari they 
dchherately whipped into action all the various elements in the opposition 
(Tones, Jacobites and Whig Outs), playing upon whatever Country prejudices 
they could, even opposing measures they approved of, such as Stanhope s repeal 
(1718) of the Occasional Conformity Act of 1711 and the Schism Act of 1714 - 
both attaclcs on the Dissenters brought in by Q Anne’s Tones Under Walpole s 
leadership the opposition succeeded m defeating the Peerage BiU (Dec 1719), 
which would have drastically limited the Crown’s right to add to the H of L. 
Abroad, where the Austro-Spanish quarrel had become war. Stanhope con- 
tinued to mtervene actively m order to reconcile differences and restore peace In 
the Med, where the Spanish had attacked Sardinia (Aug 1717) and Sicily (July 

1718) , a Bntish fleet under Admiral George Byng wiped out the Spanish fl^ 
off Cape Passaro, Sicily, on 31 July/ll Aug 1718 Austria was brought mto the 
Tnple Alhance, making it Quadmple (July/Aug 1718) A Spamsh-backed 
Jacobite invasion fleet under the D of Ormonde was destroyed by a storm off 
Finisterre, Spam, on 18 Mar 1719, and Spain eventually accepted peace (Jan 
1720) on the terms of the Quadruple Alliance In the Balbc, where he had sent a 
Bntish fleet under Admiral Sir John Noms, Stanhope secured the transfer of 
Bremen and Verden from Sweden to Hanover m the Tr of Stockholm (Nov 

1719) , one of the settlements which were ending the Great Northern War In 
Pari it was not difficult for the opposition to represent this as a misuse of Bntish 
resources for the sake of Hanover, and in the end the campaign of Townshend 
and Walpole succeeded they forced the Gov to take them back in 

1720-27' At home, as part of the same deal, Walpole brought about the 
tcconcihauon of the Pr of Wales and the K - cold and formal though it was 
(1720) Walpole became Paymaster-Gen of the Forces (June 1720) and Towns- 
hend became Ld President of thc^Council (June 1 720) at the peak of the financial 
boom known as the ‘South Sea Bubble’, but when the bubble burst Walpole 
was promoted to the offices of 1st JLd of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Apr 1721) as the only man capable of both restormg business confi- 
dence and shielding the Court and most of the ministers from a Pari inquiry 
Townshend became Sec of State (N) in Feb 1721 . Within a year or two, Walpole 
established hunself firmly with the 2 centres of power K and Pari The opportune 
deaths of his 2 nvals - Stanhope on 5 Feb 1721 and Sunderland on 19 Apr 1722 - 
aided him in both areas The K by this tune had learned confidence m his Enghsh 
mther than his German advisers — at least in Hngbsh affairs — while in Pari 
Walpole employed all the techniques of management with unprecedented ruth- 
j^ncss Tories were systematically rcplabed by Whigs m all offices where the 
Gov had control, while Atterbury’s Jacobite plot (1722-3) gave Walpole a 
wther opportunity of fixing the stigma of treason on the whole party Inside the 
Gab, Walpole demanded complete obedience, and forced the resignation of the 
^dependent-mmded cartbret from the office of Sec of State (S) (Apr 1724) 
■ffi the reshuffle of J724, Walpole gave no post to his old ally, William Pultcncy, 
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who had earlier followed him into opposition - he feared him also as a rival. 
Instead, he promoted the more amenable Pelhams ic the D vvcastlO 
Mother, Henry pelham. and their friend, Philip Yorkc. later Earl of Hardw^e. 
Abroad, George and his ministers continued Stanhope s policy o 
peace based on the Triple Alliance in order to foster trade and 
ation - and therefore maintain Pari support. Unfortunately, the 
Spain and Austria, revolutionized the situation by coming together m the isi r 
of Vienna (Apr and May 1725), an alliance which appwred -u 

Britain, since Austria’s Ostend Co competed with the East India Co, wn 
Spain was objecting to the British economic penetration of the Spanish coioni ^ 
and was demanding the return of Gibraltar and Minorca. Townshend reacteo 
over-reacted in Walpole’s view - by organizing Britain, France, Hanover an 
Prussia into the Tr of Hanover (Aug/Sept 172^, later joined by Holland, Sweaen 
and Denmark. At the same time Russia joined up with Austria. Thwe an 
Austrian war preparations of Townshend embarrassed Walpole in Pari, w e 
taxes had to be voted and charges of acting in the interests of Hanover wu ^ 
be flung; but by the end of the reign Walpole’s policy of conciliation was begin- 
ning to have effects. The danger of war blew over with the signing of the p^^ 
Preliminaries of Pans in May 1727, whereby the Emp Charles vi agree o 
suspend the operation of the Ostend Co for 7 years. When George d he left th 
Hanoverian succession firmly entrenched in Bntain, and Britain in a strong 
position m the world. 


George H (30 Oct/10 Nov 1683-25 Oct 1760) (George Augustus, El of Hanover) 
K of Great Britain (June 1727), m whose reign constitutional monarchy firmly 
established itself and the Hanovenan political system - where the K shared 
power with the whigs - reached its maturity in the ministries of walpole and 
PELHAM. Under these PMs, the K - who spoke English - ruled as well ^ 
reigned; but in his old age under Newcastle his control crumbled, and 
last ministries, dominated by pitt the Elder, were forced on him against his win* 
Durmg his reign Britain enjoyed long periods of peace, but also survived the 
difficulties of the war of the Austrian succession, overcame the dangers 
of the ‘fortyfive’ rebelhon, and enjoyed the glories of the seven years 
WAR, when the 1st British Emp was won. George’s reign was also characterized 
by economic growth, social reform and ideological torpor. 

Son of K GEORGE i and his wife, Sophia Dorothea of Celle; ed in Hanover; 
m (1705) the very comely and clever Caroline of Ansbach (d 20 Nov 1737); as Pr 
of Wales he soon quarrelled with his father (1717) and set up a rival Court at 
Leicester House, which became the HQ of the opposition (see georoe i), till 
Walpole reconciled father and son in Apr 1720. A short, obstinate, precise and 
irritable man, he loved opera, but disliked ‘boetry’ and ‘bainting’. He fought at 
Dettingen (16/27 June 1743), the last British K to command in battle. He was 
unpopular in England, and he in turn much preferred Hanover, which he often 
visited for months at a time, and where he felt free of the constitutional limi- 
tations which shackled him as K of Great Britain. Not that he was a do-nothing 
K in London; on the contrary, he had strong views and marked preferences, and 
his consent was required for all men who were appointed and all measures which 
were adopted, even if that consent was wrung from him by a brow-beating PM 
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or a nagging Q On his father’s death, he dismissed Walpole and told his 
favounte, Sir Spencer Compton, to form an admin; but within 24 hours Walpole 
was back m ofidce agam, for Cl 8 Gov required the support of Pari as well as the 
consent of the K, and only Walpole and his Old Corps of Whigs could achieve 
that This was a constitutional restriction which George many times tned to 
evade, only to chmb down in the end During the period covered by the mmistnes 
of Walpole and Pelham (1727-54), foreign policy - the K’s special mterest - often 
raused quarrels, because George favoured an active, pro-Austrian diplomacy, 
involving elaborate systems of Continental alliances, paid for by English subsi- 
dies - all for the defence of Hanover - while the P Ms - with the Land Tax and 
then- Pari majorities in mind - tried to keep as clear as possible of European 
entanglements It was on these grounds that Walpole forced Townshend out of 
office in May 1730 Moreover, the difficulty of controllmg the H of C increased 
^en George and Carolme, m their turn, quarrelled with their son, Frederick, 
Pr of Wales, whom they heartily detested Fredenck fled from the Court m July 
1737, and Ins separate household formed the opposition’s HQ until he was 
i^nciled with his father after the fall of Walpole in Feb 1742 An unstable 


penod (1742-6) followed the resignation of Walpole, which had been forced on 
the K by a hostile FT of C At first, George promoted one of the opposition 
factions to reinforce Walpole’s fnends, the Old Corps of Whigs This consisted of 
CARTERET and Pulteney and their fnends the New Whigs Carteret was a 
“tinister after the K’s own heart with his vast knowledge of European diplomacy, 
ttnd his belief in a policy of Continental alliances, but Henry Pelham - Walpole’s 
successor as 1st Ld of the Treasury and leader of the Old Corps - had him 
^oved m Nov 1744 In the consequent reshuffle, the Old Corps were reinforced 
uy the other opposition faction - the New Allies - to form the so-called Broad 
Bottom Admin, though George refused to accept Pitt, who had wounded him too 
Often \vith his virulent attacks on Hanover Even at this stage George tned to 
^de the Old Corps’ clutches he took advice from Carteret and Pulteney (now 
Oranville dnd Bath), even though they were not m office To scotch this inter- 
crence ’behmd the curtain’, the Pelhams resigned m a body (Feb 1746), and 
^tge Once more discovered the importance of controllmg the H of C He not 
only had to recall the Pelhams, he also had to give an office to Pitt, who became 
oint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland (Feb 1746) and then Paymaster-Gen (May 1746) 
k'Corge had to learn to live with the Old Corps till Pelham’s death in 1754 This 
unnistry followed a policy of peace abroad and social reform accompanied by 
^^mic growth at home It covered a penod of stable co-operation between K, 
^binet, Pari and the constituencies, which was not senously upset by Pr 
^^enck’s revival of his quarrel with the K in early 1747, when his household 
r^me the opposition centre once more until his unexpected death on 20 Mar 
1751 After the death of Pelham himself (6 Mar 1754), a further penod of 
u^biluy ensued m which ministers were appomted and dismissed against the 
1^ ® Wishes, as a result of the power of factions in Pari It was at this time that the 
of George as the 'kmg in tods’ arose This apparent weakness of the 
"'bwn v/as due to the political ineptitude of George and Newcastle (the Old 
^fps leader) m their old age, to their failure once more to learn the lesson of 
^18 politics that Govs required not only the support of the K but also the 
of both (and not just one) of the mam elements m Pad - ie the pohtical 
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factions on the one hand, and the backbench gentry on the other. (These were 
political misjudgments on the part of George and Newcastle, but unfortunately 
for IC GEORGE III when he acceded (Oct 1760) they were dressed up by his Whig 
opponents as constitutional precedents so that, when the new K tried to cxcrcjse 
his choice of ministers and policies, he was accused of overturning the consti- 
tution.) 

The last 6 years of George’s life, then, saw 3 different govs: the Newcastle 
admm (1754-6), the Devonshire-Pitt (1756-7) and the Ncwcastle-Pitt (1757-61). 
It was also a penod of exceptional international crisis involving the diplomatic 
REVOLUTION (1749-56) and first the defeats, then the victories, of the Seven 
Years War (1756-63). In the Newcastle Gov, the D of Newcastle became 1st Ld 
of the Treasury (Mar 1754), and made the mistake of trying to run the Gov from 
the H of L, leaving the H of C under the management of a docile diplomat with 
no political experience, Sir Thomas Robinson, who became Sec of State (S) in 
Mar 1754. The 2 H of C giants — Pitt the Elder and Henry fox — were left in 
subordinate positions — as Paymaster-Gen and Sec-at-War, respectively — and it 
was only natural that they should challenge the Gov and jeopardize its majority. 
The o^y hope for Newcastle was to promote one or both of them to important 
posts in order to neutralize them. Pitt, however, would serve only under con- 
ditions which George refused to accept, and so he was dismissed on 20 Nov 1755. 
Fox, on the other hand, became Sec of State (S) on 14 Nov 1755, though he was 
expected to manage the H of C without full control over patronage. Military 
disasters accumulated - the Black Hole of Calcutta, the loss of Minorca, the 
capture of Oswego - and Pitt’s attacks mtensified till Newcastle was forced to 
rwi^ ^ov 175^. In the Devonshire-Pitt Gov the D of Devonshire was 1st Ld 

2: forced on the K as Sec of State (S) in 

Dec 1756. They had backbench support, but insufficient backing from the Whig 
groups and no co^dence from the K. Under the peisuasion of his brother, the D 
of Cumberland (Fox s leader), George dismissed Pitt in Apr 1757, and con- 
iT I bargaining until at last he was prepared 

of the 2 men who were 

/T ^ Newcastle, who became Ist Ld of the 

r^sury (July 1757), and Pitt, who became Sec of State (S) in June' 1757. This 
w^ a strong administration which enjoyed the support of the K (however 
reluctant) and the majonty of both the corrunt anU ^ r + 1 ,*. 

riSThlepollS" ^ “W K at hopte who had to 

StoT rSf^b’S'i (Oct 1760), in 

wnose reign abroad Bntain emerged victonous from the «;pvt 7 w war 

Inst tlie WAR aiwcot.-. . .. ... uie SEVEN YEARS WAR, 

JU>1 me WAR OF AMERJCAN INDEPENDENC F anti +-u • t-. 

under the French Revoluhon and hlSon I 

REVOLUTION began. whileinpoIihcstheRADlcArL^, a T 

struggle between the K and the poUtidans a dl^w “ 

and a rise in the importance of partii ‘h' Crown, 

Eld son of Frederick Louis (Pr of Walec and c rj- 

)75)) and h. Wife. Angnsta 
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Dr Francis Aj’scough and other tutors, as well as by bute, who came to domi- 
nate the heart and mind of the intellectually backward but deeply impressionawe 
young Pr to such an extent that George looked on him ns the model of all the 
virtues, and addressed him as his ‘dearest fnend’, m (1761) Charlotte Sophm ol 
Mecklenburg-Strchtz (d 17 Nov 1818) Over-protected and under-developed m 
the Leicester House circle of his parents, George imbibed the ideals and preju 
dices of the Country opposition and the Tories, as developed by doling- 
BROKE in his Pdinoi Km^, which George may have read As a result, the over- 
consCTcntious, diffident, determined young man set himself the task of ending wna 
Plumb has called ‘single-party Gov’, by removing Newcastle and t c 
Corps of Whigs who had corruptly, he thought, reduced George U 1° a mere 
cipher, and replacing them with Bute and other non-party ministers who wouin 
abolish corruption and institute genera! happiness A Court domiMted by e 
philosophy of the Country was bound to upset the political stability whicn 
fiad marked the previous 40 years under walpole, pelham and Ncwcas ^ 
especially as the K chose Bute as his PM, a man wath no pobtical expenence, anu 
not even a seat m cither House of Pari Moreover, George himself was a con- 
scientious bull m a china shop’, as Namier called him Idcabstic, ingenuous an 
industrious, he persisted obstinately m the course he set himself, learning trom 
his mistakes only very slowly At the same lime, he could do more ^age 
because favourable circumstances gave him more freedom of action than eorge 
U had enjoyed iHis choice of rmmsters was not narrowed by the ewsfence ot a 
lOO-strong party of Tories, incapable of oflBcc Moreover, until 1783, there 
noPr of Wales round whom the opposition could rally, while the wmos vrere 
breaking up into svarrmg facUons incapable of continuing the closed-shop policy 
they had forced on George H His reign, as far as CIS is concerned, tails into 
periods 1760-70, a time of political conflict and frequent changes oi uov, 
1770-82, the north admm, 1782-4, further struggle and instabihty until th 
consolidation of the 1 st admm of Pitt the younger, 1783-1801 

1760-70 (a) George inhented the Newcastlc-piTT admin (1757^1), a b^d 
alliance, to run the Seven Years War, of Old Corps Whigs and foUowers omtt 
the Elder, backed by Country and Tory elements m Pari He failed to see tlwt tlm 
all-party Gov backed by the nation was just what he was seeking, and witft 
his mmd running on the lines laid down by Leicester House he ousted Pitt and 
Newcastle m favour of Bute (b) The Bute admm (1761-3) employed Henry fox 
to lead the H of C, to secure the passage through Pari of the Tr of Pans en mg 
the war, to carry out the ‘Massacre of the Pelhamite Innocents’, and introduce 
a new exaso duty, the Cider Tax, but Bute resigned under the ensuing opposition 
campaign and popular execration, m which wilkes played an important pm 
(c) The orenville admm (1763-5) ensured future trouble for t^ege wit^eir 
Pohaes - which the K backed - towards Wilkes and Amenta They rous^ the 
Radicals by arresting Wilkes under a general warrant , they mcensed the rolonats 
With the Proclamation of 1763 and the Stamp Act of 1765 At the saiM tun^ the 
R - who could not bear Grenville personally - consulted Bute be^d the 
curtain', and cast about continually for a new PM, failing to persuade Pi^ ^ 
WJing back m the end on rockinoham, the new chief of the Old Corps (d) The 
'Rockingham admm (1765-6) - deeply suspcctmg that George was ^bolagng 
-their ministry by consulting Bute (which he was not) and by s\vaying Cab and Part 
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with the King’s Friends (ie the Court and Treasury party) - enacted in office what 
they had proclaimed in opposition. They condemned general warrants by a 
H of C resolution; they repealed the Cider Tax; they repealed the Stamp Act, but 
passed the Declaratory Act. After several attempts, George succeeded in per- 
suading Pitt to serve, (e) The Pitt admin (1766-8) - a mixed, non-party collection 
of individuals such as George had been seeking - passed the Townshend duties, 
but soon became ineffective as Pitt fell ill and by Mar 1767 had ceased to control 
affairs, grafton, the 1st Ld of the Treasury, was left to head a group of 
ministers who went their own way. (0 The Grafton admin (1768-70) - Pitt having 
resigned in Oct 1768 and gone into opposition - bore the brunt, along with the K, 
of the most intense campaign of Pari and popular vilification yet seen. This was 
the time of the repeated elections of Wilkes as MP for Middlesex, followed by his 
regular expulsions, accompamed by widespread petitioning and other well- 
orchestrated Radical campaigns. It was also a time of economic depression; a 
period of increasing mihtancy in America and Ireland. It saw the savage letters of 
Junius and the putting together of the new Rockingham Whig philosophy in 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770). The Whigs 
painted a picture of George which persisted in history books till C20. They 
accused him of upsetting the balance of the constitution and trying to revive 
Stuart absolutism. He had appointed his favourite as PM, they said, and after his 
removal had stdl consulted him and other K’s Friends ‘behind the curtain’ t 
employing, in other words, a double Cab, an official one with no effective power, 
and a secret one to which the K gave all his confidence. In aid of his tyrannous 
Rhemes, George was supposed to have so corrupted Pari through the K’s 
Fnends that it was no longer responsive to the wishes of the people. Evidence of 
ms ambition was the ‘Massacre of the Pelharmte Innocents’, the persecution of 
Wilkes, the attack on the press, the taxation of America, the effective disfranchise- 
ment of Middlesex and the use of the military against the Radicals. It is generally 
accepted now, however, that George was not acting unconstitutionaUy. Like 
G^rge n, he demised his undoubted nght to choose his mmisters, and like 
measur^ they proposed and for which they were responsible 
naijr ^ ^ Fnends were simply the old Court and Treasury 

^ sufficient - to give any PM a 

Su e S'" h" George’s wisdom, especially m appointing 

neenng than George 11 in his dotage. 

to revhie the'staKnJr^.r formed a Gov which had the ingredients 

and Par] Thi"; Gov^fnii ® day: ie the support of both K 

Gov interrention into therinto'’S?™ie1rMta-‘*‘^“'™“*’ 

War of American IndepSncf''STlosfoflmen2’ 

oritlriarpSk^ thou^ he followS an auffi- 

rcfusing ffis rSueste m resolution of the faint-hearted North, 

longing the war until 7 7S!7 -^!*^^,^*^°^^^^’®®'^FMattimes,andpro- 

was inevitable bv 7770 A fi! that American independence 

was inevitable by 1779. After the surrender at Yorktown (19 Oct 1781) ffie back- 
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benchers deserted the Gov. North’s majonty crumbled, and George at last 
accepted his resignation 

1782-4: a second penod of instability, when George even contemplated 
abdication, (a) The 2nd Rockingham admin (1782) was forced on him b^use 
Shelburne - whom the K wanted as PM - was unable to achieve a majority with- 
out the co-operaUbn of the Rockingliams. (Shelburne, an individualisbc and 
politically inept follower of Pitt the Elder, was a creative intellectual and radical 
reformer who nevertheless suited George since he disbclie%’ed m party and asserted 
tte K’s nght to choose his ministers Moreover, he did not support independence 
for Amenca, but favoured instead an idealistic voluntary federal Emp with free 
trade between the members) It was a split Gov in which Shelburne and the 
supporters of the K gave no help to the Rockinghams in enactmg their pro- 
gramme of independence for Amenca, Economical Reform and legislative 
■ndependence for Ireland On the sudden death of Rockingham, George ap- 
pointed Shelburne (b) The Shelburne admin (1782-3) proved again that, though 
necessary, the support of the K’s Fnends was insulBcient without the backing of 
one of the parties in the H of C, especially as Shelburne himself lacked a follow- 
ng, as well as any talent for political manoeuvre The notonous Fox-North 
Malition defeated Shelburne’s peace terms, and forced his resignation (Feb 
fh Portland admin (1783) - le the Fox-North coalition - saw George 

1^ most humihated He had to allow Portland to choose his own jrmior 
ministers after - instead of before - he bad become PM a constitutional inno- 
^tion. But the coalition was just as weak as Shelburne’s had been. Being a party 
ov without the K’s support. It lacked staying piower In fact, it was dismissed 
' *^®3) when Fox’s India Bill was defeated m the H of L, thanks to a message 

wtuch George allowed to be circulated that ‘whoever voted for the India Bill was 
r° friend, but would be considered by him as an enemy’ The K 

u afford to take this step for he had found his new PM Pitt the Younger 
f ^ public with him, for the India Bill seemed designed simply 

oand over the vast patronage of the E India Co to Fox and a few friends m 
Pn^tuity (d) The 1st Pitt admin (1783-1801) proved to be another case of 
toolr p ®*8bnity resulting from a Gov supported by both K and Pari, though it 
Pitt 1 ^ 1784 to achieve the latter George appointed the 24-year-old 

cnnf^iiij^ the Treasury (Dec 1783) at a tune when the Fox-North alliance 
f the H of C, and Fox was accusing the K of unconstitutional inter- 

TOth the legislature George held his ground, and Pitt stood firm Pitt 
a new man with a famous name, unsollied by past errors, and gifted with 
K’s 8nd precocious political skill He became the rallying point not only of the 
Pnends, but also of many followers of North and Fox, once they saw which 
the wmd was blowing. By Mar 1784 he had converted his mmonty mto a 
JOnty, and the Gov’s preparations for a general election were complete Pitt 
but p ^ the general C18 tendency for all Govs to win general elections, 
coal t aided by the wave of public revulsion from the Fox-North 

^ ition and their India Bill HQs overwhelming victory was also a pubhc 
If h of the K’s political judgment in dismissing the coahtion even though 

Md a majority in the H of C. 

in of this royal victory, the rest of George’s reign saw a general dimmution 
n® power of the Crown This was due mainly to general histoncal devclop- 
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ments which were stripping the K of his patronage and other means of influ- 
encing Pari, and leading to the formation of disciplined parties through which 
organized public opinion, not the K, would choose PMs. But it was also due to 
the dech'ne in George’s capacity to rule, brought on by what has been diagnosed 
as porphyria. At least from 1788 onwards this rare disorder afflicted the K with 
many very unpleasant symptoms, including intermittent mental derangement. 


George William (13 Nov 1595-1 Dec 1640) El of Brandenburg (1619), whose 
indecisive behaviour and weak position at home, where the Estates were in 
control, led to a spmeless foreign policy during the thirty years war, as a 
result of which his territories were very severely devastated by the soldiery of 
both sides, and the power of the Crown dropped to its lowest point. 

Eld son of El John Sigismund and his domineering Lutheran wife, Anna of 
Prussia; m (1616) the Calvinist, Elizabeth Charlotte (d 1660), sister of Frederick 
V, the El Palatine; while his sister, Maria Eleonora, m gustav ii adolf the 
Lutheran K of Sweden. George William was a pious Calvinist and a greedy 
gourmandizer. According to his descendant Frederick ii (the Great), he was 
utterly unfit to rule’. He vacillated between opposing factions and policies, 
^able to make up what little mind he had. Oh the one hand, the defence of 
wotwtantism and the political independence of the German Prs - as well as his 
fanffly ties with Fredenck V - required him to fight the Emp. On the other, 

Emp, and to the K of Poland (whose vassal he was for 
ih^ lean towards the imperial side. But as the Gov in each of 

E Prussia and Cleves-Mark) was domi- 
Snw hnfh r taxation and size of the army - 

DuSne position -to help either side effectively. 

Drang the 1st part of his reign (1619-31), when his chief mimster was Count 

radTorno pro-Habsburg Austnan Cath, he remained neutral 

Swedish War (1630-3^ ^f^^^mate or Damsh Wars. During the 

William to jom the Prot side Aether ht ® m Berhn, forcing George 

berg had to retire, and troops from Brat!? t Schwar^n- 

This was far from what George William wanJ^H^ fought ^ongside the Swedes. 
Prs, however much he opposed the Em^f^!^ °ther German 

he was chary of calling in foreign aid ttempts to achieve absolute power, 

inherit Pomerania from its cMdlLs r» n Po^os^Moreover, he was about to 
Sweden was occupying it and showing 1637), while 

3rd period (1635^0), Schwai^enberf retS^^Sff ^ 
adhered to the Tr of Prague (May 1635'! H ° George WiUiam 

William and his minister both honed to Peace with the Emp. George 

of the Estates and to dnve Sn 

successful, and Brandenburg simply servp-H ° T^uierania. Neither scheme was 
imperial troops to fight on. George ti^ttleground for Swedish and 

in 1638 he transferred himself to Kon.frch,.^ revenu^ fell by oyer seyen-eighths; 
dropsy, he left his son, the El fredi:ric?wtt^t ’'^en he d there of 

State and people exhausted, terrorized and at the eJd Elector) a 
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Godolphlo, Sidney Godolphln, Ist Enrl of 


GDbert, Sir Homptirey (?lS 39 -disappcarancc 9 &pt I58p f 

under QEUZAntTH i of England, who provided ^ tncs 

to find the N\V Passage and colonize America, and made unsuccess 

‘ mL .1 ST 0.1,0 Gllbon. On h„ tnlhor-o dc® vj, ”r 

Walter Ralegh of Ha>TS. Dcs'on, and became the mo^cr of the future S^ Waltw 

tULEOH. ^0 SWTS thus Gilbcrfs half-brother;^ at 

wealthy Anne Auchcr of Otterden, Kent (1570) His ,y 1562-3) 

included aiding the Hugs in the FRENCH WARS or RELtoio ^ ’ g. 

suppressing Shane O’Neil's rebellion in Ulster, Ireland ( 

terrorizing the Fitzgerald rebels in Munster, Ir^and, wit wi ^ j^p 

(1569-70) For this last service he was knighted in Jan 

Hymouth m the 1571 Pari and suffered a slashing „_rochemcnt 

WORTH for kowtowing to the Crow-re During the At'B^o-French mppr^h^t 

cnsbnned in the Tr of Blois (Apr 1572) he commanded a f 

volunteers which landed in the Netherlands (July 1572) ° 

which had secret orders from the Gov to take Flushing m « der to deny it t^tn 

French Hus expedition svas a failure Cnbcit svas m ’“S'^bddTnd 

incapable of inspiring loyalty His real flair rvas ^ mined educational 
onginal ideas His Quei. EltzabcJCs Academy 1564) 
plans for the nobility and gentry ccntuncs ahead of its time, modem lan- 

subjccts such as mathematics, medicine, navigation, P° ' ' . . ^ ^vas 

Euages to vary the exclusive diet of Latin and Greek Similmly, h« 
fertile with adventurous schemes for exploiting the gcograp Amenca etc 
breaking up the Spanish Emp, finding the NW Passa^, 

His writings, such as the Discourse for a Discovery of a J , cna/n (1577) 
(1566, revised 1576) and How her Majesty mlghl annoy f He 

provided the inspiration and the knowledge for many a .nyri, vdth the 
bmwelf was a failure m the practical field He lack^ tte nght touch ^mtne 

self-seeking skippers and their brawling crews In Nov which he had a 

sail With 7 ships to seek suitable spots for colonizing Aincn^ hecimc dispersed 
royal patent - the Ist English attempt Unfortunately, h*® ^ attemnt to 

l^fore getting very far In June 1583 he set oil again ^th 5 sh^ “ 
settle Newfoundland He landed at St John’s and aJmwed , g 

England for 200 leagues in all directions (Aug 1583). one 

to find simflar plots fa Amenca This coast was uncharted, the Alps 1^ one 
another, the crews mutinied Gilbert decided to return home m to 
lt>-ton fngate the Squirreh he disappeared somewhere N of th 
®®ver seen again 

GodolpWn, Sidney Godolphin, 1st Earl of (June 1M5-15 
manager’ and leading Treasury mimster under Ks Charles ii, b 

WILLIAM III and Q anne, , . , j t,, wife 

3rd son of Sir Francis Godolphin, a promment ,i,e k! 

Dorothy Berkley, ed at Oxford and at Court, as Page M 

1^72. m (1675) Margaret Blagge, Maid of Honour 
Ifi78) His mam interest outside pohtics was gambling, and be pi 


Grafton, Angnstos Henry Fitzroy, 3rd D of 


breeding at Newmarket, Suffolk. Under the patronage of the 2nd Earl of Sunder- 
land he voted for the exclusion of the future K James II; yet \vas made a Com- 
missioner of the Treasury (Mar 1679), See of State for the N (Apr 1684), becom- 
ing Bn Godolphin, and Commissioner of the Treasury (1684-9), showing ex- 
ceptional admin and financial gifts. A non-party careerist, patient and methodical, 
he was a civil servant rather than a politician; and yet he very skilfully played the 
role of ‘manager’ for William III and Anne, mediating between the Crown and 
the parties, and harnessing in Gov very diverse groups. During the revolution 
OF 1688 he served James n until the last minute, representing him as one of the 
3 commissioners (along with Nottingham and Halifax) who met William 
of Orange at Hungerford, Berks, on 8 Dee 1688, as he was advancing on London. 
When Godolphin returned to the capital he found that James had fled; in the 
subsequent debates over the revolutionary settlement Godolphin favoured 
retaimng James as K, but with his powers exercised by a Regency. Under William 
m he was onre more appointed a Commissioner of the Treasury (1690-96) in 
the mixed imnistry which opened the reign and which brought in the important 
measures of the ‘financial revolution’: the National Debt (1693), the Bank of 
England (1694) and the recoinage (1696). He resigned after being implicated by 
™ conspirators in the Jacobite plot to assassinate the K revealed in Feb 
^96. In any case, he had been unhappy with the Whig Junto who had joined the 
Gov m-1694, and he thenceforth co-operated with barley who was at that time 
creatmg the New Country Party in the opposition. Godolphin was 1st Com- 
Treasury (Dec 170C>~Dec 1701) in the short Tory G'ov near the 
1701 - ^ Under Anne he reluctantly became Ld Treasurer, in May 

^ A ^ I dominated by the triumvirate of himself, marlborougH 

J pnnapal achievements being the union with Scotland 
tl707}, and fte successful management of the Treasury and Pari so as to provide 
in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14), becoming Earl 

nro-war reshuffled in 1708, shedding Harley and taking in the 

Tories m 1710 

father, Charl^ r r%t ^ succeeded his grand- 

Cambndge (1751-3^ anA th ^ May 1757; ed at Hackney, Peterhouse, 
daughter of ^756) Hon Anne Liddell, 

Eliilth, daSof ^^^9); m 2nd (1769) 

MP (1756-T) he belonced tn tLp ^ Wrottesley, Bart, Dean of Windsor; as 

led by NBWCASTI.B; mtde Lto SdfrnSrr'’' 

George m dismissed fnr r.r,f u i • t.1757-63), he was one of those whom 

Tr of Ms sT“^d senou, 

useful debater and efficient adnduLrator - ™tb 

for high office Preferrinir hnrcpc ^ liberal views - but not suitable- 

gn omcc. Prefemug horses, crops and books to Court ceremonial, and 
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Gronvdlc, Antoine Perrenot do 


lacking a followinju he w'as Kept in public oITicc only by a ^ 

He became Sec of Slate (N) in Jub 1765 in the noCKiN'oiiAM admin U7b^J. 
but resigned m May 1766 when Rockingham failed to rcc^it ftTT, who by then 
was Grafton’s idol He became Isl Ld of the Treasury (Aug 1766 ) m the 1 itt 
adrain (1766-8), becoming in cfTccl PM when Pitfs illness incapacitated him 
from Mar J767 onwards, and m theory ns well when Pitt resigned mOc 
His Gov was a non-party hotch-potch of indiwdualists with no clTcctivc ca 
m the H ore, and with no one in charge, unless it was the K, to whoin G^on 
transferred his loyalty, disgusted with Pitt’s behaviour Grafton lacked the in- 
tellectual power and force of character to shape the Gov’s policy, especially alt 
the entry of the Bedfords (winter 1767/8) introduced a hard-line ^ 

2 chief questions of the dav Wilkes and America It was against his that 

the Cab and the ITof C decided to expel Wilkes from Pari 

Ibe Middlesex elections frenzy, and he was osarruled In Cab (May ) 

It was decided to repeal thcTownshcnd duties except for that on tea, m or^r to 

enforce the principle The ensuing Radical campaign in England h 

the mounting militancy In America, the machinations of the 

fierce satire of the letters of Jumwt (1769-72) unnersed Grafton, and he 

in Jan 1770 Thenceforth he Tcmaincd in politics, but not m the firln^nc H 

became Ld Pnvy Seal (June ]77J-Oct 1775) in the north 

r^ifincd over war in America He also became Ld Pnvy Seal (M 

1783) in Rockingham’s 2nd adrnin (1782-3) 

Gnuwrile, Antoine Perrenot de (20 Aug 1517-21 Sept 1586) A^bp of 
Nctherlands (1560), Card (1561), Archbp of Besanfon, 
who was leading minister of K i>hilip ii of Spam in the “ 

willing executant of policies which provoked the revolt of t 
lands, and whose advice might have avoided it Later he became c 

m Madrid and organized the conquest of Portugal r fr, 

Son of Nicolas Perrenot de Granvcllc, a notary who became See of Stme 
the Emp CHARLES V , cd in law at Padua and Louvain , became pnest, then p 
Arras, m the lS50s went on diplomatic missions for the FmP* nego la m 
wedding of the future K Philip H and Q mary i of England ^ 

going as a Spanish delegate to the peace conference at Cateau-^bi^is ^ 
Apr 1559), where his Imguistic skill made him a valuable in^rpretw wnra 
Philip left the Netherlands for ever in Aug 1559, 'he appomted Gra^Hc to me 
Council of State there, made him the chief adviser to nwd 

Austna. and elevated him to the Archbpnc of Malmes One o i„ v»a 

most gifted admiiustrators m the Europe of his day, he favou Vv-iup a 

policy of the cautious centralization of the Gov of the Netherlands > ^ 

foduct of HUMANISM father than of the counter-reform^ion, he 

favoured a pragmatic approach to the spread of hei^ there Invallv 

while advismg against PhiUp’s absolutist and persecuting measures, be ^ y 

enforced them and heaped on his own head all the odium they Pthv 

a^l classes in the Netherlands, espedally among wilxiam i of 

Egmont and other members of the Flemish high nobUity, whose bittw complmnte 

eventually led Philip to dismiss him m Jan 1564 He then served P^P m anoth« 

part of his emp Italy He helped to negotiate the Holy League of Spam, me PP 





Great Northern War, The 


and Venice against Turkey in May 1571, and to organize the naval victoiy of 
Spain over Turkey at Lepanto on 7 Oct 1571. He was Viceroy of Naples (1571-5), 
after which he worked at the Spanish embassy at Rome. In Mar 1579, when the 
Portuguese war was looming, and Philip wished to replace p6rez as his chief 
adviser, Philip summoned Granvelle to Madrid as Pres of the Council of Italy 
and in practice as chief minister of Spain. In this capacity he organized the- 
diplomatic and military offensive against Portugal, and advised the K to re^ 
ALBA to take charge of the fighting. In the Netherlands and in Europe generally, 
he now fortified Philip’s hardline policies, suggesting the outlawry of Orange 
which was proclaimed in June 1580, and urging war against France and England 
in the 1580s. 

Great Northern War, The (1700-21) In which K Charles xii of Sweden was 
attacked by a coalition of peter i of Russia, Christian V of Denmark, and 
Augustus n of Saxony-Poland. 

1700-€: Charles XII defeated each of these in turn, took control of Poland 
with his own puppet-K - Stamslas Leszczynski - and forced Augustus to resign 
the Polish Crown and make peace. 1707-9: This left Charles Xn free to invade 
Russia, where Peter had used the interval to reconstruct his armed forces. Charles 
was defeated at Poltava (1709). 1709-14: Charles took refuge in Turkey while 
Russia, Denmark and Saxony overran practically all the Swedish possessions on 
the Baltic and N German coasts. Meanwhde, Charles urged Turkey to attack 
Russia, and he himself made long-distance efforts to galvanize the Swedish 
admin and raise a new army, 1714-18: Back on Swedish territory, Charles 
prepared his counter-attack while trying to deceive his enemies - joined by 
Brandenburg and Hanover - with peace negotiations; till he was killed at the 
start of his invasion of Norway, 1718-21 : The anti-Swedish coalition broke up 
through mutual rivalry and the general realization that Russia, not Sweden, was 
the real menace. Peace was made in a series of Trs (1719-21) which marked the 
fall of Sweden from great-power status, and left Russia firmly entrenched on the 
Baltic and fully involved in European power politics for the 1st time. 

1700-6. The anti-Swedish coalition of Denmark, Saxony-Poland and Russia ^ 
was formed (1697-9) to topple the over-extended Swedish empire when it was 
inherited by the 15-year-old K Charles XU. K Christian V of Denmark and his 
son, K Frederick TV, aimed at regainmg Scania and other territories on the 
Swedish mainland which Denmark had lost earlier in C17. They also wanted to 
remove Swedish troops from the Swedish satelhte Duehy of Holstem-Gottorp, 
which gave Sweden a back-door entry into Denmark from the S. Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony-Poland (le El Frederick Augustus I of Saxony, who was elected 
K Augustus II of Poland in June 1697) wished to conquer Livonia from Sweden; 
with his ambitious plans for the economic development of his double State - 
based on Polish raw materials and Saxon industry - he was a threat to Sweden’s 
commercial dominance in the Baltic. At the same time, Peter I of Russia was 
determined to realize the ambitions of his ancestors and secure a Russian foot- 
hold in the Baltic, an advance which could be made only at Sweden’s expense for 
she blocked Russia’s path with her possession of Karelia, Ingria and Estonia. 
L R- x on Patkul and other anti-Swedish noblemen in Livonia played an important 
part in Imitting this alliance together. The war was soon over as far as Denmark 
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concerned. Thz Danes invaded 

Svredes - helped by the presence of the ^elo-Dutch withdrew from 

sbps- invaded Zealand and threatened Copenhagen invaded 

the war by the Tr of Trasenthal (Aug 1700) Meanwhile Au^stohnd^vaded 
Im-onia. but he withdrew when Charles XII 

Denmarl The Swedes thcrerorc turned agaiiut the 'J?” ' ,, 3,30 

Narva. Ingna. Here 8.000 Swedes totally defeated 23,000 R» (19^0^NW 

1700), establishing the 18->ear-old , .„rdncss Deciding 

hero, and confirming established opinion about Russia s , , which to 

not to invade Russia until he had established a firm b«e m 
do so, Charles XII spent several years v Warsaw (May 

federauon of anli-Smcon, anti-Russian Polish nobles canturedThom 

1702), defeated a Polish-Saxon army at Kliszdw f stasias 

(ToruA) after a long siege (Mnr-Nov 1703), OwfdishTr of Warsaw 

Leszczyfisb, as K of Poland (July 1704), signed 'bc/olish-Swed.sb Tr of War^w 

for peace and commerce (Nov 1705), and defeated Saxony on control of 

(Wsebowa) m.Poznama (2/13 Feb 1706) By this time 

Poland, having pushed out the Saxons to the W and the to the 

mady to invade Saxony Moreover, the W allies were 

War of the Spanish Succession, 1702-14 (^.^^ t.outs sSTt 

to his penetrating the HREmp In fact, be had onty AUm-nstadt nr Leipag 

the Saxon border, and Augustus gave in j handed over Patkul 

(Sept 1706), Augustus recognized Stanislas as 

to be broken on the wheel, and allowed the Svrtdijh helDing Augus- 

Peter I meanwhde was reforming his admm, rebuildmg hi y> . . jj 

tus with men and money, and invading the Swedish f ® (" 3 ^ 

the foundations of St Petersburg (May 1703), ^d took 

July 1704). and Narva, Ingna (9/20 Aug ^ 04 ) By ^e t^e 

stadt, however, Peter was so apprehensive of the ^ Never- 

was prepared to cede most of his Baltic conquests m jni^e P^w 

theless, over-confident Charles XD refused oil Mncessions, a p P 

stnke at Moscow itself , r-vnri<«i decided to mvade 

1707-9 Wlifle making femts to confuse the enems^ generals, 

Russia by the 2nd most northerly route via Smolensk, 

Count A L. Lewenhaupt, marched S from Rjga, into 1707 and 

reinforcements As Charles marched E throu^ Polan making his 1st 

early 1708, Peter withdrew before him at Qro^o “^ory 

stand at Holowczyd on the R Vabich, where Sweden gam devastating the 

(3/14 July 1708) As Peter withdrew into the 

•and as he went, Charles made the fateful decision to p stp g 

winter m the more congenial Ukraine A further ^s- 

1708 was the hope of help from E S Mazepa the 

*acks. who continued the traditionaJ policy of ^ nrlcnendcnt Cossack 

Russia agamst one another with a view to •=““ “ 
atate Further S stiU, he hoped for the help of the 

of the Crimea, Devlet-Girei n Unfortunately, a senes of Mers^^hweara 
at this point (a) Devlet-Girci was forced to ron^ nw ^ his'HQ 

Sultan of Turkey , (b) Mazepa was far from ready for action, having 
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captured by the Russians; (c) the winter of 1708/9 was one of the harshest on 
record; (d) Lewenhaupt’s march S was blocked by the Russians at the battle of 
Lesnaya (28 Sept/9 Oct 1708), where he lost his supply column. It was thus with a 
depleted, demoralized and under-equipped army that Charles determined to 
strike a convincing blow at Russia. As a further disadvantage, he had to super- 
vise the attack from a stretcher, having been shot in the foot in a skirmish. The 
result was a turning point in history. Charles’s assault on the Russian camp at 
Poltava (27 June/8 July 1709) was beaten off with crippling losses, while the bulk 
of the remaining Swedes surrendered to the Russians 3 days later as they were 
trying to cross the R Dnieper at Perevolochna. Charles Xn and Mazepa had 
already crossed and found refuge in Turkey. As for Peter, he had revolutionized 
international relations, making Russia thenceforth a major European power. 

1709-14. With the Habsburg frontier closed because of plague, Charles stayed 
in Turkey at Bender, Bessarabia, plotting his comeback. In the N, Denmark, 
Saxony and Russia revived the anti-Swedish coalition. Denmark invaded Scania, 
but was thrown back (Mar 1710). In Poland, Augustus once more became K, 
while Stamslas took refuge with the Swedes, Meanwhile, Russia continued her 
conquest of the Baltic provs and Finland (1710-14), defeating the Swedish navy 
at Hango (Hangut) on 27 July 1714, and threatem'ng the Swedish mainland. 
Eventually, the Swedish Council, cowed by their distant K, raised a new army 
and transferred it to N Germany for an attack on Poland. (Sweden could still not 
afford to mobilize her army except for immediate action abroad.) Unfortunately, 
Denmark isolated it by destroying the Swedish sea-transports, and ultimately the 
army surrendered to a combined Russian-Saxon-Dam'sh army at Tonning, 
Holstem, in May 1713. In Turkey, with Devlet-Girei H, Charles laboured at the 
faction-ridden Court to bring about a Swedish-Turkish attack on Russia. In fact, 
the Swedish prong of the attack did not materialize, but a large Turkish army 
surprised and surrounded Peter and his troops on the R Pruth, forcing him to 
hand back ,^ov and his Black Sea naval base (July 1711). Three times more, 
under Swedish pressure, Turkey declared war on Russia, but without materially 
changing the situation; which was recognized in the 25-year Tr of Adrianople 
(June 1713). 


1714-18. Having long outstayed his welcome in Turkey, Charles galloped 

reaching Stralsund, Pomerania, in Nov 
1714. ms and Wisraar were his only remaining possessions in N Germany. He 
spent his last years desperately prolonging contradictory negotiations with 
fnends and enemies alike, hastily rebuilding his forces for a counter-attack, 
determined to concede notlung but to reconquer everything, and increasiniy 

w'ith^the ^riti-Swedish alliance was refurbished, 

w ith the El of Hanover, who had become K of Great Britain on 1 Aug 1714, as 

warin A ^mbatants joined the old: Brandenburg declared 

wTsm^on I islnf 1^/23 Dec 1715 and 

Wismar on 4/15 Apr 1716. Back in Sweden, Charles continued his separate 

put together his new 

r^^^led It iL s l Norway, only to 

^ KHlcd at the siege of Frednksheld, just inside the border (30 Nov/11 Dec 


1718-21. The anti-Swcdish coalition broke 


up through mutual distrust, which 
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grc\\ especially deep when the W members began to appreciate the new silu^ion 
Sweden had been rcptaced by an aggressnr Russia with designs on Mecklcnbi^, 
HoIsicirKjOtlorp and other parts of N Germany and the Baltic Fearing for her 
sapplics of Baltic nasnl stores. Britain tool the lead, ssith French help, in 
mg Russia and negotiating peace between Sweden and her enemies By the Tr of 
Siocldiolm (Kov 1719) between Sweden and llanos cr, Sweden ceded Bremen and 
Verden to Hanoser in return for financial and naval support By the Tr of Stock- 
holm (Jan/Feb 1720) between Sweden and Brandenburg. Sweden ceded Stettin, 
the S part of Pomerania and the islands of Usedom and Wollin in return for 
money By the Tr of Frednksborg (July 1720) between Sweden and Denmark, 
Sweden gave up Iicr exemption from the Sound dues, and also her connection 
svilh the Duchy of Holstcin-Gottorp With Russia the war continued but, not 
receiving espcctcd naval help from Britain. Sweden was forced to sue for peace 
By the Tr of Nystad (Aug/Sept 1721) Sweden ceded to Russia Livoma, Estonia 
find Ingna, while Russia relumed Pinland except for Kcxholm and part o 
Karelia Peace between Sweden and Poland was not signed till 1721, but before 
that Russia had established a firm gnp on Polish internal affairs 


Grenville, George (14 Oct 1712-13 Nov 1770) PM of Great Bntarn under K 
GEORGE III, he initiated the prosecution of John wilkcs, and took the 1st o 
the economy measures which ultimately provoked the war or American 

indei>endencc. . . . , 

2nd son of Richard Grcnvinc. a Whig MP, and his wife, Hester, 

Sir Richard Temple, also a Whig MP, cd at Eton (1725-8), Christ Ch, Oxforo 
(1730), the Inner Temple (1729), Lincolns Inn (1734), m (1749) Eliz^th, 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Tory leader, practised law until he became 

MP for Buckingham, the family pocket borough (1741-70) , /-< lu 

Under oeorge ir, he began his Pari career as one of Cobham s Cute (or me 
Boy Palnols)- an opposition faction of the younger generation which included ms 
Brother, Richard Cater Earl Temple), his cousin, George Lyttelton, and their 
^ool friend, \Vniiam pitt the Elder Preaching Country doctrines, they helped 
to overthrow vvalpole in Feb 1742, and achieved office under pelhai^ 
Grenville was a Ld of the Admiralty (1744-7), then a Ld of the Treasury (1747-54) 
m the Pelham admin (1744-54) In the Newcastle admin (1754-8) he was 
Treasurer of the Navy (1755) until he was dismissed along with Pitt He was agam 
Treasurer of the Navy (Dec 1756-Apr 1757) in the Devonshire-Pitt admm 
(1756-7), resigning when Pitt was dismissed , then he returned as Tr^urer o o 
Navy (June 1757-May 1762) in the Ncwcastle-Pitt admin (1757-61), this time 
staying m office when Pitt resigned in Oct 176] By this time he had broken with 
Pitt and Temple, for the accession of George HI — whose favourite, nuT^ 
®^maed hun - at last presented the opportunity of advancement above the 
lowly level at which the Grenvilles had so far kept him 
Under George HI in the Bute admin (1760-63) Grenville was prornoted to the 
^t of Sec of State (N) (May-Oct 1762) and leader of the H of C, though Bute 
kept all control of the patronage Always keen to save revenue, Grenville sup- 
Wrted Bute m cutting off the subsidy to Prussia, a change in policy which led to 
we resignation of Newcastle in May 1762. Grenville was a dull but hone^ 

principles An efficient administrator with iron dctcrminatioa and a good 
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head for details, he lacked imagination, long views and political finesse. He soon 
quarrelled with Bute over patronage and llic preliminaries of the peace Tr 
ending the seven years war (svhich he thought conceded too much to France), 
^te replaced him as leader of the H of C with Henry fox (Oct 1 762), who had the 
job of getting the preliminaries through Pari. Grenville’s place as See of State 
went to Halifax, while he was demoted and given Halifax’s post as 1st Ld of the 
Admiralty (Jan 1763). Bute was soon driven from office (Apr 1763), and the K 
appointed GrenviUe in his place, as the least of several evils, Pitt and Fox had 
refused to serve, and the K had no desire to fall back on Ne^vcastlc and the Old 
Corps of Whigs. 


The Grenville admin (1763-5) was a triumvirate with no real PM at first; with 
Grenville as 1st Ld of the Treasury (Apr 1763), Egremont as See of Slate (S) 
(Oct 1761), and Halif^ as Sec of State (1^ (Oct 1762). It lacked the confidence of 
Ae K, who took advice from Bute ‘behind the curtain’, and it was opposed by 
Newcastle and the Old Corps, as well as by Pitt and Temple. In Aug 1763, on 
Egremont’s death, the K tried to persuade Pitt to replace Grenville, but failed; 
Grenville used this opportunity to make himself a real PM. He forced the K to 
agree not to consult Bute, but to regard Grenville as his sole source of com- 
muni^tion. At the same time, several of the Bedfords were given office, thus 
emi^g a hard line from the Gov on the 2 big issues which faced it: the Wilkes 
^aur and the ^ly rumblings of the War of American Independence. In the 

GrenviUe’s coUeague, Halifax, who issued the general 
w^ant (Apr 1763), and presented the opposition with a stick with which to beat 

Gr^vnu’f and in the press, but not in Pari, where 

t Strategy managed to maintain anti- Wilkes majorities. American 
f cor^equences of Grenville’s policy^ of rigid Gov 
followed an He cut down the army and the navy, and 

troi if.'*'® “H«>8ne Halifax issued the Procla- 

hnuting the Wward expansion of the American colonists. 

i'ts^jf ' ™ sugar from 6d to 3d. but 

^ Mar fc™ thoroughness. Likewise, the Stamp 

measures were well received in own expenses. These economy 

Grenville to the K whn caJH was not sufficient to endear 

Grenville. In May 1765 the K maT Ws closet than Mr 

a result of the failure of which Grenville wa^ ailw P^^ade Pitt to serve, as 

Bute’s brother-in-law. Neverthel^ the ^ dismiss Fox and 

and eventually even accepted the 6ld If 'SS- alternative 

leader, rocking ham. Grenvihe was h untried new 

of his life out of office, though he succeeded ^ ^ 

- for he had then become a respected elder ^ ^ opposition measure 

Committees Act (Apr 1770). This verv - the so-called GrenviUe 

disputed elections from the whole H of C ™^asure transferred the trial of 
issue - to committees carefully chosen by ball t Pressure could sway the 


Grenville, Sir Ridiard (15 June 1542-crob me 

Q Elizabeth i of England, famous for ErI Soldier and sailor under 

ior ms Heroic death on the Revenee. 
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Son of Roger Grenville of Cornwall and his wife, Thomasine Cole of Slade, 
Devon gentry, ed at the Inner Temple (1559 onwards), m Mary, daughter of Sir 
John St Legcr He divided his life between overseas warfare, attempts at colon- 
ization, and Pari and local Gov in Cornwall He fought for the HREmp Maxi- 
milian n against the Turks in Hungary (1566-8), he belonged to a syndicate 
which unsuccessfully tried to colonize Munster, Ireland (1568-70), he became an 
MP In 1574 he planned to lead the 1st English expedition to reach the E through 
me Straits of Magellan, to search for the Terra Australis, and then return by the 
NW Passage in a svesterly direction Unfortunately, the Gov withdrew per- 
mission to sail in deference to Spanish objections, when the scheme was taken 
fp again later, the well-connected drake got the command and sailed round the 
world, much to Grenville’s resentment In 1585 he led raleoh’s colonizing 
Expedition to what became N Carolina He left 100 men on Roanoke Island and 
mtumed home, capturing the valuable Spanish prize, the Santa Marta, on the 
Next year he went back with supplies only to find that Drake had picked up 
me men a fesv days before He left 15 men on the island, but they were never seen 
He Was platuiing a 3rd tnp when the Sparush armada interrupted him, 
mough It IS not known what he did during 1588 In 1591 he was recalled from 
flnot^ attempt at settlmg colonists in Munster to become vice-admiral of a 
®moll expedition under Ld Thomas Howard aiming at waylaying the Sparush 
Saver fleet at the Azores Unfortunately, Spam had adopted a new policy of 
convoymg the treasure-ships with warships, and these caught the English by 
^rprise at Flores m the Azores Howard and 5 ships successfully retreated, but 
Qrenville on board the Revenge - for what reason is not known - stayed on and 
•ought 53 Spanish ships for 15 hours (9-10 Sept 1591) His crew surrendered only 
he was dying and too weak to stop them He had wanted instead to blow up 
me ship He d on the Spanish flagship 


Drlndal, Edmund (c 1519-6 July 1583) Archbp of Canterbury (1575) who sym- 
Pattiizejj with the Puritans and was suspended by Q Elizabeth l 
S on of a prosperous farmer, ed at Magdalene, Christ’s and Pembroke, Cam- 
^•^86, where he imbibed the prevaDing Protestantism , became Fellow of Pem- 
broke (1538), ordained (1544), Chaplain to Nicholas ridley. Bp of London 
^mSO), Chaplain to K Edward vi (1551) Under the Cath Q mary i he fled to 
^hassburg, then Frankfurt Under Q Elizabeth I he became Master of Pembroke 
and Bp of London (1559) In the latter role he ivas less assiduous in enforemg 
'•nifonnity In vestments and ntual than Archbp parker would have liked, but 
aa of York (1570) he had the more congenial task of rooting out Cath- 

® Eistn He was made Archbp of Canterbury in the hope that he would be able 
(Jf .^•’nlle the moderate Puritans and isolate the Presbyterians, but the spread 
Prophesyings’ upset all calculations These were unoSiaal lay and clencal 
mole-classes, which m Gnndal’s eyes improved the educational level of the clergy 
tmore important to him than vestments), but which appeared to the Q as nothing 
Presbyterian cells - she was probably right She ordered him to suppress 
(1576), but he refused m a sharply worded letter ‘ remember, madam. 


that 


you are a mortal creature And although ye are a mighty pnnee, yet 


rmtember that he which dwelleth in heaven is mightier ’ She suspended him from 
temporal duUes (June 1577) until his death 
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Guise, Francois de Lorraine 


Guise, Francois de Lorraine (17 Feb 1519-24 Feb 1563) 2nd D de (1550), out- 
standing general under K francis i and K hcnry ii of France, who became 
an over-mighty subject, and leader of the RC side at the start of the rntNCH 

WARS OF RELIGION. 

Eld son of Claude de Lorraine, 1st D de Guise, and Antoinette de Bourbon; 
m (1549) Anne d’Este, granddaughter of K louis xii of France. He belonged to 
the junior branch of the ruling house of Lorraine, but he and his brother, Charles, 
the Card of Lorraine, rose high and prospered exceedingly in the military, 
diplomatic and ecclesiastical service of the Ks of France. Moreover, their sister, 
Mary, m K james v of Scotland (1538), and their niece, marv, q or scots, m 
the future K francis ii of France (1558). Guise himself played a leading part 
in the 9th habsburg-valois war (1552-9), successfully defending Metz 
against the Emp Charles v (Nov 1552-Jan 1553); then invading Italy to tahe 
Naples (1557) till he was forced to withdraw by the Spanish victory' over the 
French at St Quentin, Picardy, on 10 Aug 1557; then taking Calais from England 
on 7 Jan 1558. His brother the Card was a French representative at the nego- 
tiations which produced the Tr of Catcau-Cambr6sis (Apr 1559). Thus when the 
death of Henry II ushered in a period of weak Gov, with under-age Ks, and a 
foreign Q Mother, Catherine de medici. Guise was in a position to aim at 
supreme power. He headed a vast clientage network whose chief elements were 
his control of the royal army, his niece’s position as Q consort, and his family’s 
possession of rich landed estates and ecclesiastical benefices in E France. Under 
K Francis H, the Guises replaced the Montmorencies in the chief offices; and 
when the Bourbons - the 3rd of the big 3 families — led by Louis I de Bourbon, 
Pr de coNDi, tried to destroy them and capture the K at the Conspiracy of 
^boise (16/17 Mar 1560), Guise arrested Conde and sentenced him to death. 
On the death of the K, however, on 5 Dec 1560, the Q Mother as Regent for 
CHARLES IX relied Cond6 and promoted him as a counter-weight to the Guise 
faction; joined his old rival, Montmorency, and his ally, the 

forming the so-called Triumvirate. Mean- 

war as Condd made 

toelf the mihtaiy protector of the Hugs, and Guise declared himself an in- 
transigent opponent of concessions to her^^iv Uo,; * r 

over 100, The Wars of Rehgion Tow bel" ,7“ T T 

w. .or hv a HO. faoade. dea:f^:,trie 

Guise, Hemi de Lorraine (31 Dec 1550-'?'? r>,>rv , <- 00 % , 

the Cath League in the french wars^of ^ 

Son of Francois, 2nd D de guise and Ann 
Qfeves, daughter of theD of Nevers He wac a ^ (1570) Catherine de 

good looks survived the face-wound’ L skilful soldier, whose 

he received m battle. On his father’s assas- 
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sination, he inherited the largest clientage network m France, rich In land, Ch 
benefices. Gov offices, military commands, royal relatives and political preten- 
sions, though he emerged as its leader only on the death of his uncle, Charles, 
Card of Lorraine, on 26 Dee 1574 He fought in the Wars of Religion from the 
2nd War (Sept 1567-Mar 1568) onwards, and helped to organize the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew and the murder of coligny (23/24 Aug 1572), whom he 
believed to have been behind the murder of his father In the 4th War he \vas with 
the future K henry in at the unsuccessful siege of the Hug stronghold of L& 
Rochelle (Nov 1572-June 1573), and in the 5th War he defeated John Casimir’s 
pro-Hug Anglo-German expedition at Dormans on the Marne (Oct 
he received the wound which gave him his nickname ‘Scarfacc ( Le Balafre ) 
Fearing Guise's growmg reputation, K Henry III moved over towards the Hugs, 
Granting them big concessions in the Tr of Monsieur of May 1576 Guises 
response was to form the Holy League (1576) a union of noble conservatwes 
and urban radicals to defend France against the menace of Protestantism, and in 
the 6th War (Mar-Aug 1577) the K was forced to fight on the League’s side A 
Period of peace ensued till the death of Alen^on (10 June 1584) left Navarre — c 
future K henry i v - heir to the throne, and recognized as such by the IC Guwe 
was already in Spanish pay, and in Dec 1584 he signed the secret Tr of Join e 
with PHILIP II, whereby Navarre was set aside m favour of his old uncle, Ctol«, 
Card de Bourbon, and Guise undertook to eliminate heresy in France, aid y 
50,000 Spanish escudos a month He was also involved in the planning of the 
so-called Enterprise of England - a crusade to rescue his cousin, mary, q of 
SCOTS, and Chnstiamty, from Q Elizabeth i of England The resulting sm 
War, the War of the 3 Hennes (Mar 1585-Aug 1589), was essentially a stmggle 
between Henry of Guise and Henry of Navarre for the succession, with K Hen^ 
in vainly trymg to play an independent and kingly role m between 
resounding victory over another pro-Hug German army at Auneau nem^art^ 
on 24 Nov 1587 enabled him to act as if he were K already He stopped Henry m 
from aidmg England agamst the Spanish armada (1588) and, despite the Ks 
orders, he entered Pans on 9 May 1588 and there played the dangerous gaiM oi 
encouraging the RC fanaticism of the proletarian wing of the Lea^e, the Pam 
mob, which, on the Day of Barricades (12 May 1588). forced the K to flee his 
own capital. In July 1588, the K once more had to submit to the League am 
''=«>8mze Guise ns Lieut-Gen of the realm, but, tned beyond enduranw by 
Guise’s pretensions, by the hunuliatmg loss of Saluzzo m Piedmont to Savoy 
(1588), and by the radical speeches in the League-packed Estatcs-Gcn o o 
(Oct 1588), the K adopted desperate measures He summoned Guise to an 
audience m his chateau m Blois, and had him murdered m an antechamber 
Guise’s brother, Louis, Card of Lorraine was murdered the next day 


Gtmpowdcr Plot To blow up the English Pari on 5 Nov 1605, was ongi^nated by 
Catesby of Lapworth, Warwicks, a strong leader of ^ and 
^th Idealist, who had backed the rebdhon of Essex (Feb 1601), and who was 
oceply angry at the failure of K jambs i to improve the position of the (^ths in 
j^gland as he had promised He began with a nucleus of relatives and friends 
^omas Winter, his cousin, and Thomas Percy, John Wnght and Guy Fawkra, 
the last a brave Yorks gentleman, fanatical convert to the Call 
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Gustav I Vasa 


the Spanish army in the Netherlands. There appear to have been 2 main aims in 
the ‘Powder Treason’, as it was known to contemporaries: (a) to blow up the 
Palace of Westminster on the opening day of Pari when the K and Q, Pr of Wales, 
Privy Council, and both Houses would be assembled for the ceremonies; and 
(b) to launch a Cath rising in the Midlands, capture Pr Charles and Prss 
Elizabeth, and place one or other on the throne. They hired a house adjoining 
Pari in May 1 604 and dug a passage from the cellar to a point under the H of L 
(Dec 1604). Then in Mar 1605 they managed to rent the cellar next door, directly 
under the Palace of Westminster, and joined the 2 cellars by a passage. Led by 
Fawkes, they stored about 20 barrels of gunpowder — with iron bars on top for 
greater impact - all concealed under firewood and coal, which Fawkes looked 
after under the name of John Johnson. At the same time, Catesby planned a 
hunting party at Dunchurch, Warwicks, which apparently was to be the venue of 
a Cath rising to capture the royal children who lived nearby. Unfortunately, 
8 further plotters were let into the secret, and one of them, Francis Tresham, 
sent a cryptic letter of warning to his Cath brother-in-law, Ld Monteaglc, who 
would have been present at Westminster and possibly killed. The latter showed 
It to his servant and also to Ld Salisbury, the chief minister (26 Oct 1605), who 
later informed the K. On 4 Nov 1605, the day before the opening of Pari, the 
buildings were thoroughly examined by 2 search-parties. Tlie 1st, in the after- 
noon, discovered Guy Fawkes and his faggots; the 2nd, at 11 p.m., discovered the 

conspirator present. Catesby 
^ Holbeche, Staffs, on 8 Nov 1605, but the re- 

BJward coKE^n?7 f remaining 8 were tried before 

M o?Nov 160?nJ ^ ^ and executed on 30 and 31 Jan 1606. An Act of 

marked by bonfires and 

Of swede, 0523) and founder of 

f Sax“nta“(^ Sse"’, 7*^% Manadatter; n, 1st 0531) 

K Eno XIV, 1560-68); m 2nd (15^ Ma'r22ia‘^i' -’’T °“® 

leavmg among others the future Ks John m 1 

founded a strong monarchy, and independence. 

National independence was achieved bv the 
(1397-1523) in which Sweden, Norway anH r» the Union of Kalmar 

monarch, and in which Sweden took 2nd 

strong opposition movement to the Union to Denmark. There was always a 



and Swedish nationalism. The admin of the K ^‘^^°^tihty to a strong monarchy, 
penetrated inside Sweden. Instead Denm thus never effectively 

headed by the Regent who, from the lam native admin 

powerful Sture family. Under K Chri':!’ inwards, was a member of the 
Younger Oeader of the family, 1512-20) ^ Denmark, Sten Sture the 

by aristocratic hostility to Christian’^ i ^ against Denmark, fired 

would-be bureaucratic absolutism, and 
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supported by anti-clencat discontent with Gu^v 

his ecclesiastical agent, who co-opcraled wth Dcnmar ' c^en Sturc 

Gustavos Ericsson Vasa, a young Sivcd.sh noble 

was defeated and killed by Christian at Lake Asundcn ( ^ ’ un j bmisclf 

the leadership of the Sture party After ^bis ^ctory CJnsU^had « 
crowned hereditary K of Sweden (4 Nov 1520), ’°^r.t-f^i,ath’ f8 Nov 

rebels which he ^mediately broke with the 

1520) m the course of which over 80 leading membere ^ ^nd 2 uncles. 

and bps) were slaughtered, including Gustavus Vasa s national 

Gustavus now led a further rebellion against Christian IL . ^ ^,/jq 

revulsion against this cnme, and (more 

backing of the city of LObcck which, as a member of th - , ^ ^as clect- 

was always ready to weaken its commercial rivals, the l^^*^ ^ ^ 

ed Admmistrator of Sweden by an assembly at Vadstena (Aug 1521), 

K Gustavus I Vasa by the Estates {riksdag) at Strangn^ (June 1 5B) ^ 

the ships of LQbeck helped in the reconquest Stockholm (1523) ^ well as^m 

Ueimark itself, m the overthrow of Christian 11 (Apr ^^tian Gustavus 
now became K Fredenck I (1523-33) As joint envies of (^t.am G^^vm 
and Fredenck now co-operated; and with the latter s unfortunately, 

K of Svreden (1524), the Union of Kalmar was r^% at an end Unf^u^tej^ 
Sweden was not yet completely independent, for LObeck n _ ^ (customs 

on the Swedish c^nomy - the result of the SeXS 

exemptions, commercial monopolies etc) in return for P ® Counts’ 

Denmark, and Gustavus did not manage to loosen the ^P attempt of 
War- (1534-6). m which Sweden and Denmark jointly "SX 

Lhbeck to restore ChnsUan H to the Danish ttaone 

pursued a cautious foreign policy, joining DenmMk in e ^ Schmal- 

(1541) (which brought him into indmect contact wnth the 
lealden), and fighting a not very bloody war i«th 
concern was the internal consolidation of Sweden, and 

“Arc—, ,« boil, m wed 3™i«b M.O. » to 

the K with the 4 Estates of the comparatively new riksdag 

the burghers and the clergy) against the traditional °tgan demagogic 

sition, the rlksrdd (Council of the Realm) In this but also 

absolutism and noble oligarchy, Gustavus was ™tlfi^ rommunicate with 
sl^d and statesmanlike, possessing tbal acu4ies of the riksdag to 

the common man which enabled him to encourage the Vfisterfis in 

atrengthen his own position (eg m enactmg the jetting the 

1544, which made the monarchy hereditary instead ° ® rnmiW lands flatcr 
decline in significance Hm pmver was ba^ on Jarnily la^ ( 

•upplemented by thSe of the Ch) which, carefully adm.n^tered o e^ct^ 
maximum profit, made him the largest economic entity m , __i ajmy fed by 

forestry, mining and commerce, and be XoCn.^ th"e 

the conscnption of all males from the age of 16 to 60 ( ). 

^vy and gree It modem ships, to modernize the fo^Slls 

behind that of the contemporary W) by exploiting Sweden s iro aristocracy 

■md by thrusting mto the Imtential of the Baltic trading area. The aristocracy 
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had been weakened by the Stockholm Bloodbath, and were now reduced further 
in power by another riksdag at Vaster^ (1527), which carried through the 
break with Rome, one effect of which was to eliminate the episcopate from the 
riksrad. 

The Reformation had similarities with that of K henry viii of England. 
Although Lutheran ideas were already being diffused in Sweden by missionaries 
from Prussia (and especially by 2 Swedish products of the Univ of Wittenberg, 
Saxony: the brothers Olavus and Laurentius Petri), they found acceptance at 
first only in cities where German merchants were numerous, and the Swedish 
break with Rome was more political than doctrinal. By threatening to abdicate, 
and by promising the nobles they could take back all the land their famihes had 
given to the Ch since 1454, Gustavus persuaded the riksdag of Vdster§s to agree 
that the Crown could confiscate bps’ palaces and ‘superfluous’ property, as well 
as all the property of the monasteries and cathedral chapters. At the same time, 
the riksdag x)ermitted the preaching of Lutheranism. Gustavus was a politique 
to the fingertips, and tolerated both Caths and Prots so long as they preached tte 
‘pure word of God’ - a vague phrase typical of the doctrinal side of the Swedish 
Reformation. Under the leadership of the Petris, the beh'efs and practices of the 
Swedish Ch were now changed in a Lutheran direction, as follows: the appoint- 
ment of Laurentius as Archbp of Uppsala in 1531 ; the publication of Olavus’s 
Swedish Bible (1526) and Swedish Mass (1531); the Synods of Orebro (1529) and 
Uppsala (1536); the replacement of the Petri brothers by the German, George 
Norman (1539-^), who vigorously brought all aspects of the Ch under State 
inspection and control (whereas the Petris had envisaged an independent Ch, and 
were moreover too fond of criticizing lay morals, including the K’s); the revolts 
against these changes (coloured also by the economic grievances and prov 
separatism of the peasants and miners) in Vastergotland (1529), Dalama (1531) 
and, most serious of all, in Smaland and Blekinge (1542-3); the riksdag of 
Vasteras (1544) which officially declared Sweden to be an Evangelical Kdom; 
followed by a return to the more moderate methods of the Petri brothers, and a 
more systematic opposition to RC practices. The Swedish Reformation had 
profounder effects on the language and culture of the people than in any other 
European country, partly because Christianity had arrived there late (500 years 
behind St Augustine’s imssion to England); and the great accession of power and 
wealth it brought to the K gave the monarchy a new firmness and stability 
(though not at the expense of the rule of law or representative institutions) which 
enabled it to lead Sweden to European greatness. 


Gustov n Adolf (9 Dk 1594-6 Nov 1632) K of Sweden (1611), the greatest 
Swedtsh K and one of the ^eatest statesmen in European h.stniy, who raised 
Sweden m a dramahe way from a position of weakness and inSKurity to the 
status of master of the Baltic and greatest military power in Europe. As weU as 
mrnatmg important reform m all arsis of Swedish life, he defeat Denmark, 
Poland and Russia, and intervened decisively on the Prot side in the TiriRTy 
YEARS War, till he met his death in a battle which w.c «th • ™ the TH 
Eld son of K Charles DC and hU 2^ w&^S a"!: h's 
tutor. Johan Skyttc; m (1620) Maria aSnS^^S 
daughter of the El John Sig.-sni„nd"o^f SSuS.’ 
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future Q Christina. Tall, blond and broad-shouldered, he had the Vasa 
bnlliance at public speaking and their mystenous power over the common 
people, but, though he radiated a cheerful charm in public, he was basically 
reserved, and capable of bad-tempered outbursts Built on a heroic scale, with an 
unmense capacity for hard work and a deep religious faith, he was at once a 
far-sighted statesman and outstanding military commander, whose onginal vision 
qmckly^transformed Sweden’s obscure position m the world On his accession, 
he lahcntcd a weak position at home and abroad At home, he was a mmor 
and m the hands of the Council (r/Asrdrf), the chief institution of the high 
ability, who were reasserting themselves after the strong Gov of Charles DC 
^ey made the young K accept an Accession Charter (Jan 1611), in which 
be promised to give the chief offices only to the high nobility and to conduct 
™ his home and foreign policy in consultation with the Council But this 
humiliation was to be neither the prelude to a period of aristocratic consti- 
tutionalism, nor its opposite, absolute rule in conjunction with the Diet (riksdag) 
- the two extremes between which the Swedish constitution usually oscillated. 
In fact, the ancient struggle between the Crown and nobility was laid aside for 
whole of this reign, the chief cause of the harmony being the fnendship 
bedween the K and the leader of the high nobility. Axel oxenstierna, Chan- 
^uor from 1612 onwards Together, they were able to remodel Sweden m all 
^partments Moreover, the K, as a sincere Lutheran, epjoyed the enthusiastic 
backing of the whole Swedish nation who, in their fully representative Diet and 
Conscripted national army, participated in their K’s heroic adventures in a way 
which was rare m Cl 7 Europe Abroad, Gustav Adolf inherited a cntical situ- 
ation 3 \var8 in which his own position on the throne and the national inde- 
l^dence of Sweden were both at stake But, giuded in diplomacy and war by 
the varied talents of the K and Oxenstierna, and drawing strength from the 
retorms they instituted, Sweden survived the cnsis to become the leading power 

w the Baltic, and then the head of the Prot states of Europe in the Thirty Years 
War. 


At home, Gustav Adolf and Oxenstierna made important reforms m (a) the 
( armed forces, (c) the economy, and (d) education 

th r ^ cSienstiema, and shap^ by the many ordinances he drafted, 

c Counal developed into the highest organ of the central Gov, instead of being 
spear-head of anstocratic opposition In the past, it had met irregularly on the 
s orders, wherever be happened to be, but now it sat permanently in Stock- 
holm, making decisions of high policy in the absence of the K on campaign, and 
^mzing its work rationally on bureaucratic lines The 5 chief officers of state - 
"hh^hor, High Steward, Treasurer, Admiral and Marshal - ceased to be 
ocrcm^ial dignitanes to become working heads of Gov departments One by 
were given collegiai organization and regular procedures, worked out in 
gonmeasures as the Judicature Ordinance (1614) for the High Steward, the 
^Mquer Ordinance (1618) for the Treasurer and the Cffianccry Ordinances 
Mb 1626) for the Chancellor To complete the reforms, the Admiral and 
^ were given boards m the so-called Form of Gov of 1634, a constitutional 
de^*"* put mto force after Gustav AdolPs death During the reign, the Diet 
its regular participant m Gov, co-operating wth Gustav Adolf in 

role as the K.*s ally against the high nobility of the Council, but also 
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developing the regular procedures, firm outline and self-confidence which 
enabled it later in the century to replace the Council as the constitutional oppo- 
sition to the Crown. Oxenstiema’s i?rA-vcfa^-Ordinance (1617) fixed the number 
of the Estates at 4; nobles, clergy, burghers, peasants; and the Diet’s support of 
the K’s foreign enterprises fed them with strength drawn from the broad masses 
of the whole nation. At the same time, prov and local Gov was reorganized on 
the basis of 23 admin districts, each governed by a royal officer and his staff 
in accordance with the K’s Instruction of 1624. 

(b) The armed forces w'ere completely transformed by Gustav Adolf — a com- 
mander of the highest gifts, who profited from unprovements in the art of war 
made by others, especially Maurice of Orange, and who also introduced new 
features of his own. He reorganized the system of recruitment, based on universal 
conscription, to form the first truly national army in Europe though, as his 
foreign ambitions expanded, he had to resort to mercenaries too. These native 
troops, who had the morale and discipline of men who knew what they were 
fighting for, also felt the esprit de corps derived from the fact that each unit was 
recniited from its own local district. They were paid regularly, were highly 
trained and folly equipped with the latest weapons, which gave them a rare 
mobility, a high rate of fire and a devastating impact. Gustav Adolf also broke 
up the d^p massed formations usual with the Spam'sh tercios into small units, 
fighting in line, with poups of pikemen, musketeers and cavalrymen inter- 
min^ed; for the first time, artillery which was light enough to be manoeu\Ted 
swi y was used on the field of battle. In addition, the cavalry abandoned the 
<^racole, instead smashing the enemy with the shock of their charge, followed 
by hand-to-hand fighting. The K also increased and reformed the navy until it 
w^ fit enough, not merely to transport his armies to the battlefields of Poland 
Md Gennany, and protect the ports and sea-lanes of the Baltic which provided 
ium with such a big proportion of his revenues, but also ultimately to challenge 
IJenmark for the command of that sea itself 

enjoyed as a result of his victories over Poland ^ 

access of income, Sv/eden could still onlv fina ' even with this 

Years War so long as the f to 

burden at home, Jand abroad, and not be a 

(d) Education benefited greatly from Gmtav t. 

osity. He made the chief contnbution to ihp f J and gener- 

school system, and more or less restarted thp of Sweden’s gramme- 

old disputes, and providing it with a new arf* Umv of Uppsala, ending its 
ments He was the greatest benefactor structure and lavish endow- 

Abroad, Gustav Adolf inherited 3 BaliiV Alfred Nobel. 

Denmark, (b) the Russian War and fc^ the P Kalmar War with 

aside in order to conquer a wider ° 'vars- He eventually laid these 

fa) The Kalmar War 0611-13) ® Years War. 

tr) was a struggle with K Chnstian IV for the su- 
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Sweden lost Alvsborg (May 1612), the fortress 
wtua defended her only access to the Atlantic On the other hand, Chnstian 
ai to conquer Sweden and thus recreate the Union of Kalmar, his aggressive- 
ess thrw Holland and the Hanseatic league on to the Swedish side By 
fwE h 1613) Sweden had to pay a large ransom for Alvsborg 

diipl succeeded in doing by 1619), but mamtamed her exemption from the 
Sound ™ other States had to pay on sailing through the Danish 

Ru^ian War (1611-17) resulted from Sweden’s hopes of taking ad- 
Wwni? j Russia’s weakness dunng the time of troubles to block her 
Rik ®“''ance towards the Baltic, and to stop Poland from acquinng the 
surrJf^ tmone It was Gustav Adolf’s 1st expenence of warfare and it was very 
eainM T Stolbovo (Feb 1617) Sweden gave back Novgorod but 

Ingna and Karelia, temtones which hnked Finland with Estonia, her 
nrim side of the Gulf of Finland, and which blocked Russia from 

^ Lak'^ Ladosa 

had ni^ Wars (1617-18, 1621-2, 1625-9) with K sigismund hi (who 

15991 ° ^ Sweden until his deposibon by Gustav AdolTs father in 

but partly caused by Sigismund’s conbnued claim to the Swedish throne, 
ncipauy by Gustav AdolTs desire to capture the ports of the Livonian and 
1621 collect their valuable customs duties On 15 Sept 

Polish R'S^i then conquered Livonia (1625) and in 1626 took the cities of 
(Sent Memel, PiUau, Elbing and others By the 6-year Tr of Altmark 

German e t>y Richelieu to release Gustav Adolf for action in 

thf. n.t, kept these ports, whose customs brought in more income than 

d) S Sweden’s inland revenue 

armies^ Years War became a vital mterest of Sweden when the Cath 

niark Wallenstein defeated the Prot alliance headed by Den- 

then CO ^ ^®nish War (1624-9) Wallenstem and the armies of the HREmp 
filhance'"^^?^ Mecklenberg and Pomerania on the N German coast, and, in 
plan for'ih began to build a fleet m pursuit of a Habsburg and Cath 

landing ®rid commercial dommation of the Baltic Gustav AdolTs 

cfSivede ° ^ German coast thus began as a limited measure for the defence 
®®lve 3 aea* ^ ^iri of stimulating the German Prots to defend them- 

Pr®spci5^^ Wallenstein, and thus save Sweden from attack. As his invasion 
tumine th did his war aims magnify, and he played with schemes for 

German ^ into a Swedish lake, for holding the mouths of all the N 

Possiblv forming a League of German Prs with himself at the head, 

8t Peenemn “^tniiiS HREmp and partitiomng Poland with Russia. He landed 
t^ldc withp^’ ^^°tn> on 26 June/6 July 1630, signed the 5-year Tr of Biir- 
ProtPrs^ *^ 1^00 (Jan 1631), whereby France paid his expenses, forced the 
sDiancc ~ ’"'^ tiding, eventually, Brandenburg and Saxony - umvilhngly into an 

League at Breitenfcld, Saxony (7/17 Sept 
from which h through Swabia and Francoma as far as the Upper Rhine, 

tiately he turned E, invaded Bavaria, and threatened Vienna Unfortu- 

stratew and°'^ flowed himself to be diverted N mto Saxony by Wallenstein’s 
Adolf him ir Gthzcn nr Leipzig, the Swedes beat the imperial army, but Gustav 
olf bimself was kflled at the h«d of a cavalry charge 
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Habsbnrg-Valois Wars, The (1494-1559) A series of wars, fought at first mainly 
in Italy but spreading N later, between the chief powers of Europe: the Emp, 
Spain and France, and their allies. Their chief causes were: (1) mutual dynastic 
rivalry and fear; (2) territorial disputes between (a) France and the Duchy of 
Burgundy (Holland and Belgium) over Flanders, Artois and the French duchy of 
Bourgogne, (b) France and the Emp over Milan, (c) France and Spain over 
Naples, Roussillon and Cerdagne; (3) the attractions of Italy, the most advanced 
part of Europe economically and culturally, the home of another big power, the 
Papacy, and the scene of continuous rivalry between 5 leading states: Milan, 
Venice, Florence, the Papacy and Naples — who invited the bigger powers to 
intervene m Italy from time to time. 

1494-5: K Charles viii of France began these wars by invading Italy in 
1494 to back up his remote claim to Naples and his woolly plans for a crusade. 
Invited in by Ludovico sforza, D of Milan, he upset the peaceful balance of 
power that had existed since the Tr of Lodi of 1454. His army marched through 
Milan, Pisa, Florence and Rome, and took Naples without a battle on 22 Feb 
1495. This success united his enemies: Pp Alexander vi, who was anxious to 
keep Italy as a papal preserve; the Emp Maximilian i, who hoped to reimpose 
Impenal authority there; and Ferdinand ii of Spam, who as K of Aragon 
already own^ ^cily and wished to add Naples to it, as well as to gain lands from 
S f Pyrenees, ie Roussillon and Cerdagne. Along with Milan and 
vm League of Venice on 31 Mar 1495 and forced 

with inconclusive battle of Fomovo, Parma, 

got h’s army safely back to France, 
of France invaded Italy in 1499 to support hisfamily 
took possession of the city on 6 Oct 1499. def^ted D Ludo- 

Trisoner^P ^ taking him back to France a 

TY of Bloi^™ T ^ recognized French rule in Milan by the 1st 

by partitioned Naples with K Ferdinand H of Aragon 

was deLed at over the' boundary Louis 

^503 aS by m ^ Garigliano on 27 Dec 

Ferdinand effectively m con Job ° renounced his claim to Naples, leaving 

for a^dn^a^ck^oTvemSJ Md^er™ Cambrai in Dec 1508 

but the great French victory over Venice at Ferdinand H, 

formation of the anti-French Holy League in olt ifi ? 

Ravenna on 11 Apr 1512, but when their eenpr ^ French fought well at 

had to retreat; and on 6 June 1513 at Novara^ Gaston de Foix was killed they 
was repulsed leaving the Sfoms m control or.^ ^^other French attack, on Milan 
France on all sides. K henry viii of f^ague now invaded 

French at the battle of the Spurs m Artois on 1 6A ^^^milian defeated the 
Bourgogne as far as Dijon. An Anglo-Soan army invaded 

invasion of Aquitaine (1512), and Ferdinand ^ made an unsuccessful 

nately, Louis was able to make separate peace^^^*^ Navarra (1512). Fortu- 
members of the League, but all his efforts in Ital if loosely allied 

had those of Maximilian. Only Ferdinand had ^‘^liieved nothing. Neither 

1515-16: Soon after bis accession K • 

’ “"'aled Milan, defeating the 
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Hnbsbnrg-Volois Wars, The 


Swres at nearby Mangnano on 13/14 Sept 1515, thus ending Imperial attempts 
under Maximilian I to control Italy, and finishing the Swiss as a power m the 
peninsula, French success was recognized by the signature of the Concordat of 
Bologna with Pp leo x m Aug 1516, giving the Crown more control over the 
French Ch, and by the Tr of Noyon with Spam in Aug 1516 whereby French rule 
in Milan was recognized by the future Emp Charles v 
1521-6 The election of Charles as K of the Romans on 28 June 1519 - and 
therefore as Emp designate - raised the temperature of the Habsburg-Valois 
hostility because Charles was also K of Spain, and France felt encircled Francis 
declared war on 22 Apr 1521, and Charles, m alliance with Pp Leo X and K 
Henry vm of England, recaptured Milan on 19 Nov 1521, and defeated the 
Btench at nearby Bicocca on 24 June 1522 In 1523 the aggrieved French D de 
Bourbon joined Charles and invaded Provence as far as Marseilles, but, failing to 
It (Aug-Sept 1524), retreated back into Italy The French retook Milan on 
26 Oct 1524, but were defeated at nearby Pavia on 24 Feb 1525 where Francis was 
l®ken prisoner In Spain he signed the Tr of Madrid (Jan 1526), whereby he 
Wore (a) to give up the suzerainty over Flanders and Artois, 0^) to give up 
French claims in Italy to Naples, Milan, Genoa and Asti, (c) to cede Bourgogne 
lo Charles V , and (d) to restore the D de Bourbon to his lan^ and titles 
1526-9 Released from Spain in Apr 1526, Francis 1 broke the Tr of Madrid - 
°uder duress in his opinion - by forming the League of Cognac (May 
1526) against Charles V with Pp clement vii, Venice and Francesco Sforza of 
Mum. In the ensuing war, Charles V’s army under Bourbon, mutinous through 
lack of pay, perpetrated the Sack of Rome (6 May 1527 onwards), the French 
m Naples surrendered after the death of its commander, Odet de Lautrec 
j ^116 1528), the French army in Milan was defeated at Landnano (21 June 
1529) By the Tr of Cambrai of Aug 1529 (known as the Ladies’ Peace because 
Was negotiated by Margaret of Austria and Louise of Savoy) the terms of the 
r of Madrid were repeated, except that Charles V renounced his claims to 
Provence and Languedoc 

1536-8 The sudden death without heirs of Francesco Sforza on 1 Nov 1535 
^pened the question of Milan In alliance with the Ottoman Emp and the' 
S|®ntian Prot Pis, Francis I mvaded Savoy and took Tunn on 3 Apr 1536 In 
um, Charles V invaded Provence from Piedmont, but had to retire before 
arscilles in July 1536 Pp paul hi then negotiated the 10-year Truce of Nice 
une 1538), later confirmed by a personal meeting of Charles and Francis at 
^*;fortes in the Camargue m July 1538 

1542-4 Francis I m alliance with aeves, Denmark, Sweden and the Ottoman 
P struck out in all directions except in Italy, in Luxemburg, Brabant, Rous- 
6 W Navarra Moreover, a Franco-Turkish fleet took most of Nice on 
T^* und sacked it, and from Sept 1543 to Feb 1544 the French evacuated 
won and handed u over to the Turkish fleet as winter quarters Charles V’s 
lance with Henry VIH led to their Simultaneous attack on France Henry took 
(12^s^'i°“ wid Charles struck at Pans, getting as far as Soissons 

Sent 1^*^^ Charles and Francis then signed the Tr of Cr6py-cn-Laonnois in 
1544, consisting of (a) a public part in which the temtonal arrangements of 
of Madnd and Cambrai were broadiy confirmed, Habsburg-Vaiois 
ages envisaged, and French help against Turkey promised, and (b) a secret 
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part in which France promised (o help Charles lo reform Ihc Oi, organize a Cb 
Council, and bring the German Prols back into the fold, Henry VJIf and Franch 
made peace by the Tr of Ardres (or Guincs) in June 154d, whereby Boulogne 
was to return to France in 8 years’ lime on payment of 2 million crowns, 

1552-9: During the last years of Francis I, the Emp Cliarics V achic'/cd such a 
strong position inside Germany by his victory over the Schmalkaldic League at 
Muhlberg on 24 Apr 1547 that Hr.NRV n, the new French K, signed the Tr of 
Chambord (Jan 1552) with mauricf of Saxony, representing the German Prots, 
whereby France was allowed to occupy the 3 Impcnal Bprics of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun in return for giving financial help (o the Prots. The resultant revival of 
Prot strength led ultimately to Charles’s abandonment of all attempts to defeat 
them - symbolized in the peace or augsrurg of Sept 1555, Moreover, Charles 
tried in vain to retake Metz (Nov 1552- Jan 1553). He obtained the alliance of 
England by the marriage of his son - the future K philip ii - lo Q marV i 
(25 July 1554); and he then resigned the sovereignty of the Netherlands and 
Spain to him (Oct 1555 and Jan 1556). Philip made the Truce of Vauccllcs wuth 
Henry n in Feb 1556, but a year later in alliance with Pp paul iv Henry broke 
it. Francis, D de guise, invaded Italy to conquer Naples (1557), but a Spanish 
invasion of France from the Netherlands decisively defeated the French at St 
Quentin, Picardy, on 10 Aug 1557, and forced his withdraw'al. Though he took 
Calais on 7 Jan 1558, and other towns, Henry II was too plagued by bankruptcy 
and heresy to continue the wars. And as Philip was similarly placed, the wars 
came to an end with the 2 Trs of Cateau-Cambrdsis. The 1st, signed on 2 Apr 
1559 by England and France, allowed France to keep Calais for 8 years (in the 
event, for ever). The 2nd, signed by Spain and France on 3 Apr 1559, established 
Spanish supremacy in Italy by leaving her in control of Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, 
Milan and 5 fortresses on the coast of Tuscany. France had to cvacmate her 
Italian positions except for Saluzzo and a few other fortresses. She was made to 
return Piedmont and Savoy to Philip II’s general, Emmanuel Philibert, who 
created an important new Alpine state out of them. France was tacntly left in 
control of the 3 Bprics. 


Halifax, George Savile, 1st Marquis of (The ‘Trimmer’) (11 Nov 1633-5 Apr 
1695) Individualistic, pragmatic, middle-of-the-road politician and pamphleteer 
mder Ks Charles ii, james ii and william hi, who helped to defeat the 
Exclusion bills of SHAFTESBURY and, though a reluctant rebel, played a leading 
part m the revo^tion of 1688 and its subsequent settlement 
^ Eld son of Sir Wi lam Savile, Bart, a prominent Royalist, and his wife, Anne, 
daughter of ^oma^ Ld Coventpr; succeeded as 4th Bart in 1644; ed at Shrews- 
bury Sch (1643 .45) and by private tutor and Grand Tniir m 1st 

(1656) Dorothy, sister of the 2nd Earl of suNDERLANn rd t a m 2nd 

(1672) Gertrude, daughter of William Pi^ennmt / I r 

2nd D of Buckingham, MP in the Convemfon plri ZA f Hn 

Savile of Eland and Vt Halifax (1668). Gifted with hioR A n 

biting wit, he was hampered in the poUtical world 

of a question. He was too iadependenSZ ' 

dice, too unpredictable in his riews to? S^^iem of 

political strife and Gov office to becomeTfuS^eef i 

t^wme a successful statesman, though his 
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Hampden, John 


occasional wntings, composed in the heat of the battle, give him a place m 
English literature and the history of political thought 
Under Charles n, apart from a period m the Privy Council, though not m 
ofiBce (1672-4), he was in opposition, cnticizmg the pro-Cath policies of the 
Cabal (1667-73) and the pro-Anghcan reaction of danby’s ministry (1673-9). 
Dunng the Exclusion crisis (1679-81) he steered a middle course between the 2 
extremes he hated the Cath absolutism of the D of York (future K James II) and 
the repubhean resistance of Shaftesbury and the whigs He favoured the 
alternative to Exclusion, the policy of ‘limitations’ on the powers of the Crown 
He joined the remodelled Pnvy Council in Apr 1679 and spoke 16 times in the 
H of L debate on the 2nd Exclusion Bill, being mainly responsible for its defeat 
(Nov 1680), becoming Earl of Halifax (1679) then Marquis of Halifax (1682) as 
his reward In Oct 1682 he became Ld Pnvy Seal (his 1st oflSce) m the Gov which 
®®rved Charles in the last years of his reign (1681-5), but he was not pnvy to its 
pro-absolutist, pro-French policies, though his reputation was nevertheless 
l^mished with them His publication in manusenpt of his Character of a TnrTtmer 
in 1684 - an appeal to the K to avoid extremist measures — failed to arrest the 
decline of his influence 

Under James n he was made Ld President of the Council in Feb 1685, but was 
soon dismissed (Oct 1685) for his resistance to the K’s pro-Cath pohcies From. 
1686 onwards, in retirement, he was in correspondence with Pr Wilham o 
Orange, and he wrote 2 of his most famous pamphlets at this time the Letter too 
Disienter (1687), warning Prot nonconformists not to be taken in by the K s 
promises of toleration, and the Anatomy of an Equivalent (1688), opposmg the 
replacement of the Test Act by an Act guaranteeing the Anglican Ch WMe no 
supporter of the Revolution of 1688, he was one of the 3 mediators (with not- 
ttNOHAM and oodolphin) sent by James to negotiate with William of Oran^ 
at Hungerford, Berks (Dec 1688), throwmg in his lot with William when ho 
returned to London and found that James had fled. He became chairman of the 
Guildhall Committee (Dec 1688) which governed England while the ConvimUon 
Pari was called, and Speaker of the H of L m the Convention (22 Jan 16891, 
^^mg-tho pohey, enshnned m the BiU of Rights, of offermg the Crown to 
william and Mary, and acknowledgmg them as ‘nghtful and lawful monar^ 
Under Wilham HI he became Ld Pnvy Seal (Feb 1689) in the mixed mmiMo^ 
^th which the hkc-mmded ‘tnmming’ K opened his reign Although deep m the 
R s confidence, he was constantly under attack, an aloof, non-party ^ 

Past actions rankled with both Whigs and Tories He resigned on 8 Feb It>yu, 
^d spent the remamder of his days disillusioned m opposition, supporlmg 
measures and expressing his fears that the post-Rcvolution wars, 
regether With the ‘financial revolution’ and the increased executive power over 
provided by party and patronage, would make the monarchy absolute 

^mpden, John (1594-724 June 1643) Leading opponent of K Charles i of 

gland, who achieved fame as a result of his trial for refusing to pay ip 
Money 

Bd son of William Hampden, w'calthy genUeman of Hampden, Bucks, and 
Bizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hincbmgbrookc. Himtmgdon- 
SDire - and sister of Oliver cromwbll’s father, ed at Ld William’s Grammar, 
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Hanseatic League, The 


Thame, Magdalen, Oxford, the Inner Temple; m 1st (1619) Elizabeth Symeon 
(d 1634); m 2nd Lady Letitia Vachell. 

In the 2nd Pari of Charles I (Feb-June 1626) he co-operated with his friend 
ELIOT in the impeachment of Buckingham, and after the dissolution he was 
one of those who were arrested for refusing to pay the Forced Loan (1627). He 
also played an active part opposing arbitrary taxation in the 3rd Pari (Mar 1628- 
Mar 1629) and, when Eliot was imprisoned, took care of his children. During the 
11 years’ Personal Rule he was a member of the group (including the Earl of 
WARWICK, Ld. Saye and Sele, Ld Brooke and John pym) which founded the 
Providence Island Co and other schemes for settling P*uritans in America, and 
which used their board meetings to plan joint action against the K. One such piece 
of agitation was the refusal of some of them to pay Ship Money when it was 
extended to the inland counties (1635). It so happened that the Gov selected 
Hampden to be the test case; though the judges found against him by 7 to 5, the 
narrowness of the majonty cast serious doubts on the legality of the K’s attempt 
to raise money without asking Pari, under pretence of a national emergency, and 
^enceforth th^eceipte declined as the taxpayers went on strike. In the Short Pari 

consolidated his position as a 
^ negotiator and conciliator, 

^ ^ supporter of Pym’s middle group 

Civil War being one of if Prerogatives during the run-up to the 

1^2 and one of the t o "'^bers whom the K tried to arrest on 4 Jan 

foot in Bucks, and served under Essex ^ regiment of 

during the advance on Oxford - the K’s HO hp^ ^ next year, 

skinnish P. Ruperfs cavalr, a. Cha.2o^;Fi:M™ 

N Germany^elsSlLre tradtorm “^rrantile coimnunities in 

pose of acquiring monopoly North Seas, with the pur- 

measures against pirates, bandits and otherme common 

in Cl 3, the League reached its highest noint of commerce. Beginmng 

over 100 towns belonged to it (indJiding Lub^k°^''^°'^ 

Riga and Danzig), not counting depots of Bremen, Hamburg, Cologne, 
other towns, such as London n ^^nseatic members - Kontors - in 

declined with the emergence of the monarchTJTnr'^-^°''®°''°'^- 

era, and especially with the invasion of Balt.v orff modem 
and English. Far from presenting a united f ° ^‘’’^^■Sea trade by the Dutch 
quarrelled among themselves and each ined t threats, the towns 

new situation With the Geographical D^rf, ■ individual advantage of the 
WAR, their fate was scaled; and at the thirty years 

(1 669) only nine members were present nieeting of the League’s assembly 

Harley, Robert (5 Dec 1661-21 May J 7241 v 

Country-t>Tic politician who became (1711), Puritan-Whig, 

ANNF.; Speaker (1701-4), Sec of Slate (1704— SI nnd chief minister imder Q 

Son of Sir Edward Harley, moderate pSn^ Treasurer (1711-14). 

2 Qg supporter during the 
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CIVIL WAR, and his 2nd wife, Abigail Stephens, ed as a Puntan by tutors, t^ 
Haymarket Dissenting Academy and the Middle Temple (1682); m 1st (1685) 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Foley, Worcester’s iron-master (d 1691), m 2Dd 
(1694) Sarah, daughter of Simon Middleton, He took part m his father s capture 
of Worcester for william hi in the revolution of 1688, and was one of the 
1st to welcome the new K. 

Under William ni he joined the backbench Whigs with whose Country out- 
look he was completely in sympathy An ordinary, shy, country squffe and a 
sincere, if moderate, Puntan, he was suspicious of the Crown, the City of London 
and political parties; of anything which smacked of corruption and frustrated 
honest, open, cheap Gov At the same tune, he was no ordmary backbenche^for 
he epjoyed pohtical activity and worked hard at it He was highly 
pohtical manipulation, and expert in constitutional history and Pari procedure 
He was soon elected to the chief opposition institution, the Public Accounts 
Commission (Dec 1690), and by 1695 was its acknowledged leader He and to 
backbench Whigs coalesced with the Tones, who had them own reasons or 
opposing William Hi’s ministers, to form the New Country Party, the basK ot 
the Tory Party of Q Anne’s reign. The opposition spht mto its Whig and To^ 
elements m 1696, but by 1698 Harley had rebuilt it agam, and with it he was able 
to break up the Whig Gov (1699-1700), and force the K to form a new Gov, with 
the backing of the New Country Party and Harley as Speaker (Feb 1701) 

Under Anne (1700-8) Harley formed the tnumvirate with marlborouoh 
and godolphin which, with Tory backing, headed the Gov and ran the War o 
the Spanish Succession 0702-13/14) Marlborough was the C-m-C, Godcilphin 
fs Ld Treasurer provided the admmistrative skill, Harley provided the politic^ 
leadership, 1st as Speaker, then as Sec of State (N) He recruited a vast network 
of spies and informers - notably Daniel Defoe, an informer and a shaptm oi 
public opmion aU in one - and was perhaps the best-informed pohtieian of ms 

With great political flam he defeated 3 tegh-flyrng Tory attempts to p^ the 
Hooasional Conformity Bill (1702, 1703, 1704), wtech would have stepiKd 
^ssenters from taking Anglican commumon now and then just to qu ity or 
public office. He helped pflot through Pari the Tr of union with Scotland 
(Mar 1707) Most important of aU, he regularly ralhed enough suPPO^ 
reluctant Tones to finance the war efl'ort To strengthen the Gov’s position m 
Pari, he took in moderate Tones (Henry St John, future Vi^u£‘ 

^OKE, became Scc-at-War, Apr 1704), and moderate Whigs (D of 
(^reing Ld Privy Seal, Apr 1705), wmio Harley himself became Sec of State m 
Pl^ of the Tory, Nottingham Harley was a typical, non-party 
who feared the growth of parties as a kind of trade-union linutaUon on *c fr^ 
of the Q to choose her ministers Marlborough 
'umlar ‘managers’, but during the years 1704-8, with Nottm^am 

in opposiuon, and Whigs supporting the Gov (though "of it), ^ ^ 
differed from them over pohUcal tactics They favoured taking in the 
be fc^ alienatmg the Tones, and favoured wooing moderalis of troth Pu^^* 
^ non-party men They suspected he was undcrmmmg ^cir ^ . 

Q fbrough his dUtant cousin, Mrs Masham, a Woman of ffic :^chambc 
^ mfluence over Anne In Feb 1708 they secured to sud^ 

1708-10 was another period in opposition for Harley, perhaps his mos 
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congenial role. If he was an isolated individual in 1708, by 1710 he was the leader 
of all those who opposed the Whig Junto, whether Tories, Countiy Whigs, 
disappointed Whig Outs, or valuable journalist allies such as Swift. He rallied 
them against targets which had once roused Country ire, but which by this time 
were typical objects of Tory attacks : high taxation, placemen and other forms of 
influence which corrupted Pari, the Bank of England and the ‘money’d’ interest 
in the City, standing armies, Continental warfare arid foreigners. In particular, 
they criticized the Whigs for prolonging the war to serve Dutch interests (eg by 
supporting the demand for a Barrier Tr) and for losing the opportunity to make 
peace in 1709 by insisting that louis xiv should help the allies drive his grand- 
son, PHILIP v, out of Spain (the policy of ‘no peace without Spain’)* By 1710 
the majority of the war-weary nation was on their side; when the Whigs made the 
error of prosecuting Henry Sacheverell for preaching a high Tory sermon on the 
21st anniversary of the Revolution of 1688, public opinion exploded in his 
favour. Moreover, Harley - a master of backstairs intrigue - had by this time 
persuaded the Q. Seeing which way the wind was blowing, Anne dismissed 
Godolphm in Aug 1710, then gradually replaced the Whigs with Tories dunng 
1710, called a general election which backed them with a Tory majority (Nov 
1710), and dismissed Marlborough on 31 Dec 1711. 

1210-14 saw Harley at his peak, m effect, PM of a Tory Gov backed by a Tory 
H of C. He served as Chancellor of the Exchequer (Aug 1710), then Ld Treasurer 
(May 1711). fts populanty enormously increased after the attempt of a French 
emigre, Antoine de Guiscard, to assassinate him by stabbing him twice in the 
chest (8 Mar 1711); and the Q made him Earl of Oxford in May 1711. His 2 great 
achievements in this period were the restoration of credit at home and the 
negotiation of peace abroad. At home, in spite of the Bank of England’s early 
hostility, he steered the Gov through a dangerous financial crisis with such 
^ss that he con^ced the City that Tories could manage finance as wefl as 
^gs could One of his innovations was the Tory South Sea Co (1711) which had 
? °i! ^ Wncan trade and the task of managing^part of the pubhc 

debt. Abroad, he withdrew Britain from the war m 1711 ^ted the peace 
terms got them through the Whig H of L by inducing the oTS^te 12 new 
peers (Dec 1711), and controlled their negotiatinn witii tr. ■ ontn 

ally achieving the Tr of Utrecht with all Us ", ® powers eventu- 

even though it left Catalonia and Austri^ m ^ 

Provinces to make do with less than thev want forced the Umted 

by the summer of 1714, Harley had been diem ^ ^^^^/Apr 1713). Nevertheless, 
to the wilderness for the rest of Cl 8. Tory party doomed 

1714-24 saw a personal deterioration in Harim , . ir 

surviving in an increasingly hostile nnlitir-ai caused by the strain of 

weakening political situation was due fr> At the same time, this 

loyalty. At heart a non-party Country backK,>'^i,°'^” inability to inspire party 

gcr’ of a party admin, he was too moderate ^ ‘mana- 

renewed party warfare that marked O An ’ • following together in the 

say that he alienated party support bv ^ i^igu* Perhaps it would be truer to 
the H of L, Nottingham and his High Ch ^ ^°^^Bt]e Court manipulator. In 
Whig ‘no peace without Spam’ doctnne down by voting for the 

Occasional Conformity Act (Dec 17in in ti? Whig support for the 

e H of C, a pressure group of about 
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150 Tory backbenchers - the October Club - moved into 

while another group - the Whimsical or Hanover Tones - susj^ed a ^ 

Jacobite loyalties because of his peace negotiations wth P^'°?, 

divisionswashispersonalnval, the ambitious Henry St John, dissa I 

promoted only Viscount Bohngbroke, and determined to replaw Hartey ^me 
leader of the Tones The session of 1714 showed how htUe of a P^7 
Harley was, for the Hi^ Ch Tones, egged on by Bohngbroke, were able to P^ 
then- Schism Act (June 1714) against his wishes Its aim was to eliminate h 
Dissenters (one source of Whigism) by closing their academic - m one ol wn m 
Harley had been educated himself By this time, Harley was drinking 
night, neglectmg his work, speaking unintelligibly, and showing ^^esP 
Q She dismissed him on 27 July 1714, only 5 days before her dcato, ^ penoa too 
short for Bolmgbroke to rally the divided Tones and prevent the H^ovenM 
succession and the Whig tnumph With typical courage, Har cy i 
abroad hke some other Tory leaders He was impeached, and sp^nt 2 years i 
Tower (1715-17) before being acquitted (July 1717) and allowed to ^tum 
H of L (but not the Court) He busied himself as an improvmg landlorf on ms 
Hereford estates, and as the coUector of a famous library of books and man 
senpts 

Haro, Doa Lois Mfedez de (1598-26 Nov 1661) Chief minister 

PHILIP Lv of Spam, under whom the Grandees enjo^ power ^ J', 

OECLiNE OF SPAIN quickened, with military defeat abroad and 

lapse at home. , 

Son of Diego L6pez de Haro, Marquis of Caipo y St^omayor, an ^ . 
Francisca de Guzmdn, sister of Olivares, he rose in the f 
under the patronage of his uncle, on whose fall he became 
^d piously vowed to rule himself without a favounte, but by nareless- 

fuU control of all busmess Suave and protean, with a 

he soon mollified the aristocracy mto forgettmg nnwers 

ab^doifing Ohvares’ Juntas, and givmg the Grander back 
tod perquisites Faced with essenUally the same problems Mto P^®^ ’ 
followed his example where he had been mistaken, and rejected it where he had 

ucen right 

Abroad, his chief problems were (a) the last few yearn of Ae 
^^phlands, to which he brought a humihating end for Spam 
poster (1648). recognizing the independence of HoUand. ^"^ing over to to 

border strongpomts in addition, and allowing her o hastenmff 

« to botue up her ^ Antwerp, thus rummg Belgian ^d htoenmg 

Spam’s decline (b) In the last few years of the thiRtv years WA^ Spmn to 
I toorated less with Austria, which was mainly mtere^ed m ^Bbting SiwdTO ato 
toncentrated unsuccessfully on fighting the France of ,643-) 

a catastrophic defeat on the Spanish army at Rocroi, Ardei^ ( ,(^8)’ 

popped an Austro-Sparush invasion of France at Snlcmc Alsace' 

tod m the Tr of Westphalia (1648) blocked the SpaniA Road ’ 

tod opened a gateway into Italy by keepmg Pincrolo, J and 

. Swnbh war did not end m 16^ but continued till 1659 m N Italy NE and 

W France (see mazarin), with France helping the revolt 
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and the revolt of Portugal against Spain. The situation deteriorated for 
Spain when the aggressively Prot and colonizing England of Oliver cromwell 
took Jamaica from Spain (May 1655), captured part of 1 silver fleet in Sept 16 , 
and destroyed another in Apr 1657, and then joined France in attacking ® 
Spanish Netherlands, winning the Battle of the Dunes (14 June 1658) and^P 
turing Dunku-k (24 June 1658). Spain was forced to concede victory in the Tr o 
the P3Tenees (Nov 1659), negotiated by Haro himself on the Isle of Pheasan 
in the R Bidassoa (i'ce mazarin). 

At home, Haro dealt slowly but successfully with the Revolt of 
(1640-52), but totally without success with the Revolt of Portugal (1640-68). 
At the same time, all the other symptoms of the Decline of Spain grew more 
envenomed as the wrong treatment was applied. Back in power, the Grand^ 
held the Court and commumty to ransom. Economic decline and popul^ 
distress were exacerbated by the harvest failure of 1647 and the plague of 1648-9. 
Desperate for ready cash, the Gov of Haro punctuated periods of debasement 
with sudden bursts of deflation whidi played havoc with business confident^- 
He also repeated all the other shifts of Olivares. He sold honours, lordships, jobs 
and Gov land. He extorted forced loans and grants from the nobility and cler^- 
He extended the millones - taxes on the daily purchases of the mass of the 
people. He went bankrupt in 1647 and 1653. Moreover, his exactions helped to 
cause the rebellion in Naples and Sicily (1647-8) and the D of Hijar’s plot, 
discovered in Aug 1648, which aimed at an independent Aragon. He was forW- 
nate that Spain’s provs never aided one another in their rebellions, and so with 
the exception of Portugal could be reconquered. The Spanish monarchy was too 
inefBcient to be oppressive, and provs would rather live xmder its protection than 
risk independence in a dangerous international world. Thus, when Haro d Spam 
was on its knees but not flat on its back. 


Hawkins, Sir John (1532—12 Nov 1595) Leading mariner and naval administrator 
under Q Elizabeth i of England, who established the navy which defeated ^e 
Spanish armada, and made important invasions into the Spam’sb sea-going 
cmp. 


2nd son of William Hawkins, prosperous trader with Africa, and mayor of 
and MP for Plymouth. Hawkins and his brother joined their father’s business 
and traded in African slaves with America until 1560 when they separated and 
Hawkins moved to ^ndon; m 1st (1559) Katherine, daughter of Benjamin 
Gonson, Treasurer of the Navy (d 1591); m 2nd Margaret Vaughan. He made 
3 slaving voyages from Africa to America: 1st (Oct 1562-Aug 1563) for a con- 
sortmin of London mi^h^ts; 2nd (Oct 1564-Sept 1565) for a similar group, 
,vl„ch me uded the Q; 3rd (Oet 1367-Fcb 1569) in a composite affair, part joinl- 
stock venture, pan forcip-pol.cy stnkc, which was a timplete failure. On it, 
Hawkins look shelter m the harbour of San Juan de Ulvla (Vera Cruz, Mexico) in 
order to refit Ihc dilapidated Q s ship, the Jesus ofLubeck and here in spite of an 

attacked ^ (Sept 1568). Only 2 ships got away; ihQ Judith with 

aboard (D kc appears to have left Hawkins in the lurch), and the 

hltrti'^n commanded by Hawkins Back in Pnrrionri tr i l ^ -K/irt ir 
1<7I .nrftr^ded hk , England, Hawkins became MP n^ 

1571. and succeeded his Lthcr-m-law as Treasurer of the Navy in 1577. In the 
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latter capacity he was chiefly responsible for the quality of the navy which 
defeated the Armada He encouraged the construction of fast, streamhned ships, 
well-armed with guns, and in battle relying on broadsides instead of boarding 
He also raised the pay of seamen, and reduced losses through corruption by 
reforming naval admin In the Annada battle he was 3rd m command after 
Howard of Effingham and Drake, and commanded the Victory, on which he was 
knighted off the Isle of Wight on 26 July 1588 He strongly favoured an aggressive 
anti-Spanish policy, sendmg out expeditions to mtercept the silver fleets at their 
source in the W Indies or nearer home m the Azores, but his greatest and last 
Venture of this kind sailed m Aug 1595 into complete disaster It %vas a mistake to 
place the fleet under the jomt command of Hawkins and Drake They were too 
old, and could not agree Hawkins d off Puerto Rico the mght before their un- 
successful attempt to capture a disabled silver ship, while Drake dll weeks later 


Henry n (31 Mar 1519-10 July 1559) K of France (1547), whose reign was 
nnportant m foreign affairs for the continuation and end of the habsburg- 
VALois Wars, and m home affairs for the continued growth of absolutism, and 
for the intensification of the measures against the huguenots, who nevertheless 
Erew m numbers. 

2nd son of K francis i and Q Claude, he was in Spam with his elder brother 
from 1526-30 as hostage for his father, m (1531) Catherine de medici, 
daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, D of Urbino, and great-niece of Pps leo \ 
sod CLEMENT VII, they had 4 sons the future Francis ii, Charles ix, 
Henry iii and Franpois, D d’Alengon, and 3 daughters Elizabeth, Q consort 
of Spam, Claude, Dss of Lorraine, and Margaret, Q consort of Navarre Fw 
wm cheerful or competent, Henry was dominated by his mistress, Diane do 
oitiers, and by Francis, D de guise who, along with the Constable, Anne de 
Montmorency, controlled policy-makmg 
m foreign affairs Henry fought the 9th and last war against the Habsburgs 
H552-9), in which he aUied with the German Prot Prs (receiving the Imperial 
“Pnes of Metz, Toul and Verdun as reward), so strengthening them that the 
emp CHARLES V abandoned his struggle to unite Germany and stamp out 
By the Tr of Cateau-Cambrteis (Apr 1559) Henry abandoned French 
^■'ns in Italy, but kept the 3 Bpnes, as well as Calais, which he had taken from 
'4MARYiofEngIandinJanl558 ^ , , 

In home affairs Henry continued the trend towards absolutism Spcciahmlion 

O' function increased among the different courts which the Royal Council was 
*IWBning, and the chief of these, the Grand Conscil, continued to extend its grip 
and local judicial admin At the same time, the importance of 
^ ww increasing. Four were appointed in 1547, to act as linhs between the K 
the Councils, and between the central Gov and the provs In the proi’s. 
representatives of the Crown, the balllls, became bureaucratized into courts 
rcraaming individual local worthies hhe the English JPs, and between 
and the parlements an intermediate la>cr of appeal courts ws 
‘he Prt‘sldlaiix (1552) Meanwhile, Commlssaires ~ ancestors of tte 
j^^'^onts - xverc sent out from time to Umc to supervise admin at the prov 
Umc the Gov mtcnsified its persecution of the Prot moi-cmcnt 
^ Edia of Fontainebleau (Dec 1547) handed control of the book trade o\er to 
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tresses. He was involved principally in (I) the Wars of Religion, (2) the post-war 
reconstruction and (3) the anti-Habsburg foreign policy. 

The French Wars of Religion soon involved him, as a leading Prot noble; and 
he 1st saw action under coligny in the fierce 3rd War (Aug 1568-Aug 1570) and 
gstinguished himself at the battle of Amay-le-Duc, Burgundy, on 25 July 1570. 
His marriage to the daughter of the Q Mother was part of the policy of ROProt 
reconciliation conducted by Coligny during his ascendancy at Court, 1570-72; 
ut Catherine de Medici used the opportunity, when the leading Hugs were all 
^ wedding, to perpetrate the Massacre of St Bartholomew 

p n -11 u imprisoned in the Louvre, but saved his life by turning 

RC, till he escaped in 1576 and recanted again. During the ensuing civil wars he 
tought with the Hugs and Pohtiques. One by one the leaders of both sides were 
^iminated until, with the death of the Q Mother’s youngest son, Frangois, 
engon, on 10 June 1584, he became recognized as heir to the throne by 
hei^y III himself; though the Cath League with the backing of Spain recog- 
nize ® uncle, Charles, Card de Bourbon, by the secret Tr of Joinvilie with 

Spam (Dec 1584). The Pp, Sixtus V, gave this latter view backing, when he 
excornmumcated Henry in Sept 1585. Forced to fight for his inheritance, Henry 

aZ 1 ® War of the three Hennes (Mar 1585- 

L^euf ^ Henries, Henry, D of Guise, leader of the 

K of Franr^ T^* ^ France, were both assassinated, leaving Henry as 

4 1589-May 1598), Heniy successfully 

Fmncl IhtSiect of^hP Firstly, he was the legitimate K of 
fhe Sh h^v 'r of the mass of Frenchmen. Secondly, 

mdSa^maLt it "“‘If 

nobility and bourgeoisie soon Innv h*? 2’““ nnd the body of the 

tion. Thirdly, the League was natronire/h 

enemy, who thus rallied French oatrinfic ^ Spain, the national 

weary masses of the French peasantry Innirf Henry. Fourthly, the w^' 

exploitations of the warrine nnhi/T ^o their K to deliver them from the 

now added 3 more advantages • careful timing, Henry 

Paris, the fanatical mob now'admm‘^'“t"“ Huly 1593), he entered 

.absolution from Pp Clement VIII iScnf iso’Ji received 

defeating or reconciling ihc leadcr «5 i Henceforth it was a question of 
all the other foreigners who had invad d driving out Philip II and 

same lime not losing ihc backinn of htt u weakness, while at the 

sufficient political skill and personal charm“f Henry was gifted with 

being chiefly enshrined in the 2 frrenf o,,? ° all his objects, his success 

Prots m the Edict of Kantes lAnr I 50 R\ ,, 1598; the truce w'ith the 

Vcrviivs (May 1 59S>. Ibe peace with Spain in the Tr of 

rcconunict.on of France .after the wars wn. . . 
mcntul Gov or c».onor.iic reform based on snnii ^*'ooght about by funda- 

shied o'" measures to restore l.iw ,nnd orrt fficory; but mainly con- 

of leeO’i'O people to assert them‘d T natural 

AS't co-.ccrrrv.. He.-ir/ v , s aide to a baH far as the Gov 

— .onrush'- on one .mii tk- fo-ee-, orrcst''fa'^ betv,ccn the centralizing 

riuf< thr ron-. n, nS by 


consiitutional devices. 
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asion, bribery and brute force Consulting daily with his Consell des 
6-strong inner nng of ministers, he issued oral as often as wntten 
insisted on being obeyed He sent out Intendants to bnng the wishes 
archy to bear more closely on prov Gov He reduced clientage and 
e He executed the over-mighty D dc Biron, who led a conspiracy 
m involving discontented Prots, separatist provs and at least 2 foreign 
He called no Estatcs-Gcn, and only once asked for money from a care- 
lected Assembly of Notables held at Rouen, Normandy, in 1597 In 
^ ^ , he did not aim to suppress the nobility, but rather to foster them as 
^ of the central Gov, instead of enemies of it Above all, his economic and 
'-Cial measures, carried out mainly by his chief mimster, sully, but inspired 
Cleary’s own knowledge and concern, gradually put France once more in a 
Jition to defend her frontiers and even aspire to extend them. In sum, he con- 
v icled the base from which richelieu, mazarin and louis xiv^were able 
enforce really radical policies of centralization and absolutism m their turn, 
Jucies which he himself would undoubtedly have followed, but for his untimely 

-ssassinatiotL 


^ ^°^lsn affairs, Henry pursued the traditional French policy of hostihty to 
2 7 branches of the House of Habsburg, Spain and Austria, and thus of fnend- 
with the Ottoman Emp, with the Pp, Vemee and Tuscany in Italy, with the 
ikT/ ^ Germany, and with the Dutch, whom he continued to support until 
Truce with Spam (Apr 1609) During the French Wars of Religion, Charles 
f^f^tiel I, D of Savoy, had captured the Piedmontese fortress of Saluzzo 
th hitherto provided France with a means of access to Italy, and 

men had invaded DauphinS and Provence (1590) In Aug 1600, Henry success- 
mly mvaded Savoy to make the D give Saluzzo back, but in the ensuing Tr of 
^yons (Jan 1601) he aUowed Savoy to keep the fortress, while France gamed 
■^^se, Bugey, Valromey and Gex - a valuable stretch of land N of Lyons 
the RhOne and SaOne In Germany he did all he could to get the Prot 
^ to act together and join Holland and France in war against Spam and the 
^ In 1609, when the D of JUlich and Oeves, 2 duchies on the lower Rhine 
jwrdenng the Netherlands, d without heirs, the Emp rudolf ii sent m Spanish 
°o^ to keep out the Prot claimants Seeing this as an opportunity to strike at 
'^’wburgs - and also to punish the Pr de coNofi, who had fled to Brussels 
Tr r c Charlotte de Montmorency, Henry’s latest passion - he signed the 
" ^wSbische Halle with the Prot Prs in Feb 1610, and the Tr of Brussolo 
j/^®''°y for an attack on Milan (Apr 1610) He was thus about to embark on a 
^e-sc^e war when a fanatical RC schoolmaster, Frangois Ravaillac, who was 
^oalized by the K’s traffic with heretics, stabbed him to death m his coach as 
du^ '^“Sht m a Pans traffic-jam The ensuing breakdown of royal authority 
inp"® minority of his son Louis Xm shows that the authority of the Crown 
mnee was still personal and not yet institutionalized 


vn (28 Jan 1457-21 Apr 1509) K of England (1485), the 1st Tudor, who 
y esublished the new dynasty on the throne 
?' Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond (whose father m the widow of 
V) and Margaret Beaufort (heiress of John of Gaunt’s second mamage, 
“S of the first, le the Lancastrians, having died out) — a descent which made 
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the Sorbonnc. The Chambre Ardente — a special central court created by Henry to 
tate criminal eases away from the Parlcmcnt of Paris - was given the monopoly 
Th these were later handed over to the new Prisidhiix. 

The Edict of Ecouen of June 1559 announced a determined elTort to eliminate 
the damned enterprises of the heretical enemies of our faith’ - a move now 
possible since the Tr of Cateau-Cambrisis had been signed and there was no 
longer any need to conciliate the Prot Prs of Germany. On the other hand, 
attempts, backed by the Crown, to establish a Jesuit college in Paris were for the 
time being frustrated by the opposition of the Paris Parlcmcnt and the Sorbonne. 
Meanwhile, Calvinism spread, not so much in the now-dcclining inland cities - 
where heresy had first taken root - as in the ports of the Atlantic, now in the van 
of economic growth. About 34 churches with ministers existed by 1558; and in 
May 1559 the 1st National Synod met m Paris, at which 72 congregations were 
repr^ented. This polarization between counter-reformation Catholicism 
and Creneva-based Calvinism generated much of the tension which provoked the 
FRENCH WARS OF RELIGION after Henry’s death 


^ 0573). K of France (1574) 

french wars OF religion, whosc Character and policies led to the 

w authority by the competing RC and Prot factions. 

He was the last of the Valois dynasty. ^ v. cuiu 

f “ and CATHERINE de medici (and her favourite child), 
def^tw in War^ of Religion, 

at Montc^m !r 03 Mar 1569) and coligNV 

Sr m^^af v.Tn?. gave him a reputation 

intellicent anH rf keeping with his effeminate nature. He was 
couN^ER-RFKnS*!!''^’ RWe and extravagant, oscillating behveen bouts of 

male harem hk .'^^lON rdigiosity and orgies of wasteful indulgence with bis 

^ IX, cLc under the 

Reside andencourae^ ih 0570-72), Henry placed his weight on the 

which brought about the M^sacre^oTst of the desperate measur^ 

consequent 4th War of RehS^S^ I57IT 

port of La Rochelle, Poitou until he Zr • the Hug 

Poland. There he had to agr^ to limii^t ceived news of his election as K 

turned Poland in effect into an aristocrai,°”^ Crown which 

were tolerated, as far as the nobles wer,» republic in which all religious faiths 
from these humiliations (June 15741 a,, ^ucerned; and he was glad to escape 
Charles DC, returning to France via ^ received news of the death of 

Rheims on 11 Feb 1575, and m Lome crowned at 

GUISE, on 14 Feb 1575: both ceremn ' cousin of Henry, D de 

Italianmerchantat Avignon. As K of l^mg financed by a loan from an 

lacked the industry and firmness to reforms, but 

the prestige of the Crown and prevent ^ through, or even to maintain 
magnates who were competing for the nullified by the 3 rival 

connections were (a) the Hugs, led bv nS ° country. These clientage 

Catholic League, led by Henry, D de ^^iture K henry iv, (b) the 

D deMontmorency-DamviIle. Henry PoUtigues, led by the 

2 j 4 under the disadvantage that, if he 
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defeated one group, its effect was to strengthen the other 2, and only weaken the 
Crown, m any case, what little success he did achieve was due mainly to the 
diplomatic skill of hfe mother. In the 5th War (Dec 1575-May 1516), he failed to 
defeat the semi-independent Huz-Poltllque State-within-a-State in the S, and 
conceded the most favourable terms so far achieved by the Hugs in the Tr of 
Monsieur In revenge. Guise formed the Catholic League (1576) Henry m his 
turn placed himself at its head (Jan 1577), m the hope of turning it to his own 
advantage, and launched out on the fairly successful 6th War (Mar-Sept 1577), 
at the end of which, by the Tr of Bergerac (1577), the Hugs lost most of their 
cccent concessions Henry then ordered all religious leagues to break up and, 
wth the help of his mother’s negotiations with the Hug and Politique leaders, 
he managed to mamtam peace m France from 1577 to 1584, except for the short 
and trivial 7th War (1579-80) However, the death of his younger brother, 
^anfois, D d’Alengon (now called Aiyou), on 10 June 1584 transformed the 
wuation by making the Hug leader, Henry of Navarre, the heir to the throne 
Henry recognized him as such, but Henry, D de Guise, refused. The revival of the 
t^th League led to the 8th War (War of the 3 Henries, Mar 15S5-Aug 1589), m 
wtach Henry lost control of most of his Kdom, occupied as it now became by the 
nlher 2 Henries and them foreign allies By the Tr of Nemours (1585) he bac^ 
*ne League and recognized the League-backed Card of Bourbon as his heir His 
'taiy failure, however, placed him agam at the Guises’ mercy On the Day o 
“^cades (12 May 1588) he was forced by the Paris mob - the proletarian wing 
01 the League - to flee from his own capital, but with Guise m mihtary control ot 
r, Henry was forced to capitulate once more, joirung the Lea^e by the 

"lict of Union (1588) At the Estates-Gen held at Blois in Oct 1588, the radi^ 
j^Pemnenccs of the League deputies turned Henry to desperate measures He 
Guise murdered in the royal antechamber while paying him a visit, and the 
^ day he had Guise’s brother, Louis, lolled These acts of violence did nothing 
_ Henry’s situation, for a 3rd Guise brother, Charles, D de Ma^nne, 

^ assumed the leadership Left with only a few castles on the Loire, Henry 
to the other extreme and jomed Navarre in an attack on Pans (Apr 1589), 
'y to be assassinated m his turn at St Cloud by Jacques C16ment, a young 
tJomlnican fnar 

(1^ ^ 1553-14 May 1610) K of France (1 589), K Henry IH o^^dva w 

bm Ht of the Bourbon dynasty and 1 of France’s greatest who 

successfully out of the trench wars of religion, and in Iw 
absni , ^^^^^hstruction made important contnbutions to the build-up o 
Sn^ anti-Habsburg tendency of French foreign poh^y ,, , nf 

^‘ome do Bourbon, D de Venddme, and Jeanne d Albr^. ^ 

'd as a culUvated daughter of Marguente d’Angoulfime, topt^ • 
deVT.^ythhit mainly under his mother’s supervision , m 1st H572)M i^ 
d ^^Bhter of K henry ii and Catherine de medici. and a^lhci 

™ H600) MARIE DE MEDICI, daughter ol ^ 

sS- r> of Tuscany, by whom he had the future K houts Mif 

“"Petuous, outdoor type, full of spint hhd humour, k 
Wy wcessively fond of the ladies, he was known as the i err yo 

K who got on vitjli with the common people, and had at leas 
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to the chief ^ncastrian claimant to the throne. As his father d (3 Nov 1456) 

widow) 

Herto at guardian William 

tome K ^ the Yorkist Edward IV 

heir, he wi taken bv hk S ^ his son made him the Lancastrian 

rV toed to eliminate him ^sper Tudor, to exile in Brittany, in case Edward 
T • him. There he collected a nucleus of exiles Ynrki«:t nc well 

of SSd MortonTo ^ John de Vere, Earl 

Henry Stipord 2nd D of attempt at a coup (led by 

1483) was a failure- Buckin<rhji^ °gham, and organized by Morton and Bray, 

was scattered by a storm w?feoutoSS“^t? 

Harfleur, Normandy on 1 Auc 14RS ^ ^ad attempt succeeded. Leaving 

at Milford Haven S Wales (7 Ana ^ expedition of c 2,000 men landed 

and defeated ^“^land via Shrewsbury 

1485 (God thus Showina hJrfu V ™ Bosworth, Leics, on 22 Aug 

on 30 Oct 1485 and confirmed h rightful king). He was crowned 

en^ his position by m Steth of York 048©?^“'' 

games! moteltdyTOOTous and nn^‘' *'>“8h fond of music and 

and his own chief minister who am pious, Henry was a working monarch 

the English throne He set him^^^^^ greatest statesmen to occupy 

learned to usrS^ ;ame mettr '"T" ^ '^e Yorkists, and in tiine 

and prestige of the Crown bv rn ® of restoring the authority 

• and stompLg r pr?L?w2?a^^ hs bankruptcy; (2) disciplining the 
royal courts of justice in or^rTo ^ ^ the effectiveness of the 

bastard feudahsm* and G"! arhtav' ^be danger to Jaw and order posed by 
internal rebellions no longer emove^ ^ secure international position that 
all late-medieval societiesfan^in En^andh^'^bS'''^ Problems were endemic in 
WARS OF THE ROSES; but Henrv bv fhp f r ^ senously aggravated by the 
them, not by means of new ‘Z 

personal management impartmg new dnW to^h^ *^1!?^ meticulous day-to-day 
The royal bankruptcy is ilSfed bv tha r n f’^^^binery of gov. 
from £120,000 in the late C14 to £50 000 m average annual revenue 

£140,000 by the end of hie m^InTaL “eft'a 

fortune), by gradually adopting the Yorkist mat?*?®? treasure (though not a 
revenues into the Chamber - a part of th/Sof aU his different 

treasure - where they could be Sited by K 

m the Exchequer - a Gov department ®®^big lost 

got what was due to him In the second nkS Z Z P^^®®» be made sure he 
by techmques of management which had been deveSS?^ bim 

by enforcing his rights down to the last farthS 

domam (swelled by the resumption of previouSf «r ^be royal 

confiscation of the property of attainted by the 

the customs rose by over 20% (helped, of coiLSv^fl?^’ 
economic activity which ocxmrred just before y general upturn in 

Morton, Bray, empson and Dudley, by oatieni i such as 

enforcement, increased the yield from benevolences ^^b legal 

^oans. pari taxes and 
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day detail This left the young K free to enjoy his sport and music and other 
diversions, including theology. He wrote a book Assertio Septem Sacramentorinn 
in 1521 against Luther’s De CaptMtate Babylomca of 1520, for which Pp 
Uo X named him Defender of the Faith (1521), a title permanently annexed to the 
&0Tvn by Act of Pari m 1543 In Gov, thou^, as ever, he was no roi famiani, 
but controlled overall policy, and made and broke mmisters In foreign affairs he 
uuacfaronisbcaUy revh^ the chivalnc spirit of the Hundred Years War (partly 
®sam to appease the nobility by givmg them a chance to let off steam abroad 
instead of at home), and wasted much blood and treasure in piointless attempts to 
ronquer France, sway the issue in the hadsburg-v alois wars, and dommate 
European diplomacy at a time when Henry VIl’s policy of peace and commercial 
ni^ansion was more m keepmg with English resources and long-term needs, and 
when the great Contmental powers, France, Spam and the Emp, though glad of 
the English alliance, were quite strong enou^ to leave Henry entirely isolated and 
^ored at critical moments He fought France (1511-14) as a member of the 
“Oiy I^gue m a war involving (a) the unsuccessful Anglo-Spanish attack on 
^uitaine m 1512; (b) the invasion of France (Henry was there from June to 
^ 1513), the joint victory with the Emp Maximilian i at the Battle of the 
purs on 16 Aug 1513 (a cavalry action near Gumegate), the capture of Thfirou- 
anne on 24 Aug and Toumai on 24 Sept 1513, (c) the battle of Flodden on 
_ where K iames iv of Scots was defeated and killed while mvading 
'h alliance with France, and (d) the Anglo-French peace Tr of Aug 1514, 
^i^ Mary Tudor m K louis xii of France For the next 7 years - 
15-21 - England’s role was diplomatic the organizmg by Wolsey of the 
UTOpean peace of 1518 m the Tr of London, the negobations with K francis i 
oFrance at the Field of the Qoth of Gold, June 1520, the negotiations with the 
^**^h-hES V m England m May 1520 and at Gravehnes on the coast of 
landers in July 1520 Dunng the 2 penods of war between Charles V and 
^cisI(the5thand6thHabsburg-Va]oisWars, 1521-6 and 1526-9) Henry first 
f mediate m 1521 Then he joined Charles V and the D de Bourbon and 
1 ^ which mvolved his 2nd major mvasion of France (Aug- 

1523), his unsuccessful siege of Boulogne, and catastrophic thrust towards 
hel which, through lack of money, he was limi ted to diplomacy agam, 

♦E ^ to the French side from 1526 to 1529, and in general witness- 

^ tnumph of Charles V m the battle of Pavia in 1 525, the Sack of Rome and 
capture of the Pp in 1527, and the battle of Landriano m 1529 Charles made 
b_, *^®^Ep (Tr of Barcelona, 1529) and with France (Tr of Cambrai, 1529) 

d Henry s back, and was then m a posibon to use his control over the 
1529 Henry’s divorce from Catherine of Aragon, who was his aunt 

Dunng these years Henry earned through momentous changes under 
e guidance of Thomas Cromwell, who replaced Wolsey as chief minister, and 
^omas CRANMER, who was Archbp of Canterbury from Mar 1533 onwards 
O ^ personally ^vas concerned, this penod saw his divorce from 

ISW Aragon (May 1533) and his mamage to Q Arme Boleyn (Jan 

on 7 provided Henry wdth a daughter, the future Q Elizabeth i, 

his 3i^ r executed for treasonable adultery (19 May 1536) He m 

after ^our, on 30 May 1536, but she d on 24 Oct 1537, shortly 

Giving bnth to the future K edward vi on 12 Oct 1537 His 4th marriage 
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to the homely Q Anne of Cleves (Jan 1540) was but one element in Cromwell’s 
political alignment with the Protestant German Prs, which had been made 
necessary by the temporary alliance in 1538-9 of the usually warring Emp 
Charles V and K Francis I of France. This marriage was not consummated, but 
was declared null and void (July 1540), as soon as the foreign crisis was over. In 
public affairs, the need for a divorce from Catherine of Aragon released the log- 
jam of the English Reformation, a complex development whose main elements 
were: (a) the breach with Rome (enacted in the Act in Restraint of Appeals of 
1533 and the Act in Restraint of Annates of 1534); (b) the establishment of the 
K as Head of the Ch of England (Act of Supremacy of 1534); (c) the dis- 
solution OF THE MONASTERIES (1536-40). Thcse changes, which had pro- 
found cultural, social, economic and political consequences in English history, 
were effected by Acts of Pari, and formed part of Cromwell’s revolutionary 
policy of making Crown and Pari the sovereign authority in England, and of 
wtablishing the omnicompetence of statutes. These years also saw Cromwell’s 
important admin reforms in the royal Council, the Council of the North, the 
Exchequer, and the royal Household ; as well as the incorporation of Wales into 
the English system of gov, and the start of the Poor Law. Moreover, the picriod . 
saw the resolute enforcement of the Reformation on the country at large and the 
vigorous suppression of opposition: eg the execution of Bp John fisher and 
Sir Thomas more, and the suppression of the most dangerous revolt of the 
reign, the Pilgrimage of Grace, which set aflame the northern counties in 1536 
and 1537. At this stage Henry regarded the Reformation as simply a series of 
polnical changes, and in the Act of 6 Articles of 1539, and in other measures, he 
set ms face agaiMt any doctrinal drift in the direction of Protestantism. And this 
s t to the religious right was one move in the obscure political game which now 
led to the downfall and execution of Cromwell on 28 July 1540, and the rise to 
power of the conservative group led by the 3rd D of Norfolk, and Bp Stephen 
^RDiNER. Henry was displeased with Cromwell’s policy of joining the German 
and especially its side-effect, the marriage to Anne of Cleves. On the other 
hmd, he w^ very pleased by Gardiner’s theological restraint, and by Norfolk’s 
^t^^rine Howard, who was now brought to Court to become 
the K s 5th wife on the day of Cromwell’s execution. 

egotistical Henry held the mistaken belief 
self wise and industnous enough to govern the country by him- 

r-Finra minister. Instead, the Privy Council was in day-to-day 

thfadulteS Iff o r decisions of the K. These years also brought 

6th J Howard, her execution (13 Feb 1542), and Henry’s 

contimiatinn v> F PaiT, who Survived him. They also witnessed the 
the conservatives f ^ k Henry holding a middle position between 

At the same time’ ^ Norfolk and Gardiner, and the radicals, led by Cranmer. 
and John of leaders emerged, led by Edward seymour 

Hem; moran af ° In foreign affairs, 

past Cromwell ^sain, now that the Reformation crisis was 

^ I war again. His main 

tned and failed tn France. Scotland occupied him greatly as he 

TambTv ^ by ^ing to wLat K 

. h tned diplomacy (1541), then sent Norfolk in Oct 1542 to raid 
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the country as far as Kelso, an invasion which roused a Scottish counter-attack 
which was defeated at Solway Moss, Cumberland, on 24 Nov 1542 was 

now sucked deeper intd the hopeless task of dominating Scotland y orming, 
under the 2nd Earl of Arran, a pro-English, Prot party in order to oust 
Beaton and the Pro-French, Cath party Henry forced the Scots to accept tM 
Tr of Greemvich (July 1543), wluch was supposed to bnng peace and tne marriage 

of the infant MARY, Q OF SCOTS and the future K Edward VI On the success 

coup of Beaton and the Franco-Catholics, however, Henry sent Seymour on a 
punitive raid as far as Edinburg in May 1544, a mistake which inade toe Scots 
more anti-English than ever Probably Henry’s chief motive m thus bei^ming 
Involved m Scottish affairs was his desire to head off the Scots from comng to 
the aid of his chief preoccupation, France France was involved in e 
Habsburg-Valois War of 1542-4, and Henry now mvaded her for toe 3rd time 
In accordance with his aUiance with Charles V (Feb 1544), he dispat^ed » lar^ 
amy to Calais in June 1544, and followed himself on 14 June 1544 He rapturcu 
Boulogne on 18 Sept 1544, but faded to take Montreuil, or advance on twis (as 
he had promised the Emp) The latter now made toe Tr of Crdpy with 
behind Henry’s back (Sept 1544) After the failure of French attempts to re 
Boulogne from the sea (1545), peace was brought by toe Tr of Ardres (J^ 
1546), whereby Boulogne was to return to France m 8 years’ tune on payment o 
2 nullion crowns This was small compensation for the 
war which had led Henry to undo toe work of Cromwell and K Henry vu oy 
debasing the coinage, contracting high-interest loans at Antwerp an 
‘he gams of the Dissolution of the Monasteries By this Ume, though planning 
further Continental involvement. Henry was past leading amnies Gros^ ove^ 
'^ight and suffenng from vancose ulcers (or osteomyelitis - the sc^ty i 
Points to either) he was carried about in a chair and hauled upstairs y mac i 
Beset by recurrent fevers, be d m the Palace of Westminster 

Hamanism The name given to the ideas of the Humanists le the C15 and O ^ 
scholars who studied and taught the humaniUes (grammar, rhetone, “isiory, 
poetry and moral philosophy), in part by reading the standard ^tin and, to 
lesser extent, Greek authors In other words, in place of medieval scholasticism, 
the humanists made classical antiquity too basis of toe W Europrari cducationa 
system and cultural outlook for the next four centuries They did not hav^ 
wherent philosophy, but the mam feature of tocir outlook (which devcloi^ 
first in Renaissance Florence) was enthusiasm for the dignity of m^, an 
discovery of man through history and contemporary affairs Brcfcmng the 
oetivc to the contemplative life, they became involved in Gov as junsw ano 
diplomats, and produced works of political theory and '“story character^ b> 
clear analytical powers and down-to-carth political and psj-chological realism 
In the religious field, where the classical authors were regard^ .^a wunre 
'’•isdorn on a level with the Bible and the Fathers, and where the ^ 

^■cre rcscrutinizcd in the light of the humanists’ new 1 nowlcdgc of langu 
'Ucreture and histoiy. there was a shift of interest nwa> from the abstracti^s ol 
'beology to the problems of leading the good Chnslian dail) hfc. and from re 
PJrnmarcs, tlic invocation of saints, mdulBenccs and d'bcr popu a 
<0 eieroai salvation, to the mdividual’s direct relationship walh God Moreovc , 
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their belief in the fundamental similarity (beneath the apparent diversity) of all 
religious beliefs (Christian or not) led to their support for toleration and the 
quest for international peace. Humanism flourished in the advanced urban 
centres, and was as much a lay as a clerical movement ; it represents the invasion 
of laymen into scholarship and culture, hitherto a clerical monopoly, and hclpcd_ 
to prepare the way for the catholic reformation and the reformation. 
Humanists were strongly critical of the ignorance and corruption of the clergy; 
and their more accurate texts of the sources of Christianity provided them wth 
ammunition against the conservatism of the Ch authorities. On the other hand, 
the humamsts were not modem rationalists or natural scientists; they were much 
involved with Platonic mysticism and Christian piety (especially in N Europe); 
they must also be distinguished from those C20 believers in a non-theistical 
morality also called ‘humanists’. (See more, colet, Erasmus, lefevre 
d’^taples etc.) 

Hntten, Uincli von (21 Apr 1488-29 Aug 1523) German Humanist, poet, satirist 
of the clergy, and leader in the knights’ war. 

ed at the Benedictme monastery at Fulda, but abandoned the monastic life to 
become a wandering scholar and poet. Visited Italy, 1512-17 to study law, 
adopted humanism, and became a German patriot, a pro-Lutheran pamphlet- 
^r, and ideologist of the Knights. A supporter of Reuchlin, he contributed to 
ms Letters of Obscure Men, 1515-17, a sharp satire on Dominican and other 
c en^ enemies of Humanism; and then m 1520 he came under the protection 
o Franz von sickingen, the robber-kmght and military protector of Prot- 
estantism. As a result of defeat in the Knights’ War, 1522-3 - which he helped to 

inspire - he fled to Basle, then to Zurich m Sv/itzerland, where zwingli shel- 
tered him. 


^dependents (Cong^egationaUsts) Enghsh puritans who followed calvin’s 
^ except for their insistence on the autonomy of each congregation, and 
ere ore on the necessity for toleration; though many of them were not against 
torr^g a federation of Independent congregations so long as it did not possess 

^^t each congregation should support its 
vol^tary contributions. Commg mainly from the lower middle classes, 
T mto the property owners by their desire to abolish tithes and 
^ “ the Westminster Assembly under Oliver crom- 

their Presbyterian system there worked out, and spread 

file of the New lower classes, especially among the rank and 

dt Cromwell’s support. They must 

fHARLEsI). ‘Independents’, a pohtical grouping the Long Pari 

couNTBE-RETOlMf-?!^?,? ^ INQUISITION as an important agent of the 

June 1966. evised from time to time, it was suppressed m 

Indulgences Strictly, were granted only by popes, and only to sinners after con- 
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industrialized decades later, were at first dependent upon the importation of 
Bntish technicians. Capital was also available in large quantities (the rate of 
interest was low) thanks to the National Debt, the banking system, and the other 
institutions associated with the ‘Financial Revolution’. Moreover, the enclosures 
and other improvements in agriculture - which would have amounted to an 
Agrarian Revolution if they had not been spread over several centuries — made 
their contribution by providing food for the rising population, labour for the 
factories, and some of the raw materials needed by industry. Finally, the inno- 
vations that the textile industry adopted to meet the rising demand were such 
that changes in this sector — cotton rather than wool — had repercussions over the 
whole economy. Spinning was revolutionized by James Hargreaves’ spinning- 
jenny (1766), which enabled one hand labourer to spin many threads at a time; 
and by Richard Arkwright’s water-frame (1769) and Samuel Crompton’s mule 
(1779), which replaced hand labour altogether, and required power to drive them: 
first water-power, then steam. In weaving, John Kay’s flying shuttle (1733) 
doubled the width of cloth that one person could weave (though it did not come 
into general use until after 1760); while Edmund Cartwright’s power loom (1784) 
eventually enabled weaving to catch up with spinning. Because of the size of the 
textile industry , these changes set up chain reactions in other sectors which soon 
affected the whole economy. Steam power was developed first by Thomas 
Newcomen with his atmospheric steam-engine whose reciprocating motion made 
It smtable for pumping the water out of mines (1708); then by James Watt, whose 
many improvements (1765) produced a very efficient steam-engine with a rotary 
motion that could be apphed to textile and other machinery. Iron production 
could also expand, thanks to Abraham Darby’s discovery (1709) of a method of 
smelting the ore with coke, which, when it spread (1760 onwards), freed smelting 
from Its dependence on shrinking supplies of timber, and located it on coalfields 
instead of m forests. Similar developments occurred in the forging side of the 
iron mdus^ when improvements such as Henry Cort’s puddling and rolling 
processes (1784) enabled vastly mcreased quantities of high-quality iron to 
replace wood and stone in many sectors of the economy - to such a degree that, 
mf century saw a veritable ‘iron mania’. As factories went up 

industrial cities grew, the changes in these chief industries 
and tn all another, to transport (eg road and canal construction), 

confinijp<! accelerating that mutual interaction which still 

continues, and which has smce revolutionized life in all its aspects. 

^ similar to the Spanish inquisition set up to 

ml underS^ by PP PAUL III (by the Bull Licet ab initio in July 

lA enthusiastic leadership of Gian Pietro Caraffa (later Pp PAUL 

the couNTEa'^Ernt Inquisition in Spain. An important agent of 

Sen the inoSnHni centralized in Rome what hitherto had 

Protestantism in Ttoi possessed by all bps in their dioceses. It eliminated 

to the RC success tried to ward off inteUectual threats 

Brimo (burned 1600'i those posed by the pantheism of Giordano 

Copernicus and CalL (d«lar^ 
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1648), Ireton in London, with a clear-eyed appreciation of political realities and 
the will for decisive action, took the courageous decisions to capture the K 
(30 Nov 1648), and use force against Pari (Pride’s Purge, 6 Dec 1648) which 
transformed the political situation. Cromwell acquiesced, and then Ireton 
provided the drive behind the revolutionary moves to put the K on trial and 
execute him (Jan 1649). Soon after, Ireton was Cromwell’s 2 i/c in Ireland 
(1649-51), but d soon after capturing Limerick after a prolonged siege. 


Isabella I (22 Apr 1451-26 Nov 1504) Q of Castile (1474), whose marriage to 
K FERDINAND of Aragon (1469) united the 2 Kdoms later known as Spain, the 
2 rulers being known as the ‘Catholic Kings’, the title given them by Pp Alex- 
ander VI (1494). 

Daughter of K John H of Castile and his 2nd wife, Isabella of Portugal. She 
and her husband ruled jointly m both Kdoms (see Ferdinand ii). 


Ivan in (The Great) (22 Jan 1440-27 Oct 1505) Grand Pr of Moscow (1462), 
who played a leading part in the build-up of the Principality of Moscow, the 
basis of modem Russia. 

Son of Vasily n, Grand Pr of Moscow; m'lst (1452) Prss Maria Borisovna of 
neighbouring Tver (d 22 Apr 1467. leaving a son, Ivan Molodoi*); m 2nd (1472) 
Sofia (or Zoe) Palaeologa (niece of the last E Roman Emp and ward of Pp 
Paul n), by whom he had the future v asily hi. 

Tall, thin and round-shouldered, Ivan was ruthless and painstaking in the 
pursuit of his vision of Russia as a great united State under an absolute ruler: a 
conception beyond the imagination of any of his brothers or rival Prs. He greatly 
accelerated the process of the ‘gathering of Russia’ which his predecessors had 
initiated, increasing Moscow’s territory from the mere 600 square miles of the 
1340s to the 15,000 of the 1460s. This in-gathering was necessary because early 
medieval Russia — Kievan Russia — had been overrun by the Mongol invaders of 
the Golden Horde (1240), and its people had been broken into 3 main fragments: 
the Great Russians, the Ukrainians and the White Russians. The Great Russians 
(unlike the other 2) became cut off from W Europe, broke up into a large number 
of small appanages, regressed into subsistence agriculture, and survived by 
paymg tribute to the Khan of the Golden Horde. One of these appanages, 
Moscow, beginning as ‘a minor plunderer, lying around a corner in ambush for 
^ neighbours’ (Klyuchevsky) eventually took the lead. Favoured by good 
fortune, aided by a central position at the cross-roads of the Russian road- and 
nver-system (bringing both economic and military advantages), but above all 
dnven on by a line of dynamic' Grand Prs, Moscow absorbed its Great Russian 
neighbour one by one till it was powerful enough to assume the political and 
rehgmus leaderehip of all the Russians, and in addition to lay claim to the rest of 
the IGevan inheritance; the Ukrainians and the White Russians. This involved 
w^ct wth the remmning Great Russians, struggles with the Golden Horde to 
the E and S, wars with Lithuania and the Livonian Knights to the W, and the 
^^'itfah 4 Moscow itself. The reign of Ivan m brought pro- 

purchased the principality of Yaroslavl (1463), and the 
remaming half of the prmcipaUty of Rostov (1474). In 2 campaigns (1471, 1477) 
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was the Ch, the leader of which, the Metropolitan, fixed his Iicadquartcrs in 
Moscow from 1328 onwards. When Constantinople (the 2nd Rome) recognized 
the supremacy of the Pp (Council of Florence, 1439), Moscow took an inde- 
pendent line; and when Constantinople fell to the Turks (1453), Moscow regarded 
herself as the 3rd Rome, the centre of Christianity. Ivan, for his part, assumed by 
his marriage to Sofia the leadership of the whole Orthodox Ch, and, possibly 
under her influence, employed It^ian architects and other W experts, and 
adopted the elaborate Byzantine court ceremonial. Moreover, he advertised the 
range of his ambitions by calling himself by the Greek and Roman titles of 
‘Autocrat’ and ‘Tsar’ of ‘All Russia’, and by using as his crest the doublc- 
headed eagle of Byzantium. 

The succession question caused much trouble in the period from the death of 
his eldest son Ivan Molodoi to the end of the reign, giving rise to a fierce struggle 
between Ivan Molodoi’s wife, Elena (backing their son Dmitri) and Ivan Ill’s 
2nd wife, Sofia (backmg their son Vasily). As there was no established rule to 
gmde him in his choice between his grandson by his 1st wife and his son by his 
2nd, Ivan hesitated to pronounce, especially as the parties led by the 2 mothers 
were tied up with clashes over foreign policy, struggles between magnates and 
dvoryme^ and disputes over a heretic^ movement in the Ch known as the 
Judaizers. Ivan’s old age was thus plagued by treasonable conspiracies and 
incipient civil war, while his former cunning was blunted by alcohol. He first 
crowned Dmitri as Grand Pr (Feb 1498), but later switched to Vasily (Apr 1502). 
Dmitri and Elena were arrested (Apr 1502) and later suflered violent deaths, 
while Vasily m succeeded without trouble. 


Ivan rV (‘The Terrible’) (25 Aug 1530-18 Mar 1584) Grand Pr of Moscow (1533), 
Tsar of Russia (1547), who conquered Kazan, Astrakhan and Siberia from the 
Mongols, but failed to establish Russia on the Baltic, in spite of strenuous efibrts. 
Notorious for the pathological savagery of his methods, he made important 
^ntributions to the build-up of autocracy, trampling on the Prs and magnates 
(boyars), consolidating the serving nobility (dvoryaue), and reforming the admin 
and the army; though leaving Russia in a state of thorough exhaustion, the 
prelude to the time oe troubles. 


Eld son of VASILY iii and his 2nd wife, Elena Glinskaya; ed in the traditional 
religious manner, he seems to have been warped by the fear and neglect in which 
he was left as a boy, especially after the sudden death (possibly by poison) of his 
mother (3 Apr 15^). After a period of misrule by alternating factions of boyars 
he was crowned ‘Tsar and Grand Pr of all Russia’ - the 1st such - on 16 Jan 

himself. He m 1st (1547) Anastasia Romanovna 
SSrm J from a short-h'st of.beauties from all over 

Sr Romanov, was the grandfather of Tsar michael, 

S in love-match produced 3 sons, Dmitri 

^ Circassian beauty, Maria Temiyukovna (d 1629); 3id 
skala Aleksivna Koltov- 

Whom he had a son, Dmitn. (The last 4 were essentially mistresses, as they lacked 
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the formal blessing of the Ch ) Uncontrollably agitated by extremes of violent 
passion, he oscillated behvecn drunken sensuality one day and morbid rcbgiosity 
the next, between cruelty and tender affection, bkween paranoiac aloofness from 
his Prs and boyars and fiery eloquence before the assembled masses His Russian 
ruckname, Ivan Grozny!, is better translated as ‘the Dread’ or ‘the Awe- 
Inspinng’ than ‘the Tcmble’ 

His Minonty, 1 533-47, was haunted by the bloody rivalries of boyar factions 
intent on castrating the autocracy and plondcnng the commumty, while anarchy 
and poverty stalked the land. At first his mother’s family, the Glinskys, svero m 
the saddle, after her death, the Belskys alternated with the Shuiskys Ivan, aged 
13, suddenly mtervened m Dec 1543 and had Andrei Shuisky tom limb from 
hmb by a pack of hounds, a coup which brought the Glinskys back mto power 
again His terrorized childhood, which he somehow survived without bemg 
murdered, not only damaged his psyche It also showed him his main political 
task at home the destruction of the Prs and boyars 
His ‘Good’ Penod, 1547-63, was characterized by reforms at home and suc- 
cessful aggression abroad. 

At home, (i) he ran- the central Gov with the advice of an mfonnal inner ring 
known as the Chosen Council (Jzbrarmaya rada), the leaders of which were 3 
favountes. his confessor, Silvester, a household official, Alexei Adashev; and the 
MetropoUtan, Makary. The overall tendency was to continue the poheies of 
IVAN in and vasily hi- le to strengthen the centralizing autocracy by replacing 
the independent Prs and boyars with serving nobles (dvoryane) (lO He sum- 
moned the 1st Assembly of the Land izemsJcH sober) - the equivalent of the Paris 
and Estates of the W - and harangued it on Red Square m Feb 1549, seeking wide 
support for his projected reforms m law and local Gov (iii) In the Legal Code 
{siidebnllc) of June 1550 he substantially revised and expanded the Sudebnik of 
Ivan ni (1497) in the Adds of property-relations, local gov and nulrtary pro- 
cedure, in particular cxinfirming the law that peasants could leave their masters 
only on or about St George’s Day (26 Nov), and only if they had paid their dues 
(iv) In local gov, his aim was to reduce the oppression inflicted on the pubhc by 
his District Govs (.nastavnihy) and Local Govs (yolostely) by encouragmg the 
appointment of Sheriffs (gufinfe starosty^ and other elected local officials, to put 
down crime, collect taxes and supervise the bureaucrats from Moscow A start 
was also made on the replacement of the konnlenle system — hterally, ‘feedmg’ — 
whereby the unpaid Govs extorted their incomes from the unfortunate population 
under their care — by direct payments from the Treasury (v) In the Ch, the so- 
called Hundred-Chapter CouncU (stoglavnti sobor) of 1551 approved the Sudebnik, 
reformed many abuses, merged all the regional saints into one all-Russian calen- 
dar, and successfully resisted schemes to subject the C3i to the State and take 
away its property (vi) In the army (1550) a regular, paid and pnvileged unit of 
musketeers called the Streltsy (or ‘shooters’) was formed, eventually numbenng 
20,000 men, gamsoned in towns all over Russia Moreover, a decree of 1556 
compelled every lord - whether his land was a hereditary holding ivotchina) or 
conditional upon service (jiomestle) - to provide and equip a man and a mount 
for cvefy umt of land he held At the same time, the top command structure was 
SreaUy unified and discipline tightened by the partial abolition of mestnlchestvo, a 
gradation of ranks which had hitherto frozen the boyars in an unalterable 
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the formal biasing of the Ch ) Uncontrollably agitat^ by ^treiBM of ^ol^ 
passion, he oscillated between drunken sensuahty one day and morbid rehgiMity 
the next, between cruelty and tender affection, between p^oiac alooto from 
his Prs and boyars and fiery eloquence before the assembled ma^es Rumim 

nickname, Ivan Groznyi, is better translated as ‘the Dread or the Awe- 
Inspinng’ than ‘the Temble’. 

His Minonty, 1533-47, was haunted by the bloody rivalnes of boye^ facUom 
intent on castraUng the autocracy and plundering the commumty, wMe anarcny 
and poverty stalked the land. At first his mother’s family, the Ghnskys, were in 
the saddle, after her death, the Belskys alternated with the Shuiskys Ivan, aged 
13, suddenly intervened in Dec 1543 and had Andrei Shuisky tom hmb om 
lanb by a pack of hounds, a coup which brought the Ghnskys back mto power 
again. His terrorized childhood, which he somehow survived without being 
murdered, not only damaged his psyche It-also showed him his mam pohtical 
task at home the destruction of the Prs and boyars. 

His ‘Good* Period, 1547-63, was characterized by reforms at home and suc- 


cessful aggression abroad. 

At home, (1) he ran the central Gov with the advice of an informal inner nng 
known as the Chosen Council (librarutaya radd), the leaders of which were 3 
favourites, his confessor, Silvester, a household ofifidal, Alexei Adashev, and the 
Metropolitan, Makary. The overall tendency was to contmue the pohcies of 
IVAN niand vasily hi le to strengthen the centralizing autocracy by replacmg 
the independent Prs nnH boyars with serving nobles {dvoryane) (u) He sum- 
moned the 1st Assembly of the Land (zemsicii sobor) — the eqmvalent of the Paris 
and Estates of the W - and harangued it on Red Square m Feb 1549, seeking wide 
Support for his projected reforms in law and local Gov (iii) In the Legal Code 
(sudebnilc') of June 1550 he substantially revised and expanded the Sudebnik of 
Ivan m (1497) in the fields of property-relations, local gov and m i l i ta r y pro- 
cedure, in particular confirming the law that peasants could leave their masters 
only on or about St George’s Day (26 Nov), and only if they had paid their dues, 
(iv) In local gov, his aim was to reduce the oppression i nfl icted on the public by 
his District Govs Otastavnilcy) and Local Govs (yohstely) by encouragmg the 
appomtraent of Sheriffs (gubnle starosiy) and other elected local oflflcmls, to put 
flown crime, collect taxes and supervise the bureaucrats from Moscow A start 
was also made on the replacement of the kormlenie system - hterally, ‘feeding’ - 
whereby the unpaid Govs extorted their mcomes from the unfortunate populaUon 
Under their care — by direct payments from the Treasury, (v) In the Ch, the so- 
called Hundred-Chapter Council istoglavnii sobor") of 1 551 approved the SudebrdlCf 
reformed many abuses, merged all the regional samts mto one all-Russian calen- 
dar, and successfully resisted schemes to subject the Ch to the State and take 
away Its property (vO In the army (1550) a regular, paid and privileged unit of 
musketeers called the Streltsy (or ‘shooters’) was formed, eventually numbenng 
^»000 men, garrisoned m towns all over Russia, Moreover, a decree of 1556 
compelled every lord - whether his land svas a hereditary holdmg Ivotcliind) or 
condiUonal upon service Ipomestie) - to provide and equip a man and a mount 
for cscry unit of land he held At the same tune, the top command structure was 
Sready unified and discipline tightened by the pa^al abohtion of mestnichestvo, a 
Sradauon of ranks which had hitherto frozen the boyars in on unalterable 
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execution of ordure ' ^ of military talent difficult and the prompt 

chanees wa.*? tn rai'c society, the effect of most of the above 

peasants below - a ^ ^ i expense of the boyars above and the 

reinforced A<: thp^ change which the economic development of Russia 

national and advanced beyond subsistence farming into an era of 
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made 3 unsuccessful attain 0545 1S41-S 154 ^^'" 

Storm after a land anH ^549-50), and then took the city by 

an important place in the cr^tlon of ffie Oct 1552 - a triumph which has 

Khanate of Astrakhan at ° of the Russian national consciousness, (ii) The 

givi„gtussia“oTeCh^ 

3rd of the Mongol hordes fh>- T^h ^ f ^ Por trade down to the Caspian, (iii) The 
far away a^o^ the s?e^ ^n Ivan’s view too 

II to permit of a successful attark^^^S^"^ ^ hacked by the Turkey of sulaiman 
War (1558 onwards). Thou^ some ^ h^s Livonian 
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Knights in order to makf» mm • J^^Ame from the decadent Livonian 
advantages of which he was fuUy aware of 

Chancellor to Moscow (1553) and the foi^^ar voyage of Richard 

attacks were at first suc^ssfnl . f^^ation of the Muscovy Co (1555). His 

towns. The Livonian Order first air many other 

with It (Nov 156irthe SaS MaX ^^^P^ ^559) and then merged 

still made successful inroads taking p^i ^he D of Courland; yet Russia 

her control of tSw DvT^’ ^ 1563, a victory which gave 

The reign of terror (1564-84) arnsp «r t,- j 
and the worsening political situation On ft. Aetenorating mental condition 
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over policy. His mind had been incurahlv nnic^’ m council and clashes 

childhood, and in Mar 1553, when he fell seriousr^-u^^”!f ^ boyars from early 

was d^ply offended to observe how 

round his sick-bed, ignoring his wishes to supnort 

tion of Moscow by fire and other calanuties fed his^ destruc- 

with his closest advisers, Silvester and Adashev mf ^ 1560, he broke 

many of their supporters. The same year hiq wir^A ^ ^ett court, and he executed 
with further suspicions. His days and nights beca1lH^*^^!f ?°^Aing his mind 
sex, sadism and prayer. In the political fidd hi.; 2 m..* °f Arink, 

autocracy and extending the frontiers - reouireH “ ‘=°usolidating the 

servitors in the army and the bureaucracy But the ®ver-expanding force of 
smlu unless provided w..h cslutes and peasants, and c^omT o? 
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both only the boyars could provide (the Ch being too strong to be despoiled at 
that time) Thus personal drives and political necessities conspired to produce 
the notonous Oprtclmlita 

The Opnchnina (1564—75) - a separate royal State within the State, manned by 
opnclmiky, a specially selected guard — was created out of boyar estates It seems 
to have bwn boyar treacheries m the Livonian War, capped by the defection to 
Lithuania (Apr 1564) of his close friend and leadmg gen, Pr A. M Kurbsky, that 
finally unhinged the Tsar’s mind. On 3 Dec 1564 he took his household to 
Alexandrovsk (100 km NE of Moscow), announcing his abdication. The ternfied 
citizens of Moscow, led by their clergy, begged him to stay at their head (Jan 
1565), and he agreed on condition he was given despotic powers. He returned to 
the capital on 3 Feb 1565, prematurely bald and old, the victim of a psychological 
crisis Henceforth ha cut himself off from normal society, surroimdmg himself 
with his dhte, the opnclmiky Dressed m black and riding black horses, they eventu- 
ally numbered 6,000 and the land they ruled occupied half the kingdom (The 
other half - called the zemshchlna — continued to be governed by the boyars' 
dium and other traditional organs.) In order to provide for the oprlchniky, Ivan 
brutally uprooted about 12,000 boyars from their estates that wmter and forced 
them to colonize new laud on the frontiers Any sign of opposition was dealt with 
in a s imil a r ly arbitrary fashion. Philip, the samtly MetropoUtan, who dared to 
criticize the way the oprlchniky terrorized the pubhc, was defrocked, and then 
strangled m Dec 1569 'When Ivan suspected the city of Novgorod of plannmg to 
defect to Lithuania, he destroyed it and killed about 60,000 inhabitants, an orgy 
of cruelty m which he took a personal part (Jan-Feb 1570) Later, on 25 July 
1570, he tortured and killed over 200 citizens of Moscow - mcludlng close 
advisers - whom he suspected of supportmg Novgorod. Unfortunately for Ivan, 
defeats by the Mongols and the Lithuamans soon showed the Oprichnina to be a 
failure, and from 1572 to 1575 he wound it up, mergmg the oprichniky with the 
army, and returning at least some of the confiscated estates 
Abroad, (0 the Crimean Khan mvaded Russia and on 24 May 1571 put all 
Moscow to the flames except the Kretnlm, taking away about 100,000 prisoners 
(li) In the Llvomau War his enemies, Lithuania and Poland, merged mto one 
State (Union of Lubhn, 1569) and on 14 Dec 1575 elected the able Stephen 
Bdthory, Pr of Transylvania, as their K Ivan at first had success, conquermg the 
whole of Livonia except Riga and Reval (1576), but Bdthory, as well as Sweden, 
was soon ready for the counteivattack Sweden sviped out the Russian army at 
Wenden, Livonia (21 Nov 1578) and then drove the Russians out of Karelia and 
Narva (1580) Stephen Bdthory retook Polotsk (30 Aug 1579), captured Velikie 
Luki (4 Sept 1580), and then attacked Pskov (26 Aug 1581), but foiled to take it. 
Amidst these disasters, Ivan was forced to abandon his prime object, a foothoid 
on the Baltic. In fact, it was an ambition that Russia had to postpone till the 
reign of peter i. In Ae Tr of Jam-Zapolsky with Poland-Lithuama (Jan 1582) 
and m the Tr of Pliussa (May 1583) with Sweden, he gave up all his Baltic con- 
quests (ifi) In Siberia he was more successful Hero the great trading and colon- 
izing family of Stroganov, employing a Cossack band under Ermak Timofeev, 
crossed the Urals and defeated the Siberian Khan on 23 Oct 1581, takmg the 
capital, Iskcr, 3 days later. The Khanate was annexed to Russia 
The end took place amid total disaster. On IS Nov 1581, Ivan had a sudden fit 
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England abroad, and weakened the monarchy at home in its constitutional 
potters, religious authority, financial health and popular prestige 
Son of MARY, Q OF SCOTS and her 2nd husband, Damlcy; and m 1567 
proclaimed K on the enforced abdication of his mother, ed under the hard- 
hearted Puntan tyranny of George Buchanan and Peter Young (who had studied 
under Beza at Geneva), he emerged fluent m English, Latin and French, and 
competent in Italian, with an insatiable thirst for theology, a dreary penchant for 
pedantry, and a number of character defects which were fatal m a ruler. 

In Scotland during his childhood and youth he was a pawn m the primitive 
power-game of Cath and Prot over-mighty subjects - a loveless orphan whose 
taste for men was encouraged for their own pohtical ends by the D of Lennox 
and other leaders, an emng sinner who was lectured at by Andrew Melville and 
other leaders of the Kirk with no respect for monarchy He m (1589) Anne, 
daughter of Frederick IT, K of Denmark, by proxy in Copenhagen, after which 
he romantically sailed the seas to bring her home, amvmg at Leith in May 1590. 
She was blonde and graceful but shallow and frivolous, causing dilSculties by 
turning Cath in the 1590s She d on 2 Mar 1619 of dropsy James gradually 
strengthened the Crown by b^dancing one faction against the other, by encourag- 
ing the moderates m the I^k, the lairds in the villages and the middle-classes m 
the burghs, by drawing strength from his Tr of Berwick (July 1586) with Q 
ELIZABETH I of England and from his expectation of succeeding her; and by 
manipulatmg the Pari and appointing effective ministers such as Sir John Mmt- 
land, his Chancellor, 1587-95 The Scottish central ailnun was extended over the 
Highlands, the Western Isles and the Border, and the nobles were taught the 
advantages of lookmg to the Crown instead of feuding with one another The 
revenues were mcreased, thanks to the work of an 8-man team, the Octavians 
(1596), and trade was encouraged An unsuccessful attempt was made to colonize 
Nova Scotia, but the plantation of Ulster at the expense of the Irish tribesmen 
was only too successful In the Kirk he encouraged the moderates and excluded 
the extremists, and gradually browbeat the Gen Assembly and Pari to accept 
Anghcan institutions, such as Bps and a Court of High Commission, and ntes, 
such as episcopal confirmaUon and kneelmg at commumon These successes 
were only external, however, and the Kurk remained solidly Presbyterian and 
ready to resist further interference In all these fields, and others, the power of the 
Scottish Crown gained greatly from James’s accession to the throne of England, 
so long hoped for and so deeply apprehended, and yet so smoothly accomplished, 
thanks to the preparations of Robert Cecil, later Eml of Salisbury, with whom 
James secretly corresponded from 1601 onwards Within 8 hours of the Q's 
death James was proclaimed K in London, 2 days later he received the news in 
Edinburgh, 10 days after that he left on his journey S (5 Apr 1603), never to sec 
Scotland again except for one short visit (May-Aug 1617) On his way through 
England he created 300 knights - a warning of what was to come 

In England - the * prormsed land’, as he called it, ‘where he sat amongst grave, 
learned and reverend men, not as before, elsewhere, a king without state, without 
honour, wthout order, where beardless boys would brave him to his face’ - 
circumstances beyond his control were tending towards a struggle between K and 
Pari, but his character, his ideas and his methods gave them plenty of help As 
well as havmg a long, weedy body, sUnny legs, slovenly eaUng habits, an im- 
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moderate taste for sweet wines and deep fear of soap and water, he sufTcred from 
the disadvantages of being a Scot who fancied himself as an intellectual. Too 
conceited to appreciate the disastrous cfiect he created, he garrulously lectured all 
and sundry with a mixture of dirty jokes and Jearned references in a strong Scots 
accent, and went into print at the slightest excuse, eg his Demonology (1597) - an 
attack on witchcraft - The Ttew Law of Free Monarchies (1598) and Basilikon 
Doron (1599) - both giving his political ideas - and Coimterblastc to Tobacco 
(1604), in which he denounced smoking as ‘a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fumes thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke of 
the pit that is bottomless’. Unfortunately, his preposterous vanity and his elevated 
view of the rights and duties of monarchs were not backed up by solid effort. 
Work-shy and pleasure-bent, he governed Britain by correspondence, moving 
about the Home Counties stag-hunting, bear-baiting, horse-racing and banquetiDg 
- only dropping in to London for a few days at a time. Though he had a quick 
and penetrating mind, he was too much under the sway of his emotions to resist 
the flattery of courtiers, and he was putty in the hands of men he loved, such as 
CARR and BUCKINGHAM. ‘The King,* wrote Sir John Oglander, ‘loved young 
men, his favourites, better than women, loving them beyond the love of men to 
women. I never yet saw any fond husband make so much or so great dalliMce 
over his beautiful spouse as I have seen King James over his favourites, especially 
Buckingham.’ And thus it was James himself, and his manner of life, that roused 
the opposition of the ruling classes, rather than his views on Gov, which were 
part of the intellectual furniture of Europe at that time. Instead of concentrating 
on getting his way over particular issues, he irritated an unnecessarily broad 
spectrum of opinion by reiterating his divine-right views in broad theoretical 
generalizations, such as in his well-known speech to the H of C on 21 Mar 1610, 
when he said: ‘The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon earth; for 
kings are not only God’s lieutenants upon earth, and sit upon God’s throne, but 
even by God himself they are called gods.’ His reign divides into 2 periods: 
1603-12, when Salisbury’s leadership restramed decay, and 1613-25, when the 
rule of favourites brought deterioration. 

1603-12; As Principal Sec from the start of the reign and Ld Treasurer from 
1608, Salisbury supervised all aspects of Gov, but he was not able to prevent the 
growth of distrust between K and Pari. For one thing, he could not control the 
actions or the words of the K; for another, as a member of the H of L, he could 
no longer manipulate the busmess of the Commons as Elizabeth and her ministers 
had done, and, in the absence of Gov leadership, opposition spokesmen made the 
running. Accustomed since the reformation under henry viii to participate 
in Gov, the H of C had by this time developed efficient procedures and an esprit 
de corps, and its members had grown wealthy, confident and assertive, as Eliza- 
beth often discovered. The 1st Pari (Mar 1604-Feb 1611) clashed with the K over 
its privileges, over the Ch, and over the revenue. Foreign policy was not at this 
stage a burning issue, and the K’s skirmishes with coke and the Common-Law 
Courts were still separate from the Pari struggle. The privileges of the H of C 
were involved in a clash over the Buck selection {Goodwin v Fortescue, 1604) in 
hich the H of C in practice confirmed its privilege of deciding upon disputed 
"^lections lu 111® Church, the H of C took up the case for further reform. The 
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K at first dealt sympathetically with the Puritans, responding to their Millenary 
Petition of 1603 for moderate reform with the Hampton Court Conference (Jan 
1604), losing his temper only briefly m defence of Bps - ‘No bishop, no kmg,’ ho 
should - and settmg up a team of 54 scholars to provide a new translation of 
the Bible (the Authorized Version, 1611) Unfortunately, the enforcement of 
Convocation’s Canons of 1604 by Archbp Bancroft led to the expulsion of 
about 90 Puntan clergy from their hvmgs, and MPs supported the Punton 
grievances and demands for reform, and objected to the Canons of 1604 as a 
non-parl change m the law and an invasion of Englishmen’s rights. Shortly after, 
the GUNPOWDER PLOT (5 Nov 1605) caused Pari to demand stnct enforcement 
of the laws against Caths, to whom MPs suspected James was sympathetic The 
revenue was inadequate to meet James’s needs partly because of inherited cir- 
cumstances - Q Elizabeth’s debt, the mounting costs of Gov, the inflation, the 
out-of-date tax assessments, and the refusal of Pari to vote extraordmary revenue 
for ordinary peace-time purposes - but partly also because of the indulgent way 
he showered gifts on his favountes who hned the pockets of their relatives and 
friends Incapable of cutting James’s expenditure, Salisbury mcreased his income 
- to the aimoyance of the pari classes - by the Great Farm of the customs (1604), 
by scekmg out concealed ahenated royal estates, by discovering old debts to the 
Ciown, by more efficient adnun of the royal domain, by a new Book of Rates 
for the customs, and by impositions The decision of the Court of Exchequer m 
Bate’s Case (July 1606), that the Gov could impose extra customs duties - 
impositions - without recourse to Pari if the purpose was not to raise revenue 
but to regulate trade, was seized on to raise revenue from a wide range of imports, 
causing a runmng battle with Pari for the rest of the reign Very sharp words were 
uttered on both sides m the session of Feb-July 1610 It was not simply that 
James had neglected to manage the H of C through a ‘ front bench ’ of councillors 
his provocative phraseology and outbursts of rage disarmed would-be supporters, 
and allowed the extremists to take the bit between their teeth. As a result, Salis- 
bury’s statesmanlike scheme to replace purveyance, wardship and other feudal 
imtants, by an annual Pari grant - the Great Contract, 1610 - failed to pass the 
House before the K dissolved Park 

James’s foreign policy of peaceful neutrahty fed his illusion that he was the 
great European father-figure reconciling the warring powers and creeds, and did 
not antagonize important sections of opmion at this stage On the one hmd there 
was peace with Spain (Tr of London, Aug 1604), mediation between Spam and 
Holland (12-year Tr, Apr 1609), and tentative discussions of a Spanish mamage 
for Pr Henry, balanced, on the other, by James’s association with the alliance 
created by K henry iv of France m the JOhch-Cleves Succession Crisis (1609- 
14), his alliance with the German Prot Union (Apr 1612), and the mamage of his 
daughter, Elizabeth, to Frederick V, the Elector Palatme m Feb 1613 The 
Common-Law Courts, under their leader Coke, opposed the High Commission 
and other prerogaUve courts (but not the Star Chamber), and rejected James’s 
high view of the powers of the Crown as supreme law-maker, exemplified in his 
claim that ‘Kmgs are properly judges, and judgment property belongs to them 
from God for lungs sit in the throne of God and thence all judgment is derived.’ 
Such a remark was typical of James’s words rather than his deeds, and in practice 
he always kept scrupulously withm the bounds of the Common Law. He cventu- 
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ally dismissed Coke for his opposition (Nov 1616); but this struggle was as yet 
only parallel to the struggle with the H of C. The two did not fuse until Coke 
became an opposition MP in the 3rd Pari (1621-2). 

1613-25: saw James entering upon premature senility and possibly suffering 
from porphyria. He not only slobbered in public over 2 handsome favourites in 
turn - Carr and Buckingham - but also allowed them to filch supreme political 
power, an indulgence which had disastrous consequences for the Crown s 
solvency and its relations with Pari. And these two defects brought impotence in 
foreign policy. In foreign affairs James continued his pacific role and sought to 
balance his daughter’s marriage to a German Prot with his son char less 
marriage to a prss from Cath Spain, a fantasy which possessed the added attrac- 
tion that her dowry would save the Crown from bankruptcy. He was encouraged 
in the pursuit of this mirage by the Howard faction which dominated the Court 
until 1618 and then by Buckingham who replaced them. The persuasive Count 
Gondomar, Spanish ambassador to London 1613-18 and 1620-22, and carousing 
companion of the K, craftily encouraged James in his delusions, though it was 
most unlikely that the Spanish K would ever sacrifice his daughter to a heretic 
land. Moreover, James persisted in his pro-Spanish stance even after the out- 
break of the THIRTY YEARS WAR (1618-48), when he should have refashioned 
his strategy. At a time when powerful interests in England were clamouring for 
the kind of sea-going, colonial crusade against Spain that characterized the reign 
of Elizabeth I, James still imagined that it would be possible not only to persuade 
Spain to restore the Rhenish Palatinate to his son-in-law, Frederick, but also to 
coax Spain to cajole the HREmp into doing the same with the Upper Palatinate. 
This foreign policy had unfortunate repercussions on his relations with the Ch, 
on his revenues, and on Pari. In the Ch, the pro-Spanish alignment aroused the 
suspicion that James was a crypto-Cath, especially when he executed ralegh 
in deference to Spanish wishes (29 Oct 1618). Furthermore, Puritan consciences 
were upset by the Book of Sports of May 1618, which allowed certain recreations 
on Sundays after divine service. They particularly disliked having to read out 
these concessions from the pulpit. On the other hand, it must be said that the 
appointment of the mildly iWitan abbot as Archbp of Canterbury (Mar 1611) 
did have a calming effect on rehgious controversy. The revenues were totally 
inadequate for an active foreign policy, especially one that Pari opposed and 
refused grants for. In consequence, James fell back on more and more dubious 
financial expedients. He sold monopolies, royal lands, offices and peerages. The 
new title of ‘baronet’ was created for quick sale at £1,095 a time, till the market 
became saturated. He also continued to collect impositions without Pari approval; 
and embarked on the Cockayne Project (1614-15) - a scheme of the dubious 
financier, Alderman Sir William Cockayne, to raise customs revenues by granting 
him the right to export dyed cloth instead of undyed, which the Merchant 
Adventurers had monopolized hitherto. The project failed and had to be aban- 
doned. Ld Treasurer cran field could have reformed the revenues, but James 
lacked the grit to force pamful measures through - for reform was possible only 
at the expense of his favourites and their satellites who battened on corruption. 
‘If I were to begin to pumsh those who take bribes,’ he said, ‘I should soon not- 
u ve a single subject left.’ Pari, to which James had desperate recourse, would 
t revenue only if it could control the men who spent it and the purposes for 
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which It was spent in other words, if it could intervene In foreign policy, and in 
the appointment (or, more strictly, the dismissal) of ministers. The 2nd Pari 
(Apr-June 1614) came to be called the Addled Pari as it passed no measures It 
refused to vote taxes till its grievances had been redressed, among which 
impositions loomed large, as well as the deprived clergy of 1604, and the accu- 
sation (untrue) that the Court had influenced the elections on an unusually largo 
scale. The 3rd Pari (Jan 1621-Jan 1622) revived the medieval procedure of 
impeachment, not used since 1449, to bring down first of all the monopolists, 
Mompesson and Mitchell - satellites of Buckingham - and then Ld Chancellor 
bacon on a charge of bribery. It also criticized the Spanish mamage pohey, 
causmg a wrangle in which the K forbade them to meddle m the affair Pari 
protested at this abridgement of its ‘ancient liberty’, but James replied that theur 
privileges were not an ‘ancient right’ but only ‘denved from the grace and 
permission of our ancestors and us’ Parl’s reply was the Protestation of 18 Dec 
1621, asscrung that its pnvileges were ‘the ancient and undoubted birthright and 
inhcntance of the subjects of England’ James tore it out of the H of C Journals 
with his o\vn hands on 30 Dec 1621 Buckingham and Pr Charles then made their 
mamage expedition to Madrid (Feb-Oct 1623), the failure of which brought 
about a complete reversal of policy and war against Spam, which m its turn 
meant the callmg of the 4th Pari (Feb 1624-Mar 1625) James formed alliances 
with Holland and Denmark, and an expedition under Mansfcld was dispatched 
to mtervene in the Danish War phase of the Thirty Years War - an ill-eqmpped 
rabble, three-quarters of which perished while still aboard ship off Flushing — 
thanks to Parl's refusal to finance a land war By this time, the besotted K had 
abandoned affairs to his favourite and his heir He allowed Pari to debate foreign 
policy, to vote revenue on condition it was spent as Pari wished, to pass the 
Monopolies Act (1624) making monopolies illegal except m the case of new 
mventions, and to brmg down a minis ter by impeaching Cranfield, the opponent 
of the war and the enemy of extravagance It would be inaccurate to picture Pari 
under James as embarkmg on a revolutionary career, for that would be to antici- 
pate the next reign Under him, however, the vices of the Stuart system of Gov 
were fully exposed to view Pari already had the intention of reforming them, and 
the appropriate weapons had been found. 

James VII and n (14 Oct 1633-6 Sept 1701) K of Great Brltam and Ireland (1685) 
who tried to turn the country into a Cath absolutism, and consequently lost his 

throne m the REVOLUTION OB 1688 

2nd son of K. CHARLES I and his Q consort, Henrietta Mana , ed in the arduous 
tunes of the civil war, and then (1648 onwards) m exile abroad where he 
fought in the French and Spanish armies. 

As D of York under the rule of his eld brother, Charles u, he m Ist (1660) 
his pregnant mistress. Anno Hyde, daughter of clarendon (d 1671 leaving 
2 children the future Q Mary U and Q anne), m 2nd (by proxy, 1673) Mana 
Beatnce d’Este, daughter of Alfonso IV, D of Modena - a wedding negotiated 
by France, by which he had 1 son, James Edward, the Old Pretender Slow, dull- 
witted, solemn and humourless, he lacked the flexible pragmatism of his eld 
brother He was cnppled m the world of pohtics by the sincerity with which he 
held his behefs and the honesty with which he expressed them. He stood firm to 
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the principles he had picked up in his youth: devotion to his father’s memory and 
to the Catholicism and absolutism he so admired in France and Spain. He was 
convinced that rigid authoritarianism was the only way to deal with the English 
Paris and their Dissenting allies. During the reign of his brother, as Ld High 
Admiral, he presided over the expansion of the fleet and the reform of its admin 
and training which made this period a turning-point in naval history. He com- 
manded the fleet during the 2nd and 3rd Anglo-Dutch Wars (1665-7, 1672-4), 
showing courageous leadership, if not brilliant strategy; and he continued to 
work closely with the Admiralty even after the Test Act drove him from his 
offices (June 1673) and into temporary exile in Brussels and Scotland. Received 
into the Cath Ch in 1669, he had ceased to attend Anglican communion from 
Easter 1672 onwards; since he was the heir to the throne he became the centre of 
the political storm brought on by the popish plot and the Exclusion Crisis 
(1678-81), though in the end K Charles outmanoeuvred his Whig enemy, the 
Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

As K of Great Britain and Ireland his programme expanded from an early 
hope of securing toleration for Caths, into a wholesale scheme of establishing 
absolute rule and the Catholic Ch, if necessary by violence At first he inherited 
the popularity which Charles n had ultimately won for the monarchy, as was 
shown by the generosity with which his Pari (May 1685-July 1687, but prorogued 
Nov 1685) granted him the largest revenue of any Stuart, and by the absence 
of any support for the invasion of Argyle in Scotland (June 1685) and that of 
MONMOUTH in SW England (June-July 1685). When this Pari objected to his 
appointment of Cath officers in the army (which he was enlarging and re- 
organizing on French lines, and training in summer camps on Blackheath and 
Hounslow Heath), he prorogued it; and during 1686 he embarked on a pro- 
gramme of ‘closeting’ - attempting to persuade Anglican clergy and Tory 
politicians, as well as Prss Mary and Prss Anne, to join with him in swaying 
Pari to repeal the Test Act and the Penal Laws At the same time he used his 
dispensing power to promote Caths in the civil service, local Gov and Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as the armed forces. In the collusive action of Godden v Hales 
(June 1686) a purged Court of K’s Bench gave legal recognition to this use of the 
dispensing power. Moreover, to tame the Anglicans he created the Commission 
for Ecclesiastical Causes (July 1686), in spite of the fact that prerogative courts 
had been banned by the Long Pari in 1641 ; and one of the uses to which he put it 
was to expel the Fellows of Magdalen, Oxford, and turn the college into a Cath 
institution (1687). Further radical measures followed dunng that year: a break 
with the Anglicans and Tories, and an alliance with the Dissenters. At Court, 
Rochester and Clarendon and their supporters were dimissed (Jan 1687), leaving 
SUNDERLAND and the Caths dominant. In Ireland, the Cath Earl of Tyrconnel 
was made Ld Deputy (Jan 1687) and the traditional pro-Prot policies reversed. 
Advised by WiUiam Penn, the Quaker leader — who thought that Anglicans were a 
bigger danger to Dissent than Caths — James issued the 1st Declaration of 
Indulgence (Apr 1687), suspending the operation of the Penal Laws in favour of 
both Caths and Dissenters On 2 July 1687 he dissolved Pari, and embarked on 
the operation central to aU his efforts: the election — in alliance with Dissenters, 
Caths and ex-Whigs against Anglicans and Tories - of a packed Pari which would 
do his will. Under Sunderland’s central control, he used paid agents led by Robert 
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Brent and Sir Nicholas Butler to canvass the gentry in the counties and the middle 
classes in the boroughs, to fill the offices of Ld Lieut, Deputy Lieut and J P with 
supporters, and to remodel the admin of the boroughs The aim was the election 
of a Pari which would rubber-stamp his programme and gisc legal recognition 
to centralized absolutism. Moreover, with the pregnancy of the Q (Sept 1687) his 
religious plan grew more ambitious Ho no longer limited himself to making the 
Cath position secure in the reigns of his Prot heirs, Mary and Anne; for a male 
hen could make Cath rule permanent and the reCatholicization of England 
possible In this campaign, James was appealing to social groups below the 
nobility and gentry - the ‘natural’ local leaders - to middle-class Dissenters and 
erstwhile \Vhigs, the same groups from which Shaftesbury had formed the 
onginal Whig party, and using the same methods James found the boroughs 
co-operative, but the counties resistant 

In Apr 1688 he reissued the Declaration of Indulgence, instructing the Bps to 
order all clergy to read it to their congregations on 2 successive Sundays Seven 
Bps petitioned against it (May 1688), and he lodged them in the Tower and tned 
them for seditious libel It was essentially a trial of his use of the suspending 
power, and the acquittal of the Bps amid popular rejoicing (30 June 1688) was a 
senous blow to his cause Moreover, the birth of a male heir, James Edward, on 
10 June 1688 bad already transformed the situation The Cath threat was no 
longer limited to James’s lifetime, but stretched forward indefimtely into the 
future On the day of the acquittal, the famous all-party Invitation was dispatched 
to William of Orange, sign^ by 4 who could be called Whigs (Admiral Edward 
Russell, Henry Sidney, the 4th Earl of Devonshire and the 1 2th Earl of Shrews- 
bury) and by 3 who could be called Tones (the Earl of danby, Baron Luinley 
and Henry Compton, Bp of London) It was an association rather than an 
invitation, for William tad already decided to invade England Once James 
reahzed tins, and found the imtiative snatched from him, he went to pieces Ho 
called a halt to all his preparations, in a desperate effort to rally support - which 
made him seem all the more devious The election was called off (Sept 1688), the 
Ecclesiastical Commission was abolished (Oct 1688), London had its old charter 
restored (Oct 1688), Magdalen tad its Fellows restored (Oct 1688), the attack on 
the borough charters was suspended (Oct 1688) It was all too late, however, and, 
when William landed at Torbay, Devon (5/15 Nov 1688) and began his stately 
advance on London, the local nsmgs in his favour (eg Ld Delamere rose in 
Cheshire on 15 Nov, the Earl of Devonshire seized Nottingham on 21 Nov, 
Danby took York on 22 Nov) and the defections from the army (eg that of John 
Churchill, the future Marlborough on 24 Nov), as well as the flight from Lon- 
don of Prss Anne on 25 Nov, showed how far James tad alienated the nobility 
and gentry He advanced as far as Salisbury, Wilts, to meet WiUiam (J9 Nov 
1688) , retreated back to London (26 Nov) , issued a proclamation for a Pari and a 
general pardon (28 Nov); sent the Q and his son to France (9 Dec), followed 
himself on the night of 10/11 Dec, but, being recognized at Faversham, Kent, was 
brought back to London WiUiam allowed him to make a 2nd and successful 
escape op 23 Dec, and he landed at Ambleteuse, Pas de Calais, on 25 Dec 1688, 
to b^mo a pensioner of Loms XIV In England, the BiU of Rights declared that 
James had abdicated the throne, and offered it to WiUiam and Mary From 
France, James landed m Ireland with French troops m Mar 1690 m an un- 
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campaign to regain his throne, marked by the heroic success of 
Lfeat a long siege (Apr-July/Aug 1690), and James’s 

huSed^v fr ^ f f R Boyne (1/1 1 July 1690), after which he 

XIV Therp ° ^ pension of a million livres a year from Louis 

wavs of Cnd^ S^oomy and penitent, and mystified by the 

ways 01 God, whose agent he believed he was. 

troops of the^ofjM^^^ ^ religious order of priests who became the shock- 

8 c^pa Jons^nZ rr"f loyola and his 
Order received ^o^t^^rtre, Paris (15 Aug 1534), the 

(27 Sept 15401 TJnlilf PAUL in’s Bull Regimini militaiUis ecclesiae 

£d afabsSrZn Z ‘‘d^^^^^atic medieval orders, the Society of Jesus 
Z mLbe^ 1547-50) in which 

great reluctance, was hZ^lSe? (Ap?r54^^ ~ whom, with 

as well as sendme out mic°^ °° Spain, Portugal, S Germany and Austria, 
ChZ a^d JanaZTInL? ^ ^ I°dia, the Philippines, 

they mixed frLlv m thZ^uiZ^^ monastic dress or the need to chant oflSces, 
wereZn Seted to I vme^ '"n" Their schools 

subjects, and used comnetition seminarists. They taught humam'stic 

effort. They shaped the^outlook of ZZr ^ a means of stimulating 

of them became confes-^nrc tr» ^ classes in all Cath countries. Many 
THeir ““ 

accused them of bems tnn n^TW • Jansenists and others, who 

the worldly necessities nf tUf. t j i accommodating towards 

chris.ia„ir“tt? 

(1759), France (1764) and Spain ri7fin-^' expeUed from Portugal 

PpaementXIV suppressed the Order pressure from these States 

Pp Pius vn on 7 aSS ^ Order was revived by 

John of Austria, Don (24 Feb 1545-T Oet 1s'7o^ o 

who defeated the Turkish fleet at Leoanto Spanish general and admiral, 

dunng the revolt of the NETHERLiw ^ ^ unsucces^ul as Gov-Gen 

Illegitunate son of the Emn rw a d , oo , - - 

daughter; ed in Spain at Alcald and at Com° Blomberg, a burgher’s 

half-brother in 1559, he was app^ed r , ^ philip ii as his 

then m Mar 1569 given command (under Spanish navy m 1568 and 

resented) of Ihe troops s™pre«L“ .le 

(Dec 1568-May 1570). After supervisinc thf* f Moriscos in Granada 

from Granada, he was given co^and - still Moriscos 

the Holy League of Spain, Venice and the Pn ° j ^ ^^‘luesens - of the fleet of 
Turkish navy off Lepanto on 7 Oct 1571. On k “ destroyed the 

decided to attack Islam in N Africa, and Don Job League, Philip 

conquered Tunis fairly easily (Oct 1573) - rather usel^.fr i ® across from Sicily, 
which soon capitulated to the Turks (Sept 1574) in m ^ a garrison there 

y. in xNov 1576 Don John arrived 
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networks of gentry, their private armies, and their political control over the prov 
diets, the Seym and the ministries. In the Ch, the Cath hierarchy were the best 
organized pressure-group in the country, and the couNTLR-RcroRMATioN 
continued to prosper. It was helped by the devastating Swedish invasion (1655- 
60), which was seen by the pious as a visitation from God for harbouring Prots, 
and during which Protestantism came to be identified with treason. In the middle 
of the crisis, John Casimir solemnly dedicated himself and his Kdom to the 
Virgin Mary; while the Seym banished one Prot sect - the Socinians (Unitarians) 
- in 1658, and in 1668 imposed the death penally on Caths who became Prots. 
In the economy, Poland fell from her earlier pro<>pcr}ty, though it is a disputed 
point whether ‘the Deluge’ was the cause, or whether Poland’s role as a producer 
of grain, timber and other raw materials in exchange for the industrial and 
colonial products of the W was a long-term drain, enriching businessmen in 
England, Holland and Sweden, and benefiting Polish magnates, but impoverish- 
ing Polish merchants, artisans and peasants. In John Casimir's time the grain 
exports down the Vistula dwindled, the population fell, the currency was debased, 
the cities declined and enserfment spread. 

^ Abroad, his problems were triggered off by an internal revolt which had begun 
just before he became K. The Cossack Rebellion (1648-57) of Bohdan Chmiel- 
nicki was serious enough as a Polish affair, stirring religious and national min- 
orities into violence as well as infecting Polish peasants and townsmen, but 
catastrophic as an international conflict. The Ukrainian Cossacks had long been 
restive as the tide of Polish colonization crept over their steppes, regimenting their 
freedom-loving brotherhood, enserfing the peasants and persecuting the Ortho- 
dox; and disappointment with the policies of Wladyslaw IV brought them out in 
open rebellion in 1648. In Chmielnicki the Cossacks chose a Hetman (leader) 
with burning grievances of his own against the agent of a Polish magnate who had 
confiscated his property and his wife - but also with the vision and skill to play 
off Poland, Russia, Sweden, Turkey and the Crimean Tatars against one another 
in an attempt to elevate the Ukraine into a sovereign State, Starting m Apr 1648 
in alliance with the Tatars, he invaded Poland from his base on the lower 
Dnieper, beating John Casimir’s troops at Z61ty Wody, Korsun (6/16 May 1648) 
and Pilawce (11-13/21-23 Sept 1648), and raising mass revolts in his wake. Then, 
abandoned by the Tatars, he made the Tr of Zborow (Aug 1649) with John 
Casimir, the new K, who was ready to compromise. War then restarted, and 
Chmielnicki, with the fickle Tatars once more not pulling their weight - they did 
not want the Cossacks to be too successful - was defeated at Beresteezko (18-20/ 
28—30 June 1651). As a result he sought help from alexis of Russia, with whom 
he had been negotiating since June 1648 and on whom he now applied pressure 
by threatening to ^oin up with Turkey. By the Tr of Perejaslaw (Pereyaslavl) 
(Jan 1654), the Ukrainian Cossacks were incorporated into Russia, but allowed 
to keep their form of Gov, legal system, social structure and other peculiarities. 
The Russian War (1654-6) immediately followed as Alexis took Smolensk (Oct 
1654) and other towns, penetrating deep into Poland and Lithuania. However, 
when the Northern War (1655-60) broke out, Russia decided to make peace (Tr 
of Vilno, Oct/Nov 1656) in order to concentrate on Charles x gustav of 
Sweden. By the Tr, Poland lost much of White and Little Russia. The Northern 
V/ar (1655-60) - ‘the Deluge’ - submerged Poland as Charles X himself con- 
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Lutheran; m 1st (1604) Sibylla Eliziibcth of Wiirltcmlrcrg (d )606); m 2nd (16010 
Magdalena Sibylla of Brandenburg (cl J669). Hard-drinking, irresolute an 
acquisitive, he was not fitted by character or polic>' to be the leader of the German 
Prots during the Thiily Years War - a role which the great power of Saxony 
thrust upon him. During the Bohemian and Palatinate Wars (1618-23) 
ported the Emp, invading Lusatia and Silesia; for, though a German Pr, nc 
opposed rebellion against the Emp’s authority, and, as a Lutheran, he ^ ® 
Calvinists and, in any ease, could not sit idly by while Frederick V, the El Pti 
tine, became also the K of Bohemia - and thus the greatest Prot power. 
over, the Emp had also promised him Lusatia. During the Danish War (16!^ ), 
he again followed his bent of loyalty to the Emp and hostility to foreign tntcf" 
ference; but during the period of the Emperor’s pride and fall (1 629-3 W he 
backed the other Prs in objecting to wallcnstcin’s pretensions and the Edict 
of Restitution at the Regensburg Electors’ Meeting (July-Aug 1630). During 
the Swedish War (1630-35), he again refused to support foreign interferenw m 
German affairs. At the Leipzig Meeting of Prot Prs and cities (Feb-Apr 1631) ® 
tried to form a 3rd force between the Emp and Sweden, a project which foundere 
on FERDINAND ii’s refusal to withdraw the Edict of Restitution. John George 
nevertheless refused to join gustav adolf’s invading Swedish array until the 
invasion of his State by Tilly and the Oath forces made him reluctantly change his 
mind. He allied with Sweden by the Tr of Coswig of Sept 1631; and the join 
armies defeated Tilly at Breitenfcid on 7/17 Sept 1631, though John Gcor^ 
galloped off the field in mid-battle. While Gustav Adolf was sweeping Ihroug 
SW Germany to the upper Rhine, the Saxon army invaded Bohemia and took 
Prague from Wallenstein on 10 Oct 1631, and with John George’s approval its 
general, Arnim, engaged in secret peace negotiations with the enemy. When 
Wallenstein was recalled to command the Emp’s army, however, he drove the 
Saxons out of Prague (25 May 1632) and invaded Saxony itself, where at Lutzen 
on 6/16 Nov 1632 the Swedish army defeated him, though Gustav Adolf was 
killed. At this juncture John George tried to negotiate a German peace settlement, 
but he was out-manoeuvred by the dead K of Sweden’s Chancellor, oXEN- 
STIERNA, who rallied the Prot side into the League of Heilbronn (13/23 Apr 
1633). When this was defeated by the Cath armies at Nordlmgen on 26-7 July/ 
5-6 Aug 1634, however, John George helped to break up the League by aban- 
doning his allies in a separate peace with the Emp - the Tr of Prague (May 1 635), 
which confirmed him in the possession of Lusatia and ceded the Archbpric of 
Magdeburg to one of his sons. Dunng the Franco-Habsburg War (1635-48), 
John George continued his dilatory policy of appeasing whichever side was m a 
position to inflict the most damage on him. He supported the Emp (1635-45) 
during the penod when Sweden regained control of N Germany and defeated 
a joint army of imperialists and Saxons at Wittstock, Brandenburg, on 4 Oct 
1636. When the Swedes invaded Saxony, John George abandoned the Emp and 
made a truce with Sweden m Sept 1645. By the Trs of Westphalia he kept Lusatia, 
but not Magdeburg This went to Brandenburg, now taking Saxony’s leading 
place in German politics. 

Joseph I (26 July 1678-17 Apr 1711) Head of the Austrian Monarchy (1705) and 
HREmp (1705) during the^War of the Spanish Succession against louis xiv. 
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against the privileged, by supervising the judgments of the manor, municipal and 
Ch courts. Appeal courts were provided at local and prov level, all under the 
Supreme Office of Justice at Vienna. The 1st volume of the new Civil Code 

criminal justice was improved by the Penal Code 
r u Criminal Procedure (1788). The death penalty was 

abolished, except in the army. Joseph considered that a flogging followed by hard 
labour was more productive, (c) The Ch also under%vent Joseph’s scrutiny to 

motives were behind the Patent of Toleration (Oct 
equality and freedom of worship to Lutherans, Calvinists 
and Orthodox Christians, so long as their services were held discreetly. All purely 
contemplative monasteries not engaged in educational or welfare work were 
^ sold to form a fund (the Religionsfond) with which 

Foreign bishops lost their authority inside Austria; 
aimf ^ divided up; new parishes were marked out: the whole reform 

hnT T more than one hour’s walk from 

ess concerned with salvation after death than with behaviour 

handf I nri ?°c of the clergy out of episcopal and monastic 

servantc Seminaries, which trained priests as public 

ThTpmn moulding upright and hard-working citizens, 

and niifmi^^ ^ ^ minutiae of religious life. Holidays, processions 

ima Jc time and labour. Music, candles, 

thl f scrutiny. He introduced civil marriage; allowed 

in c?j 1 ^ ? ^ ^od suicides in the cemeteries; ordered burials to be 

nancj? ^ cxtravagaut coffins. Moreover, further limits were placed on 

f 7 S '7 monarchy, and even the visit of Pp Pius VI to Vienna in 

J /S2 the 1st descent of a Pp on Germany since 1414 - failed to modify Joseph’s 
strong regahsm. (d) In education he continued his mother’s pohey, though in a 
more utilitanan manner. He encouraged practical knowledge, not pure science or 
ne arts All univs except 4 were reduced to the rank of high-school; and univ 
missions were made to fit vacancies in the civil service, (e) The censorship of 

nlf ^ encourage the Enlightened views of the middle- 

, m e ec ua journalists, univ teachers and bureaucrats — who provided 

traditionalism of his chief opponents, the 
obiects of hi <5 rpf^' order of lord and serf was one of the chief 

the neasantrv <?n ^®Sal and economic position of 

me gantry so as to boost their productivity and thus their taxable canacitv 

me Patent to Abolish Serfdom (1781) freed serfs to ma^ ^ theTwlshS ?e^e 

(1780^4 Gov'luM“ort''‘'d°'''" P^chase Patent 

conimTna SnbLSl I" '“d- Th= 

concerning bubjects (1781) provided effective machinery to pnaKu o 

appeal from his lord’s court to a State court The PenaKZns,? Sd tJe 

lord’s rights of punishment. These reforms senously undermiid trlSf but 

they were not so revrfuttonaty as Joseph’s attempts to abohsh J!t>Ao7 

rompulsory labour. He speeded up the process, which had begun und“ iSa 

Theresa, of breaking up feudal relationships on Crown land«!~ mi,r.v i i ^ 

and lands forfeited by Jesuits and monasteries. Ainiiou^ en.? 

missioners and surveyors laboured on these estates to wipe out Robot d 

divide up the demesne-lands among the peasants. On private land, Joseph aii^ed 
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to abolish Robot id a wholesale tax reform Against fierce noble opposition, a 
tensus of the population and a register of landed property were painfully under- 
taken, until m 1789 the Tax and Agranan Regulation was promulgated It 
covered both State taxes and feudal dues, and applied to the better-off peasants — 
about one-fifth of the whole By it, peasants were to pay a single tax of 30 /i of 
their income (instead of about 70% as before), of which 12J-% went to the State, 
went to the lord and the Ch, in lieu of Robot and tithes Naturally , the 
nobles and clergy condemned these proposals in their Diets, and obstructed their 
application on their estates, but the peasants resisted also Badly informed and 
deeply suspicious, they resorted to arson, assault and full-scale rebellion (g) The 
economy flourished in the laissez-faire conditions provided by Joseph s decrees, 
especially m Bohemia and around Vienna He believed m tariffs at the frontiers, 
and liberalism inside them Like the Physiocrats, he used the State to clear ‘I'^ay 
all obstacles to the natural economic order He liberated industry from gild 
restrainU and bureaucratic interference, and let it have its head. The staUstics 
fell thea own story The population rose from 18i to 21 million, the revenue 
from under 63 milhon florins to over 87 miUion, the army from 108,000 to 
300,000 

In Milan, Belgium and Hungary, which had been left by Mana Thei^ to 
stew quietly m their constitutional privileges, Joseph stirred up serioia trou e or 
himself As a devotee of logical consistency, he was incapable of benevolent 
neglect. In Milan (1786) he abolished the Council of Sixty and the Senate ot 
Lombardy, and then divided the prov into new admin districts manned by 
bureaucrats responsible to Vienna. With these he launched a prograi^e of law 
eodiBcation and judicial reform, and set m tram a scheme to rationalize the tw 
system by ehmmatmg noble and clerical pnvilegcs In Belgium, where the 10 
Provs were not even centralized under Brussels, let alone Vienna, he begM to 
weatc (1781) a rational judicial and admin system which worked under orders 
from Vienna, and side-stepped the traditional authorities of the prov tates, 
town councils and manor houses Not surprisingly, the nobles, clergy and city- 
fathers grew restive at his measures to dissolve monastenes, abolish torture, 
undermine the gilds, and inspect the Univ of Louvain They began to refuse 
taxes and vote remonstrances, until in 1789 each prov voted its own declaration of 
independence In Hungary he moved the crown of St Stephen from Budapiest to 
Vienna (1784) as a sign of his intention to snuff out Magyar independence 
Already the Patent to Abolish Serfdom, the Toleration Patent and the 
ization of the Ch applied to Hungary, but their practical application was imp^ed 
by the passive resistance of the central and county Diets. To elinuMte mese 
obstacles, Joseph applied the Haugwitz-Kaunitz admm reforms which Mana 
Theresa had given to Austna-Bohcmia- Hungary, Croatia and Transylvania were 
merged mto one Gubemium (Gov) divided into Krelsc (districts) and placed under 
the Umted Hunganan-Transylvanian Chancellery m Vienna (1785) The new 
boundaries were based on reason, and owed nothmg to the old counties, whose 
Diets and officials were suppressed. Using this new hierarchy of officials Joseph 
began to count the population and survey the land to provide the basis of a new 
tax-system based on wealth In addition, he introduced conscripUon instead of 
the feudal levy, and new Austnan courts in place of the Hungarian private courts. 
German replaced Latin ns the language of Gov, and Magyar as the language of 
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to abolish Robot in a wholesale tax reform Against fierce noble opposition, a 
census of the population and a register of landed property were painfully under- 
taken, until in 1789 the Tax and Agrarian Regulation was promulgated It 
c^ered both State taxes and feudal dues, and applied to the better-olT peasants - 
about one-fifth of the whole By it, peasants were to pay a single tax of 30% of 
tneir income (instead of about 70% as before), of which 12J% went to the State, 
1^5% went to the lord and the Ch, in lieu of Robot and tithes Naturally, the 
nobles and clergy condemned these proposals in their Diets, and obstructed their 
application on their estates, but the pieasants resisted also Badly informed and 
wply suspicious, they resorted to arson, assault and full-scale rebellion (g) The 
economy flourished in the laisscz-fairc conditions provided by Joseph’s decrees, 
especially m Bohemia and around Vienna. He believed in tanfis at the frontiers, 
and liberalism inside them Like the Physiocrats, he used the State to clear away 
obstacles to the natural economic order He liberated industry from gild 
^traints and bureaucratic interference, and let it have its head The statistics 
‘cH theu own story The population rose from 18i to 21 miUion, the revenue 
fOra under 63 million florins to over 87 million, the army from 108,000 to 
300,000 

In Milan, Belgium and Hungary, which had been left by Marla Theresa to 
quietly m then constitutional pnvileges, Joseph stirred up senous trouble for 
himself As a devotee of logical consistency, he was incapable of benevolent 
neglect In Milan (1786) he abolished the Council of Sixty and the Senate of 
J^mbardy, and then divided the prov into new admin districts manned by 
bureaucrats responsible to Vienna. With these he launched a programme of law 
codification and judicial reform, and set in train a scheme to rationalize the tax 
system by eliminating noble and clerical pnvileges In Belgium, where the 10 
Provs were not even centralized under Brussels, let alone Vienna, he began to 
CTeate (1781) a rational judicial and admin system which worked under orders 
from Vienna, and side-stepped the traditional authonties of the prov Estates, 
‘°'vn councils and manor houses Not surprisingly, the nobles, clergy and city- 
lathers grew restive at his measures to dissolve monastenes, abolish torture. 
Undermine the gilds, and inspect the Univ of Louvain They began to refuse 
taxes and vote remonstrances, until in 1789 each prov voted its own declaration of 
^dependence In Hungary he moved the crown of St Stephen from Budapest to 
Vienna (1784) as a sign of his intention to snuff out Magyar independence 
Already the Patent to Abolish Serfdom, the Toleration Patent and the reorgan- 
J^tion of the Ch applied to Hungary, but their practical application was impeded 
by the passive resistance of the central and county Diets, To eliminate these 
^tacles, Joseph applied the Haugwitz-Kaunitr admin reforms which Mana 
Theresa had given to Austna-Bohemia Hungary, Croatia and Transylvania were 
merged into one Giibemlum (Gov) divided into Krelse (distncts) and placed under 
Umted Hunganan-Transylvanian Chancellery in Vienna (1785) The new 
TOundaiies were based on reason, and owed nothing to the old counties, svhose 
pi^ and officials were suppressed. Using this new hierarchy of ofBcials Joseph 
began to count the population and survey the land to provide the basis of a new 
tM-^stem based on wealth In addition, he introduc^ consenption instead of 
me feudal levy, and new Austrian courts in place of the Hunganan private courts. 
German replaced Latm as the language of Gov, and Magyar as the language of 
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education. Resistance by the Hunganans merely stiffened Joseph’s determination 
of course, and by 1789 the prov was ready to burst into armed revolt. 

Foreign-policy failures eventually brought these multiform discontents to a 
cnsis, as be persisted with the expansionist policies he had initiated under Mana 
Theresa, (a) Over the R Scheldt - which he wished to re-open after it had been 
closed to non-Dutch shipping since 1648 - he made provocative lunges at 
Holland (1781-5). His allies, France and Russia, failed to back him, however; 
and he eventually had to recognize his failure m the Tr of Fontainebleau (178^. 
(b) His Bavaria-Belgium exchange scheme also failed (1785). Russia was in- 
different, but France opposed, and Frederick ii of Prussia led the opposition 
inside Germany by creating the Furstenbund (League of Pnnces) to resist Austnan 
aggressiveness, (c) The Austro-Turkish War of 1788-91 was the last act of 
Joseph’s tragedy. His ally, Catherine ii of Russia, embarked on her Russo- 
Turkish War (1787-92) before Joseph was fuUy prepared; but he insisted on 
joining m, nevertheless, in case she won more than her fair share of the spoils. 
Not only was Turkey temporanly rejuvenated, however, but Joseph was an 
incompetent general, and in poor health into the bargain. His disastrous cam- 
paigns brought all his troubles to a head. 

Rebellion and retreat marked his last year, when military failure was joined by 
bad harvests and economic depression at home, and the French Revolution 
abroad. The year 1789 was not the best moment to try to revolutionize an Emp 
from above. Everywhere he was opposed by those he tried to help as well as by 
those whose privileges he had tried to abridge. Against him rose peasants as well 
as landlords, urban radicals as well as aldermen, the Enlightened as well as the 
conservative. In his weak physical condition - plagued with vancose veins, 
erysipelas, weak lungs and bad digestion - he sounded the retreat; and the Crown 
joined the nobUity once more, to sink or swim together. In Austria-Bohemia the 
secret police received orders to back the nobility and tradition; while Joseph 
postponed his new law on taxation and the Robot. In Hungary he returned the 
crown of St Stephen, and cancelled all his decrees except those granting toleration, 
Ch reform and the abolition of serfdom. But it was all too little and too late. 
When Joseph d disorder was rampant everywhere. It was left to his brother 
and successor - the Enlightened but pragmatic Leopold II - to make the real 
concessions and restore order. He re-estabhshed the mdependence of the 
Treasury, restored the tithes, and abolished the Gen Seminaries. He cancelled the 
single land-tax, and brought back the Robot. In Lombardy he restored the Senate 
and the Council of 60 In Belgium he offered the full restoration of the Estates. 
In Hungary he ordered a complete return to the pre-Josephinian situation. He 
made peace with Turkey in the mildly profitable Tr of Sfstowa (Aug 1791)- 
Nowhere, however, could he \vipe the slate clean, for Joseph’s work had made 
indelible marks on Austnan life. His legacy was a strengthened State machine 
opposing change on the one hand, and its chief opponents on the other: liberalism 
and nationalism. 

Julius n (Giulkino dcUa Rot ere) (5 Dec 1443-21 Feb 1513) Pp (1503) who played 
an unusually warlike role in the habsburg— valois wars, extending and 
consolidating the Papal States, and who surpassed all other Pps in the employ- 
ment of Renaissance artists to beautify Rome. 
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Son of a modest family, he rose rapidly m the Ch, thanks to the favours of his 
uncle Pp Sixtus IV (1471-^), who made him a Card (1471) and showered him 
with 1 archbpric, 7 bprics, several abbacies and other benefices On 1st standing 
for the papacy, he was beaten by his Borgia rival, Pp Alexander vi (Aug 1492), 
Md he went to France to encourage K Charles viii to invade Italy to depose 
him. As an cxtraordinanly vigorous and militant Pp - papa terriblle - he was 
roncemed mainly with the Habsburg-Valois Wars, the extension and uru- 
fication of the States of the Ch - rather than those of his family - into a viable 
political unit which lasted tUl C19, and the establishment of Rome as the centre 
of the High Renaissance 

He completed the ruin of Cesare noROiA by taking over his conquests in the 
Romagna - though Vemce occupied Rimini, Ccsena and Faenza. Julius con- 
quered Perugia and Bologna at the head of his army (1506), then took part in the 
h ^®^hurg-Valois War of 1508-14 with a view to making Venice disgorge her 
share of the Borgia booty TheEmp Maximilian i and K louis xii of France 
had formed the League of Cambrai (Dec 1508) with Vemce in mind Julius 
joined In Mar 1509, and in Apr 1509 cxcommumcatcd the city The French 
victory at Agnadello, near the Mflan-Vcnice border, on 14 May 1509, however, 
enabled Julius to take over Faenza, Rimini and Ravenna, but it put France m 
^ch a dommating position in Italy that he withdrew from the League, releasing 
excommunication in Feb 1510 The Venetians, for their part, con- 
®®ued to Rome freedom of commerce and navigation on the Adriatic, and the full 
^cogmtion of Ch privileges in the Republic Julius’s aim now was to drive the 
*’Mch out of the peninsula, and also to counter their politically-motivated 
®uaesiastical project the Couned of Pisa of May 1 51 1, designed to reform the Ch 
und depose him To achieve the former, he organized the Holy League m Oct 
^1 with Spam, the Emp, Venice, Engird and the Swiss, and the French were 
ueaten at Ravenna on 11 Apr 1512, a victory which enabled him to add Parma 
Md Piacenza to the Papal States To achieve the latter, he opened the 5th Lateran 
3 May 1512, which certainly made the delegates of Pisa - now 
in Milan - look more spurious than ever, but which went on discussing Ch 
refom without any practical effect until Pp leo x closed it down on 16 Mar 

^ a patron of the arts, Julius employed Bramante, Michelangelo, Raphael 
Md others, and out-classed all other Pps la his efforts to rebuild St Peter’s, the 
Vatican and Rome m general It was he who proclaimed the indulgence of 
1506 for the rebuilding of St Peter’s which ultimately led luther to protest By 
the time of his death, Julius had driven the French out of Italy, but at the cost of 
aymg her under the yoke of Spam instead, he had centralized the vanous Papal 
States firmly under the control of the Pp but at the cost of publicizing all those 
faults m the Ch which led to the reformation 

Knots’ War, The (1522-3) An unsuccessful rising of a declining social group 
m CjcrMuy who were self-styled protectors of the followers of luther. 

In C16, Ae Impenal Knights {Rctchsritter) of SW Germany, proud but 
mpovenshem o'msrs of small estates and decaying castles whoclaimcd to be the 
HREmp, were in economic, social and political decay, and 
g desperate moves to preserve their archaic mdcpcndcacc m the face 
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Qof scots (1561-7) led to further civil war, and before she fled to England she 
felt the rough edge of Knox’s tongue on at least 4 occasions 

l^bcrt, Maj-Gen John (17 Sept 1619-winter 1683/4) Successful commander 
under Oliver cromwell in the EngUsh civil war, who, with political am- 
bitions of his own, unsuccessfully opposed the restoration of Charles ii and 
spent the rest of his life in prison. 

Son of recent gentry , cd at Trinity, Cambridge, and at one of the Inns of Court , 
m (1639) Frances, daughter of Sir William Lister 
On the outbreak of the Civil War (1642-6), Lambert became a cavalry capt in 
Fairfax’s Yorks army, rising rapidly through his unusual military abilities, 
displayed at Nantwich, Cheshire (24 Jan 1644) and Marston Moor, nr York 
(2 July 1644), to become third after Cromwell and ireton m the Pari side’s 
hierarchy He helped Ireton to draw up the Heads of the Proposals (Aug 1647), 
and Cromwell to defeat the Scots during the Second Civil War at Preston (17-19 
Aug 1648), though he was out of London in the field during Pnde’s Purge (6 Dec 
1648) and the trial and execution of the K (Jan 1649) He was 2 i/c to Cromwell 
in the campaigns which led to the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar (3 Sept 1650) and 
Worcester (3 Sept 1651), and on Ireton’s death (26 Nov 1651) became the most 
powerful soldier after Cromwell, and in many eyes - including his own - his 
idisly successor He was a member of Barebonc’s Pari (July-Dee 1653), though 
he had opposed the whole idea and was one of the conservatives who voted 
Its dissolution He was chiefly responsible for the new constitution - the Instni- 
fnent of Qov, Dec 1653 - which made Cromwell Ld Protector He then largely 
devised the Major-Generals (Aug 1655-Jan 1657), but at this stage he began to 
break with Cromwell, acting like an over-mighty subject, nourishing ambitions of 
succeedmg him, but lacking the religious idealism, statesmanlike vision and 
political skill of the Protector Lambert opposed Cromwell’s unaginative foreign 
policy, he opposed proposals to make Cromwell K, he opposed the Humble 
Petition and Advice (May 1657), consUtutional amendments which gave Cromwell 
the nght to name his successor On 13 July 1657, Crem A'ell made Lambert resign 
all his commissions, and he retired to private life and tulip-growing until the 
anarchy which succeeded Cromwell’s death (3 Sept 1658) gave him a further 
chance to reach supreme power With the overthrow of Richard Cromwell 
(Oliver’s unwilling successor) and the recall of the Rump, he was given back his 
commands, and sent to put down Sir George Booth’s Royalist rising m Cheshire 
in Aug 1659 He and the other generals then quarrelled with the Rump On 
12 Oct 1659 the Rump cashiered them, the next day Lambert dispersed the 
Rump, and began to rule with a Committee of Safety in alliance with City 
Republicans Lambert was simply a skilful general, with no political following 
and no instinct for the way things were going, monck, the commander of the 
Army in Scotland, crossed into England on 2 Jan 1660, and Lambert marched N 
to oppose him He discovered that the people wanted an end to military rule, and 
under the pressure of public opimon his army melted away With the restoration 
of Charles II, which Monck organized, Lambert’s tarcer was finished He was 
arnsted, but escaped from the Tower m Apr 1660, in a desperate attempt to rally 
resistance in the Midlands Easily recaptured, and now a broken man, he was put 
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on trial (1662) and imprisoned for life in various isolated fortresses, including 
Guernsey and St Nicholas Island, Plymouth Sound. 

Latimer, Hugh (c 1485-16 Oct 1555) Bp of Worcester (1535-9), early Prot, and 
critic of social evils, who was burnt at the stake by Q m ary i. 

Son of a yeoman; ed at Cambridge (1506 onwards), where he joined the first 
generation of English Prots who discussed the doctrines of luther at the "While 
Horse Tavern. Converted by Thomas Bilney in 1524 into a believer in justification 
by faith alone, he was often in trouble with the hierarchy for his sermons against 
mere works, but gained royal favour for his support of K henry viii’s divorce 
from Q CATHERINE OF ARAGON and marriage to Anne Bole3m. Made Bp of 
Worcester, he supported cromwell and cranmer against Norfolk and 
GARDINER, and resigned his see on the passage through Pari of the Act of 
6 Articles in 1539. Under K edvvard vi he preached vigorous and earthy ser- 
mom against absentee Bps, the exploitation of the poor by the rich, and other 
social evils denounced by the ‘Commonwealth Men’. Under Q Mary I he was 
a^^ed on 13 Sept 1553 — after refusing a chance to escape — and examined at 
ord along with Cranmer and ridley by a delegation appointed by Con* 
vocation. Refusing to recant, he was found guilty of heresy (Apr 1554). He 
was then condemned to death at a trial in Oct 1555, and burned at the 
stake at Oxford, chained along with Ridley, on 16 Oct 1555. Their astonishing 
forhtude immeasurably encouraged English Prots and other opponents of 
authonty. 


La^, Waiiam (7 Oct 1573-10 Jan 1645) Archbp of Canterbury to K CHARLES i 
oi England, whose authoritarian enforcement of High Ch innovations, whose 
exaggerated notions of the extent to which the clergy could interfere in lay life, 
and whose vigorous support for the prerogatives of the Crown did much to 
provoke the civil war, and led to his own execution. 

Son Wihiam Laud, clothier: ed at Reading Grammar and St John’s, Oxford, 
of which he berame President (May 1611). He did not many. He attached him- 
Armiman Bp Neik of Rochester, becoming his chaplain in 1608; but 

P^tan Archbp abbot, though 
Bu^iJ^tNc S qualities as a theologian impressed themselves on the favourite 

Brj ^ Court and persuaded the K to make him 

Bp of St David s (Nov 1621). James was full of misgivmgs, and his opimon of 
Laud was borne out by events; ‘He hath a restless spirit: ’ hfsaid ‘wSimot see 
when matt^ are well, but loves to toss and changrand fbriS tSn“ 
pitch of refoimation floating in his own brain.’ Laud was small, rosy-ch^ked, 
austere, imtable and sharp-tongued; entertaining no doubts about the direct- 
ness of his own views, and entirely lacking the politician’s flair for compromise 
he did more, perhaps, than any other single man to provoke the nd War 
Unfortunately, Charles I had the same qualities, and unde^h^m^-r ^ 
more swiftly. He became Bp of Bath and Wells (June 16261 Bn .j , 

J628) and Chancellor of Oxford University (Apr 1630) 
await Abbot’s death before he could become Archbp (July 1633) he^ac ’ 
the head of Charles’s Ch and much of the State besid^es from 1 6^ onw^T^ 
regularly in Star Chamber and High Commission, serving as a Treasury Com- 
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nussioner and member of the Pnvy Council committee on foreign affairs, with 
STRAFFORD, dominating every .aspect of Gov during the 11 years’ Personal 
Rule His chief aim was to stop the rot in the Ch of England to recover its 
^enated revenues, to rebuild its decaying churches, to discipline the presses and 
die umvs, to educate the clergy, to clean up the ecclesiastical courts and to 
^orcc uniform worship according to the Prayer Book, suppressmg all traces of 
l^tanism Along with a small group of like-minded armini ans, whom the K 

promoted (eg Ncile, who was made Archbp of York in 1632), he used 
ecclesiastical visitations, Ch courts, High Commission and Star Chamber to 
eairy out a revolution from above, sometunes using stem punishments, such as 
whipping and ear-cropping The Laudians placed great stress on Ch services, 
'vestments, Ch decorations, lights and music, kneeling and bowing They caused 
S^t offence by tummg the communion table into an altar at the E end of the 
“Utmd then railing it off, and by reissuing the Book of Sports (1633) and not 
observmg Sunday in the Puntan manner They suppressed Puntan lecturers and 
pamphleteers They disbanded the Feoffees for Impropnations (1635) - a Puntan 
rust for buying up impropnated tithes from laymen and using the income to 
Imance lecturers They looked on Bps, not as an admin convenience, but as a 
divinely appointed essential element m the Ch, and nothing offended the nobility 
Md gentry so much as Laud’s puffed-up notions of clencal authonty over the 
- Specially as the Bps had all risen from lowly ongins By the end of the 
11 years’ Personal Rule (1629-40), the laity and the Puntans together formed a 
^t phalanx of oppiosition, many of them suspecting Laud of planning to turn 
the Ch over to Rome once again, though m fact he strongly opposed the Cath 
^uences at Court Not content with this, Charles and Laud provoked an anti- 
^glish, anti-Anglican revolt m Scotland, where they tried to enforce a new 
Rmycr Book (1638), touching off a trad of consequences which led to the Bishops’ 
Wars, the Long Pari, Laud’s imprisonment and impeachment (Dec 1640), and 
then his trial which lasted most of 1644 Unable to prove treason, the H of C 
Psssed an Act of Attainder, the H of L concurring in Jan 1645. Laud svas be- 
neaded on Tower Hill 

I^«fivre d’fitaples, Jacques (c 1450/5-1536 or 1537) Leading French exponent of 
humanism 

Ed at Pans, where he also taught His journeys to Italy in 1492 and 1500 
brought him into contact with the humanistic scholarship to which he devoted 
the rest of his life From 1507 onwards he worked as libranan at the Abbey of 
St Germain-des-Pr6s in Paris, and brought out works aimed at revealing to the 
educated public what the Scriptures actually said He favoured reforms in the Ch, 
not a REFORMATION, yet his studies brought him to conclusions which antici- 
pated some of those of luther Harassed by the Sorbonne, he moved to Mcaux 
in 1520, here, with a circle of like-mmdcd reformers, he took part in removing 
the abuses m the diocese, and in pubhshing works of Humanism which the con- 
servatives of the Sorbonne and the Pans pareement mistook for Lutheranism 
When genuine Protestantism began to spread, and persecution mcrcascd dunng 
K FRANCIS I’s imprisonment m Madnd. LcfCvre fled to Strassburg (1525), then 
to BIois under the K’s protection, and ultimately (1531) to the court of Mar- 
guerite d’AngoulCmc at N6rac in Gascony, where ho d. 
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Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of (24 June 1532 or 1533-4 Sept 1588) Favour) c 
and leading minister of Q Elizabeth i of England. She would probably have m 
him had not statesmanship forced her to deny her feelings. He was a political nv& 

ofBURGHLEvand the 4th D of Norfolk, and, like walsincham, he favoured 
an active pro-Prot, anti-Cath home and foreign policy, to which he gave prachca 
form in leading a disastrous expedition to the Netherlands to aid the Dutch in 
their REVOLT against Spain. 

Son of John Dudley, D of Northumberland; cd in humanism; m (1550) 
Amy Robsart, only daughter of Sir John Robsart of Norfolk. His grandfather, 
Edmund Dudley, had been executed by K henry viii, and his father was 
executed by Q mary i for his treason in the Lady Jane Grey affair; Leicester 
himself was sentenced to death, but pardoned in 1 554. He fought in the battle o 
St Quentin, Picardy, when the Spanish defeated the French (10 Aug 1557), and 
Q Mary restored him to his rank of duke’s son (Mar 1558). Under Q Eli 2 abeth 
he made swift political progress. He was tall, handsome, athletic and gifted; and 
she seems to have fallen in love with him. He was appointed Master of the Horse 
(1559), made Knight of the Garter (1559), brought on to the Council (1562) and 
made Earl of Leicester (1564). He even aimed at marrying the Q, but it is doubtful 
if she would have committed the political folly of dividing the nation by uniting 
the Crown with one of the English noble houses. In any case, such a mama^ 
became even more unthinkable when the death of Leicester’s wife made it 
possible, for the countess was found with a broken neck at the bottom of her 
stairs at Cumnor Place, nr Abingdon, Berks, on 8 Sept 1560. Although the fall 
was probably accidental, word spread that Leicester had organized her murder. 
During 1563-4 Elizabeth suggested him as a husband for mary, q of scots, 
but this was probably merely a political manoeuvre on her part. By this stage 
their relationship seems to have gradually shed its emotional colouring; though 
he continued to be her favourite, he also established himself as a leading political 
figure in his own right, the leader of a faction at Court, a great territorial magnate, 
and the self-appointed leader of the thrusting puritans - as well as the pro- 
prietor of James Burbage and his troupe of actors. His special relationship with 
Elizabeth eased his ascent up the ladder of power, though on the other hand he 
had to cope with the jealousy he aroused in all his rivals. He eventually accepted 
that marrying the Q was an impossibility, for he formed an extra-marital liaison 
with the dowager Lady Sheffield (1573-7), and then secretly m Lettice Knollys in 
1577 or 8 - widow of Walter Devereux, 1st Earl of Essex. Both afiairs drove the 
Q to fury, but she forgave Leicester, if not his women. 

In politics he diverged sharply from the frigid pragmatism of the Q and the 
cool conservatism of Burghley. At home, he backed further reforms for the 
Puritans and severer persecution for the Caths; abroad, he favoured an alliance 
with France, and active intervention against Spain and the Caths in the Nether- 
lands. He was the leading advocate of the ineffective military inteivention in the 
1st War of the french wars of religion on the side of the Hugs (1562-3); 
and when Elizabeth at last gave reluctant sanction for open war in aid of the 
Dutch, Leicester was placed in command of the expeditionary force, landing at 
Flushing on 9 Dec 1585. He proved to be an incompetent general: his tactless 
acceptance from the Dutch of the office of Gov and Capt-Gen (Jan 1586) went 
clean against the Q’s concept of a very limited English involvement in the war. 
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He was brought back to England in Nov 1586, sent back again because his 
ofTicers had betrayed Dcs'cntcr and Zutphen to the enemy, and finally recalled 
i^ec 1587. He was not in disgrace, however, but was appointed Licut-Gcn of 
UK army raised at Tilbury to oppose the Spanish armada, though he did not 
^ action 

'Iw X (Gloraiml dc’ McdlcI) (11 Dee 1475-1/2 Dee 1521) Pp (1513) who pro- 
moted the Renaissance in Rome, pushed the matcnal interests of the Medici 
iMily and Papal States, and dealt incircctlvely, and without understandmg, with 
me early stages of the German reformation begun by luther 
2nd son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the ruler of Florence, and Glance Orsini; 
®d at Pisa, was made a Card (1589), and after his election as Pp was ordained 
Pnest (1513) and consecrated Bp (1513) before being actually enthroned (1513) 
An enthusiast for humanism, diplomacy and xvar - though in a more relaxed 
'my than fus predecessor, julius it - he switched from side to side in the 
Wabsburo-valois wars with the aim of clcanng Italy of both great powers 
mhenting the Habsburg alliance of the Holy League (1 51 1), he was on the wrong 
side when K Francis i of France won the battle of Mangnano on 13 and 14 
^t 1515, and in the subsequent conference wth Francis at Bologna (Dec 1515) 
It was he who had to make the concessions He signed the Concordat of Bologna 
(1516), yielding the French K substantial nghts over the French Ch, and he 
Gave up Parma and Piacenza, in return for a free hand in the Papal States He 
used the latter to eject D Francesco Mana della Rovere from Urbino and put his 
nephew Lorenzo de’ Medici there instead (1516) and, when he d in 1516, m- 
norporated the city into the Papal States During the run-up period to the election 
of CHARLES V as HREmp in June 1519, he did all he could to oppose Charles, 
backing Francis I, even trying to persuade Frederick hi to stand, and only 
supporting Charles at the last minute - and in return for the promise of Parma 
nnd Piacenza In the 5th Habsburg-Valois War (1521-6) he changed over to an 
alliance with the Emp (May 1521) in order to incorporate Parma, Piacenza and 
Ferrara into the Papal States, but he was dead before he could profit from 
Charles’s victones over the French at Milan (19 Nov 1521) and La Bicocca 
(24 June 1522) The 5th Lateran Council - called to reform the Ch by Pp Julius II 
in May 1512 and closed down by Leo in Mar 1517 - continued to pass reforming 
measures against simony and other forms of corruption, and, except in cases 
where there was any suggestion that Counals were more important than Pps, 
Leo continued to confirm them by issuing Bulls But it is a big step from legis- 
lating to executing, and, far from reforming abuses, he spread them He renewed 
the indulgence which Julius II had initiated for rebuilding St Peter’s and 
paying the debts - incurred through simony - of Albert of Hohenzollenn, Archbp 
of Mainz, and it was Luther’s protest against this that led to the Reformation 
Failing to appreciate the profundity of the Prot movement in Germany, he took 
no effective action until he issued the Bull Exsurge, Domlne onlSJunel 520, which 
was too much and too late It condemned Luther as a heretic Luther put it on 
the bonfire The following year, in Oct 1521, Leo conferred what turned out to be 
the ironic title of Defender of the Faith on K henry viii of England 

Leopold I (9 June 1640-5 May 1705) Head of the Austrian Monarchy (1657), 
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HREmp (July 1658) who gave up the attempt to turn Germany into a 
tralized absolutism under the Habsburgs, and concentrated instea ® 
sohdating his position as head of the Austrian Monarchy. He not only ex 
his grip over Austria and Bohemia, he also reconquered 
Turks and played a leading part in the W European coalitions which oc 
aggressive designs of K louis xi v of France. c 

2nd son of Ferdinand hi and his 1st wife, Maria .fyina, 

PHILIP III of Spain; ed in Spain for the priesthood till his eld 
(1654) made him heir to the throne; m 1st (1666) the Infanta Margar^ ’ 

2nd daughter of K philip iv of Spain (d 1673); m 2hd (1673) ^ 

Tirol (d 1676); m 3rd (1676) Eleanora Magdalena of Pfalz-Neuburg ^ ^ 

whom he had the future Emps Joseph i and Charles vi. Pious, 
artistic and musical, Leopold was more suited to the Ch than the State, in gi 
measure he was endowed with the tired eyes, hooked nose and 
of the Habsburgs, and m larger measure even than Ferdinand ii or . 

political advice from the Jesuits. Convmced that he was the agent of 
purposes, he eventually took his own decisions, usually late, after painful h 
searching. His election as HREmp was unsuccessfully opposed by ! 

who tried to get the post for Louis XIV. MaTaim did, however, manage ^ 
the German Prs to linut the Emp’s power: eg Leopold had to agree not to e P 
Spain in the Franco-Spamsh war then raging. With temtories strung out fro 
one end of Europe to the other, Leopold was fully involved throughout his 
in the W defending W Germany against Louis XIV and fighting to inherit © 
Spanish emp, and in the E defending the Emp against a revived Turkey, and men 
rolling back the Turks in the Balkans with the reconquest of Hungary. Befo^ 
1683, Leopold’s constant dilemma was whether to listen to those in his Court 
who favoured action in the W, or those who favoured a crusade in the E. After 
1683, he was able to fight on both fronts simultaneously. 

Before 1683 I^opold was not capable of blocking Louis XIV’s aggression m 
the Netherlands and along the Rhme. because of the constant pressure of a 
temporarily revived Ottoman Emp, In the E, Turkey was in long-term decline 
compared with the capitalistic, scientific, bureaucratic W but, under able leaders, 
she could occasionally stage revivals which shook neighbouring powers: Venice, 
Austria, Poland and Russia, Such a revival occurred m the reign of Mehmed IV, 
who left the task of gov (1656 onwards) to a dynasty of Grand Viziers of the 
Koprulii family. These sometimes attacked one Christian power, sometimes 
another, but, whether Austria was in the firing Ime or not, Leopold had to be 
permanently on watch in Hungary. Leopold was K of Hun^ry, but one-third of 
it was under Turkish occupation; of the rest, Transylvania had’ established itself 
as an independent Prot principality with Turkish backing, and the ungovernable 
Prot nobility of Austrian-controlled Hungary sought every opportunity to eject 
(he Austrians. Naturally, Louis XIV did all he could with diplomacy and cash to 
Stimulate all these forces in Turkey, Transylvania and Hungary into anti- 
Habsburg actions. The trouble began for Leopold when Mehmed Kdpriilh 
invaded Transylvania, overthrew Pr Gyorgy H Rdkdczy, and replaced him with a 
Calvinist puppet, Pr Mihdly Apafi (1660-61). When Leopold opposed this move, 
the next Grand Vizier, Ahmed Koprulii, launched 2 campaigns against Vienna 
(1663, 1664) the 2nd of which was bnllianily defeated by the imperial general. 


Leopold I 


Count Raimondo Montccucculi.nt St Gotlhard on the R Rnab(l Aug 1664) This 
Vias a great tonic to W morale, but many thought that Leopold had wasted an 
opportunity to roll back the Turks once and for all when he signed the truce of 
Vasvdr with Turkey (Aug 1664), handing back his conquests and recognizing 
Apafi For his part, Leopold had to bear In mind K Louis XIV, whose aggressions 
nere just beginning For the nest 20 years Turkey made no direct attack on 
Austria, and Leopold employed the interval trying to extend his Gov over the 
portion of Hungary under his control He tned terror and the counter- 
Reformation (1664-81) without making any impression He tned persuasion 
(1681-3), called the Diet at Sopron (Odenburg) m 16S1, and restored Hunganan 
self-Gov and allowed Prot worship, but still the nobles rebelled These pre- 
occupations, together with the Turkish capture in Sept 1669 of the Venetian 
possessions of Candia and the whole of Crete (which they had besieged since 
1648), and together with the Turkish attacks on Poland (1672-6) and Russia 
(1674-81) meant that Leopold could not put up any opposition to Louis XIV 
In the W, Leopold left France free to launch the War of Devolution (1667-8) 
He even jeopardized his claim to the Spanish inhentance by signing the Partition 
Te With France (Jan 1668) envisaging the division of the Spanish Emp between 
France and Austria, should the weakly Charles ii die without issue At the 
start of the Franco-Dutch War (1672-9), Leopold was neutral, but the French 
^laught on the United Provinces made Leopold form the Grand Alliance 
(1673/4) and come to the defence of his own temtoncs along the Rhine Of 
Course, he was never able to rally effective German opposition to the French, for, 
as ever, there were Prs who supported Louis XTV in order to keep the Emp weak, 
or to avoid French brutality or to gain French bnbes He look Phihppsburg 
(Sept 1676), though the French took Freiburg (Nov 1677), and at the Tr of 
Nijmegen (Feb 1679) Leopold kept Philippsburg, but France kept Freiburg and 
Bteisach 

In the E, the last major Turkish invasion of Austna, the siege of Vienna by Kara 
Mustafa (July-Scpt 1683), now fully occupied him, though he personally sat it out 
upnver at Passau The Austrian army under Charles of Lorrame had been too 
small to hold back the Turkish horde, but, reinforced by the troops of the 
coahtion which Leopiold now formed with Poland, Bavaria, Saxony and other 
Gwman States, they crashed down on the besiegers from the heights of the 
Kahlenberg which overlook the city (12 Sept 1683), and forced them into a 
humed retreat mto Hungary 

In the W, this was the period of Louis XTV’s Riunlons (1679-84), and Inopold 
was forced by the Turkish invasion not merely to do nothing while France 
annexed Strasbourg and Casale in 1681, and Luxemburg in 1684, but even to 
sign the 20-year Truce of Regensburg (Aug 1684) recognmng French gains 
After 1683 Leopold operated with a new vigour, both E and W His horizons 
had expanded along with his successes, and by this stage he was against any 
partition of the Spanish inheritance and determined to inhent the whole himself 
Also he was bent on undoing the Trs of Westphalia (1 648), and reviving the vast 
emp of CHARLES V It Can even be argued that, as early as the later stages of the 
Franco-Dutch War and the RAmlons, it was he who took the mitiahve and 
Louis XIV who was acting defensively to head off his aggressions 
In the E, with his new army under D Charles of Lorrame. and later under Pr 
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Eugen, he pursued the retreating Turks, who now suflcrcd from a series of 
incompetent Grand Viziers. He took Buda on 2 Sept J686, and defeated the 
Turks heavily nr Mohdes on 12 Aug 1687. These victories enabled him to revert 
to a tougher line in Hungary, At the Diet of Pozsony (Pressburg or Bratislava) in 
Sept 1687 the Hungarians were forced to declare the Crown hereditary in the 
male Habsburg line (and no longer elective) and to abandon their ancient ‘right 
of resistance’. On 6 Sept 1688 Belgrade fell; on 19 Aug 1691 Turkey was heavily 
defeated at Szalankemen. At this stage the Austrian advance slowed down, as 
Leopold played his part in the W War of the League of Augsburg (1689-97); but 
Pr Eugen took command in 1697 and wiped out a Turkish army 3 times the size 
of his own at Zenta on 11 Sept 1697. By the Tr of Carlowitz (Jan 1699) Turkey 
recognized Austrian rule in Transylvania and all of Hungary except the Bdndt of 
Temesvdr. Gradually, Leopold was able to clamp on Hungary the fetters of 
Austrian rule and Roman Catholicism, though without ever putting an end to 
rebellions and guerilla warfare. Hungary was turned into an Austrian colony, and 
never integrated into an Austrian Prov. 

In the W, Leopold and Louis XIV were taking the provocative steps out of 
mutual fear which led to the War of the League of Augsburg (1 689-97). At the 
end of the war {see louis xiv) by the Tr of Rijswijk, which Leopold signed 
very reluctantly under pressure from william hi, France gave up all her con- 
quests sin<^ 1678 save Strasbourg. At this point the declining health of K Charles 
n of Spain concentrated the attention of all powers on the question of the 
Spanish inheritance. Leopold refused to go along with the efforts of William HI 
and Louis XIV to avoid war by the 2 Partition Trs (Oct 1698, June 1699), as he 
did not wish to abandon his claim to the whole inheritance. (The mothers and 
wives of both Leopold and Louis were respectively daughters and grand- 
daughters of K Philip III.) Moreover, Leopold was ready to back his claim with 
war. Bemused by the dream of reviving the Habsburg emp, of bygone days, he 
was incapable of appreciating the importance of such mundane matters as the 
BALANCE OF POWER. (For his role in the War of the Spanish Succession (1702- 
13/14), see Louis xiv.) In 1703—5 the E and W fields, came together as a Hun- 
garian rising under young Ferenez II Rdkdczy was co-ordinated with a Franco- 
Bavarian thrust down the Danube. The hopes of the French and Hungarians to 
meet from opposite sides on the streets of Vienna were frustrated, however, when 
MARLBOROUGH and Eugen defeated the French at Blenheim, Bavaria, on 
13 Aug 1704, and the Hungarian war of independence subsided into guenlla 
activity which lasted until 1 71 1. The other scenes of Leopold’s activity in this war 
were N Italy, from which Eugen drove out the French by 1707 (after Leopold’s 
death), and Spain, where Leopold’s principal contribution was to send his 2nd 
son, the Archd Charles (the future Emp Charles vi), to be landed at Barcelona 
by the British and proclaimed K ‘Charles HI’ of Spain (1705) with the backins of 
the revolutionary Catalans. ^ 

lycrma, Francisco Gdmez de Sandoral y Rojas, Marquds de Denia, D de (1553- 
18 May 1625) Favourite and chief minister of K Philip in of Spam, who en- 
riched himself at public expense and generally aided the decline of s pain. 

Son of the 4th Marquis de Denia, of Valencia, and his wife, Isabel de Borja; 
ed at Seville; m Catalina, daughter of the D of Medinaceli. He rose m the Court 
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and, at the appropiiate moment, disbanding the Agitators and 
mutiny (Nov 1647). The 2nd Civil War (1648), Pride’s Purge (6 Dec 1648) ana ^ 
execution of the K (30 Jan 1649) merely substituted one tyrant for ano e 
Leveller eyes, as Lilburne’s pamphlet Englaitd''s New Chains Discovered - P 
seated to Pari in Feb 1649 - made clear; and this year saw another 
agitation, this time against the Grandees (the generals), ‘You have no ° ^ ^ 

to deal with these men,’ said Cromwell, ‘ but to break them, or they vvul 

you.’ In Mar 1649 Lilburne, Walwyn and other leaders were arrested and t e 

branch of the movement put down; while in May 1649 the Army 
crushed by Cromwell himself at Burford and Banbury. This was the en 
end of the Levellers, though not of the grievances which fed them. These en ^ 
forth found expression among the religious radicals, especially the F 

MONARCHY MEN. 

L’Hopital, Michel de (c 1505-13 Mar 1573) Chancellor of France 
Politique statesman in the early years of the french wars of religion, 
early advocate of rehgious toleration. 

Son of a doctor; ed at Toulouse and Padua in law; then practised law, 
ing a member of the parlement of Paris, and rising in the royal service o 
rank of Master of Requests, and then Ch^cellor. During the period of 
between the pro-Cath Guise faction and the pro-Prot Bourbons, 
the death of K henry ii (10 July 1559) and eventually led to the Wars of Rengi » 
L’Hopital was the chief advocate of what became known as ths Politique j 
view of reli^ous compromise. He and the Q Mother, Catherine de med 
tried unsuccessfully to put this policy into force in the Colloquy of Poissy (S^ 
Oct 1561), the January Edict (Jan 1562) and the Pacification of Amboise I 
1563), which ended the 1st War. He developed the important Politique t 
rarely expressed in Cl 6, that politics was separable from refigion, and that 
ruler’s duty was to enforce toleration of more than one rehgion if this was 
only way to achieve law and order. This was a lesson which the 2 sides 
willing to learn, however, till after the Wars of Religion, He also 
Ordinances of Moulins (Feb 1566), a sound programme of far-reaching adnnn 
and social reform which, like many another attempt to change the Ancien Peguue, 
was never put into force because it involved an attack on the Parlements an 
other privdeged groups. V/hen the 2nd War (Sept 1567-Feb 1568) broke out,' 
L’Hopital retired from Court, and lost his oflBce (1568). 

Louis Xn (27 June 1462-1 Jan 1515) K of France (1498), whose foreign policy 
was disfigured by unwise and unsuccessful attempts to win territory in Italy, and 
whose home policy continued the trend towards centralized absolutism, bringing 
internal order and economic growth. 

Son of Charles, D d’Orldans, and Mary of Cleves, and cousin of K CHARLES 
VIII of France; succeeded as D d’Orl^ans in 1465; m 1st (1476) the pious Jeanne 
de France, daughter of K Louis XI. He was among the aristocrats who rebelled 
against the Crov/n during the minority of Charles Vm (1483-92), but w^ 
restored to favour in 1491, and took part in Charles VlH’s invasion of Italy in 
1494 at Genoa, Asti and Novara. On becoming K, he m 2nd (1499) Anne of 
Brittany, Charles VIU’s widow, having had his Jst marriage scandalously 
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annulled by Pp Alexander vi in return for political help which he gave to the 
Pp’s son, Ccsarc dorcia On her death (1514), he m 3rd (1514) Mary Tudor 
In foreign affairs, he began by claiming Milan on the grounds of his grants 
father’s marriage to Valentina Visconti, member of the family whose leaders ha 
been predecessors of the ruling Sforza family as Dukes of Milan He invaded 
Italy, drove Ludovico sforza out of Milan, and entered the city in a solemn 
tnumph in Oct 1499 Sforza retook Milan on 5 Jan 1500, but his Swiss mcr- 
t^nancs refused to fight Louis’ Swiss mercenaries at the battle of Novara on 
8 Apr 1500, and he was taken prisoner to France Milan was a fief of the H 
and by the Tr of Blois (Sept 1504) the Emp Maximilian i recognized French 
rule there as part of a mamage deal between Louis’ daughter Claude and ^ 
milian’s grandson, the future Emp cuarles v After NLilan, Louis foUowc up 
the French claim to Naples by signmg the Tr of Granada (Nov 1500) wth 
terdinand 11 of Aragon, whereby they partitioned it between them (Ferdinand 
Wished to add Naples to his Kdom of Sialy ) But border disputes between the 
signatories led to warfare, in which the French were defeated by the Spanish 
general, c 6 rdoba, at Ccrignalo on 28 Apr 1503 and on the R Gangliano on 
27 Dec 1503 On 1 Jan 1504, Louis yielded Gacta, his last stronghold m NaplM, 
and by the Tr of Blois (Oct 1505) renounced his claun to Naples in favour of h« 
niece, Genname de Foix, who was about to become the 2nd wife of Ferdmand 
(who at that time was passing through a pro-French, anti-imperial phase) 
Vemcc was the next enemy, and Louis and Maximilian formed the League o 
Cambrai (Dec 1508) Pp it jomed in Mar 1509, and other members were 

Ferdinand II, England, Hungary, Savoy, Ferrara, Mantua and Florence, but a 
reversal of alliances took place when Louis won a great victory over A^niM 
at Agnadello (14 May 1509), dominated Milan once more, and sponsored the 
Council of Pisa (May 151 1) to reform the Ch Louis’ erstwhile alhra now formed 
the Holy League (Oct 1511) with a view to dnving him out of Itmy Thou^ 
the French under Gaston de Foix fought well at Ravenna on 11 Apr 1512, 
Gaston was killed and the French had to retreat, leaving Milan to be rul^ by a 
Sforza again 'The following year, Louis made another attennpt to regain M^, 
but was defeated by the Swiss at Novara on 6 June 1513 And so Louis had to 
spend his last year buymg off mvasions of Franre by memb^of the Lrague 
Maximihan and K henry viii of England beat him at the tottle ofthe SpiM 
m Artois on 16 Aug 1513 , while the Swiss penetrated as far as Dijon in Bur^dy, 
an Anglo-Spanish army made an unsuccessful mcursion mto Aqiutafoo (1512), 
and Ferdinmid overran Navarra (Aug-Sept 1512) It was p^ of the ensumg 
peace Trs that Louis m Mary Tudor, the sister of Henry vm, but his costly 
Tialia n adventures had been unwisely embarked upon and mcompetently con- 
ducted, for he had been outwitted by JuUus H and Ferdinand H 

In his home pohey, on the other hand, Louis was reasonable, humane,- eco- 
nomical and popular, being known as the Father of his People - a title conferred 
on him by the Estates of Tours m 1506 Under him Franco continued the mam 
trends established under Charles Vm economic growth, internal peace (tiU the 
last year), and admin consohdation, as the typical govemmg hierarchies of the 
Ancien Riginie were built up From the centre, the royal Council and the great 
judicial, financial and military departments - reformed by the Ordinance of Mar 
1499 - were pushing out their tentacles over the provs and locahties more prov 
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appeal courts, ie parlements, were established, and jurists were 
codifying the multifarious types of customary law; in the ’ ujef 

disastrous practice of selling offices had already begun; in the Ch oui 
minister, Georges d’AMBOiSE, was merely the most blatant 
continuing practice of using the top benefices to provide income ^ 

porters or family connections; he also encouraged Louis to use Ga 
ments and threats of Ch reform as weapons in foreign policy involving w 
Pp Julius 11. At the same time, a genuine reform movement was 
the spread of humanism, especially exemplified in the work of le 
d’^taples. Prematurely aged, Louis survived only 11 weeks of marrie 
with his young bride. 


Louis xm (27 Sept 1601-14 May 1643) K of France (1610). During his 
his mother, marie de medici, dissipated practically all the authority 
treasure that his father, henry iv, had built up after the french WAR 
RELIGION, giving the magnates their head, and following a pro-Spanish 
policy. Incapable of ruling himself, but nevertheless keeping the major , 

in his own hands, he ruled through stronger men, notably luynes, who w 
1617-21 after he and the K had organized the assassination of the Q Mot e 
minister, Concini, and Richelieu, who was chief minister 1624-42. His rei^ 
was marked at home by the elimination of the political independence, ot 
Hugs, the suppression of the Prs of the Blood and the magnates, the S^ne 
increase in royal authority by ad hoc ruthlessness rather than fundamen 
reform, and the frequent rebellions of the masses suffering from high taxation 
and periodic famine; and abroad by the successful role of France in the thiRT 
YEARS WAR, denying the Habsburgs victory in Germanj^ breaking the Spams 


encirclement, and gaming valuable border territory. 

He succeeded as a minor after the assassination of his father, under the 
Regency of his mother which was declared by the parlement of Pans on 15 May 
1610. Officially declared of age in Oct 1614, he m (1615) the Spanish Infanta, 
known as Anne of Austna, as a consequence of his mother’s pro-Spanish foreign 
policy (Tr of Fontainebleau, Apr 1611). It was an unhappy relationship both 
personally and politically, and it was not until very late in the reign, after 2 mis- 
carriages (1618, 1630) and many years without cohabitation, that the future 
LOUIS XIV was bom as the result of a night which Louis spent in her apartments 
in the Louvre, probably out of a sense of duty to his Kdom. 

Louis himself suffered an unhappy childhood and grew up into a mass of 
contradictions which have made him difficult to interpret. He was usually 
modest, reserved and silent, but wilful and ruthless beneath, and capable of 
sudden, powerful decisions, violent wrath, or cruel deeds. He was deeply religious 
and highly conscientious; a hypochondriac with weak health who enjoyed leading 
an army; keen on hunting, a practising artist and craftsman, with a high sense of 
his position as K of France, but with the gift of appearing at ease with the 
common people. He was well aware that he lacked the ability and application to 
rule France, and he left the tedious detail to others; but, as Richelieu well knew, 
the final choice of men and measures was the K’s. His reign can be studied under 
the names of those who ruled for him - Marie de Medici, Luynes, Richeheu - 
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and those who rebelled against him - Henry, 3rd Pr de coNofi; Gaston, D 
d’oRL^ANs, Henry, D de rohan 

Louis XIV (5 Sept 1638-1 Sept 1715) K of France (1643) in whose long reign 
France made important progress in the development of centralized absolutism, 
economic strength, scientific knowledge and artistic style At the same time, in a 
senes of aggressive wars, he extended the realm and strengthened its frontiers, 
making France the leading power m Europe, though at the same time stimulating 
the formation of hostile aUiances led by the Emp, the Umted Provinces and 
Great Britain, determined to preserve the balance of power 
Son of K LOUIS xiii and his Q consort, Anne of Austria, ed thoroughly m all 
the physical and mental pursuits suitable to a future K, and taught to be a strong 
ruler by his experiences m the frondes (when he was forced to flee Paris on 3 
occasions, and have the mob file through his bedroom while he feigned sleep), 
and more deliberately by mazarin, chieLmmister dunng his mmonty- Gifted 
with good looks and wonderful health, he was graceful, digmficd and awe- 
inspinng, if humourless He took himself and his job very senously, and as K 
Worked 6 to 9 hours each day governing France, as well as mdulging vigorously 
m the elaborate Court life, in all the arts and sciences, hunting and womanizing 
He m 1st (1660) Mana Teresa, daughter of K Philip iv of Spam, by whom he 
had 6 chddren, of whom only the Dauphin, Louis de France, survived (She d 
1683 ) He m 2nd (in secret, 1683 or 1684) Frangoise, widow of the poet, Paul 
Scarron, who had brought up his dlegitunate children and been created Marquise 
de Maintenon His chief - non-poUtical - love affairs were with 1st (1657-60) 
Marie Mancim, niece of Mazann, 2nd (1661-7) Louise de la Valliire (4 children), 
3rd (1667-78) Athinals de Montespan (7 children-, mcluding Louis Auguste, 
D du Maine, and Louis Alexandre, Comte de Toulouse), followed by a quick 
succession of several (1676 onwards) until he m Mme de Maintenon He was 
declared of age m Sept 1651, but did not begm to rule untd the death of Mazann 
(8/9 Mar 1661) 

His home policy was characterized by the deliberate extension of centralized 
absolutism, built upon the foundations recently laid by Richelieu and Mazann 
and justified by poliUcal theorists such as Bossuet 

In central gov he ruled France personally, m consultation with individual 
ministers, and in conference 3 or 4 days a week with his chief Counal of 3-5 
members the Conseil d'eii Haul His chief ministers in the early part of his reign 
were Jean-Baptiste colbert (Controller-Gen of Finances, among other posts), 
Michel Le Tclher (Sec of Sute for War), Fran^ois-Michel Le TelUer, Marquis de 
Louvois (Sec of State for War), Hugues de Lionne (Sec of State for Foreign 
Affairs) The ministers m the later part of the reign, when the K dominated 
affairs more completely, were the sons and nephews of this 1st generation Both 
the ministers and the members of the other central Councils were members of the 
Robe or bourgeois career administrators he deUberately excluded the Pis of the 
Blood and the nobility from political power, and successfully kept the parle- 

MENTS subdued. 

In prov and local gov, he greatly extended the number and functions of the 
intendants c middle-class agents sent from Pans to supervise the chaotic tradi- 
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tioQal admin (in finance, justice, police, economic planning etc). This i 

still manned by remnants from feudal times, or by the more recent y .a 

officiers (office-holders who had bought then* jobs) or even (as in 
by mdependent prov administrators, responsible not to Paris but to 

Estates. , p^gnch 

In the law he made codifications and reforms which formed the b^s o . 
justice till the Code Napoleon\ the Civil Code (1667), the Criminal ® t ’ 
the Maritime Code (1672), the Commercial Code (1673) and the Co c 
slaves in the colonies (1685). . . j 

The army was enlarged from 80,000 native Frenchmen to 350,000 at the 
his reign. It was also greatly improved and, most important, subordinate 
State. Clientage was gradually elimmated, and the great feudal lords, who 
past, with considerable independence, had raised their units on a semi-eu 
semi-commercial basis, were brought imder the close supervision of the ec 
State for War and his Intendants, who henceforth controlled appointi^n^^i 
promotions, recruitment, discipline and provisiomng. Likewise, the prov 
whose military power m the past had as often been used against the Crown as 
it, were posted from prov to prov frequently, while then responsibilities shra 
ceremonial functions as the real work was increasingly performed by less aris 
cratic Lieut-Gens sent from Paris. , 

The navy was created by Colbert, for he found only 2 or 3 serviceable ships at 
start of the reign. The merchant manne was expanded also, and France mcreas 
ingly followed a deliberate pohcy of colonization and commercial aggression. 

In religion, the K’s policies were mainly motivated by his view of the Ch as an 
essential agent of order and umty m France, and by his suspicion of unorthodoxy 
as divisive, even rebelhous. In the 2nd half of the reign, as he grew older and fe 
under the influence of Madame de Maintenon and his Jesuit confessors, he 
enforced uniformity more harshly, possibly because he became more pious hun* 
self, more likely because of the necessity of appearing more pious to a France 
and a Europe which were aware that he had done nothing to-help save Vienna 
from the Turks in 1683. (a) The French Church usually toed his line m the Gener^ 
Assembly of the Clergy (for he limited appomtments m the hierarchy to Robe and 
bourgeois clerics). They backed him financially, and supported his Galilean 
position when he quarrelled with the Pp, as he did from time to time, over mter- 
national politics and over the ultramontane claims of the Pp to rule the French 
Ch. The most acrimonious example of the latter was the rigale dispute. In this 
both K and Pp claimed the right to enjoy episcopal revenues and patronage 
during a vacancy in those 59 dioceses which had been added to France since 1516, 
and which were not covered by the Concordat of Bologna (1516), which had 
granted the others to the K. By 1688, 35 dioceses were without a Bp, and m Mar 
1682 the Assembly issued the Four Articles spelling out the firm Gallican position. 
In 1693, with a new Pp and a new international situation, the quarrel was called 
off with a compromise which gave Louis more or less victory in the regale dis- 
pute, while he soft-pedalled over the Four Articles, (b) Jansenism was persecuted 
through most of the reign, except during the so-called ‘peace of the Church’ 
(1668-79), when he was at war with the Pp. An independent-minded puritanical 
movement believing m predestination, Jansenism was strong in the 2 convents of 
the Port-Royal in Paris and the Port-Royal-des-Champs nearby. Louis hated it 
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for Its rcbcUious role m the Frondes and its hostility to the Jesuits In 1661 he 
enforced the papal Bull Cuiii Occaslone (1653), condemning 5 Jansenist 
heresy He expeUed their novices (1661) and the 12 chief nuns (1664), and i^ac^ 
the convents under military guarf Renewing the persecution m the 1680s, he 
®uled the leaders, then arrested the nuns (1709) and distributed them forci y 
smong anti-Jansenist convents In 1710 he destroyed Port-Royal-des-C ps 
and ploughed up ns cemetery In 1713- he got the Pp to publish the Bull Uiiigenilus 
condemning Jansenist views (c) Quietism was also persecuted This m^ti 
movement, onginatmg in Spain and Italy, led by the hysterical Mme de 
and supported by F6nelon, a royal tutor and leadmg prelate, was suspect in the 
eyes of Louis and Bossuet because its emphasis on the mindless ecstasy o e 
love of God placed behevers above the necessity of ccrcmomes and works - made 
diem independent of the Ch, m fact He locked up Mme de Guyon m Vmcennes 
(I>ec 1695), backed Bossuet m his bitter debate with Fdnelon, and got the P^o 
condemn the movement as erroneous, though not heretical (Mar 1699) ( ' 
Hugs - a mmonty of some li to 2 million - were harassed by Louis from 1666 
onwards m a campaign designed to drive them back mto the Ch The 
reduced their pnvileges by stnctly mterpreung the Edict of Nantes (l^HJ 
Decrees were issued restncting them entry mto public ofiBce and the liberm 
professions Some converts received cash payments to encourage others, while 
in some areas Hugs had troops billeted on them (the ‘Dragonnades ) FinaUy 
m Oct 1685 the Edict of Fontamebleau was issued, revokmg the Edict of N^te^ 
Henceforth it was illegal to be a Prot, and about 200,000 fled the country, t^“8h 
emigration was also fllegal Exactly why the K wounded France by the harsh 
treatment of a loyal, talented and mdustrious group is not easy to estobh^ 
Though no theological enthusiast himself, he came under the influence of Mme de 
Mamtenon and her divot aUies from 1679 onwards , probably this made him more 
sensitive to the clamour of the Assembly of the Clergy, which had been pressing 
him to punish heresy smee 1665 Moreover, he needed to demonstrate to 
orthodoxy to Europe at large He was practically at war with Pp Innocent XL 
and m 1683 Vienna was saved from the Turks by an alhed campaign which 
notoriously tiaH received no help from France The consequences of the Revo- 
cation are also difficult to assess, at least m the short term, France suSered 
economically from the emigration of a proportion of her skilled manufacturers 
to rival states such as Brandenburg, the Umted Provinces and Britain She ato 
suffered mihtarily by the mjecUon of ideological fervour mto the power-politics 
detcrminauon of Bntam, the Umted Provmces and their allies to stop France’s 

attempt to dominate Europe , „ - „ ^ 

In financial and economic affairs the ControUer-Gen of Fmances, Colbert, 
increased the royal revenues by reforms m the tax-coUectmg system, though with- 
out ehminatmg royal mdebtedness or eradicating the basic weakness of the 
Ancien Rigime that taxes were paid in mverse proportion to weaith because of 
the immunities secured by the nobihty, the clergy and the office-holders. The 
taxable capacity of Frenchmen was increased, however, by Colbert’s efforts to 
stimulate commerce and mdustry In a long penod of European economic 
depression, France captured more than her Cur share of world trade, and estab- 
lished for good her reputation for fine craftsmanship 

In the arts, crafts and sciences also, Colbert created a cultural absolutism. 
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ough the Univ, the schools, the Academies, the Court, the censorship and the 
o cia press, an all-pervading Louis XIV style was imposed on all products of 
e uman spirit, whether it was Versailles, a chateau, an opera, a firework dis- 
p ay, or an inscription on a medal. Bernini was invited to design the E front of the 
i-ouvre U665), only to have his curves rejected in favour of Perrault’s classicism: 
a sign that France had replaced Italy as the centre of European art. 

Louis used his overwhelming military power and his clever 
Proses which at first could be shown to be in France’s 
tVif* ^ explained by the vainglonous psychology of 

searoh fnr ^ following motives, singly or in various combinations: the 

the European dominion, econorm'c expansion, 

LEO POT TT T th ^ the Pyrenees from the vengeful Emp 

emDlovment fnr ° claim to the Spanish emp, or the need to find 

thrustme un tn nh discontented nobles. What is clear is that the prudent 

III and MART turned into a megalomania so excessive that william 

ritore the babn- E^opean coaliPons to 

Europe Louis pnir>° ^ addition to ruling the largest centralized state in 

decline was preoccuple^^hh 

exercised a unified ^ of Portugal. Louis, moreover, 

with great diplomatic ^ enerm’es were a coalition kept together 

constitmionaJ opposition Louis’^cW^f"" 

(1667-8). gaininfLille ani n ottertnS,*"' 

Aix-la-Chaoelle IfifiR'i* I'M tt, c- towns on the Belgian border (Tr of 

Comte arof-tiSr i?78/9Wr™''^'‘ 

legalistic aggression and diplOTMfe 

burg and Casale in Italv (Tr nf r^. Nidation, gaming Strasbourg, Luxem- 

Augsburg or Nin“Ye^W3;ra68M^i“’®K’f?= ‘‘‘> 

Pinerolo, Casale, Nice, Lorraine and he kept Strasbourg, but ceded 

War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1?/14J^T® ^ (e) The 

and putting his grandson on the throne of ini’ European gams 

(a) The War of Devolution Sgan ^an 1713/14). 

Spanish Netherlands after the death of R- o ^ 1667) on the 

the argument that the l^of devo^uln In R ^ ^^665). Louis used 

Maria Teresa - who was Philip’s dauchter hv Pnvate law gave his wife, 

thut or 1C CHARLES ,1 of Spai^ „ho ph^ " a better claim than 

in alliance wtth Great Britain (who sold hto DuS Yh""' a "'“1 
the United Provinces (Tr of 166'>) and tr... t 1662), Johan de witt of 

German Prs who opposed the Emp Col^f^nWn^ »f >««). le 

were fighting the 2nd Angfo-Dulch War (1665-7) t " United Provinces 

E. was unable to offer any resistance to Fnincr*'^’-,r.J°^° ‘^^atened from the 
Louis (Jan 1668) to the ultimate partition with FranS^^r T ^ 
inheritance. With France backing the Ponugucse rcvoirix^ ‘r'l Spanish 

elfccihely isolated: a triumph of diplomacy. In a war of 

and Louvois swiftly took Lille and 11 other Belgian fortrrvf ’ Vauban 

presence of Louis and his Court, while Conde mvaded^ra’n^h^Co^^e "xh^ 
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inevitable reaction occurred Britain made peace with the United Provinces 
(1667) The two States formed an alhance (Jan 1668), which became the Triple 
Alliance when Sweden joined in Apr 1668 Louis decided on peace, which was 
signed at Aix-la-Chapellc (May 1668) France returned Franche Comtd to 
Spain, but kept the 12 Bclsian fortresses, greatly strengthemng the frontier m 
that area. 

(b) The Franco-Dutch War arose from Louis’ indignation at the Umted Ptn- 
vinces’ adhesion to the Triple AUiance, fortified by Colbert’s wish to loosen the 
hold that the Dutch entrepreneurs had on the French economy and to capture 
their world trade Colbert erected a prohibitive tanlT against the United Provinc^ 
In 1667, and imposed high sugar duties in 1670-71. The European powere ^em 
paralysed by French power and money, and one by one they succumbed 
(secret Tr of Dover, May/June 1670), Havana (Feb 1670), vanous \V German^ 
(1671) and Sweden (Apr 1672), even Leopold had to promise neutrality (Dec 
1671) The only power to support the Umted Provinces was Frederick wil- 
liam, the Great Elector of Brandenburg (Feb 1671) The war began wth a 
double onslaught on the Dutch By sea, England treacherously started the 3rd 
Anglo-Dutch War (1672-4) without much success By land, the French army 
passed through Cologne, crossed the Rhine, thrust W mto Holland, tooK 
Utrecht, but made no further progress as the Dutch took 2 extreme mc^ures 
they opened the dykes and flooded Holland, and they overthrew de Witt and 
rallied behind william hi Abandoning neutrality, Leopold formed the Grand 
Alliance of the Emp, the United Provinces, Spain, Lorraine and Brandenburg 
(1673-4), henceforth the war broadened out to involve campaigns in the Spamsh 
Netherlands, Alsace, Lorraine and Franche Comt6 France took Maastneht 
(June 1673), conquered Franche Comt6, struck mto W Germany, and drove the 
enemy out of Alsace (1674) It then broadened still further, for Louis ally 
Sweden fought Denmark over Scama, and Brandenburg over Pomerania, the 
Great Elector defeating the Swedes at Fehrbcllin (28 June 1675) In the Med, the 
French navy backed Sialy against Spam, and twice defeated the Dutch j" Spain 
French troops invaded Catalonia Further afield still, the Dutch attacked French 
colonies in the W Indies and the Indian Ocean On the Rhine, Leopold took 
Phihppsburg (Sept 1676) and France took Freiburg (Nov 1677) In 1678/9, 
France signed theTrs of Nijmegen (0 with the United Provinces, wherry Franre 
returned Maastneht and other conquests and also cancelled the tariff of 1667, 
00 with Spam, whereby France kept Franche Comti and gave up some fortresses 
m the Spamsh Netherlands in exchange for some better ones so as to make ^ 
impregnable frontier, (iiO with the Emp whereby France kept Freiburg, I^PoId 
kept Phihppsburg, France gave Lorrame back to D Charles on terms which he 
refused to accept, leaving France in occupauon In the Tr of St Germain-en-Laye 
(June 1679) France forced Brandenburg to return his conquests m Pomerama to 
' Sweden. In the Tr of Fontainebleau (Sept 1679), Denmark hkewise had to return 
her Seaman conquests to Sweden It was the high point of French foreign policy, 
and for the next few years, with bnbery and mtimidation, Xxjuis was able to have 
his way with a Europe in disarray 

(c) The Riunions (1679-84) saw Louis using his dominating position to make 
territorial gams without stnkmg many blows Tribunals called Chambra de 
Reunions were set up in Metz, Alsace, Flanders and Franche Comt6 to extend 
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French possessions round the numerous towns in these areas whic s ® 
gained by Trs from 1648 onwards. At this stage, Louis could exercise bis '■ 

ority with impunity, for Spain was in full decline, Charles II of Britain was m 
pay, William HI of the United Provinces was at loggerheads with 
Amsterdam, and the Emp Leopold was locked in conflict with the Turlp ^ 

Vienna, 1683). The tribunals interpreted uncertain wording in the 3^0 Sept ' 
favour, and where necessary force supplemented judicial process. On 
1681 Louis’ troops took Strasbourg, AJsace and Casale, Piedmont; in ;■ 

they took Luxemburg and other strong points in the Spanish Netherlan . > 

by an agreement with Spain (1684) and the Truce of Regensburg with e . 

(Aug 1684), these gains were recognized for 20 years. It was the furthest ex e 
French expansion. j 

(d) The War of the League of Augsburg or Nine Years War (1689-9^ 1^^ 

from the exhaustion of Europe’s patience at the continued acts of 
Louis, who was just as aggressive after the Tr of Regensburg as before. In 
1684 he destroyed three-quarters of Genoa in a 6-day bombardment and 
the Doge to visit Versailles to apologize for helping Spain. On the death o , 

El Palatine (1684) he demanded territory for his sister-in-law, the Dss of Or 
to pay for her supposed claims. He intervened in Cologne to secure the 
his candidate as Archbp-Elector instead of the one backed by the Pp an 
Emp (10 July 1688). Meanwhile the Emp and some of the German Prs forme 
defensive L^gue of Augsburg (July 1686), to which Sweden and Sp^ 
belonged by virtue of their German territories. Moreover, the general situa m 
which had long favoured Louis was changing. Leopold was having snc^ 
against the Turks: eg the capture of Buda (2 Sept 1686), the victory nr Moha 
(12 Aug 1687), and the capture of Belgrade (6 Sept 1688). Louis decided on 
short sharp campaign to cow Germany and encourage the Turks. He occupie 
the Rhineland and invaded the Palatinate (Sept 1688); but instead of intimidati^ 
his enemies, he further united them. He also allowed William HI the opportunity 
to invade England, carry out the revolution of 1688, and thenceforth become 
the leader of the great anti-French alliance. To limit his battle fronts, Louis 
retreated from the Palatinate, having first devastated it in order to cripple it as a 
base for invadmg France. Heidelberg, Mannheim, Speier and Worms were 
put to the sack and the countryside turned into a desert. The war, which noW 
started, was fought (i) at sea, (ii) in the Netherlands, (iii) in N Italy, (iv) in SP^ 
and (v) in the colonies. Neither side achieved superiority, and peace was signed 
in (vi) the Tr of Rijswijk (1697). (i) At sea , the French landed jambs ii in Ireland 
(Mar 1690), and then evacuated him when he was beaten at the Boyne (1/11 1'^y 
1690). They also beat the Anglo-Dutch fleet off Beachy Head (30 June/10 July 
1690). A French plan to invade England and restore James n was frustrated 
by the Anglo-Dutch victory at La Hogue (19/29 May 1692); though the French 
captured the Anglo-Dutch Smyrna fleet off Lagos (1693). (iO In the Spanish 
Netherlands, the French beat William HI at Fleurus (1 July 1690), Steenkirk 
(3 Aug 1692) and Neerwinden (29 July 1693), capturing Mons (Apr 1691) and 
Namur (June 1692); though William began to restore the balance by his 1st land 
victory, retaking Namur on 5 Sept 1695. (n’O In N Italy, the French overran 
Savoy and Nice (1690-91) and invaded Piedmont, thrusting at Turin (1693) untd 
the D of Savoy, Victor Amadeus II, changed sides and backed France. Louis paid 
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a high pnce, ceding Casale, Pinerolo and Nice CTr of Turin, Aug 1696) (iv) In 
Spain, the French mvaded Catalonia (1689) and m conjunction with their fleet 
laid siege to Barcelona, until the arrival of the Enghsh fleet relieved it (1694). 
^ter, on the withdraw^ of the English navy, the French took Barcelona (1697) 
(v) In the colonies, the normal peace-time skirmishing mtensified In Amenca, the 
French at Quebec and the English at Boston and New York raided one another 
and fought over Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Hudson Bay, whde the English 
unsuccessfully attacked, the French W Indies In W Africa, the French lost and 
'^sained Goree and the R Senegal In India, the United Provmces captured 
Pondicherry from the French (1693) '(vi) The Trs of Rijsivtjk (1697) showed that 
fljc agemg Louis was chastened, realistic and moderate With his treasury empty 
and his people suffering the pains of forced recruiting, heavy taxation and bad 
n^ests, the K was prepared to make peace without gaming any of his war aims. 
He returned all his conquests since Nijmegen (1678) except Strasbourg, cedmg 
Luxemburg, Mons and Catalonia to Spam, and Phihpjisburg, Freiburg, Breisach 
and other conquests on the German side of the Rhine to the Emp He also 
relumed Lorraine to its D, abandoned fus candidate for Cologne, and gave up 
Ihe Orleans claim to the Palatinate He recognized William HI as K of Great 
Britain and Ireland He allowed the Dutch to fortify certam bamer fortresses m 
the Spanish Netherlands The moderation of Louis was remarkable, but there was 
another good reason for it Charles ii, of Spam was at last about to die, and 
Louis was anxious for as big a share of the inheritance as possible. 

(e) The War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14) broke out because the 
Balance of power would have been senously upset had one or other of the chief 
heirs received the whole mhentance le the Emp Leopold and Louis XIV, each 
With a Spanish mother and wife To avoid war, Louis (but not Leopold) was 
prepared to share out Spanish possessions in 2 Partition Trs with Britain and the 
United Provinces Oct 1698 and June 1699 The Spanish not unnaturally wanted 
the inheritance kept mtact, and m his will Charles II made Louis’ grandson, 
Philip of Anjou, his sole hen On Charles’s death (1 Nov 1700), Louis abandoned 
the Partition Trs and accepted the will - his wisest course William did likewise 
for Britain and the United Provinces. War was bound to ensue with Leopold, but 
certam provocations of Louis enabled William (who also favoured war) to form 
a strong anti-French coalition Louis ceremonially safeguarded Philip’s right to 
inherit the French throne (Dec 1700), occupied fortresses in the Spanish Nether- 
lands from which William had to withdraw (Feb 1701), gained for France the 


Asleiito, or monopoly of importing African slaves into the Spanish colomes (Aug 
1701), and recognized the Old Pretender as K James HI of Great Britain (Sept 
1701) In reply, Bntain, the United Provinces and the Emp formed the Grand 


Alliance by the Tr of the Hague (Sept 1701), while Louis was supported by 
Havana and Cologne, and to a lesser extent by Savoy and Portugal The war was 
fought CO in Italy, (ii) in Germany, (iiO in the Netherlands and (iv) in Spam, and 
it ended with (v) the peace Trs of Utrecht (1713), Rastatt and Baden (1714) 
(0 III Italy, where fighung began m 1701, before the aUicd declaration of war 
(IS May 1702), the French occupied Milan, and Pr Eugen descended from Austna 
to drive' them out Hu task was facilitated when Victor .rVmadcus U of Savov 
ejumged sides (Oct 1703) Eugen defeated the French at TurTf? ^pt J70^ 
ihe war ended m dm theatre with the ConvenUon of Milan (Mar 1707) between 
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France and the Emp. (u) In Germany, the armies of the Emp and the Prs were 

victory at Fricdlingon, Black Forest (14 Oct 
The French and the Bavarians were thus in a position to strike down the 
c ^•^nna, having beaten the Germans once more at Hochstadt, Bavaria, 
on ept 1703. With Hungarian rebels menacing Vienna from the E, Leopold 
was in grave danger, but the allied commander in the Netherlands, Marlborough, 
swi y marched up the Rhine and into Bavaria, joining the imperial com- 
^^^Son. Together they beat the French at the celebrated battle of 
^^04). forcing the French to stay on the defensive 
intr> of the rcst of the war, though they made a short incursion 

bnmnoh r, May-Sept 1707. (iii) In the Spanish Netherlands, Marl- 

the territn!^ % t f^om their advanced positions (1702) and conquered 

1703 Thpn ° *he Archbp of Cologne, taking Bonn on 7/18 May 

cauti'ou<j squeeze a little more freedom of action from the 

their movem(-ntc placed commissioners with the armies, hampering 

enabled him n French at Ramillies (12/23 May 1706). This 

extreme Walloon Flanders and Brabant, leaving only the 

but Marlborouch’dpf French hands. The French counter-attacked, 

LiUe (11/22 OcflTOSr'Sp^l? Oudenarde (31 July/ll Aug 1708) and took 
Paris, but were <?o ^ ^ position to march on 

(31 Aug/11 Sept 

fortresses: Touraai themselves with a few more 

to oust Philip of /^inn L)ouai. (iv) In Spain, the allies unsuccessfully tried 
supported by the Castilian np ^ ~ throne. He was powerfully 

date, Leopold’s 2nd son ^ 

Catalans as ‘K CharlM TTT’ o Charles, was backed by the breakaway 

first landed at Cddiz hut f supported by the British navy. The alhes 

selves with the™ t ’re L dl ° ^^ug-Sept 1702). compeniting them- 

Galida, on 12/23 Oct 1702 T^Vn° Spanish treasure fleet at Vigo Bay, 
front by detaching Portugal’froJn Fran^“^-fl^^ succeeded in opemng a W 
(May 1703), one of commerce ^ T^s, one of alliance 

tunity of estabUshing himself.^ut th^ Brh!°i! ^ 

captunng Gibraltar (24 July/4 Aue 17 na^ changed the situation by 

the Med coast. ‘Charles III’ was dpn . command of the sea along 

enthusiastically received bv the npr„S°^*^“ Catalonia (1705) where he was 
CATALONIA (1640-52), In 1706 were re-enacting the revolt of 

support, but with short-lived success rebelled with allied 

and with French help he recov^d 'Madrid behind Philip V, 

once), beat the aUies at Almansa, nr the border of v^i 
subdued Aragon and Valenda. In Sept 17^ thl^ 

failed to loosen Philip’s hold on Spahi Thev hp^,t^^ Minorca, but they 
1710), then took and lost Madrid, tSn re^^tedtL^? 

at Brihuega (28 Nov/8 Dec 1710) and Villavidosa to tie beaten 

peace Trs were arrived at after a long prS^ ^ ^e 

middle of the war, France was so exhausted by 1709 

ing concessions (May 1709) whereby Philip should give un humiliat- 

Naples and Sicfly, while he himself would give up Alsif^SS^^he Co 
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and generally go back to the settlement of 1648 In addition, he was prepared to 
allow the United Provinces to have a line of barrier fortresses m the Spanish 
Netherlands, to recognize the Hanovenan succession in Britain, and to expel the 
Old Pretender from France Led by the Emp and the United Provinces, the allies 
refused, and msisted that Louis should declare war on his grandson and help 
to drive him out of Spam - the policy of ‘ No peace without Spain’ Louis mdig- 
aantly refused, and was backed by the patriotism of the French people Regaining 
strength, the Fiench made progress m Spam and defeated Pr Eugen and the allies 
at Denain, Netherlands, on 24 July 1712 At the same time the Grand Alliance 
began to crack. In Bntam, Aime appointed a Tory Gov bent on peace Moreover, 
theEmp JOSEPH I -who had succeeded his father m 1705-suddenly d on 17 Apr 
1711, completely changing the situation K ‘Charles HI’ now became the Emp 
CHARLES VI, and it was as much against the allied balance-of-power policy to 
allow Spam and Austria to umte as it was Spam and France In a series of 
Trs at Utrecht (1713) between France and Spam and the allies, at Rastatt (Mar 
1714) between France and the Emp, and at Baden (Sept 1714) between France 
and the Prs of the Emp, the following settlement was amved aL Phihp V kept 
Spam and Spanish America, and renounced his right to succeed to the French 
throne The Emp received Milan, Naples, Sardinia and the Spanish Netherlands 
Savoy received Sicily and had French conquests m Savoy and Nice returned 
France kept Strasbourg, Alsace, Franche Comte and the stropg frontier she had 
conquered m the E and NE, but gave up her possessions E of the Rhme She 
agre^ to dismantle Dunkuk and fill m the harbour She recognized the Han- 
overian succession m Bntam and Ireland, and agreed not to shelter the Old 
Pretender. The El of Brandenburg was recognized as K m Prussia. Bntam gamed 
the Aslento and the navio de permiso (the nght to send one ship each year to 
trade with Spanish Amenca) She also kept Gibraltar and Mmorca, as well as 
Nova ScoUa, Newfoundland and Hudson Bay The Umted Provmces resented 
not havmg a share m Bntam’s commercial gains, but m the Barrier Tr (Nov 1715) 
they achieved one important aim the right to garrison 7 fortresses m Belgium, 
thrre-fifths of the expenses being paid by the Emp 
The last years of Louis - especially 1709 - were filled with humihation abroad 
and economic crisis at home Though fortunes were made, the mass of French- 
men suffered deeply from royal taxation, feudal exactions, mihtary service, bad 
harvests, industrial depression, famine and disease Undernourished and over- 
strained, they noted, only to be put down by the sword At the same time, 
criticisms percolated through cracks in the censorship, attackmg absolute 
monarchy, mihtary aggression, religious persecuUon and other aspects of the 
Ancien JiJgime It was the start of the EnhghtenmenL The France of Louis XIV 
lacked the advantages of the new century which so favoured her new nval. Great 
Bntam constitutional gov, political liberty, free enterprise, science and reason 
Moreover, Louis himself suffered personal tragedies which swept away his 
family His only son, the Dauphin,'d on 14 Apr 1711 His 1st grandson, the D of 
Burgundy, succumbed to smallpox on 18 Feb 1712 along with his Dss and eld son 
His 2nd grandson, Philip of Anjou, became K of Spam and mcapable of suc- 
ceeding m France His 3rd grandson, the D de Berry, d on 4 Mar 1714 In conse- 
quence, when Louis d his har was his great-grandson, the 3rd son of the D of 
Burgundy - the future Louis xv 
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0 ^ XV (15 Feb 1710-10 May 1774) K of France (1715), whose personal 
imdequacies and incompetent leadership (except for a last-minute show of 
s ength) seriously reduced the power and prestige of the French monarchy at 
nome and abroad. At home he failed to settle the issues that divided Frenchmen: 
fh ei^ity between Jesuits and Jansenists ; the resistance of the privileged 

^ efforts to make them pay their fair share of taxation; the general 
inflexibility of the institutions of the Ancien Regime in the face of a buoyant and 
prosperous people, rapidly evolving economically, socially and culturally; and the 
constitutional struggle between the Crown on the one hand, and the parle- 
MENTs and the prov Estates on the other. Abroad he pursued unwise ends with 
Gr^t BrflahT^’ France became outclassed in the power-poliu'es arena by 

(who was the grandson of louis xiv) and 
ms wife Mane Adelaide of Savoy; ed by the D de Villeroy and Andre Hercule 

^ Marie, daughter of Stam’slas Leszczynski, ex-K 

01 Roland (170^9) ; became heir of Louis XIV after the deaths in rapid succession 
of his grandfather, father and elder brothers. 

PWHo ^ Orleans (1715-23) was necessary because the K was under age. 

~ ^ 1st Pr of the Blood - was 

Regency by the will of the old K, along with 2 

dSa^^ nS Toulouse. Orlto - a 

who ODDosed soldier and intellectual - had headed the groups 

S^orr^nSalW Porlements and the Jansenists); the 

revive the hvpf^p. d r dismantle the apparatus of absolutism and 

Parlement of Pari<i ^ aristocratic disorder. With the connivance of the 
Ori^ ?roL Siven back its right of remonstrance - 

^ Toulouse, and made himself sole 

2 Dec 1723 Tr, ^ became Premier Ministre (Aug- 

p5km™s to ^ pretamiom of tha 

Pontoisa. Tha Pailaments also opposed Parlement to 

on enforcing the papal Bull 

Parlements backed the Jansenisi in fa^rifl a,ST while Ae 

those who opposed the extension of the pA’s ^ Galhcans (le 

same time, he indulged the dreams of thj*^r over the French Ch). At the 

6 councils manned by nobles, both Sword of State with 

ever, soon proved themselves unfit for admm d,.. P ^ frivolous nobles, how- 
mant in nostalgia - tha PofrCdfe - w7 *““ “P""' 

raverted to the customs of Louis XIV’s dav central Gov 

State. Tha Regent niad different aolutroL S“a of 

of the crown - the chief one being John Law^ SvstSn^ ? ~ insolvency 
panic similar to the contemporary ‘south sea b JaBLE’^^Th^ t 

with faith in the virtues of paper money persuaded ^^otfish financi^ 

adventurous scheme of credit expansion. Law set uo a R®fient to back his 
(May 1716) and then (Aug 1717) the Company of me 

which had tha monopoly of trade with Louisiana. The TraS^w^toviS 
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m both affairs, and by 1719 the Co had absorbed several other colonial trading 
companies, and the Bank had become a Royal Bank. Law outbid the Farmery 
Gen for the farm of the taxes and look over the royal debt In 1720 the Bank ^d 
Ihe Co were united* and Law was appointed ControUer-Gcn of Finance, after 
himing Cath A wave of frantic speculation ensued m which the Co s 500-livres 
shares touched 18,000 at one pomt Then confidence faltered (Feb 1720) and by 
Oct 1720 the crash was complete and Law had lied the country Fortunes were 
made and lost, and the shocked French pubhc took almost a century to shake off 
them prejudice against a State bank The economy nevertheless soon revived, and 
colonial development went forward At the same time, the Crown s financi 
crisis deepened. Foreign affairs were m the hands of the Regent’s old tutor, the 
Abb6 Dubois, a brilliant careerist who became Archbp of Cambrai (1720), Card 
(1721) and Premier Mwistre (Aug 1722-10 Aug 1723, his death) His pohey was 
b*iscd on co-operation with the old enemy, Britain With stanhope he nego- 
tiated the Anglo-French alhance of Sept 1716, which became the Triple Alliance 
when Holland joined (Jan 1717) Its aim was the pacification of Europe m 
Scneral, but as far as France was concerned the 2 chief purposes were to allow 
the Treasury and the economy to recover from the wars of Louis XIV, ^d to 
make sure that - if the sickly Louis XV did not survive - the Crown would go to 
Orleans, and not to PHILIP v, the Bourbon K of Spam This involved a short WM 
with a resurgent Spam (1719-20), but in the subsequent peace Tr (Jan iu\3) 
Phihp V renounced his claim to the French throne. Franco-Spanish amiD- wi^ 
confirmed by the betrothal m 1721 of Louis XV to the Infanta Maria, Phihp V s 


daughter , 

Bourbon’s nrim.n (Dec 1723-June 1726) followed immediately upon the 
Regent’s death. As 1st Pr of the Blood, the one-eyed, bow-legged, incom^tent 
D de Bourbon became Premier Ministre. but m most matters he deferred to me 
caprices of his seductive but ambiUous mistress, the Marquise de Pne He also 
had to put up with the smpmg of the K’s old tutor Fleury who also had a srat 
on the Council Bourbon contmued the pohey of pearefid i^peraUon with 
Britain. His chief work otherwise was the break-up of the Spanish 
project and the marriage of the 15-year-old Boms to the 22-year-oM Mime 
Leszczyfiski He was m a hurry for the K to sire children, since o^e^the 
Orleans family would succeed to the throne The m^ge alienated the K of 
Spam who tl^n upset the European eqmhbnum (and re^^ble ^mtior^) 
by joinmg his old enemy, Austna, m the 1st Tr of Vienna (Apr 1725) In the end 
Fleury-s massive abihties tnumphed and the K d>sn^ Bourbon and put 
Fleury m his place, though without the tide of Frcn^er 

Fleurv’s athmn (June 1726-29 Jan 1743, his death) contmued the pacific poh- 
cies of the Regency, but brought in a penod of firmer gov and nsmg prospenty A 
cautious and reserved son of a bourgeois tax official, Fleury had a fine presence, a 
powerful mmd and ruthless ambition, becommg Bp of Frijus (1698). tutor to the 
future Louis XV (1714). and Card (1726) He was already 73 when he took office, 
but he had won the affection and confidence of his pupil - possibly by not setUng 
him too much work - and the K - who always preferred the old faces and hated 
change - defended him steadfastly against mtrigmng rivals almost to the end. 
At home, Philibert Orry, the ControlIcr-Gcn (1730-45), balanced his budgets m 
peacetime, and steadily operated the mcrcanUlist machmery set up by colbert 
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predominance. The effort to do so simply worsened the Crown’s financial crisis, 
and thus fed the constituUonnl struggle with the Parlements The diplomatic 
aEvoLUTioN (1749-56), m which France switched alliances from Prussia to her 
old enemy Austria, saw Austria taking the lead, and France merely respondmg to 
events. In the consequent seven years war (1756-63) France was defeated by 
i’russia m Europe (notably at Rossbach, Saxony, 5 Nov 1757) and by Britain m 
Indra, Africa, Canada and the W Indies Even the D de Choiseul (in power Dec 
1758-Dec 1770) — who was a protdge of Pompadour and the nearest approach to 
a strong PM to be found m this period — could save httle from the wreckage, 
thou^ he gave the French war effort a umty and force it had hitherto lacked, and 
strengthened France by the alhance with Spam tb&pacte defaniille of Aug 1761 
By the Tr of Pans which ended the war (Feb 1763) France suffered the following 
losses m Amenca rnnnHn, Cape Breton Isle and the Middle W as far as the 
Mississippi to Bntam, and Louisiana to Spam, m the W Indies Grenada, 
Dominica, St Vmcent and Tobago to Bntam, m Afnca Senegal to Bntam, m 

India all effecUve power to Bntam, except for a few unfortified tradmg posts As 

well as losmg an emp, France found her power m Europe much reduced She was 
oiiable to prevent Catherine ii of Russia choosmg the new K of Poland m 
1764 (Stanislas Poniatowski) and then joining Prussia and Austna in. the 1st 
Paruuon of Poland (1772) Similarly, France was too weak to help her ally Spam 
in her quarrel with Ld north and Great Bntam over the Falkland Islands 
(1770-71) This was the issue over which the K dismissed ChoiseuL He had 
favoured war - and he had also mcurred the enmity of Mme du Barry Moreover, 
the K Was at last assertmg himself by appomtmg reforming ministers with the task 
cf attacking just those aristocratic mtcrcsts that Choiseul represented 
At home, the struggle contmued between the Crown and the chief institution 
protectmg pnvilege the Parlements, the prov Estates and the Assembly of the 
Clergy, all backed by the ofiBce-holders In the bureaucracy, who had bought their 
Jobs. The 2 chief sources of conflict were the Janscnlsts and the financial crisis. 
The Jansenisu - and the Richdnsts - continued to flourish among the low« 
clergy, and dunng the 17503 there was a running battle between the K and the 
Parlements over them. The hierarchy ordered the clergy to refi^ tlm sac^rats 
to people who could not produce a bidet de confession ^ovvlng that ^ey had 
made then- confession to a priest who accepted the bull Uidgenilus The Jan- 
semsts took the clergy to court; when they appealed, the Pmlements backed the 
Jansemsts while the Crown supported the hierarchy and the Jesuits Bitter 
confrontations mterspersed with compromises ensued, with tbe Parlemmtaires 
refusmg to work, being exiled to the provs, and then recalled. HostihUes became 
mtensifled by new taxation proposals (as wfll be seen), then led to the complete 
destruction of the Jesuits The bankruptcy of the JesmU m Martimquo (their 
trade having been rumed by war) led to court cases m France and an appeal to the 
Paricment of Pans. For the Pariement this was an excellent opportumty to punish 
its chief enemy- ^ suppressed the Jesuits, on the Galhcan grounds that it was 
an alien insUtuUon threatenmg the nghts of the French Crown and people (Aug 
1762) Because of the fi n ancial crisis the K did not dare support his chief ecdesi- 
asUcal backers, and he decreed their abohUon (Dec 1764) The financial crisis 
deepened with the K’s expensive and unsuccessful foreign pohey To begin with, 
the War of the Austrian Succession had had grave consequences for the Gov 
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deficit, and so Jean Baptiste de Machault d’ArnouviUe (Controller-Gen, 1 
introduced a ne%v permanent tax on all classes, the vingtieme (1749). In Pans, 
Parlement had to be forced to renter it; in the provs, the Parlemen^ an 
Estates obstructed the Intendants; but the chief opponents v<ere tne 
backed by the devotSy the Jesuits and other Court factions. By Dec 17 d 1 
will collapsed, and this essential reform was abandoned. The Seven Years 
revived' the problem once more, and in July 1756 the Paris Parlement 
to register new financial edicts by the 1st lit de justice since 1732, soon o 
by others in 1759 and 1760. Consequently, the Parlement steadily advance 
constitutional ’ " 
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power. By 1756 it was claiming that all the Parlements formed one body , wi 
Paris Parlement acting as the head. (In fact, the Parlements were nothing 
than courts of appeal, each consisting of a trade union of members of the o 
and Sword v/ho had purchased their ofifices. They did not possess the represen 
live character of the British Pari, but by publishing their remonstrances ^ 
generally excelling the K at public relations they convinced the people th^ 
v/ere defending liberty against tyranny. In fact, they were defending 
against reform:, not only the individual privileges of clergy, nobility and 
servants, but also the corporate privileges of the provinces.) When the Gov tri 
to solve the post-war crisis by continuing the vingtieme in peacetime and be^m 
ning a land survey in order to reassess incomes (1763), the Paris Parlem^ 
accused the K of violating French law; the Toulouse Parlement arrested the Gov 
of Languedoc; and the Grenoble Parlement tried to arrest the Gov of D^phn^ 
but he was saved by his troops. Again the K’s v/ill faltered. He dismispd tfc^ 
minister, replaced the Govs, and withdrev/ the tax (1764). In Brittany, which had 
taken a leading part in this resistance, the Estates (backed by the Parlemerd) 
refused to allow the Commandant and the Iniendant to introduce the cones, 
(compulsory labour for building the royal roads). Judges went on strike and v«e^ 
arrested- Remonstrances were passed, one of which asserted that the only 
authority capable of introducing nev/ taxes was the Estates-Gen. The leader of 
, the Breton Parlement was taken to Paris and tried by a special court. The 12 
Parlements made joint protests; and the K held a sicmce royale of the Pans 
Parlement (Mar 1766) and read them a scathing speech denying the pretensions of 
the Parlements to form ‘a confederation of resistance’ and asserting the sovereign 
power of the K. ‘In my {person only does the sovereign pow’er rest,’ he said. ‘To mo 
alone belongs legislative poAer without dependence or division.’ The controversy 
continued, however, and for another 4 jears strikes and lock-outs, denunciations 
and remonstrances gave the French people a lesson in resisting absolutism. 
Finally in 1770 the K struck back, and ended his reign in an unaccustomed burst 
of courageous statesmanship. He dismissed ChoiseuJ, and gave power to his 
opponent, the Chancellor Rene Nicolas de Maupeou. In addition to his foreign- 
office responsibilities, ChoLeul had become Navy Minister (1761-6) and War 
hlinister (1766—70), in both of which capacities he had carried out valuable 
reforms. On the other hand, he had led the war party in the Falkland Islands 
crisis, ho alienated Mm.e du Barry, and had supported the Parlements- 
Maupeou, who became Chancellor in 1763, supported the powers of the Crown, 
and he brought into the Gov the hke-minded Abbe Joseph Marie Terray as 
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ControUer-Gcn (1769) It was now possible to begin to solve the central problem 
of the Ancien Regime — the Gnancial crisis — by eliminating the leading opponents 
of change, the Parlcments. In 1771 Maupeou abolished the Paris Parlcment and 
replaced it with a new set of courts serving smaller areas and manned by judges 
who were appointed and paid by the Crown Wholesale judicial reform was set 
la motion, at the same time Terray set about his mam task the redistribution of 
Ihe tax load in accordance with wealth He began to increase the yield of the 
^bigtlhne and the capitation by inaugurating a new assessment of wealth to 
I'eplace the old tax rolls The loud protests of the Sword and Robe, hierarchy and 
hureaucracy, were a foretaste of the nobles’ revolt which ushered m the great 
Revolution itself, but the K stood firm Unfortunately, the pnvileged groups 
®^rned the rest of the nation with them, and the K ended his reign amid the 
execration of a people who could not appreciate the last-minute coup he had 
struck on their behalf. When he d he bequeathed to louis xvi the unresolved 
“nun problems of the Ancien Regime - economic, social, cultural and political - 
it was not his fault if his successor chose to begm the new reign by abandoning 
Wljat httle progress he had made. 


Louis XVI (23 Aug 1754-21 Jan 1793) K of France (1774), whose kind heart and 
good intentions proved inadequate to deal with mounting crisis of the Ancien 
Regime He was far from possessing sufficient force of character, mteliectual 
power, or pohtical wisdom to inflict the necessary surgery on the privileged 
Sroups, and head off the Revolution by adequate reforms The financial crisis 
which he mhented from louis xv was deepened by his unwise entry mto the 
War of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE (1776-83) on the side of the rebels, and 
by the slump which set in from the late 1770s In its turn, the slump exacerbated 
Ihe grievances of the unprivileged members of the social order, who were in any 
03se being dangerously radicalized by the seditious noUons of resistance which 
Ihcy were learning from the philosophes, the Amencans, the Rich6iist lower 
clergy and especially from the Sword and Robe and upper clergy These l^t 
aristocratic groups used their poliucal instituUons - the parlements, the 
Assembly of Notables, the prov Estates, and the Assembly of ffie Clergy - to . 
obstruct the financial and judicial reforms of a succession of chief nfinisters, md 
to force the K eventually to caU a meeting of the Estates-Gen a device which 

soon destroyed both them and the K. , ,, , j u j <• 

3rd son of the Dauphm, Louis (the son of K Louis XV) and ^ 2nd wfe, 
Maria Josepha of Saxony, cd inadequately under the care of the D de la Vau- 
Buyon m (1770) Marie Antoinette, daughter of maria Theresa and the 
HREmp Francis I (she was gudlotined. 16 Oct 1793), became heir to the throne 
on the deaths of his eld brothers and father m the 17603. Heavy and short- 
sighted diffident and vacillating, pious and virtuous, he was an unwilling but 
conscientious K, who lacked the grasp and the steel which his situation demanded. 
His shallow, frivolous and extravagant wife established an ascendancy over him 
which warpol what little political judgement he possessed Inexperienced and 
undecisive, the young K relied on the advice of the cynical old courtier, Jean 
Fred6nc Philypeaux, Comte de Maurepas, whom he recalled out of prov exile 
and appointed Minister of State (May 1764-21 Nov 1781, his death) Maurepas 
was crafty at Court manoeuvre but mept m the wider world of pohtics, on his 
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advice Louis tried to buy popularity by dismissing Louis XV’s far-sighted 
mini sters, Maupeou and Terray (Aug 1774), abandoning their reforms, and 
recalhng the Parlement of Paris (Oct 1774), the most dangerous enemy the 
monarchy faced before the Revolution. 

Foreign aSairs were handed over to the experienced diplomat, Charles Gravier, 
Comte de Vergennes (1774-13 Feb 1787, his death), whose mainly cautious and 
pacific policy accorded well with the lack of money in the Treasury. His main 
preoccupations were with Austria and Britain. Austria under Joseph ii (France’s 
^y since the diplomatic revolution) tried continually to enlist French aid 
in her aggressive designs, but Vergennes and the K refused all the pleas of the Q 
to support her brother. In the War of the Bavarian Succession (1778-9), in the 
I^riod 1781-4 when Joseph made provocative attempts to force Holland to open 
me R Scheldt (which had been closed to non-Dutch shipping since 1648), and 
mirmg Joseph’s attempt in 1785 to take Bavaria in exchange for the Austrian 
Netherlands (Belpum), Vergennes successfully restrained Austrian ardour and 
used French mediation to achieve a peaceful outcome. Great Britain was still the 
main enemy of France, and the War of American Independence gave France the 
exact revenge for the humiliations of the seven years war 
t though it meant aiding rebels agamst their rightful sovereign. At 

c+ ^ secret. Vergennes supplied war materials through what was 

o^^ibly a private co run by the playwnght, Pierre Augustin Caron de Beau- 
m^c^. Alter the British surrender at Saratoga (17 Oct 1777), however, France 
^med ope^y m the war, signing an alliance with the Americans - represented by 
^^amu^rankhn - on 6 Feb 1778. Thanks to the army and navy reforms set in 
by Oioiseul and continued under Louis XVI, the French forces improved 
• Performance, and by the Tr of Versailles (Sept 1783) France gained Tobago 
m the W Inh^ and Senegal, Africa. To offset these precise gains, however, were 
z mcalculable losses. The war aggravated the financial crisis, and the American 
virtory ga>^ geological si^enance to all Frenchmen who resisted absolutism. 
Home afl^ were dominated by the appointment and dismissal of a string of 
plans to solve the financial problem were frustrated by all those 
Tnd ^ sacrificed in any effective reform: the Sword 

^ office-holders, individual provs and cities. 

Sriem^n^ confr^tatiom m the 

the Prov Estates and the Assembly of 

headstrong Q and the wSh-kSd'k' influence of their agents on the 

The cames of this crisis in the Ancien Regime were: (a) The financial crisis had 
never overcame since it had been inherited from louis^ It Md been 
mtemified on the expenditure side - by the extravagant foreign poh'cles of Cl 8 
and the conspicm>us mcpenditure of the Court at home. It hadTeen ffiSfied - 
on ffie income side - by the wasteful system of tax collection, wSffiS S^office- 
holders (direct tax^) or tax-farmers (indirect taxes); and by the Schm-c and 
irrafional system of assessment whereby the main load feU onyose l^^ble to 
pay, an al^urdity made worse by the inflation of C18. aS thoL w^had tie 
pli^ure of paying litdc or no taxaUon were deeply entrenched behind ancient 
pnvileges which were defended - at the legislative level - by their various reore- 
sentativc imututions and - at the admin level - by the office-holdcS who Ld 
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bought their jobs and were irremovable since no Gov could afford to buy them 
out. (b) The economy contnbuted to the crisis by booming from the early 1730s, 
Iwelling off in the late 1770s, and diving into a depression m 1788 The good 
toes lifted the urban and rural masses above starvation level on to the arena 
ot political action Since they were no longer exclusively preoccupied with their 
next meal, they could entertain ambitions which, when jeopardized by the 
ooemployment and high prices of the late 1780s, turned them into combustible 
material (c) The social order as a whole was nddled with aspirations and dis- 
appointments which would one day erupt into violence The Sword and the Robe 
- no longer enemies - collaborated to secure for themselves the monopoly of all 
the top posts in the Gov, the civil service, the Ch and the armed forces The 
mwgoratmg social mobility of Louis XIV's day had given way to a stagnation 
which insulted the abilities and halted the progress of the bourgeoisie and the 
Peasantry The bourgeoisie were dissatisfied, whether they were the falling 
professional middle class of the bureaucracy whose offices were decliiung m 
^ue, the rising business middle class whose prosperity was threatened by the end 
of the boom and by the disastrous foreign pohcy, or the mass of the clergy who 
Wuld no longer look forsvard to higher stipends The country people were 
divided between those who wished to continue with the traditional communal 
methods of farming and those who favoured a change-over to mdividualistic 
tepitahsm. They nursed multifarious grievances, whether landless labourers on 
low wages, small-holders with no surplus with which to profit from the inflation, 
or farmers with a surplus for which the pnce-controUed towns gave them less 
a fair return There were also the peasants whose mcome was battened upon 
by the State for taxes, by the landlord for feudal dues, and by the clergy for 
hthes In the towns there was plenty of scope for radicalism, among labourers 
suflermg from low wages enforced by the police, as well as periodic unemploy- 
ment, or craftsmen hit by the competition of large-scale mdustry usmg the putting- 
out system The ideas circulatmg among these social groups m the 2nd half of 
CIS roused their resentments and sharpened their mtellectual bite They raised 
their quarrels from the humdrum level of matenal mterest to the high plane of 
political principle The exciting ideas of the Enlightenment were bemg expounded 
in the works of Montesquieu, Condillac, Diderot, d’Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau 
etc, and popularized by the press, the salons, the public Ubranes, the reading 
soaeties and the academies They fired the K and his ministers in their attempts 
to make the Crown absolute and the adrmn more efficient m order to reduce 
mequahties and injusUccs and maximize the people’s happiness They also in- 
spired the opponents of such changes , and resistance was also encouraged by the 
War of American Independence, which furnished a real example of a successful 
rebellion and the creation of a new State based on rational pnnaples The 
rank-and-file clergy - so potent in their influence over the masses - also fostered 
resistance to absolutism with their Rich6nst interpretation of the Ch The most 
insidious influence of all m encouraging mutiny among the masses was probably 
the long campaign of the Sword and Robe m their Parlcments and Estates 
The remonstrances which they published and cirqulated were a ventable armoury 
of concepts highly dangerous to divme-nght monarchy ’natural rights’, ‘the 
constitution’, 'the nation’, 'the citizen’, ‘patriots’, to name but a few They 
ultimately proved lethal to its privileged opponents as wclL 
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smallest taxation grants in its parsimonious history. In the prov capitals the 
office-holders were unable or unwilling to carry out their orders In the Parle- 
mentary cities the magistrates brought the mob out on to the streets In Franche- 
Comt6 the Estates met for the 1st time since 1678, m Provence for the 1st time 
since 1639 In Dauphin6 the royal troops were stoned m the streets of Grenoble 
on. 7 June 1788, while at ViziUc, 8 km away, on 21 June 1788 a spontaneous 
assembly demanded the reinstatement of the local Parlemcnt, the calling of the 
Estates-Gen, and the re-asserably of the Estates of Dauphini, not called smee 
Richelieu suppressed them in 1628. With absolutism dissolving into anarchy 
Md the centralized monarchy crumbling mto its constituent parts, the over-taxed 
K gave way once more On 8 Aug 1788 he called the Estates-Gen to meet on 
1 May 1789 It had not met since 1614, Jacques Necker - for the 2nd time 
Director-Gen (Aug 1788-11 July 1789) -repealed the May Edicts and recalled the 
Parlements The whole nation concentrated on the preparations for the Estates- 
Gen. Until this point, the 3rd Estate, led by the bourgeoisie, had backed the 
Sword and Robe against the Crown, so successful had the Parlements’ propa- 
ganda been m portraying the K as a tyrant and themselves as the defenders of the 
P^plo The plans for the Estates-Gen changed all this The 3rd Estate demanded 
Hie ‘doubhng of the 3rd’ and ‘voting by heads’ le they wanted to have as many 
r^resentatwes as the 1st and 2nd Estates put together, they demanded that votes 
should be taken by all 3 Estates sittmg together, not, as traditionally, each Estate 
voUng separately, thus enabhng the two leading Estates to outvote the 3rd. When 
a new Assembly of Notables (Nov-Dee 1788) and the ParJement of Pans (Sept 
1788) both opposed these changes, it became dear to the 3rd Estate - head^ by 
the Patriot Party — that the mam enemy was not the Crown but the other two 
States The K, advised by Necker, agreed to ‘double the 3rd’ (Dec 1788), but 
Isft voting procedure to be decided by the Estates-Gen itself Meetings begM on 
5 May 1789 and, as crisis followed crisis m the unfolding drama of the Revolution, 
the K threw m his lot with the Ist and 2nd Estates, and went to destruction with 
them. He was guillotined m Pans 


Louis of Nassau (10 Jan 1538-14 Apr 1574) Pr of the Emp, younger brother of 
WILLIAM I of Orange, and a leader m the revolt of the Netherlands. 

Son of the Lutheran William, Count of Nassau-Dillenbuig and Juliana von 
Stolberg , ed as a Lutheran Possessing extensive estates m the Netherlands, he led 
the nobdity m their opposition to the absolutist and persecuting pohaes which 
K- PHILIP II of Spam enforced there in the 1560s. He organized the Com- 
promise, the league of RC and Prot nobles who wrote to Madnd callmg for 
religious toleration, but when PhiUp replied by sendmg the D of alba with a 
Spanish army, Imuis went mto exile to organize resistance He mvaded Groningen 
m the N Netherlands, defeated the Spanish at Heiligerlee on 23 May 1568, but at 
this stage of the Revolt the people were too cowed by Alba to nsc m his support, 
and he was defeated by Alba himself at Jemrmngen on the on 21 July 1568 
Shortly after, he was with his brother Orange’s unsuccessful mvasion of the S 
They crossed the Maas (Oct 1568), but had to retreat for lack of a popular nsmg 
m their support Henceforth he tirelessly tned to organize anti-Spamsh support 
among the Gcrmim Prs, the French Hugs, and the English war party In 1570 
ho was at La Rochelle m Franco organizing the Sea Beggars, a fleet mnnnH by 
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exiled nobles and commoners from the Netherlands and France, which raised 
funds for the cause by piracy, colic ny, the Hug leader, was in power in France 
at this time (1570-72), and Louis was in close touch with him at Fontainebleau, 
as well as with K Charles ix and walsingham, the Fnghsh ambassador, ^ 
they prepared their joint onslaught on the Spanish in the Netherlands. This 
threat forced Alba to concentrate his forces in the S, a contingency which enabled 
the Sea Beggars to capture Brill and obtain a firm grip on the towns of Holland 
and Zeeland. Louis helped to pin Alba down by taking Mons, Hainault, on 
23 May 1572 and holding it until Sept 1572. During Decl573 he helped to form an 
anti-Spanish alliance of France, Poland and the German Prs in negotiations at 
Blamont, Lorraine, with Catherine de medici and her son, the future K 
France, who was at that time on his way to become K of Poland, 
ihe following year he led an army from Germany into the N Netherlands, but 

was het^ted at Mook, nr Nijmegen, on 14 Apr 1574. He and his brother, Henry, 
were killed. 


(1491-31 July 1556) Spam’sh founder of the 

of a wealthy noble family; ed as a km*ght, he was 
f XT ^ ^ ^ canijon-ball at Pamplona (20 May 1521) while fighting 

against France. Reading the lives of the saints and of Christ while 
the ^derwent a spintual transformation, then made a pilgrimage to 

Here he spent 3 days confessing his 
^ (1522), after which he hved for a year (1522-3) as a beggar in a cave at 

devoting hours each day to prayer, scourging him- 
via ^ u to convert the Moslems, he travelled 

Snain t \ his crusade a failure, he returned to 

f Barcelona, Alcald de Henares and 

1 (1528-35). Meanwhile he coUected 8 hke- 

ch^lS Sid ohS- ° Montmartre, Paris, took vows of poverty. 

sS^esTo dedicating themselves as mis- 

% PO^‘ble. Thus was founded the Society of Jesus, which 

^^P^ 1540. LoySa was o;damed 
of A^Order ^ Rome as the 

of iron and an insti'nctiv<- ’ ^P^^® ^od frequently ill, he nevertheless had a will 
ot iron and an mstmctive grasp of the human condition- the success of the 
Jesuits had much to do with his success ui 

organization was based, and with his SpiniuJi r ^^^h their i^dan 

was at Manresa), a course of meditation and (roughed out while h 

ideal traimng-manual for the shock-trooos of the- which proved the 

the time of his death, there were 1 000 Jesuits ofm 
E urope. 1 in India and 1 in Brazdl^He 

Lutter, Martin (10 Nov M483-18 Feb 1546) leader of fte German BBroR- 

Son of Hans Luther, a prosperous miner and metal worV**F p * 

stock, and Margarete Ziegler; ed Magdeburg (1497), Eisenach 
Univ (1501-5). Instead of continuing his law course (as his father wanted) he 
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suddenly joined the Augustinian Fnars (July 1 505), fulfilling a vow he had made to 
St Anne when he was struck down by a thunderbolt during a violent storm. 
Ordained pnest (Apr 1507), he was posted to the Augustimans at Wittenberg to 
preach and lecture at the new umv (founded 1502) He visited Italy on Ch busmess 
(probably winter 1510/11), and was shocked by the Renaissance style of life of 
the Roman clergy (though not yet out of his Cathorthodoxy) Taking his doctorate 
in theology and the Chair of Biblical Theology at Wittenberg (1512), he spent thp 
next 5 years lectunng on the Bible and amving at an interpretation of it which 
not only drove out his own spiritual doubts and psychological terrors, but also 
placed a mine under the whole fabnc of Roman Catholicism As a young man, 
Luther was assaded by profound depressions during which the sacraments and 
other ‘works’ of the Ch did nothing to dispel his sense of guilt or his conviction 
that God had destined him for eternal damnation Through years of mental 
anguish and deep application to the Scriptures he reached the conclusions that 
gave turn peace of mind (1517-18), le the doctnne (going back to St Augustine 
and St Paul) that salvation comes through Christ’s works (and not through the 
good works performed by the sinner, or by the clergy on his behalQ, and that his 
faith comes solely from the grace which an all-powerful God confers on the 
totally corrupt sinner he has chosen to save (who can contribute nothing on his 
own behalO This behef m justification (or salvation) by faith alone - the doc- 
trinal lever under the whole Prot Reformation - was taken a stage further than 
St Augustine or St Paul Accordmg to Luther, justification is not a gradual 
cleansmg of the sinner but an instantaneous sanctification by the ments of 
Christ, and the good works performed by the justified sinner follow as a result. 
Thus Luther was not merely attacking the Ch for being corrupt, for not living up 
to Its own doctrine, he was attacking the doctnne itself The explosive force of 
the new doctnne of justification by faith alone was due to the fact that, since 
salvation was a matter of the direct relation between God and the individual, 
there was no need for the mediation of pnests, for everyone was his own pnest. 
(In Luther’s eyes, the main job of the clergy was to preach the Word ) In other 
words, Luther’s doctnne of the priesthood of all believers rendered irrelevant all 
the outward ceremonial which the Ch was so lavishly equipped and manned to 
perform pilgnmages, masses for the dead, the invocation of saints, the raising 
of images, the sale of indulgences Luther raised the whole issue to the level 
of pubhc debate by protesting against the sale of indulgences which Tetzcl 
was organizing in Saxony His 95 Theses nailed to the door of All Saints’ Church, 
Wittenberg (31 Oct 1517) led not merely to the doctnnal disputation he en- 
visaged, but, printed and widely areulatcd in Latin and German, to the European 
Reformation itself, for these were germs invading a consUtution already seriously 
undermined by other changes, cultural, political, economic and social During 
the following •< years (1517-20), as public discussion raged and he defended 
himself before the Ch authorities, Luther unfolded the details of his philosophy 
in, for example, the Augsburg interview (Nov 1513) with the Dominican Card 
Cajetan. the papal legate in Germany, in the public discussion at Leipzig (Junc- 
July 1519) with Johannes Eck, Prof of Theology at IngoUtadt (Bavana), in the 
publication of the papal Hull Exsurge. Domine (June 1520) condemning Luther 
as a heretic, which Luther critiazcd in his pamphlet -tgamst the Accursed Bull of 
Antichrist (Nov 1520) and which be burned on a public bonfire at Wittenberg 
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(Dec 1520): in the 24 or so key publications he issui^ in 
before the Emp Charles v at the Diet of Worms (Apr 1521), 
to recant unless convinced by Scripture or reason, and in histrans- 

was proclaimed against him, making him an outlaw (26 . where 

lation of the Bible in Frederick in (the Wise’s) castle on the a 
he was hidden for safety’s sake (1521-2). Conmn on 

In these debates, and also in his tracts, the chief of which were ruj-istian 

the Mass (Apr 1520), On the Papacy at Rome (June 1520), lo nf the 

Nobility of The Get man Nation (Aug 1520), The Babylonian Cap i , j 
Church (Oct 1520) and The Freedom of a Christian (Nov 1520), Luther w 
in detail the doctnnal consequences of his courageous stand. (1) 
practices and beliefs for which there was no Scriptural warrant, he re 
number of sacraments to three, and then two (Eucharist and Baptism). ^ 
used the vernacular for Ch services and translated the Bible into 
the Eucharist, he believed in communion in both kinds, ie that P 

should drink the wine as well as eat the bread. (4) He condeimed the 
trine of the Mass as a kmd of magical re-enactment of Christ s ^acr ce, 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation, ie that the substance of the 
wine are transformed into the body and blood of Christ by the priesL ^ i ^ 
going so far as zwingli or calvin, he interpreted Christ’s phrase, Tms is 
body’, as the ‘real presence’ : that is, that through Grace the body and ^ 
Christ were present to the believer in the unchanged bread and win^ ^ 
and other doctrinal changes led Luther mto organizational change ^d thus 
politics. When the Bp’s agents rejected his beliefs, he had to reject 
authority, falling back ultimately on the authority of the Bible: not the 
interpreted by every Tom, Dick and Harry (that road led to the sfiritualis 
and ANABAPTISTS and other left-wing deviationists, which he condemned) d 
as laid down by himself and enforced by the legitimate authority - the Pr, or 
city council. In order to avoid being wiped out by the Emp Charles V on the one 
hand, and swamped in an anarchy of sectarianism on the other, the Lutherans ha 
to rely on the protection of the El Frederick the Wise of Saxony, the Landgrave 
PhUip of Hesse, D Albert of Prussia and other secular rulers. He rejected the 
proffered aid of the knights in the knights’ war, and preached brutal sui^ 
pression during the peasants’ war. Making the distinction (in his 1523 
treatise Of Earthly Government) between the spiritual realm (where Christian 

freedom lies) and the temporal realm (where the Christian’s duty is one of 
obedience to the secular ruler, and where rebellion is a sm) he headed off the 
potentially hberating force of Lutheranism, and turned it into the support of 
civil obedience. Similarly, the distinction developed by Lutherans between 
essentials and inessentials m Chnstianity, and the inclusion of church order and 
liturgy as inessentials and therefore appropriate to be left to the State, equally 
helped to turn Lutherans into supporters of absolutism. Thus Luther’s new 
German-language liturgy; the Deutsche Messe (1526), which laid down the 
ceremonial applications of his doctrinal reforms and wWch became the basis for 
Lutheran churches everywhere, were put into force and maintained in Saxony by 
the Visitation, a committee appointed by the El. 

Luther’s life from 1520 until his death is bound up m the history of German 
Lutheranism: its successful struggle to survive first the political, then the military. 
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attempts of Charles V to suppress it; its unsuccessful attempts at compromise 
with the couNTER-REFORStATioN papacy on its nght and the church which 
followed Zwingli on its left, its implacable hostihty to Spintualism and Ana- 
baptism, its firm rootmg across N Germany, and m Denmark and Sweden, its 
steady accumulation of a distmctivo hturgy, doctnne, church-order, hymn-book, 
educational system etc Luther himself, passionate, voluble, often coarse and 
violent, presided over all from his home m Wittenberg He m (1525) Kathenna 
von Bora, a convert who had left a Cistercian convent 2 years previously, and 
lived m happy domesticity, producing 3 sons and 3 daughters 

Loyncs, Charles d’Albert, D de (5 Mar 1578-15 Dec 1621) Favounte and chief 
minister of the young K Louts xiii of France, who broadly anticipated the 
pohcies of RICHELIEU by disciplimng the magnates, attacking the Hugs, and 
following an anti-Habsburg foreign pohey 
Son of Honors d’Albert, of the minor nobility , ed at Court where he joined the 
service of the future Louis XTTT , who became very attached to him, m (1617) the 
beautiful and tempestuous Mane de Rohan, the future Dss de Chevreuse 
During the disastrous Regency of the Q Mother, marie de Medici, which fol- 
lowed the assassination of K henry iv on 14 May 1610, the power of the 
Crown was gravely threatened by the Prs of the Blood, led by Henry, Pr de 
coNDfi, and the magnates, and by the ‘State within a State’ of the Hugs m the 
S and SWi both of which groups, using civil disturbance and foreign aid, grasped 
the opportumty of a royal mmonty to reverse the progress towards centralized 
absolutism achieved by Henry IV and his predecessors The boy kmg, resenting 
the mdifference of his mother and the monopoly of power enjoyed by her 
iavounte, Leonora Gahgai, and her husband, Conemo Concini, co-operated with 
Luynes m plannmg the assassination of the latter on 24 Apr 1617, when he was 
shot at the entrance to the Louvre Marie de Medici was exiled to Blois and 
Leonora Gahgai was burned as a witch (Juiy 1617), while Luynes assumed con- 
trol of the gov, becoming Gov of Picardy (1619), Constable of France (1621) and 
Keeper of the Seals (1621) He also made a fortune and became a D (1619) 

In foreign affairs, he was hamstrung by the necessity of using his limited 
resources to put down noble and Hug rebelhons, but he did what he could by 
diplomacy to hamper the Habsbuig side in the thirty years war With 
Spam, he signed the Tr of Madnd (Apr 1621) to keep the Spanish out of the 
Valtelline - their chief supply route between Italy and Germany In Germany he 
negotiated the Tr of Him (July 1620) between the Cath League and the Evan- 
gelical Umon to keep the Spanish out of the Rhme valley, their chief supply 
route between Italy and the Netherlands Unfortunately, he was unsuccessful m 
both missions, his German diplomacy m particular made it easier for the Emp 
FERDINAND II to defeat the Bohemian rebels at the battle of the White Moun- 
tain (8 Nov 1620), this also convmced histonans that he was motivated solely 
by a divot, pro-RC pohey to the detriment of French interests, which was not the 
case 

At home, he embarked on the policy of hquidating the independence of the 
magnates and the Hugs - the essential precondition of an active foreign pohey, 
ns Richelieu appreciated m his turn He held an Assembly of Notables at Rouen 
in 1617 in on effort to persuade these privileged groups — the Clergy, the Sword 
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and the Robe - to make a bigger contribution to the ^ nnnhtte and 

taxing the masses and risking rebellion; but when he bv the 

reduced nobles’ pensions in 1618 the magnates revolted . rose in 

D d’Epemon, they rescued Marie de Medici from Blois (Feb 1 h j 

Poitou and the S, aided by the Hug nobles, but not the towns. e 

the magnates at Ponts-de-C6, Poitou, 7 Aug 1620; and then ® Aeainst 
point in French history by deciding upon an all-out attack on the u^- 
the Hugs, preliminary measures had already been taken m June ^jy 

Luynes decreed that K Henry TV’s theoretically separate and pre 
Prot Kdoms of Navarre and Beam in the Pyrenees were united wi 
of France. Since this order entailed the restoration of RC wors J qq 
return of confiscated Ch lands, the population defied it and plaMe e 
action with the Hugs. However, after Ponts-de-Ce, Luynes marched S m 
them to accept the union at a ceremony at Pau, their capital (Oct 1 
which dissident Prots were harshly treated. Disturbed by this new royal o 
in their rear, the Hugs put themselves on a war footing under the 
but on 25 June 1621 the K took St Jean-d’Ang61y, a fortress which had cov 
La Rochelle on the landward side. Luynes laid unsuccessful siege to ^g’ 

Languedoc (Aug-Nov 1621), but then caught purple fever and d at Longue ^ 
Guyenne. By this time, two-thirds of the Hug ‘State’ had been reconquere , 
good base from which Richelieu completed the job by 1629. 


Machiavelli, Niccol5 (3 May 1469-21 June 1527) Florentine statesman, political 
theorist and writer. - P 

Son of Bernardo Machiavelli and Bartolomea Nelli Oess wealthy mernbers o 
a noble family turned bourgeois). His career divides into 2 parts: (a) till 151 . 
when Florence was a fairly democratic republic for which he worked as a civu 
servant; and (b) after 1512, when Florence became a narrow oligarchy agaiu» 
ruled by the Medici, when he was mainly unemployed. ' r 

His ed and early life are largely unknown; he was elected to the ofBce oi 
Second Chancellor (1498), in which capacity he worked as Sec to the Ten of War, 
the committee concerned with diplomacy and war. He m (1501) Marietta Corsini. 
A keen advocate (from 1503 onwards) of a trained citizen mifitia (instead ot 
mercenaries), he was put in charge of the organization of Florence’s milit»a 
(1505-6) and then made Chancellor to the new committee which was created to 
supervise it: the Nine of the Militia. In these posts he not only saw all the diplo- 
matic papers that passed through his office, but also represented Florence on 
many diplomatic missions, including 4 to K Lotus xu of France (1500-1, 1504, 
1510, 1511); 1 to the Emp Maximilian i in Germany (1507-8); 2 to Cesare 
nOROiA svhen he was operating in the Romagna (1502, 1502-3), being at 
Sinigaglia when the celebrated murders took place; 1 to Rome to witness the 
election of Pp Julius ii (1503); 1 to Pp Julius during his military operations 
against Perugia and Bologna (1506); apart from many others to lesser Prs, eg to 
Monaco (151 1). 

Machiavelli wa^. dismissed (7 Nov 1512) after the Medici co///j d'etat of NoV 
1512. After a period of imprisonment (Fcb-Mar 1513), he retired to his farm at 
S.int'Andfca in PcrcusMna, 7 miles away, until he could get back into favour 
ag.un. He studied ilie classics and history, especially of republican Rome; and 



Magellan, Ferdinand (Femdo de MagalMes) 


put together the frmts of his experience and reading to produce a body of work on 
pohtics and history which he turned out simply m the hope of getting back into 
Florentine pohtics, but which had profound long-term effects on subsequent 
European statesmen and philosophers in general Behevmg that ‘the world has 
always been inhabited by human beings who have always had the same passions 
he assumed that general rules of pohtical science could be distilled from history 
and current affairs which could guide pohhcians m the pursmt of their alms 
Clearing his nund of cant, he introduced a new, realistic understanding of the 
psychological and other forces at work m politics ‘The gulf between how one 
should live and how one does live,’ he wrote, ‘ is so wide that a m a n who neglects 
what is actually done for what should be done learns the way to self-destruction 
rather than self-preservatiom’ The successful Pr is one who is gifted with strength 
(or virtCi) and who can seize the opportumbes presented by fortime He is guided, 
not by rehgious dogma or moral precepts, but by the strictly utflitarian choice of 
means appropriate to ends He can mampulate the laws govermng political 
behaviour and shape the course of events to his own pattern Machiavelh’s chief 
Works were The Prince (1513), Discourses on Livy (1515-17), The Art of War 
(1519-20), The History of Florence (1520-25), and his 2 comedies, Mandragola 
(1518) and CIlzio (1524-5) By 1520, under the patronage of Carf Giuho dei 
Medici (later Pp clement vii), he began to receive pohbcal ofiBce agam min or 
posts, but sufficient to make him undesirable to the new republican gov which 
overthrew the Medici m May 1527 Hurt by this rebuff, he d in Florence of a 
stomach complamt 

Magellan, Ferdinand (Femdo de MogalliSes) (c 1470-27 Apr 1521) Portuguese 
leader of the Spanish expedibon which was the 1st to circumnavigate the world 
Son of a noble , ed at Court , m (1 517) Bcatnz Barbosa He took part m Portu- 
guese empire-building expedihons m the Indian Ocean and SE Asia, serving 
under Albuquerque at the capture of Malacca, Malay Pemnsula, m 1511 
Wounded m a battle m Morocco, he limped for the rest of his life, getbng 
inadequate advancement m Portugal, ho joined the service of Spain as com- 
mander of an expcdidon which the Emp Charles v ivas sending to the Moluccas, 
or Spice Islands. Magellan knew the area well through his service with Portugal, 
but he now bad to approach it via the W route in accordance with the Tr of 
TORDESiLLAS His 1st task wos to find the long-sought way either through or 
round the Amcncas With 5 ships ho left Sanlucar do Barramcda at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir on 20 Sept 1519, ran along the coast of Bnml, explored the 
Rio de la Plata estuary and spent from Mar to Aug 1520 at Port St Julian, 
Patagonia, where he severely punished a mutiny of Spanish captains, executing 
one and marooning another He then disco\'cred the Straits of Magellan, and 
spent 5 dangerous weeks sailing through them (Oct-Nov 1520), to enter the sea 
later known as the Pacific with only 3 ships. They endured 14 weeks of hunger, 
thirst and scurvy crossing this ocean, makmg their 1st landfall at Guam in the 
Mariana Islands, which were then called the Ladroncs, or Islands of Thieves 
(6 Mar 1521) They then landed on what were later called the Philippines (hfar 
1521), and later at Mactin Island, where Magellan and 40 men were killed 
In a local war Now reduced to 2 ships (the Trmidad and the Victoria) the 
c.xpcdiUon reached the Moluccas in Nov 1521, established a depot there’ and 
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Eld daughter of the Emp Charles vi and his wife, Elizabeth Christina of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbllttel, ed in a narrow, old-fashioned manner by her governess 
and Jesuit tutors, who gave her no preparation in politics, m (1736) Francis 
Stephen, D of Lorraine (d 18 Aug 1765), whom she loved deeply and by whom 
she had 16 children in 19 years, of whom 10 reached adulthood A robust, 
dignified and powerful woman with an iron constitution, she scarcely heeded these 
pregnancies amidst the daily tasks of ruling a vast Emp, as well as being a devoted 
wife and mother, she managed to achieve a parental relationship with the millions 
of her subjects Blue-eyed, fair-haired and attractive, she lack^ the usual Habs- 
hurg features, in place of their cold haughtiness, she charmed everyone with her 
spontaneous fnendlmess and human warmth She ruled by instinct rather than 
theory, and her mind was a nch amalgam of idealism and interest, deep feehng 
and earthy common sense Even as a young woman, thrust suddenly mto ofEce 
by the unexpected death of her father, she displayed natural gifts which counter- 
balanced her Jack of training high courage, shrewd judgement of men, firm 
loyalty to prmaple and shrewd appraisal of the possible Her reign divides mto 
2 penods (a) before 1765 when, with her husband as Co-Regent, she fought 2 
exhaustmg wars against Prussia and other aggressors, while, with the aid of her 
2 advisers - Count Fnednch Wilhelm Haugwitz, then Pr Wenzel Anton von 
Kaunitz — she earned through, in a pragmatic and piecemeal way, reforms in Gov 
and the army which gave the monarchy the strength to survive and fight back; 
and (b) after 1765 when, with her son Joseph as Co-Regent and Kaunitz as chief 
minister, she tned to put through social reforms, but resisted in vain their 
programme of Enhghtened transformation at home, and temtonal aggression ' 
abroad 

Before 1765 her attention was focused on the mtegnty and security of the 
provs which made up the Austnan Monarchy the hereditary Habsburg lands of 
Upper Austria, Lower Austna, Inner Austna (Styna, Cannthia and Carniola), 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg and Freiburg-im-Bretsgau, as well as the Kdom of Bohemia, 
the Kdom of Hungary, the Duchy of Milan and the 10 provs of the Austrian 
Netherlands (Belgium) 

Abroad, she was immediately swept up in (0 the War of the Austnan Succession, 
when Prussia mvaded Silesia, and a coalition of Saxony, Bavaria, Spam and 
France aimed at splitting up the rest of the monarchy among themselves Prussia 
conquered Silesia, and the El Charles Albert of Bavaria took Linz and Prague, 
makmg himself K of Bohemia (Dec 1741) and being elected H REmp (as Charles 
Vn, 1742 - the 1st non-Habsburg since 1437) Maria Theresa stirred her father’s 


septuagenanan ministers into action, galvanized the creaking machinery of Gov, 
and with her celebrated appeal to the Hunganan Diet at Pressburg (Pozsony) on 
11 Sept 1741, holding baby Joseph in her arms, roused the chivalry of the un- 


governable Magyar nobility Aided by her ally, Bntain (and later by Savoy, and 
later still by Russia), she fought m E and W Germany, the Netherlands, Italy and 
even Provence, saving Austna from total dismcmbennent. By the Tr of ^\ix-Ia- 
Chapcllc (Oct 1748) Austria lost Silesia to Prussia, and Parma-Piaccnza and 
Guastalla to Don Philip (son of PHILIP V of Spam) In the meantime the Emn 

1 ctocll S 

Francis 1 (1745) (li) The diplomatic revolution (1749-56) was earned 
through at the mstance of Mana Theresa and Kaunitz. who app^c^X J 
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effecbvely on most aspects of life (li) Tlte army was expanded into a vast, multi- 
lingual force, and brought up to date m organization, training and equipment 
(ni) Law reform was set m tram under 2 Commissions (1752), one for ervd law, 
one for cruninal law. They aimed at improvmg and unilymg judicial procedure, 
and producing a code of law based on rational prmciples (iv) Tlte Ch was brought 
further under the power of the State in order to increase its efficiency and social 
usefulness (but not to undermme its influence over the public) Mana Theresa 
may have been an Erastian in Ch-State relations, but she was otherwise a 
devoted, somewhat puntamcal Cath, who was totally out of sympathy with the 
anti-clencal views of the Enlightenment, and their proposals for tolerating Prots 
or Jews With her short-lived Chastity Commission (1747), she hoped to keep a 
motherly eye on the moral behaviour of her subjects, mffie and female On the 
other hand, during her reign the leadmg positions went to Jansenists rather than 
JESUITS, the State took over the censorship of the press (1753), 24 pubhc hoh- 
days were abolished (1745) , and the Jesuits lost their stranglehold over education 
(v) The education system was reformed so that the schools could produce upright 
and useful citizens, imd the univs a good supply of tramed bureaucrats The 
narrow academic courses of the Jesuits were replaced with modem subjects with a 
practical slant. Advised by her personal physician, Gerhard von Swieten (a 
Dutch Prot who became a Cath and a Jansenist) she reformed the Univ of 
Vienna, beguuung with the Medical Faculty (1749) Of especial importance to the 
growth of the bureaucratio State were the appomtments of K^l Anton von 
Martini to the new Chair of Natural Law (1754) and Joseph von Sonnenfels to 
the Chair of Pohtical Saence (1763) (vi) The econonty occupied much of the 
attention of this new bureaucratic machinery, the aim being to use the State to 
counterbalance the economic disadvantages from which the monarchy suffered 
(jee CHARLES vi) Civil servants practised the Mercantilist theones they had been 
tau^t at the umv, but only with modest success Austria and Bohemia became a 


common market, and a high tariff wall was erected round the whole monarchy 
Roads were budt and ports developed. The lands conquered from Turkey were 
colonized, and attempts made to use the Danube as a trade route Manufacturers 
who produced for the national and mtemational markets were encouraged with 
State loans, exemptions from gild regulations, cheap labour, access to raw 
materials, patents of monopoly and exemption from mihtary service After the 
loss of Sdesia, Bohemia became the chief centre of mdustry, some noble entre- 
preneurs usmg their serfs as forced labour, as in Russia, In agriculture, the State 
encouraged experimentation with new methods, new crops and better breeds of 
sheep and cattle, but httle impact could be made on the countryside’s adherence 
to medieval agnculture as long as the social structure of lord and serf pre- 
dominated 


After 1765, with her husband d - an almost mortal blow to her - and her son, 
Joseph, as Co-Regent, Maria Theresa devoted herself to hard work more than 
ever, a sad and gloomy ruler in widow’s weeds While never losing her gnp on 
pohtical reality, and still giving top pnonty to the security of the Austnan 
monarchy, she shifted her emphasis towards peace abroad and social reform at 
home. She wm out of sympathy with the amoral egoism of Joseph’s pohtical 
no "Jeans convinced by the rationalizations of the Enhghtcn- 
ment What happened m this period was usually the result of a struggle between 
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disagreements with the Commissions The crmunal code was ready in 1768, 
except that she refused to go along with the Enlightened view, and abolish the 
death penalty and torture 

Abroad, she acquiesced m the loss of Silesia, and opposed the expansionist 
pohcies of Joseph and Kaumtz (i) The 1st Partition of Poland (July/Aug 1772) 
added Galicia to the monarchy, with 2,600,000 new subjects 00 The Bukovma 
was annexed (1774) as Austria’s compensation for Russia’s gams after Cathe- 
rine ii’s 1st Russo-Turkish War (1768-74), but Mana Theresa solemnly warned 
Joseph of the dangers of these efforts to partition Turkey (uQ The War of the 
Bavarian Succession (1778-9) was agam no part of her programme Joseph was 
prevented by Prussia (see Frederick ii) from annexing the one-third of Bavana 
which he claimed, and he had to be content with the smalt triangle called the Inn 
Quarter (Tr of Teschen, May 1779) Just before Maria Theresa d she was filled 
with mis^vings at policies which were allowing Prussia to steal the leadership of 
Germany which Austria had untd then enjoyed 


Marie de Medici (26 Apr 1573-3 July 1642) Q consort of K henry iv of France 
(1600-10), and, after his assassination. Regent for their son, K louis xiii (1610- 
2 Oct 1614), dunng whose minonty the Prs of the Blood and the magnates once 
more made free with the resources of the Crown, while the Hugs consohdated 
their position against authonty, and France abandoned its anti-Habsburg 


posture abroad. 

Daughter of Francesco de’ Medici, Grand D of Tuscany, and Joanna of 
Austria, m (1600) K Henry IV, but became important pohtic^y only after his 
death, when, m accordance with his wishes, the boy K and the parlbmbnt of 
Pans pronounced her Regent m a lit de justice. Incapable of dominating the 
competing forces that divided France - Henry’s old rninisters, coNofi and the 
other Prs of the Blood and magnates, and the Hugs organized into a semi- 
mdependent repubUc m the S and SW - she entrusted power to her childhood 
fnend, Leonora Galigai, and her husband, Conemo Concini, whom she had 
brought with her from Florence and made the Marquis d’Ancrc Abroad, they 
abandoned Henry IV’s projected anti-Habsburg war for a pro-RC policy, 
mvolving the Tr of Fontainebleau (Apr 1611) for the marriage of the K to the 
Spanish Infanta, confusingly known as Anne of Austria, and of his sister Eliza- 
beth to the future K philip iv of Spam At home, os only a Regent and a 
foreigner, she \vas unable to withstand the demands of Condi and his followers 
except by bribes and olliccs which bankrupted the treasury and threatened to 
break up Franco into a confederation of provs. Insatiable, the Prs and magnates 
rebelled in Feb 1614, usmg their offices as prov Govs to raise private armies and 
force the calling of the last Estates Gen before 1789. At this assembly in Pans 
(Oct 1614-Fcb 1615) nothing positive was achieved, as none of the 3 Estates - the 
Clergy, the hloblcs and the 3rd Estate led by the officc-boiders — could think more 
broadly than the prolecUon of their own group interests. Shortly after, m Mar 
1615, the Parlcmcnt of Pans proposed a subversive plan for placing power in iHn 
hands of the leaders of the Sword and the Robe, while Condi and hts hke tned 
to start a broadly based prov revolt in conjuncuon with the Hugs, but without 
nobles joined in, the towns held aloof The revolt of 
1614-16 ended at thoTr of Loudun (May 1616). whereby the magnates were once 
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again bribed into acquiescence. Concini now brought energetic new members into 
the Council, including riche lieu for foreign affairs, locked up Cond6 at 
Vincennes, and sent armies and Intendants into the rebellious provs; but, as his 
measures l^gan to bite, he was assassinated on 24 Apr 1617 outside the Louvre by 
conspirators approved by the K and led by his favourite luynes, who now 
became chief minister. During his admin, Marie wa.s exiled to Blois, until she was 
rescued in Feb 1619 by the D d’Epemon. She now joined in 2 periods of revolt 
against her son, until the latter decisively defeated the magnates at Ponts-de*Ce, 
Poitou, on 7 Aug 1620. During this period Richelieu was her close adviser and 
agent, and when the death of Luynes on 15 Dec 1621 left the K without a chief 
minister, Richelieu negotiated Marie’s return to the Council (1622), and she in 
her turn played an important part in getting her proteg6 into high office (1624). 
As chief minister, however, Richelieu disappointed her. True, he completed the 
destruction of the Hugs’ political power, but the Grace of Alais (June 1629), 
which allowed their Prot worship to continue, was a betrayal of her devot prin- 
ciples. Similarly, Richelieu’s determination to concentrate on defeating th® 
Habsburgs in the thirty years war shocked her pro-Spanish feelings, as it 
also shocked Marillac, the Keeper of the Seals, and his faction, who considered 
that active intervention in foreign affairs should be postponed until France had 
Ixen reformed internally. Mane and the Marillacs plotted Richelieu’s destruc- 
tion, and almost achieved it on the Day of Dupes (10 Nov 1630) when they 
beheved that Marie’s emotional blackmail at a meeting with the then con- 
valescent K in her palace, the Luxembourg, had persuaded him to dismiss his 
mimster — only to find they were wrong on 12 Nov when Marillac was arrested, 
and Richelieu confirmed in supreme power. In July 1631 she was exiled to 
Compi^gne, but escaped into the Spanish Netherlands, spending the rest of her 
life unsuccessfully plotting against Richelieu with her younger son, Gaston, D 
d’ORLfiANS. 

Marlborough, John Churchfll, 1st D of (24 May 1650-16 June 1722) Greatest of 
English ^mmanders, who was C-in-C of the British forces in the War of the 
bpamsn Succession against K louis xiv of France. 

3rd son of Winston Churchill (knighted 1663), a modest Royalist squire who 
™P°^®>^‘shed by the civil war, and his wife, Elizabeth,' daughter 
nLp London, and at Court as 

Smh b^nt? f “ <'secretly, prob winter 1677/8) 

iTn ^ R^'^^ard Jennings, modest squire, and his 

I; 9°^‘Ssioned as an ensign in the Foot Guards (1667), 
he was no doubt aided in his career by his sister, Arabella the D of York’s 
mstress, doubtl^ his handsome face, graceful figxL-e and irresistible 

charm played their part. He served in Tangier (1668-70)- and in the Ird Ando- 
Dutch War (1672-^) he fought in the Engl.sh fleet and ta Ranch aly The 
careers of Marlborough and Sarah advanced together, nnited as they J^'re in 
deep affection and in determination to use above their :• a 

ntake their fortnne She b^.me Lady-.n-Wa,ting to ClrffuZfATNNBt 
at the same time as he became Baron ChurchiU in the Scots p^r^e (Dec 
1682). 

Under James II he was 2 i/c of the army which supnressed th,- c 

MONMOUTH in June-July 1685. He disapproved of the K’s pro-Cath pohticS 
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and at a crucial moment in the revolution of 1688, when he^ realized that 
James had lost the will to oppose the rebels, he rode out of the K s HQ to join 
Wilham of Orange at Axminster on 24 Nov 1688, while next monung Sarah and 

Prss Anne fled London to join the rebels at Nottingham . i 

Under William HI he joined the Pnvy Council and became the Earl of htol- 
borough (1689), but saw only minor service in the War of the League of Augsburg 
(1689-97), capturmg Cork and Kinsale m Ireland (Oct 1690) His progress was 
delayed by a false accusation of being implicated m a Jacobite plot to a^mate 
William, as a result of which he lost his ofl&ces and spent 6 weeks m the c^er o 
London (May 1692) Moreover, the quarrel between the K and Q on the one 
hand, and Prss Anne on the other, militated against Marlborough until toe 
death of Mary m 1694 enabled a reconciliaUon to take place When the War ot tM 
Spanish Succession loomed {see louis xiv), Marlborough, grooined y e 
as Capt-Gen of the English troops m the Netherlands and as y^bassador- 
Extraordinary, negotiated the formation of the Grand Alhance with HoUmq an 
the Emp Leopold i which was signed in Aug/Sept 1701 , and on WiUi^ s death 
(8 Mar 1702) Marlborough took his place as the mihtary and political leader ot 

the alhed war eflbrt against the French » u i. 

Under Anne he formed with oodolphin and barley the triumvirate which 
governed Bntam during most of the war In England Marlborough was a timid 
pobUcian, relying on the management of his 2 partners to seci^ the necessmy 
legislation for the prosecution of the war On the Contment he was a soldier 
of gemus who, without innovating, used the strategy, tactics and equipment ot his 
day to perfection, and who performed miracles of organizatioiL He himsell 
campaigned mamly m the Netherlands, but his concern as mtemational 
'man ranged over Europe Moreover, as well as defeating the French ^ ^ ^ ® 
and co-ordinating the efforts of a ramshackle union of egotistical alhes, he w::^ 
cool and calculating in pursuit of his own fortime In the field {see louis xiv), 
his mam achievements were the capture of Bonn (7/18 May 1703) 
tories at Blenheun, Bavana (2/13 Aug 1704), Ramfilies, Netherlands (12/23 May 
1706), Oudenarde, Netherlands (31 July/Il Aug 1708) and Malplaquet, Nether- 
lands (31 Aug/U Sept 1709) For these successes and others, the Q made him 
D of Marlborough m Dec 1702 and granted him £5,000 a year for her lifetime 
(a grant later made perpetual) The Emp Leopold I made him Pr of Mindclheim 
in the HREmp (1704), a title the present D of Marlborough still possesses, 
though Marlborough had to return the little Bavarian town of Mindclheim at the 
Peace of Utrecht In Feb 1705 the Q and Pari presented him with the royal manor 
of Woodstock in Oxfordshire, 16,000 acres on which to build, with the help of 
further public money, the palace of Blenheim (a home Sarah never liked) From 
1708 his political security m England crumbled, however War-wcanness affected 
the public, and at Court his wife - at 50 a pugnacious and paranoiac termagant — 
was replaced m the Q’s affections by Mrs Masham In Pari, he and Godotphin 
relied more and more on the pro-war Whigs, while Harley plotted their over- 
throw and was dismissed (Feb 1708) In pnratc, Marlborough opposed the 
Whigs’ *No peace without Spain* demand which wrecked the peace ncgouations 
of 1709 , but be said nothing, afraid to nsk his career m a quarrel with the Whigs, 
Unfortunately, he had attained himself to a losing cause. The Q dismissed (he 
Whigs and appointed a Tory ministry bent on peace (1710), a change confirmed by 
the general ciccuon of the same >'car Marlborough’s Ume for dismissal came on 
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fatal mamage was celebrated by Gardiner in his cathedral at Winchester on 
25 July 1554 Card Pole returned to England in Nov 1554, under the inspiration 
of this keen agent of the counter-reformation the restoration of the RC 
Ch went on apace In Nov 1554, m the presence of Mary, Philip and both Houses 
of Pari on their knees, he gave absolution to England, and received her back into 
the Ch This same Pari (the 3rd, which had met in Nov 1554) was less diflScult to 
manage than earlier ones, a good deal of Gov pressure havmg been brought to 
bear during the elections It now repealed all the anti-papal legislation that had 
been passed smce 1529 - the start of the reformation in England -except the 
dissolution of the monasteries It also revived the laws against heresy 
and passed a new Treasons Act Pole and Mary were now able to begm the 
campaign of Prot persecution m which Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer and about 300 
humbler men (craftsmen, peasants, labourers etc) were burned at the stake, while 
about 800 members of the gentry and middle classes fled abroad If this did not 
ensure the failure of the Counter-Reformation in England, then Mary’s foreign 
pohey did 

The Spanish aUiance with her husband, who became K of Spain m Jan 1556, 
led her mto his war with Pp p aul iv and K henry ii of France, who were trying 
to eject the Spanish from Naples in what were the final campaigns of the last 
HABsnuRG-VALOis WAR, 1551-9 Philip paid a 2nd visit to England m Mar 
1557 to drag the country into a war for which the Gov had no funds, and the 
pieople only a deep resentment, and which was certainly not in their mterests The 
chief consequences were the loss of Calais, the last English foothold on the 
Contment, on 7 Jan 1558, and the acquisition of a deep hatred of Spain amongst 
the precociously nation^istic English which lasted out the Cl 6 In spite of 
Philip’s 2 visits, Mary conceived no heir, and she d cursed by the people, her 
armies at war with the Pp, and with the knowledge that Elizabeth i would 
succeed her, that her life’s work had failed. 


Mary, Q of Scots (8 Dec 1542-8 Feb 1587) Q of Scots (1542), Q Consort of 
K. FRANCIS II of France (July 1559— Dec 1560), and Cath claimant to the throne 
of England m opposition to Q Elizabeth i Exiled from Scotland by a rebellion 
of Prot nobles, she was imprisoned in England, where she attracted the loyalty of 
English Caths and discontented magnates, and the support of France, Spain and 
the Pp - to such a degree that Elizabeth at last reluctantly allowed her to be tried 
and executed. 


Only daughter of james v, K of Scots, and his 2nd Q Consort, Mary of Guise, 
betrothed to the future K edward vi of England (Tr of Greenwich, July 1543)” 
but then (Aug 1548) sent to be ed at the Court of France as a Cath, under the eye 
of her uncles, Francois D de guise, and the Card of Lorraine, who were m 
power there, m 1st (1558) the future K Francis n of France, m 2nd (1565) Henry 
Stuart, Ld Damley (1 son, who became K james vi of Scots and james i of 
England), m 3rd (1567) James Hepburn, Earl of Bothivcli As her father was the 
son of M^garet Tudor, daughter of K henry vii, she was in Cath eyes the 
legitimate ne^r to the English throne in place of Elizabeth I, and on the death of 
Q M ARY i (17 Nov 1558) she began to call herself Q of England On the death of 
her 1st husband (5 Dec 1560) she was no longer welcome in the France of Cathe- 
rine DB MEDICI, and thenceforth lived first m Scotland, then m England 
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In Scotland, where she landed at Leith on. 19 Aug 1561> 
recently occurred. The Lords of the Congregation - a party cn no exhor- 

aristocratic rebelliousness, anti-French nationalism, and the ^ (ghe 

tations of John knox - had deposed her mother, the Regent, m the 

d on 10 June 1560.) Elizabeth of England grasped this ^hose 

French grip on Scotland and sent troops to help the Scots expel the » 

abandonment of Scotland was recognized in the Tr of Edinburgh, 

For a few years Mary sensibly adjusted herself to th^ hut violent 

Cath, anti-French atmosphere. She was gifted with brains and charm, 
passions clouded her judgement and her inordinate lust after ® good- 
England led her into political folly. On 29 July 1565 she m Ld of 

looking but worthless weakling who, being descended from the 2nd m 
the same Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, was next in line for ® 
throne after her. The pair of them antagonized the Scots nobmty, 
whom fled to England in Sept 1565. Damley then grew jealous of Dayi ^ 
an Italian singer who rose to be an arrogant Sec to Mary, gj^ted 

affairs. He was murdered on 9 Mar 1566, receiving 56 stab wounds. 
from Damley, Mary fell in love with BothweU, an unruly Prot soldier W 
served her mother and herself in various military and diplomatic ..nley’s 
followed IS far from certain, but Bothwell appears to have organized ^ ^ 

murder on the mght of 9/10 Feb 1567 as he lay sick (possibly of 
house called Kirk o’ Field m the city wall of Edinburgh. The house was b o ’ 
but Damley was found unsinged but strangled in the garden. Shortly ■■ 

convinced everyone of her complicity by marrymg Bothwell after 
to get divorced. The Scots lords rebelled again and defeated Mary at Car 
Hill, nr Edmburgh (15 June 1567), and at Langside, nr Glasgow (13 j 

She fled to England, landing at Workington, Cumberland, in May 1568, 
spent the rest of her life confined in a series of Enghsh castles. e 

In England, Mary became the focus, and eventually the martyr, of a vane y 
opposition groups She was supported by many English Prot nobles who , 
terrified at Q Elizabeth’s failure to marry and provide an heir, and who wan 
Mary to m the 4th D of Norfolk and guarantee the succession herself. 
supported by the English Caths, who began a revival at this juncture, marked V 
the REVOLT OF THE NORTHERN EARLS (Nov-Dec 1569), the Pp’s BuU ex- 
communicating and deposmg Elizabeth (Feb 1570), and the arrival of the 
Douai-trained priests (1574 onwards) and the Jesuits (1580 onwards). She was 
supported by the French who were trying to re-establish themselves in Scotland 
(1569-73, 1580-86). And she was fortified by the gradually deteriorating re- 
lations bctNveen England and Spam, leading in 1585 to open war. The Ridolfi 
Plot (1571-2), the Throckmorton Plot (1582) and the Babington Plot (1586) all 
had the aim of destroying Elizabeth and placing Mary on the English throne with 
the help of France, Spain and the Pp; in the last of them the Q’s Sec, WALSiNG- 
ham, tricked Mary into providing evidence of her own involvement and ap- 
proval. She was tried by a commission of 36 at Fotheringay Castle, Northants, 
beginning m Oct 1586. and found guilty. Elizabeth delayed signing the death- 
warrant for 4 months while she was urgently pressed to do so by the Council and 
both Houses of Pari. Eventually, on 1 Feb 1587 she added her signature and 
ga\e the document to her Sec, William Davison. Once the Ld Treasurer, 
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burghley, got lus hands on it, action swiftly followed. Mary was beheaded at 
Fothenngay, meeting her end with digmty and courage 

Matthias (24 Feb 1557-20 Mar 1619) ArchD of Austna and K of Hungaiy 
(1608), K of Bohemia (1611), HREmp (1612), younger brother of the eccentric 
Emp RUDOLPH II His ambitions led him 1st to mtervene m the revolt of 
THE NETHERLANDS m the hopes of carvmg out a Kdom there, and then to 
overthrow his brother and become a comparatively powerless head of the 
Habsburg Monarchy and HREmp m the years immediately before the outbreak 
of the THIRTY YEARS WAR. 

3rd son of the Emp Maximilian El and Mana, daughter of the Emp CHARLES v, 
he was sent to the Spam of K philip ii for his education, out of reach of the 
Prot influences which had entrenched themselves all over the Austnan Monarchy , 
m (1611) his cousin, Anna of Tyrol In the Netherlands, where he hoped to 
compensate for his younger-brother status by winning a throne, he tned to 
build up a position midway between Phihp n and the extremist rebels Against 
the wishes of both Phflip and Rudolf, he accepted the position of Gov-Gen 
(theoretically on behalf of PhiUp) to which the Netherlands Estates-Gcn elected 
him (Jan 1578) A la 2 y, political lightweight, he failed to command the situation 
and was sunply tossed about like a cork in the heaving waters of the Revolt till 
the formal Dutch Abjuration of Phihp II (July 1581) automatically ended his 
adventure too Back in Austria, he was appointed Gov of Austria on the death of 
his brother, Ernest, in 1595 He supported the attack on the Prots there, and also 
took part m Rudolf’s Turkish War (1593-1606), until his ambitions prompted him 
to take advantage of the mcreasingly eccentric behaviour of his brother and take 
over all his ofBces In Vienna m Apr 1606, he and his Habsburg cousms formally 
recognized Matthias as bead of the family with full powers. Against Rudolf's 
wishes, he made peace with Istvdn Bocskay, Pr of Transylvania and Turkish 
satellite (Tr of Vienna, June 1606), and with Sultan Ahmed I of Turkey (Tr of 
Zsitva-Torok, Nov 1606) He bribed the Estates of Hungary, Austna and 
Moravia with religious and poiitical concessions to recognize him as their 
sovereign instead of Rudolf CTr of Libed, or Licben, June 1608) In Bohemia and 
Silesia, where Rudolf was still sovereign, Matthias tod to wait a little longer Ho 
mvaded Bohemia in 1608, but the Czechs preferred loyalty to Rudolf at this 
stage, and they got their concessions from him (Letter of Majesty, July 1609) 
However, RudolPs clumsy attempts to suppress them in Jan 1611 with troops 
hired from Passau led Bohemia to transfer its allegiance to Matthias, who again 
invaded Bohemia, this time to be elected K (23 May 1611) In Germany, Matthias 
became HREmp on the death of Rudolf 

As a result of the Turkish War and the nvalry of the brothers - both of which 
led to the granting of large concessions to the Estates - Matthias’s authonty both 
m Germany and Austna was feeble In the HREmp, the activities of the Prot 
Union and the Cath League, and the evolution of the Jlllich-Clcvcs succession 
crisis “ m fact, the general build-up of tension leading to the Thirty Years War- 
were beyond his controU In the Austnan Monarchy, which was now a consti- 
tutional monarchy, tf not an aristocratic republic, royal povser was at us lowest 
ebb It was fortunate for the Crown that the various Estates were incapable of 
acting together against it, as was demonstrated by iholailure of the confcJcralion 
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of all the Estates planned for Prague in June 1615. Rivalries between the provs and 
rifts between the classes allowed the monarchy to survive. It was a result in no 
way due to the efforts of Matthias, who left everything to his chief minister, the 
ageing Card Khlesl. But the latter’s statesmanlike efforts to avoid religious war in 
the Monarchy and the Emp led Spain, the Papacy and the Habsburg family to 
redouble their efforts to ensure that on his death Matthias would be replaced by 
someone capable of re-establishing the authority of the Crown and reinforcing 
the COUNTER-REFORMATION — for Matthias and his brothers were childless. 
By the Onate Tr (June and July 1617) — named after the Spanish ambassador to 
Vienna who dominated the negotiations — Matthias’s cousin, Ferdinand of Styna 
( uture FERDINAND ii) was named as his successor in the Monarchy and the 
PHILIP III of Spain gave up his claims only in return for a promise that 
s urg fiefs in Alsace and Tyrol and imperial fiefs in Italy would be trans- 
erre to Spain. At the same time the Estates of Bohemia voted to ‘accept 
er ^Hand as K (June 1617) as did the Estates of Hungary (July 1618). In the last 
months of Matthias’s life the Defenestration of Prague (23 May 1618) and the 
o emian rebelhon occurred. Matthias’s continual search for compromise led 
t ^ IT • ’ backed by the Spanish party in Vienna and the Bohemian RCs, to 
taKe attairs mto his own hands. He arrested Khlesl (July 1618), and prepared to 
or^ agmnst the Czechs; but, as Vienna plunged Europe into the Thirty 
o u °° longer Matthias’s hand on the helm. Incapacitated by 

a, e was a mere spectator till his long-hoped-for death. 


f Nassau (13 Nov 1567-23 Apr 1625) Stadholder (Gov) of 
Orfr of Utrecht, Overysel and Gelderland (1590); Pr of 

range (1618), after the death of his elder brother, Philip William, who had been 
impnsone m Spain for much of his life. He assumed the military leadership of 
ne REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS after the assassination of his father, wiL- 
t Orange, on 10 July 1584; supported by the pohtical head, oldeN- 

Vio ^odemized the Dutch army and drove out the Spanish. Later 

Oldenbamevelt and organized his pohtical defeat and exe- 

thouSi’ thirty years war he renewed the fighting with Spain, 

mougn without great success. 

then ^oghter of Maurice of Saxony; ed at Heidelberg, 

^turi on r; Jh. attending Simon Stevin’s 

Stedh?Ider ^te?hU f Oldenbarnevelt’s help he was appointed 

Dmct mlLSl assassination, and thus commmded most of the 

warfL^n inclination, he made a thorough study of 

LouircSunt o^ NnL T cousm, William 

Dren^^ annhedVh^W^^ h 7^ Stadholder of Friesland, Groningen and 
Drente, he applied the lessons he learned from them and Stevin to turn the Dutch 
army into the most advanced in Europe In olace nf c • u ■ ^ ^ 

duced the much smaUer battal.on 

lines rather than squares, and capable of very swift mnnof* fighting m 

latest technology in the design of artlt^TnTlriiSf a n hd 
attention to the pay and equipment of his men, as weU as their si.nn'lvh^'f 
tvater. Aided by these refonns, and other favourable toom S he 
he drove out the Spanish from the N provs (1588-98). l^ Sd^ra^evS^ 
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orders, but against his better judgement, he invaded the S, beating the Spanish 
at Nieuwpoort, Flanders, on 2 July 1600, but did not follow up the victory. Ho 
also disapproved of the Twelve Years’ Truce which Oldenbamevelt negotiated 
(Apr 1609), and the erstwhile partners drew further apart as they headed the 
emerging 2 sides in what became the classic split in Dutch life {see olden- 
barnevelt) Ultimately, when civil war threatened, Maurice outwitted Olden- 
bamevelt and had him executed on 13 May 1619, nevertheless he failed to use 
this opportunity of supreme power to make any reforms in the Dutch system of 
Gov, and thus end its chrome decentralization In foreign affairs, Maunce sought 
every opportumty to strike at the Habsburgs so as to relieve pressure on his S 
frontier, but, though he was diplomatically and militanly committed to support 
Bohemia in the early stages of the Thirty Years War, the tension with Olden- 
bamevelt prevented Holland from playing a large militaiy role His involvement 
m the war mcreased when the Truce with Spam expired and neither he nor the 
new regmie m Spam (K phiup iv and olivares) was willing to extend it 
Maunce gave shelter to Frederick V of the Palatinate, the exiled K of Bohemia, 
m Apr 1621, but his last years of warfare against Spam were not brUhant. 
Spinola from the S had already mvaded the Rhine Palatmate m July 1620 He 
now took JUllch (Feb 1622) and mvaded Holland Though Maunce’s ally, 
Mansfeld, fought off his attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, Brabant, m July 1622, 
Maunce’s own powers were m decline, and, a few weeks after his death, the 
Spanish achieved an important success in the capture of Breda, Brabant, on 
5 June 1625 Maunce’s work was contmued by his younger brother, Frederick: 

HENRY 


h:&iirlce, D, then El of Saxony (21 Mar 1521-11 July 1553) A Prot Pr who 
fought for the Emp Charles v against the Prot Schmalkaldic League, which he 
then joined against the Emp 

Son of Henry, later D of Saxony, m (1541) Agnes, 14-year-oId daughter of 
Phihp, Landgrave of Hesse His family had divided m 1485 mto 2 branches the 
Electoral and the Ducal Maurice mhented Ducal Saxony from his Prot father 
(1541), and he contmued his policy of furthenng the reformation and usmg 
secularized Ch property for cbantable and educational purposes He was not 
rehgious, however, but politically ambitious and agile, too, having designs on 
Electoral Saxony (ruled by the corpulent John Fredenck since 1532) as well as on 
the Bpnes of Magdeburg and Halbcrstadt, he kept a foot both m the Imperial 
camp and m that of the Schmalkaldic League until he was won over to an alliance 
with Charles V at Regensburg m June 1546 In the ensuing war the Schmalkaldic 
League was defeated at MQhlberg on the Elbe on 24 Apr 1547 and the Elector 
John Frederick was taken prisoner At Wittenberg, which Charles now entered, 
John Fredenck signed the Capitulation on 19 May 1547, ceding to Maurice the* 
Electoral title and the prov which contained Wittenberg. Maunce changed sides, 
m disgust at Charles’s autocratic behaviour and in disappointment at not getting 
also Magdeburg and Halbcrstadt He and the Prot Prs signed theTr of Chambord 
(Jan 1552) with K henry ii of France, drove Charles S as far as Villach, Carin- 
thia, and by the Tr of Passau which Maurice negotiated with Ferdinand i 
(Charles’s deputy) achieved their aims religious equality and a guarantee of the 
separatist pohlical privileges of the Prs. Maurice then campaigned against the 
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Turks in Hungary on Ferdinand’s behalf; then he waged war on Albert Alcibiadcs, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg-Kulmbach-Bayrcuth, a former Prot ally who had 
now, Maurice-like, joined the Emp in pursuit of territorial gain. Maurice de- 
feated him at Sievershausen, Soiling, the bloodiest battle of the Reformation, on 
9 July 1553 - but himself d of wounds 2 days later. 


Maximilian I (22 Mar 1459-12 Jan 1519) K of the Romans (1486), HREmp 
(1493), whose marriage diplomacy added the Netherlands, and ultimately 
Bohemia and Hungary to the Habsburg possessions. He made some progress in 
centralizing the Gov of the Austrian Monarchy, but none in his attempts to 
reorganize the Gov of the Emp, where the Prs rightly suspected that he intended 
to use German resources to back Habsburg family interests. Being thus starved of 
money and men, he was unsuccessful in his attempts to extend the power of the 
Emp in Italy and to eject the French. 

Son of Emp Frederick HI and Eleanor of Portugal. Pluge, energetic, genial, 
popular, athletic and scholarly, part knight-errant, part humanist intellectual, 
writer and patron of the arts, his head buzzed with wild schemes which he had 
neither the cash nor the constancy to carry out. His main fields of action were 
The Netherlands, The habsburg-v Alois wars, The Habsburg provs (Aus- 
trian Monarchy) and The HREmp. 

Netherlands. By manying Mary, daughter and heiress of Charles the 
Bold (1477) he added to the Habsburg lands the Duchy of Burgundy, the most 
powerful state in Europe till 1477, and possessor of multifarious lands and 
responsibilities: ie the 17 provs which constitute modem Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, along with Artois and the Franche Comte and the Duchy of 
Burgundy (modem Bourgogne). He. also inherited the enmity of France, which 
overrM Bourgogne and Picardy, but which was prevented from seizing the 
Fmnche Comt6, Artois and Flanders (which she claimed)- by Maximihan’s 
yirto^ over them at Guinegate, Artois, on 17 Aug 1479. Maximilian also 
Rented the Netherlands’ extremely decentralized form of Gov, in which the 
es o t e numerous provs and towns (dominated by the urbanized nobihty 
md commeraal aristocracy of this economically advanced area) had forced 

self-governing privileges (the Grand PriviUge, 1477) in 
miiia external and internal problems intertwined as Maxi- 

an toed to budd up monarchical power in order to fight the French, while the 

m especially after the death of Mary 

f S’ The Estates now regarded, not Maxunihan, but his son philip as 

Maximilian, which negotiated the Tr of 
14p)wth France by which Maximihan’s daughter Margaret was 
Dauphm (later K Charles viii) with Artois, the Franche 
^mte, Charolais and Auxerre as her dowry. The cession of Bourgogne to 
prance was also rewgnized. Later, Maximihan’s struggles with the Estates grew 

rebeUious city of Bruges imprisoned him from 
ren to May i48^when he was rescued by Imperial troops. When Maximihan 
Austna (Feb 1489) he left behind his Statthalter, Albert of Meissen, 
ftn V. ^ r ^^'^^Sed to discipline the towns in a 4-year struggle. Meanwhile 

fl 490 ^ from behind) Maximihan m Anne, Dss of Brittany, by proxy 

( ), but K Charles vm m her instead (1491), repudiating Maximilian’s 
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betrothed daughter Margaret This led to war, in which MaximiJian beat off a 
French invasion at Sahns (Franche Comte, Jan 1493), and to the Tr of Senhs 
(May 1493), whereby he got back Artois, the Franche Comte and Margaret In 
Aug 1494, Maximilian handed the Netherlands over to his son Philip i (The 
Handsome), and after the latter’s death (25 Sept 1506), Maximihan’s daughter 
Margaret ruled as Regent (1509-30) for Philip’s son, the future Emp Charles v 
Dunng this period Phdip and Margaret wisely abandoned Maximilian’s warhke 
policies in favour of retrenchment and the pursuit of the proper mterests of the 
Netherlands 

The Italian Wars (see habsbi/rg-valois wars) From 1493 (when he 
became Emp m effect) until 1516, Maximilian was involved in fruitless attempts 
to restore the authonty of the Emp in Italy, and especially to counter the French 
claims to Milan, and to dnve the Venetians out of Verona, off the mainland, and 
back to their islands He never had sufficient troops, because the German Prs 
refused to finance what they regarded as madcap schemes for Habsburg family 
(ie non-German) interests, and they used his need of money as a means of 
weakenmg the power of the Emp inside Germany He m (1494) Bianca Maria, 
niece of Ludovico sforza, ruler of Milan, in return for 440,000 ducats and the 
hope of pushmg the Venetians into the sea He then joined the League of Vemce 
(Mar 1495) to expel K Charles VIII of France from Italy, and strengthened his 
alliance with Spain by a momentous double mamage between his daughter 
Margaret and Don Juan, son and heir of Ferdinand and Isabella (1496 in 
Antwerp), and betv,een his son Philip and Donna Joanna (later The Mad), 2nd 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella (1497, Burgos) In 1496 Maximihan fought 
as a condottiere in Venetian and Milanese pay (as he lacked German funds) to 
ward off a non-existent French invasion He returned to Germany a laughing- 
stock, and eventually had to recognize the French annexation of Milan by the Tr 
of Blois (Sept 1504) Later, he formed the League of Cambrai with France (Dec 
1508) for a further bout of useless campaigns against Venice, then, on Pp 
JULIUS ii’s illness, he toyed with the idea of becoming Pp (1511) (though this 
may only have been his idea of a joke), then he joined the Holy League (Apr 
1513) for a campaign against France in the pay of K henry viii of England (the 
German Prs refusing to provide the funds) and took part m the Battle of the 
Spurs (Guinegate, Artois, 16 Aug 1513) After K francis I’s victory at Mang- 
nano, Milan (13/14 Sept 1515), he invaded Italy for the last time, even held Milan 
for 1 day (25 Mar 1516) and then retreated So ended his Italian ventures, as he 
recognized m the Tr of Brussels (Dec 1516) with Francis L 

The Habsburg Provs (future Austnan Monarchy) Maxirmlian’s policy here 
was, firstly, to gather the sovereignty of each of the provmccs of Upper and 
Lower Austria into his own hands (instead of leavmg them with branches of his 
family or under the occupation of Matthias Corvmus, K of Hungary), secondly, 
to add to them, thirdly, to unify them by central goverrung institutions The 
Tyrol came mto his hands (Mar 1490) when he persuaded D Siegmund to 
abdicate m his favour Further E, Matthias Corvmus had conquered Styna and 
Carmthia, and occupied Vienna (1485) and Wiener Neustadt (1487) With his 
death, however (6 Apr 1490), his Kdom broke up mto its constituent parts and 
Maximihan was able to reconquer all the Austnan lands Moreover, in the Tr of 
Pressburg (Nov 1491) with wladyslaw jagiello (who was K Vladislav n 
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of Bohemia and also K Uldszld n of Hungary) he was recognized as the future 
K of Bohemia and Hungary should this K die without issue. Marriage treaties 
umting the descendants of Maximilian and Wladyslaw were negotiated in 1502, 
1506 and 1507, and found fruition in the treaties signed in Vienna (July-Aug 
1515) whereby Maximilian adopted Wladyslaw’s son Lewis as his son. Lewis was 
to marry Maximilian’s granddaughter Mary, and MaximUian (aged 56) was 
betrothed to Wladyslaw’s daughter Anna (aged 12). In 1516 Anna was m by 
proxy to FERDINAND (younger brother of the futurp Emp Charles v), who 
ultimately was elected K of both Hungary and Bohemia on the death of Lewis n 
in the battle of Mohdcs (26 Aug 1526) against Turkey. As an important contri- 
bution to the creation of the Austrian Monarchy, Maximihan set up a number of 
centralizing institutions. Councils were established at Innsbruck (1490) for 
Upper Austria and at Linz (1493) (later Vienna) for Lower Austria - not without 
opposition from the Estates of these provs. A separate central Treasury was also 
set up; and to cover the common problems of the Emp and Monarchy, Maxi- 
milian roughed out (1497-8) also the future Hojrat and Hofkammer, 

Holy Roman Empire (Germany): Maximilian made no headway in the 
fundamental struggle between the Emp on the one hdnd, trymg to turn Germany 
into a centralized absolutism, and the Estates on the other (ie, the nearly 400- 
strong Prs, cities and nobles) determined to keep their separate institutions of 
self-Gov. On his side, Maximilian wished to increase the powers of the Imperial 
Gov in order to raise men and money for his foreign schemes, which were more 
in the interests of the Habsburg family in Austria and Burgundy than in those of 
the German people. On their side, the Estates did not mind improving the central 
Gov’s ability to suppress private warfare and keep law and order, so long as the 
real power was in the hands of their delegates. No lasting compromise was 
possible between his view of Germany as a monarchy under himself and theirs 
of it as a confederation ruled by an ohgarchy, and his reign is filled by debates 
in the Diet {Reichstag) over Impenal reform which in practice came to nothing./ 
though he made concessions from time to time (which he did not intend to carr ^ j 
out) in return for urgently required grants of taxation. The Reichstag of Womb>' 
(1495) proclaimed an Eternal Peace, and an end to feuds Disputes henceforth ' 
were to be settled in the new Imperial Supreme Court {Reichskammergericht), 
which was to be independent of the Emp; and a new tax, the Common Penny, 
was to finance both this and Maximilian’s schemes for drivmg K Charles Vm of 
France out of Italy. Maximilian refused to accept the Reichstag's scheme for 
placing him under the supervision of an Executive Council {Reichsregiment) 
chosen by them, but agreed to an ineffective substitute whereby the Reichstag 
meeting for at least a month each year were to take all the main pohtical decisions. 
In the absence of an Imperial bureaucracy, neither the political, nor the judicial, 
nor the financial reforms achieved much practical realization, except that they 
disturbed the Swiss into a rebellion which Maximilian could not put down. The 
Tr of Basle (Sept 1499) granted them practical independence. Further reforms were 
p^l^ed at the Diet of Augsburg (1500) where the Estates made Maximilian accept 
the seiting-up of a 20-member Reichsregiment (with the Emp as President) as the 
supreme executive organ; secondly, they divided the Empire into 6 Cncles for 
imenwl order and external defence. The Circles (increased to 10 in 1512) were 
effective and lasting; the Reichskammergericht and the Reichsregiment were out 
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of action by 1502, while the death (21 Sept 1504) of the chief campaigner for 
reform, Berthold von Henneberg, Archbp of Mamz, took the steam out of the 
whole reform movement At the Diet of Constance (1507) the Reicltskanmier- 
gericht was revived, and the basis of taxation went back to the traditional, but 
obsolete, assessment-lists, the Malrikel- both of which now lasted as long as the 
Empire Further reforms were fruitlessly discussed at further Diets, and Maxi- 
milian spent his last Diet at Frankfurt (1518) trying to bnbe a majority of the 
Electors to choose his grapdson Charles as K of the Romans (and thus future 
Emp) He d, however, before this could be achieved If as German K and uni- 
versal kfflght-errant his success was small, as head of the Habsburgs he united the 
Austrian lands, sketched out the central institutions of the Austrian Monarchy, 
added Burgundy and also the worldwide possessions of the Crown of Spam, as 
well as a good chance of the succession to Bohemia and Hungary 

Maximilian I (17 Apr 1573-27 Sept 1651) D of Bavana (1597), El of Bavana 
(1623), the leadmg German Pr of his time He established absolutism m 
Bavana by defeatmg the Estates and the Frots, and m Germany headed the Cath 
League, and dunng the thirty years war played such a skilful diplomatio 
and mihtaiy role - he opposed the Emp as a Pr but supported him as a Cath - 
that he gamed the Upper Palatinate and the rank of H, both previously the 
possessions of Fredenck V, the El Palatine 
Son of D Wilham V and Rente of Lorraine, ed along with his cousin, the 
future Emp Ferdinand ii, at the Jesuit college at Ingolstadt, Bavana, m (1595) 
Piss Elizabeth of Lorraine (no children); succeeded when his sick father retired 
to a monastery (Oct 1597) Pale and thin, with adenoids and a pipmg voice, he 
dominated affairs at home and abroad with his very effective mixture of rehgious 
conviction, worldly wisdom and avarice tempered by an abdity to wait his chance 
At home, his predecessors had ehminated the Prot problem, and he finished 
'he job of makioK his rule absolute by suppressing the Estates, creating a well- 
mned army under Tilly, bmldmg a royal treasure through careful admm or- 
jdnized by an efficient central Gov and State-wide bureaucracy, and turning the 
Oh mto an agent of the State, exercising a detailed supervision of the health, 
education, morals, manners and dress of the common people rarely found m 
Europe m that penod 

Abroad, he was the leadmg Cath Pr m Germany under the Emp rudolf u, 
executing the Emp’s ban in the Donauwdrth Affair (1606-9), formmg the Cath 
League m July 1609, using his army under Tilly dunng the Jiihch-Cleves Suc- 
cession Crisis (1609—14) to secure JtUicb, Beig and Ravenstem for his brother-m- 
law, Wolfgang William, Count Palatme of Neuburg. Durmg the Thirty Years 
Maximilian oscillated between backmg the Emps Ferdinand n and 
FERDINAND III, when the Ch was in danger and temtonal gams were on offer, 
aM opposmg them when they seemed mflitanly strong enough to threaten the 
liberties of the German Prs At the same time, he opposed the interference in 
German affairs of foreign powers such as Denmark, Sweden, Spain and France; 
but was prepared to make use of them whenever it suited ;fevana. Dunng the 
Mhemlan War (1618-20), his army under Tilly suppressed the Prot Estates of 
Austria (which he then occupied and exploited, 1620-28), and defeated the 
onenuan rebels at the 'VWntc Mountain (8 Nov 1620) Dunng the Palatinate 
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War (1621-3), Tilly conquered the Upper and Rhenish Palatinates; and for these 
services Maximilian was given the Palatinate and the rank of El belonging to its 
ruler, Frederick V - grants which were made secretly by the Emp in Sept 1621, and 
confirmed by the Electoral College in Feb 1623. During the Danish War (1624-9), 
the Emp tried to escape from his dependence upon Maximilian’s armed forces by 
hiring his own army under Wallenstein. Tilly defeated the main army of 
K CHRISTIAN IV of Denmark at Lutter (27 Aug 1626), and then co-operated 
with Wallenstein in driving the Danes out of N Germany. During the year of the 
Emperor’s Pride and Fall (1629-30) it was Maximilian who led the opposition 
of the German Prs and who at the Regensburg Electors’ Meeting (July-Aug 1630) 
forced the Emp to dismiss the too-successful Wallenstein and replaced him with 
his own Gen, Tilly. At the same meeting, Maximilian reached an understanding 
with France which, on and off, was to mark Franco-Bavarian relations into the 
C19. During the Swedish War (1630-35), Tilly captured and accidentally de- 
stroyed Magdeburg (20 May 1631); but was defeated by the combined Swedes and 
Saxons at Breitenfeld, Saxony, on 17 Nov 1631. He was now unable to prevent 
Sweden from thrusting across Germany to the upper Rhine, or Saxony from 
threatening Vienna through Bohemia. In fact, Maximilian now had the humih- 


ation of seeing Tilly killed and Bavana occupied. He had no alternative but to 
fall back on his alliance with the Emp, who jointly with Spain liberated Bavaria 
by defeating the Swedes at Nordlingen, Swabia, on 5/6 Sept 1634. Like most of 
the other German Prs, Maximilian now signed the Tr of Prague (May 1635). 
During the Franco-Habsburg War (1635-48), Maximihan began by playing a 
subordinate role to that of the Emp as his treasure and troops were so depleted; 
though his cavalry took part in the Spanish invasion of NE France which was 
halted at Corbie (1636). Resilient and hard-headed, however, he healed Bavaria’s 
wounds, and by the mid-1640s once more had an army (under Franz von Mercy 
and Johan von Werth) which made both the Emp and Richelieu value his 
alliance again. Jointly with the Emp’s forces, Mercy defeated the French at 
Tutthngen, Wurttemberg (24 Nov 1643), and took Freiburg in July 1644 but had 
to retreat after a 3-day battle there (4-6 Aug 1644). Werth beat the French under 
Turenne at Mergentheim, Franconia, on 5 May 1645; but Turenne and Condd 

Nordlingen), Swabia, on 3 Aug 1645, a battle in 
fn ^ ^ Swedes and French invaded Bavaria 

however, Maximilian had switched sides again, and the 
haiKPn Rav Bavarian and Imperial armies at Zusmars- 

■Mimciprr. 1648. Meanwhile, at the peace negotiations at 

Pmn r iu ^°P®’-at 2 d with the French in getting as much advantage from the 
pmp tor tnem both as possible; and by the ensuing Tr of Westphalia (Oct 1648) 

^nish PalSt?^ Palatinate and the rank of El, but had to give up the 


Ma:min, Jules (Giulio Mazzarini) (14 July 1602-8/9 Mar 1661) Card (1641), 
cniet miruster of K louis xiv of France during his minority, and favourite of 
e Q Mother, Anne of Austria, He continued the policies of richelieu: at 
home, weathering the frondes and increasing the centralizing and absolutist 
powers of the Crown; abroad, consolidating Richelieu’s thirty years war 
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efforts m the favourable Tr of Westphalia, withstanding Spanish counter-attacks 
m the NE and across the Pyrenees (though failing to make even a dent in Spain’s 
predommance m Italy), and by the Tr of the Pyrenees (Nov 1659) establishing 
France’s position as the greatest power in Europe 
b in Italy at Pescma, Abruzzi; eld son of Pietro Mazzanni, official m the 
household of Fihppo Colonna, ed at Rome and Alcald, Spain, in law, rose as a 
soldier and diplomat m the papal service, m which capacity he several times had 
dealings with Richeheu and impressed him so much that he was appointed 
unofficial representative of France at Rome (1631-9) and then joined the French 
service for good Richeheu on his deathbed m Dec 1642 recommended him to 
K LOUIS XIII, who m turn appointed him to the Council of Regency which he 
provided m his will for the mmonty of Louis XIV On Louis XIII’s death, how- 
ever, on 14 May 1643, the Q Mother got the Parlement of Pans to sidestep the 
wiU and declare her sole Regent She then made Mazann not only her chief 
minister, but probably also her lover and perhaps even her husband 
At home, as was to be expected under the Regency of a foreign Q Mother and 
the Gov of a foreign chief minister, there was immediate trouble from the Prs of 
the Blood Mazann had to break up the conspiracy against him of the D de 
Beaufort (grandson of K henry iv), the Dss de Chevreuse and others (the 
Cobalt des Importants) by unpnsoning Beaufort at Vmcennes (Sept 1643) 
Mazarin had the same problems as Richeheu to keep order at home by the 
mcreasmg use of Intendants and whatever other means (peremptory or phant) 
seemed appropnate, and to raise money by harsh taxation or crafty fiscal 
manipulations at the expense of the rentiers and the office-holders - all m aid of 
the mam pnonties, which were the successful completion of thcsTHiRTY years 
WAR (unffi 1648) and the protracted war against Spain (until 1659) In deciding 
to contmue the Spanish war in 1648, Mazann failed to appreciate the depth of 
suffenng and the diversity of opposition his dictatonal methods and financial 
exactions were causmg. As a result he was almost toppled by the Frondes 
(1648-53), a senes of avil wars m which all the opponents of the Crown except 
the Hugs gave vent to their frustrations or ambitions the Prs of the Blood, the 
Sword, the Robe, the office-holders, the peasants, the urban radicals and the 
provs, aided from time to time by the Spanish Mazann became the most hated 
man in France, for m a penod of financial stnngency and economic crisis he had 
not only accumulated a vast fortune in country estates, town houses, books, 
manusenpts and diamonds, but had also placed his brother as well as several 
meccs and nephews m lucrative posts or marriages, or both Unlike Richelieu 
with his impenous beanng and forceful methods, Mazann was gentle and subtle, 
and where Richeheu had struck hard blows, Mazann was devious and yielding. 
He preferred to bide his time while his enemies destroyed one another, twice 
going into exile while the storms blew themselves out (Feb-Dec 1651 and Aug 
1652-Feb 1653) each time carrying on the Gov of France in letters to the Q 
Mother He was eventually tnumphant, thanks to two powerful French emoUons: 
loyalty to the legitimate K (Louis was declared of age on 7 Nov 1651 and he kept 
Mazann in office), and fear of anarchy and foreign conquest. By using his fortune 
to raise troops and bnlie his enemies, Mazann re-established the authonty of the 
Court, taking Bordeaux in Aug 1653, the last senous centre of resistance. Hence- 
forth he ruled France as before, sending out Intendants (though not always under 
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that name), manipulating the revenues and making a second fortune. One now 
feature must also be noticed: he taught Louis XiV how to rule without a chief 
minister, and trained his first brilliant generation of experts: Le Tcllier, coi.- 
BERT and Lionne. 


Abroad, he brought the Thirty Years War to a triumphant conclusion for 
France, operating mainly in the NE on the Belgian border where he beat the 
Spanish at Rocroi, Ardennes, on 19 May 1643, and stopped an Austro- Spanish 
invasion force at Lens, Artois, on 20 Aug 1648, and in the E, where he was 
thrusting through Bavaria towards Vienna in co-operation with Sweden. At 
Westphalia (Oct 1648) France gained full sovereignty over Metz, Toul and Verdun 
in Lorraine; took Breisach and Phtlippsburg on the E side of the Rhine, and 
Pinerolo in Piedmont; and effectively controlled Alsace. The war against Spain 
went through a dangerous phase at first because of the Frondes and because 
France no longer had the help of Holland, which had made peace m 1648; but 
Fran^ triumphed m the end, thanks to Turenne’s generalship and Mazarin’s 
imaginative diplomacy. Only in Italy did Mazarin have no success. His task was 


made difficult by the election of a pro-Spanish Pp, Innocent X (1644). The joint 
attack on Milan which Mazarin organized with his allies. Savoy and Modena, 
was a failure (1646-7). He captured some Tuscan towns in 1646, but lost them 
agam m 1653. During the popular revolt which shook Naples in 1647-8 he was 
prevented by the Frondes from giving any effective anti-Spanish aid; and in 1652 
the French were expelled from Casale in Piedmont. In Spain he aided the 
REVOLTS of CATALONIA and PORTUGAL, though the Spaniards recaptured 
Barcelona in Oct 1652, during the Frondes. In the NE, Spain made some gains 
during the Frondes, takmg Gravelines (19 May 1652) and Dunkirk (16 Sept 
1652); but Mazarin was able to counter-attack with the help of the English. In 
Oct/Nov 1655 he signed the commercial Tr of Westminster with cromwe'll, 
later enlarged into a mihtary alliance, the fruit of which was the aid of the 
En^h fleet and the jomt victory over Spain at the battle of the Dunes (14 June 
1658) and the capture of Dunkirk (24 June 1658). Dunkirk was ceded to England; 
while Turenne was now able to strike at Brussels. In Germany, Mazarin con- 
ducted a vigorous diplomatic offensive to prevent the Emp giving any help to 
Spam. He made an alliance with Brandenburg (Feb 1656). On the death of the 

fhp LEOPOLD I in faVOUT of 

for f enn^^'I'Tf Electors, however, voted unanimously 

for Leopold (July 1658), but, prompted by Mazarin, made him sign a Capitulation 

went m Franco. In Aug 1658, Mazarm 

Sr L ® Sweden, Cologne, 

Euarantepina r Others) aimed at hamstringing the Emp by 

Soain aerppH + hlier ties’. Thus isolated, worn down and in decline, 

fTainpfi ^ - 11 *^ make peace. By the Tr of the Pyrenees (Nov 1659), France 

F1 u Cerdagne in the Pyrenees, and Artois with some posts in 

an ers, mnault and Luxemburg in the NE. She also achieved a real grip on 
rrmne, while Spain abandoned all claim to Alsace. France kept Pinerolo but 
rermunced further claims in Italy, and gave up supporting the Catalans and 
ortuguese m Spain. France also withdrew from Franche Comt6. Moreover, 
I^uis pardoned Conde, the 1st Pr of the Blood, who had been fighting for Spain 
smee the Frondes. Finally, according to the ,Tr, Louis m the Infanta Maria 
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Teresa, who renounced her nghts to mhent Spam on condition that her dowry 
was paid As it never was, this ciause was the source of Louis’ ambitious struggle 
for the Spanish Succession In other words, when Mazann d, France had passed 
beyond the stage of needing to break out of Habsburg encnclement, and could 
begm to contemplate aggression 

Mclanchthon, Philipp (16 Feb 1497-19 Apr 1560) Theological lieutenant of 
LUTHER durmg the German reformation 
Son of an armourer, and great-nephew of Reuchlin, the Humanist scholar, 
who supervised his career and gave him the Greek form of his onginal name, 
Schwarmrd, because of his knowledge of Greek, edmHUMANiSMat Heidelberg 
(1509) and TQbingen (1512), and, bnlliant scholar as he was, became at 21 
Prof of Greek at the Umv of Wittenberg, Saxony, m 1518 , m Kathenne Krapp 
At Wittenberg he was converted by Luther and became his chief disciple He 
accompamed him to the Leipzig Disputation with Eck from June-July 1519 He 
organized the rehgious outpourmgs of his master mto the chief systematic 
theology of Lutheramsm, his Loci comtnunes (1st edn 1521) He was m charge at 
Wittenberg while Luther was taking refuge m the Wartburg (1521-2) but, smce 
he was too tolerant with carlstadt and the other radical preachers from 
Zwickau, Luther had to pay a visit to Wittenberg to restore order m Mar 1522. 
A hlieral and flexible theologian, Melanchthon belonged to the liberal wing of the 
Lutheran movement, taking almost the view of Calvin on the Euchanst, 
believmg, unhke the predestinanan Luther, that men’s wills were free to co- 
operate or not with the divme grace, and drawmg the important distinction 
between essentials and non-essentials m religion - the latter mcludmg Ch order 
and hturgy, and bemg negotiable with other denommations m the mterests of 
peace Thus the auosburo confession of 1530, which he wrote, was thought 
by some Lutherans to make too many fnendly gestures towards the papacy, the 
pomts of agreement he reached with the RC deputy, Confarmi, at the discussions 
organized by the Emp Charles v at Regensburg (Apr-May 1541), were re- 
pudiated by both their headquarters, making reunion between RCs and Prots 
impossible Moreover, his readmess to accept the Emp’s Augsburg Interim of 
May 1548 as a position from which to negotiate an agreement with the Pp lost 
him the support of the hard-hne Lutherans (known as the ‘Genume Lutherans'), 
and heralded a deep division wi thin Lutheranism Melanchthon was also im- 
portant as a leadmg educational reformer 

Michael (MlkhaU Fedorovich) (12 July 1596-13 July 1645) Tsar of Russia (1613), 
the 1st of the Romanov dynasty, who restored peace, order and secunty after the 
time of troubles 

Son of Theodore Nikitich Romanov (who was nephew of ivan iv’s wife, 
Anastasia, and later called Patriarch Filaret) and his wife, Xenia Ivanovna 
Durmg the Time of Troubles Filaret was imprisoned m Poland, and 
Michael and his mother sheltered m a monastery at Kostroma until he very 
reluctmtly agreed to become Tsar, having been elected to that office by a specially 
a^mbled renirk/f jofior m Moscow, m 1st (1624) Mana Dolgonikaya, daughter 
oi a boyar (d 4 months later) , 2nd (1626) Eudoxia Streshneva, daughter of a small 
landowner (she left 1 son, the future Tsar alexis) Michael had been chosen tsar 
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because of his kinship with the old dynasty, but also because, being young, timid 
and in poor health, he was a non-entity around whom the warring groups in 
Russia could rally. 

1613-19, with Filaret still in Poland, Michael was donunated by boyars o^h\s, 
mother’s family, who, as well as lining their pockets, successfully dealt with the 
problems left by the Time of Troubles. At home, ordered Gov was restored as 
the anarchic boyars, cossacks, pretenders, Tatars and other marauders were 
suppressed. In the mood of national resurgence inspired by the popular levy 
(opolchenie), the zemskn sobor and the boyars' cluma were kept in almost con* 
tinous session (1613-22), helping to make more palatable the inevitable bitter 
medicine with which the Gov had to dose the nation: suppressing crime, re- 
assembling the plundered royal domain, taming the boyars, e.xacting services from 
the dvoryane and taxes from the people, intensifying serfdom. Abroad, peace of 
necessity had to be made with the invading foreigners: with Sweden by the Tr of 
Stolbovo (Feb 1617) by which gustav ii adolf returned Novgorod but gained 
Ingria and Karelia, thus blocking Russian access to the Baltic; with Poland (whose 
invasion of 1617-18 had reached, but failed to take, Moscow) by the 14-year 
Truce of Deuhno (Dec 1618), which conceded Smolensk, Starodub, Novgorod 
Seversk and Chernigov to Poland. 

1619-45: At home, the Tr of Deulino allowed Patriarch Filaret to return, and 
from his arrival in June 1619 until his death in Oct 1633 this dominating character 
ruled Russia, using the title Great Sovereign (velikii gosudar), and not paying 
much attention to the zemskii sobor or boyars' dtima. No innovator, but an ideal- 
izer of the stability of the past, he drew strength from the dvoryane who manned 
the army and the bureaucracy, modernizing the former with foreign officers and a 
restored armaments industry, and streamlining the latter by strengthening the 
cumbersome 50 or so central departments {pnkazy), by tightening control over 
the provs and cities with new officials, the voevody, who used their full military 
and civil power with increasing oppressiveness ; and by consolidating the districts 
(iiezda) into larger units irazriady). Abroad, (i) In the W Michael regarded 
Poland as the main enemy, and was in touch with the anti-Cath side in the 
THIRTY YEARS WAR (1618-48), Subsidizing Gustav II Adolf against Poland by 
selling (1628-33) large consignments of cheap gram on which Sweden made a 
profit on the Amsterdam market. More directly, Russia embarked on the 
Smolensk War (1632-4) with the expiry of the Tr of Deuhno and the death of 
SIGISMUND III; but unfortunately the military hero, boyar M. B. Shein, sur- 
rendered to the enemy under its new K, wlad yslaw iv (Feb 1634), and Russia 
was forced to sign the Tr of Polianovfca (Po/anowo) (June 1634) confirming 
Poland m her gams of Deulino. On the other hand, Russia made some progress, 
for in return for 20,000 roubles Wladyslaw gave up his claim to the Russian 
throne, (n) In the S where the marauding Crimean Tatars did so much damage - 
taking 200,000 Russians into slavery m the 1st half of Cl 7 — Michael built a 
series of fortified towns (1630-46), the so-called Belgorod Line. But defence was 
all he could affoi:d, and when the Don Cossacks captured the important Turkish 
fortress of Puov at the mouth of the Don on 21 June 1637 after a 9-week siege, 
and then fought off a vast Turkish army in an epic 4-month defence (June-Sept 
1641), Michael could not contemplate a war with Turkey, and, after holding a 
zemskii sobor on the subject (Jan 1642), he ordered the Cossacks to give the 
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fortress up OiO In the E, a Russian expedition reached the Pacific for the 1st 
tune (1639); and the R Amur rvas exploit as far as its mouth (1643) and contact 
made with China. 

According to Soviet historians, with the death of Michael and the strengthen- 
ing of the frontiers, the consohdation of the all-Russian central Gov based on the 
dioryeme, the creation of the all-Russian market and the development of capi- 
talism m industry and commerce, and the entrenchment of serfdom, we arc at the 
start of modem history 

Monasteries, Dissolution of the (1536-40) Thomas cuostvvELL’s method of 
endmg K henry vm of England’s financial weakness, though it was supported 
by the wide and varied anti-dencalism which marked Cl 6, especially among 
nobihty and gentry with eyes on monastic property, or Prots who disapproved of 
monasticism on rchgious grounds, or Catbs who believed m the monastic ideal 
but could see how far the monks fell short of it with their wealth and worldlmess, 
lack of religious vocation, even non-performance of their social functions of 
chanty and hospitality. Beginning with the assessment of the Ch's total wealth, 
which was recorded m the vast survey called the Valor Ecclestasticus (1535), 
Cromwell (using his new power as Vicar-Gen) sent commissions on a visitation 
of the monasteries with a view to produemg as black a picture as possible to 
present to Pari, which then passed the 1st Act of Dissolution (1536), dissolving 
all the smaller monastenes (vvith incomes under £200 a year) \VluIe this was being 
implemented, the Pilgrimage of Grace broke out and was suppressed (1536-7), 
enabhng the Gov to confiscate the property of abbots who treasonably took part 
After this, abbots of the larger monastenes one by one sunendered under pres- 
sure from Cromwell’s agents, so that the 2nd Act of Dissolution (1539) sunply 
legalized these surrenders and dissolutions, as well as any that should follow The 
last to surrender was Waltham Abbey (Mar 1540) 

As far as the human results are concerned, the abbots received large pensions, 
the monks small ones, and the fnars nothing, but all had the possiblhty of Ch 
of England benefices - which the nuns, with very small pensions, did not, while 
the lay servants and labourers were probably taken over by the new owners On 
the material side, there was great loss' plundered architecture, melted-down 
images, squandered libranes The total income of the dissolved houses came to 
more than 3 times the mcome from the royal estate, and had it remamed part 
of the royal domain, kings would have been better placed to resist the ambitions 
of Pari m C17 As it was, apart from founding 6 inadequately financed new 
bishopncs, 5 Regius Professorships and Trmity College at Cambndge, Henry 
VUI squandered most of this capital to finance his war against France (1543-6), 
Md whether by gift or sale the monastic properties found their way mto the 
nobility, gentry and yeomanry (two-thirds bemg gone fay Henry’s 
death) ^us the Dissolution marks a crucial shift m the social structure of 
England which added greatly to the numbers and wealth of the gentry and 
yeomanry at the expense of the ecclesiastical and baronial groups hitherto 
dominant, and helped to give England her pecuhar economic and constitutional 
developn^t, though it did not (as was once thought) hasten the advance of 
commercial agriculture, hard-faced landlordism, or urban pauperism (develop- 
ments which were more tidal in their causes) The sale of the monastic lands also 
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CToated a vested interest which prevented the re-creation of the monasteries 
under mar Y i; while at the same time placing the clergy materially at the mercy of 
the Crown and laity, for with the land was transferred the right of prc-sentation to 
about two-fifths of the parishes of England, as well as the ownership of much of 
the tithes. 

Monck (Monk), George (6 Dec 1608-3 Jan 1670) 1st D of Albemarle (1660), 
professional soldier who fought on each side in turn in the English civil war, 
becoming Gov of Scotland under cromwell. After the latter’s death he used 
his army to overthrow the military rule of lambert svithout bloodshed and 
restore the monarchy under K cf^arles ii. 

2ad son of Sir Thomas Monck; he fought in Buckingham’s expeditions to 
Cddiz (Oct-Nov 1625) and the Isle of Rhe (July-Nov 1627), and spent the 1630s 
with an English regiment supporting the Dutch. Returning home, he fought for 
K CHARLES I against the Scots in the Bishops’ Wars (1639-40) and against the 
Irish rebels (1642-3). Bringing over an Irish regiment to aid the K in the Civil 
War, he was defeated by Fairfax, the Pari leader, at Nantwicb, Cheshire 
(24 Jan 1644), and imprisoned in the Tower for 2 years. Changing sides, he served 
under Cromwell m Ireland (1647-9) and in Scotland (1650-52), and as a Gen-at- 
Sea in the 1st Dutch War (1652-4); after which he consolidated the English grip 
on Scotland as Gov (1654-60). He m (1654) Mrs Anne Ratsford, laundress at the 
Tower, and his mistress since his imprisonment there. A bluff, handsome soldier 
of moderate views, sound political sense and excellent judgement of people, he 
sincerely believed in the subordination of the military power to the civil. During 
the year of anarchy v/hich followed Cromwell’s death on 3 Sept 1658, when a 
struggle for power ensued between, on the one hand the new Protector, Richard 
Cromwell - no soldier - and on the other Lambert and the Gens, with Republi- 
cans of the Rump and the City, and Royalists and other groups manoeuvring in 
between, he bided his time in Scotland, purged his army of unreliable political 
elements, and kept his plans to himself, though it is doubtful if he had worked out 
anything more precise than seeing — as he put it — ‘ my country freed from that 
intolerable slavery of a sv/ord government’: ie seeing that Lambert and his ch'que 
of oflocers did not set up a military dictatorship. He was in touch with Charles II 
from at least July 1 659, but it is not known at what stage he decided to work for 
the restoration of the monarchy. He crossed into England in Jan 1660, his 
progress there greatly facilitated by Fairfax, who had come out of retirement and 
taken York on his behalf the day before. Lambert marched N to oppose him, 
but his army melted away. Monck’s army trudged peacefully through an England 
under deep snow, reaching London on 3 Feb 1660. At first, Monck obeyed the 
civil power - the Rump - but gradually took control of the situation himself; 
fortified by the persuasion of fais ambitious wife and the future 1st Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY - who Spent most of the previous night arguing with him - he 
allowed the MPs who had been ejected by Pride’s Purge to sit in Pari once more 
(Feb 1660), The restored Long Pari dissolved itself (Jvlar 1660) and ordered a 
general election. Meanwhile, by word of mouth, Monck advised Charles to move 
from Brussels (Spanish territory) to Breda in Holland, and there issue his con- 
ciliatory Declaration (Apr 1660), offering a general amnesty, liberty of con- 
science, a land settlement to be made by Pari and arrears of pay for the Army. 
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Similarly m London, Monck prevented the Presbyterians from imposing 
impossible conditions upon the returning monarch. The new Pari (the Conven- 
tion Pari) met on 25 Apr 1660, and proclauned Charles K on 8 May 1660 On 
25 May 1660, when the K disembarked at Dover, Monck was there on the beach 
to receive him It was a miracle which only an army could have worked, and only 
an army under a general of moderate ambitions and either great pohtical skill 
or unusual luck Monck desued, not power, but honours, to gratify his wife, and 
the new K lavished them on him, while keeping him in the political wmgs He 
became Kmght of the Garter, D of Albemarle, Capt-Gen, Master of the Horse, 
Ld Lieut of Ireland and Gen-at-Sea In the last capacity he fought m the 2nd 
Dutch War (Feb 1665-JuIy 1667), with his usual aggressive courage, if not with 
very great success. 

Monmouth, James Scott, D of (9 Apr 1649-15 July 1685) Dlegitimate son of 
K CHARLES II of England, who was executed after the failure of his rebelhon 
against K JAMES II 

Son of Charles n (so the K believed) and his mistress, Lucy Walter, ed by 
courtiers as a Prot, made D of Monmouth (1663) by his father who spoiled him; 
m (1663) the very nch heiress, Anne Scott, Countess of Buccleuch m her own 
nght. A handsome and athletic libertine without brains or judgement, he had the 
common touch and - unlike most Stuarts - knew how to ingratiate himself with 
the London mob and with peasants and craftsmen in the provs He was rapidly 
promoted m the forces (Capt-Gen, 1670), fought in the 3rd Anglo-Dutch War 
(1672-4), and added to his martial reputation by suppressing the Scots Presby- 
terian rebellion at Bothwell Bng, Lar^k, on the Clyde (1 June 1679) Dunng 
the Exclusion crisis of 1679-81 (see shaftesbury) the Whigs fixed on him as 
the alternative to the future K James n whom, as a Cath, they wished to keep off 
the throne Monmouth did everything to encourage them, returmng from Dutch 
exile without the K’s permission (1679), making a rabble-rousing ‘progress’ 
through the provs as the ‘Protestant Duke’ (1680-82), an^ participating m the 
Rye House Plot (1683), after which be returned to exile m the Netherlands On 
the accession of James (Feb 1685), he launched his badly timed rebellion before 
the new K had taken any of his unpopular steps, and while he still enjoyed the 
backing of his Pari Monmouth landed at Lyme Regis, Dorset, in June 1685 with 
82 followers, and collected an army of about 7,000 Dissenting peasants, crafts- 
men and miners, who were possibly stimulated by the economic depression of 
that time They were untrained and leaderless (the Gov having taken many 
radical gentry into preventive custody), and the cavalry were mounted on cart- 
horses At Taunton, Somerset, Monmouth proclaimed himself K of England 
(18 June 1685) and, findmg his advance on London blocked by John Churchill 
(the future Marlborough), he made a desperate nocturnal surprise attack on 
the royal army encamped on Sedgemoor, nr Bndgwater, Somerset, on 6 July 
1685 He fled from the battlefield leaving his humble followers to be butchered, 
but was captured 2 days later He was executed at the Tower of London, leavmg 
WILLIAM and Mary as the only alternatives to James II, and providing William 
with lessons in the art of mvadmg England from wluch he profited m the 
revolution of 1688. 
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Montmorency, Anne Pierre Adrien, D de (15 Mar 1493-12 Nov 1567) Constable 
of France (1538), head of one of the 3 biggest family connections in C16 France, 
and leading soldier and statesman under K francis i and K henry ir, who was 
eclipsed by the Guise family in the early stages of the french wars of 

RELIGION. 

2nd son of Guillaume de Montmorency (minister of K Charles viii and 
K LOUIS xii), and his wife, Anne Pot; ed at Court with the future K Francis I; 
m (1526) Madeleine of Savoy. He achieved fame in the habsburg— valois 
WARS, eg at Ravenna (11 Apr 1512), Marignano (13/14 Sept 1515), in Provence 
when it was invaded by Charles m, D de Bourbon (1523-4), and at Pavia (24 Feb 
1525), where he was captured by the Emp Charles v, along with Francis I. He 
helped to negotiate the Tr of Madrid (Jan 1526), and was Francis I’s chief 
nainister until enemies at Court forced his retirement (Mar 1541) for the rest of 
the reign. He regained power immediately on the accession of K Henry 11 (who 
hero-worshipped him) in Mar 1547; but in the 9th Habsburg— Valois War 
(1552-9) he was outshone by the rising military star, Francois, D de guise. 
Montmorency was defeated and captured by the Spanish at St-Quentin, Picardy, 
in Aug 1557, being later released to lead the French delegation to the talks which 
led to the Tr of Cateau-Cambresis (Apr 1559). His prestige now sagged as he 
was blamed for losing both the war and the peace negotiations, and under K 
raANcis II he was ousted from power by the Guises. After the accession of 
K CHARLES IX, however, the Q Mother, Catherine de medici, invited him 
back to Court to break the monopoly of the Guise faction; though a bitter 
person^ rival of the Guises, he was too indexible in politics and rehgion to 
Stomach the Fo/itfgue programme.advocated by CndPixAL, and exemplified in 
toe Q Mother’s Colloquy of Poissy (Sept-Oct 1561) and January Edict (Jan 

bis friend, toe Marechal de St-Andre, formed toe 
so-^fied Tnumvirate with Guise, and forced Catherine to accept them as the 
anti-Hug Gov. fri the 1st War of Religion (Apr 1562-Mar 1563) he was taken 

a w A 1562). 

nn Mnv (Sept 1567-Mar 1568), he was wounded at the battle of Sf-Denis 
(10 Nov 1567) and d m Pans 2 days later. 

Thomas (1478-6 July 1535) Chancellor (1529-32), leading RC ex- 

rtnr. humanism, who was martyred by K henry viii of England for 
opposition to toe reformation. 

Son of a .todge. Sir John More; ed at St Anthony’s Sch, London, and in toe 
ouse olu of Archbp Ivlorton. then nf ciYfirtra tL cif tTip» TnnQ T 


succ^tul career as a lawyer, MP (1504) and Under-Sheriff in the City of 
ondon (1510), as well as his European prominence as a Humanist intellectual, 
end of ^let and Erasmus, and author of Utopia (1516), brought hirp to the 
no ice of K Henry VHl, who sent him on a commercial embassy to toe Nether- 
Mds (151^, made him a member of his Council (1518), knighted him (1521) 
brought him in to revise toe K’s book against luther (1521), and had him 
to 3 H of C (1523). Meanwhile he had m 1st (1505) Jane Colte 

hi k’ Middleton, a widow. Though critical of toe state of toe 

he believed that reform should come from within, and he feared toe indie 
eptae .vh.ch P,o.«aBfem pron>.ted. In 1528 h= 
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Heresies against Tyndale and the Lutherans, and m 1529 the Supplication of 
Souls against Simon Fish, the cntic of the clergy. On the fall of Card wolsby, 
he was appomted Chancellor, the 1st layman to hold the office In this capacity 
he notably developed the law of equity, but resigned in May 1532, the day after 
Convocation passed the Submission of the Clergy, agreeing not to legislate with- 
out the K’s consent More’s move was made ostensibly on health grounds, but it 
probably resulted from his opposition to the Reformation Like fisher, he 
refused to take the oath required by the Succession Act of 1534 This repudiated 
the Pp, declared the mamage with Catherine of aragon mvalid, and 
acknowledged that the children of K Henry and Q Anne Boleyn were the legiti- 
mate heirs to the throne More was comnutted to the Tower of London, 17 Apr 
1534 Then, under the new Treasons Act of 1534, More’s behaviour could be 
construed as treason He was found gudty and beheaded at Tower HiU 

Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, 1st D of (21 July 1693-17 Nov 1768) Eld 
brother of Henry pblham, and wealthy polihcal manager of the Old Corps of 
WHIGS under KGEORGEiimthe ministnes of Walpole and Pelham (1722-54) 
As Sec of State (1724-54) he built up Continental alliances against France, 
helping to provoke the diplomatic revolution Then as 1st Ld of the 
Treasury (1754-6, 1757-62) he managed Pari and raised the revenue for the 
2 Govs of PITT the Elder which won the seven years war (1756-63), until the 
accession of K georoe hi ended his long political leadership, though he served 
as Ld Pnvy Seal in the Rockingham admin (1765-6) 

Eld son of Thomas, 1st Bn Pelham, and his wife. Lady Grace Holies, sister of 
John Holies, D of Newcastle, cd Westminster Sch and Clare Hall, Cambndge 
(1709), m (1717) Lady Hcnnetta Godolphm (d 1776, no issue), added Holies to 
his name (1711) on succeedmg to most of his uncle’s estate, made Earl of Clare 
(1714), D of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1715) and D of Newcastle-under-Lyme 
(1756) 

Before 1754 he achieved prortunence by maximizing the pohtical value of his 
wealth and patronage, which he exploited with patient mdustry and meticulous 
attention to detad (though the extent of his so-called ‘corruption’ has been 
exaggerated, for he possessed only 9-12 pocket boroughs, even if he had influence 
in many more) Thanks to his followmg in the H of C, he became Ld Chamberlain 
(1717) m the STANHOPE-Sunderland admm, then See of State (S) under Walpole 
and Pelham (Apr 1724-Feb 1748), except for the jomt resignation mterval of 
10-12 Feb 1746, then Sec of State (N) from Feb 1748-Mar 1754 In these posts 
he controlled Gov patronage, ecclesiastical and lay, and took a leadmg part m 
formulatmg British foreign policy In the former role, he laboured fussily but 
successfully, dunng elections and m between them, to co-ordmate the influence 
exercised by the Crown and the pohtical leaders so as to provide stable Pari 
majonties. In the latter, he followed a Ime midway between the isolationism of 
Walpole and Pelham and the deep Contmental mvolvement of George n and 
CARTERET He sought powctful European alhes to counter the threat posed by 
France, though without disgorgmg huge subsidies simply to defend Hanover He 
was deeply distressed by Walpole’s refusal to support Bntam’s ally, Austna, m 
the WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (1733-5/8) He was promment in runmng 
the WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-48) and m negotiating the 
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consequent Tr of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct 1748), though he objected to Pelham’s 
pohcy of forcing Austria to sacrifice Silesia to Prussia in order to facilitate 
peace-making. In the 1750s he continued to subsidize European allies, and thus 
came in for some rough handling by Pitt the Elder, A neurotic hypochondriac, 
he lacked the gifts for shaping high policy and accepting top responsibility. He 
was a good 2 i/c, a disinterested wheel-horse who laboured tirelessly for the public 
good. Untypical of the Cl 8, he was incorruptible and ready to spend his own 
money on the K’s business. He possessed above-average common sense and 
political judgement, though he was nervously incoherent in explaining himself, 
a twitterer known as ‘hubble-bubble’. 

After 1754, on the death of his brother, the PM, on 6 Mar 1754, Newcastle 
showed that he had not learned the lessons of Cl 8 politics. He became 1st Ld of 
the Treasury (1754), planning to manage the H of C from the H of L, while 
keeping the leading speakers, Pitt and Henry fox, in minor posts. In foreign 
affairs he was responsible for the Anglo-Russian Convention of St Petersburg of 
Sept 1755, though he misjudged Russia’s motives By it Britain paid Russia to 
keep an army on the Prussian border ready to defend Hanover, but Russia looked 
on it as a method of attacking Prussia. This led to apprehensions in Prussia which 
prompted Frederick ii to sign the Tr of Westminster with Britain (Jan 1756), a 
move which precipitated the Diplomatic Revolution. France and Russia were so 
angry with Prussia that they joined up with Austria (hitherto Britain’s steadfast 
ally), forming a line-up which directly produced the Seven Years War. Britain’s 
lack of preparedness and poor performance in the early stages of this war, along 
with the hostile speeches of Pitt and Fox from within his Gov, forced Newcastle 
1st to offer Pitt a key post (but Pitt’s conditions were too extreme for the K to 
stomach), then to make Fox Sec of State (S) (Nov 1755), then resign (Nov 1756). 
This proved that Pari management by itself was insufficient without backbench 
backing. The next ministry, the Devonshire-Pitt (1756-7), proved the converse, 
that backbench idols such as Pitt needed the support of the K and of political 
managers such as Newcastle: a truism recogmzed in the next admin, the 
Newcastle-Pitt (1757-61), which won the Seven Years War. With Newcastle as 
1st Ld of the Treasury (July 1757), managing Pari and raising the finances, and 
Pitt as Sec of State (S) (June 1757),orgaiiizjng the strategy and electrifying the 
nation, Britam reached a new peak of world power and founded the 1st British 
Emp. Unfortunately for Newcastle, when George II d (25 Oct 1760), he was suc- 
ceeded by George HI and his mentor bute, who were determined to eliminate 
George H’s mirustere and abandon their war policies. Pitt resigned in Oct 1761 
because the K would not declare war on Spam. Newcastle resigned in May 1762 
over Bute’s abandonment of Britain’s ally, Prussia. It was the end of an era, for 
not all the Old Corps resigned with them. Newcastle’s magic had gone, for he 
was no longer the fount of patronage. Moreover, the new Gov under Bute 
(1762-3) furthered the fragmentation of the Old Whigs with the ‘Massacre of the 
Pelhamite Innocents’ - the dismissal from office, great and small, of all New- 
castle’s followers who would not back the peace Tr of Paris. During the next 
admin - Grenville’s (1763-5) - Newcastle and his remaining friends were in 
uneasy alliance with Pitt m opposition to the Gov’s campaign against wilkes. 
In the next admin - that of Rockingham (1765-6), the leader of the new generation 
of the Old Corps - Newcastle was Ld Privy Seal (Aug 1765). It was a weak Gov 
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that lacked the confidence of the K, a Gov of younger men who paid httle atten- 
tion to Newcastle, and it was dismissed to make way for Pitt on 9 July 1766 

Nikon (NDdtaMuun) (24 May 1605-17 Aug 1681) Patriarch of Russia (1652-66), 
who for a time ruled Ch and State, and caused the great schism (raskol) by re- 
forming the Ch, but was dismissed for trying to make the Ch supenor to the State. 

Son of a peasant family of Finnish ongm, ed by monks, b«ame a priest, m, 
but the death of his 3 children turned him mto a monk and a hermit (1630s and 
16403) Pious, mdustnous'and forrmdable, he belonged to the Ch reform move- 
ment, the Zealots of Piety, and rose m the Ch to become head of a monastery 
nr Novgorod (1643), then, by inspiring Tsar Alexis, Archunandnte (Abbot) of 
the Romanov f amil y monastery of Novospasski, nr Moscow (1646), Metro- 
pohtan of Novgorod (1648), and Patriarch of Russia, bemg consecrated on 
25 July 165Z While the Tsar was away at the 13 Years War (1654-67), Nikon 
was named Great Sovereign {yelikii gosudar) and given as much power as if be 
were tsar Fierce, impatient and overbearing, he enforced reforms m the Ch m a 
senes of annual councils (1652-60) which brought about the schism Unlike 
traditionalists who believed that Russia had been converted to Chnstiamty by 
St Andrew mdependently of Greece, he saw the Russian Ch as a branch of Greek 
Orthodoxy, and found it full of mcorrect usages and other deviations from the 
practice of the parent body, which he proceeded to put nght. Sacred books, 
services and chants were aU corrected with the help of Greek scholars from Kiev 
and elsewhere Innovations not only shocked the mass of old-fashioned believers 
and clergy they also alienated his old brethren m the Zealots of Piety In fact, 
they spht the Ch, and the Old Behevers remamed steadfast nonconformists down 
to the C20, their religious resistance mixed up with vanous forms of polibcal 
and social protest, mcludmg hostihty to westernization In Nikon’s day, the 
leader was Archpnest Awakum, who after exile to Sibena then to the far N 
(where he wrote his famous £(/e, the 1st Russian autobiography), was burnt at 
the stake m Apr 1682 An important centre of resistance to the reforms was the 
Solovetsku Monastery on the White Sea, which held out against royal troops 
from 1667 to 1676 When it was finally taken, only 60 of the onginal 500 
inhabitants were left. Between 1675 and 1695 about 20,000 Old Behevers 
wmmitted suicide by settmg fire to their wooden churches Meanwhde, Nikon 
himself had made many enemies with his arrogant methods of Gov, and his 
pretensions that the Ch should be above the State, exempt from secular courts, its 
property immune from taxation. Even the gentle Tsar Alexis screwed up enough 
courage to oppose him, and when Nikon sought to twist the royal arm by 
^igmng (July 1658), Alexis called his bluff and refused to have him back A Ch 
^uncil (166^7) attended by thcPatnarchs of Antioch and Alexandria stnpped 
bim of his pnestly functions and exiled him to Beloozero m the far N (Dec 1666) 
^e same Council confirmed Nikon’s Ch reforms, but handed over to the State 
the job of punishing deviations Nikon d on his way back to Moscow where he 
had been recalled by Theodore HI He had left the Ch m no position to resist 
subordination to the State over the next century 

Howard. 2nd D of (1443-21 May 1524) 1st Earl of Surrey 
), 2nd p of Norfolk (1514), leading Yorkist who managed to restart his 
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career under the Tudors and become a chief soldier and minister under Ks 
HENRY VII and HENRY VIII. 

Son of John Howard, 1st D of Norfolk, and Catherine, daughter of Lord dc 
Moleyns; ed at Ipswich Grammar School and at the court of K Edward IV; m 
(1472) wealthy Elizabeth Tilney; fought in the wars of tub roses under 
Edward IV and Richard 111; at the battle of Bosworih his father was killed and 
he was taken prisoner by K Henry VIE He was one of those magnates whose 
attainder Heruy VII achieved by dating his reign from the day before Jiosworth. 
Norfolk was imprisoned until 1489, and his forfeited estates were returned to 
him only piecemeal as he demonstrated his loyalty to the new dynasty. He 
remained Earl of Surrey until 1514. In 1489 he became Lieutenant to Pr Arthur 
as Warden of the Marches at York (the embryonic Council of the North), u 
post in which his exceptional military gifts were put to good use in suppressing 
the rebellious northerners and keeping out the Scots. His loyalty once established, 
Norfolk moved into the inner circle of Henry VIPs councillors, becoming Ld 
Treasurer (1501), and being used by the K on major diplomatic and military 
assignments, eg escorting Prss Margaret to Scotland for her marriage to K 
JAMES IV (Aug 1503). Under Henry VIII at first he remained chief minister (he 
was made Earl Marshal for life in July 1510), and was in command of the army 
which defeated the Scots at Flodden on 9 Sept 1513. Now over 70, he was 
created D of Norfolk, but found himself ousted from real power by wolsey, 
whom he regarded as an upstart. He found himself participating in the anti- 
aristocratic mood of this period when, as Ld High Steward, he had to pronounce 
the death sentence on his relative by marriage, Edward Stafford, 3rd D of Buck- 
ingham (May 1521), a duty which moved him to tears. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd D of (1473-25 Aug 1554) Leading soldier and 
politician under K henry viii of England who headed the conservative, aristo- 
cratic group at Court, 

Son of the 2nd D of Norfolk; m (1495) Anne, daughter of K Edward IV of 
England; became Earl of Surrey (1514), and D of Norfolk (1524); was appointed 
Ld Admiral (1513), Ld Deputy of Ireland (1520-21), Ld Treasurer (1522), Earl 
Marshal in tad male (1533). He fought in bis father’s army which was victorious 
over the Scots at Flodden (9 Sept 1513), and became one of Henry VIII’s chief 
generals. He ravaged Normandy and Picardy in 1522, harassed Scotland (Apr- 
Sept 1523), suppressed the Pilgrimage of Grace (Oct-Dec 1536) and dealt out the 
subsequent harsh punishments, became Lieut when the Council of the North was 
created (1537), invaded Scotland and burnt Kelso (Oct 1542), landed at Calais 
and unsuccessfully besieged Montreuil (July 1546). As a politician, he led the 
aristocrats against the low-bom career-men such as wolsey and cromwell, 
both of whom he helped to destroy, aided in each case by one of his nieces, 1st 
Anne Boleyn, then Cathenne Howard. He backed the political aspects of Henry 
VIII’s REFORMATION (ie the break with Rome, the Royal Supremacy over the 
Ch). With GARDINER in the 1530s and 1540s he led the conservative wing of 
Henry s Council and opposed Cromwell and cranmer in their moves towards 
Protestantism. In this last capacity he toppled Cromwell and introduced the 
co^rvative -Act of Six Articles in Parliament (1546); but he never achieved 
pohtical dominance or a conservative reaction because Henry never lost trust in 
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Cranmer, while Norfolk became discredited by the fall of Catherine Howard m 
1542. Moreover, he was simply a loyal soldier, and even in this capacity he was 
ousted m the 1540s by the rising generation headed by Edward seymour and 
John DUDLEY Finally, he was attainted for treason, le concealing the treason of 
his son, the Earl of surrey, and condemned to be executed on 28 Jan 1547 He 
was repneved, however, because K Henry himself d on that day, and he hved to 
spend 7 years m the Tower of London under K edward vi, who depnved him 
of his Earl Marshalship Under m ar y i he was released and restored to his ofiBce, 
as well as to a certam pohtical influence 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 4th D of (10 Mar 1536-2 June 1572) Leading peer of 
England under Q Elizabeth i, who was executed for his mvolvement m the 
REVOLT OF the NORTHERN EARLS and the Ridolfi Plot. 

Eld son of the Earl of surrey, the poet, who was executed under K henry 
VIII, ed by John Foxe, the martyrologist, m 1st (1556) Mary FitzAlan, daughter 
of the Earl of Arundel (d 1557), m 2nd (1558) Margaret, widow of Ld Henry 
Dudley (d 1563), m 3rd (1567) Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Ld Dacre, a keen 
Cath (d 1567) Restored m blood, he succeeded to the hereditary post of Earl 
Marshal on the death of his grandfather, the 3rd D of Norfolk (1554) Under 
Q Elizabeth I he commanded the forces which invaded Scotland to expel the 
French m Mar 1560 As the cousm of the Q, the 1st peer of the realm and only D, 
and the wealthiest landowner, he jomed the Pnvy Council m Oct 1562, but grew 
jealous of the power at Court of the Q’s favourite, Leicester, and her Principal 
Sec, the future Ld burghley In the late 1560s he began to dabble m treason- 
able schemes to marry mary, q of scots, who was at this time m custody m 
England - schemes which issued m the Revolt of the Northern Earls (Nov-Dec 
1569) In Sept 1569, Norfolk left Court for Kenmnghall, Norfolk, the centre of 
his temtoni strength. He was dignified and popular, but lacked the pohtical 
instincts and nerves of steel required by a revolutionary leader He also suffered 
from migraines, when the Q summoned him to Court he obeyed and was im- 
prisoned in the Tower (Oct 1569), a place he dreaded. After the Northern Earls 
had been defeated he was releasM m Aug 1570, but nevertheless became deeply 
enmeshed m the schemes of Roberto Ridolfi, a Florentme banker operating in 
London, through whose hands passed a good deal of financial aid and revolu- 
tionary advice from the Pp, France and Spain to Mary, Q of Scots, and English 
and Scottish Caths Seemmgly lacking any real basis apart from extreme plausi- 
bihty, Ridolfi inveigled the g^ble Norfolk mto plannmg a rebellion supported 
by Spanish troops, supposedly to be dispatched by alba from the Netherlands - 
though both he and K philip h were against such a policy at that time Mary, 
Q of Scots, de Spes, the Spamsh ambassador, and others were mvolved, and it 
was not long before Burghley was able to piece the plot together from corre- 
spondence captured while Ridolfi was travelhng between Brussels, Rome and 
I^drid, unsuccessfully trying to get the authorities actively interested Nor- 
folk was arrested agmn (Sept 1571), tried by a court of 26 peers (Jan 1572), 
and executed at Tower Hill 5 months later, alter strong Pari demands for his 
death 

North, Frederick, 7th Bn (13 Apr 1732-5 Aug 1792) KG (1772), 2nd Earl of 
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Guilford (1790), PM of Great Britain (1770-82) in the admin which fought and 
lost the WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE (1776-83). 

Son of Francis North, Whig MP (and descendant of Cl 7 Tories) and his wife, 
Lady Lucy Montagu, dau^ter of George, Earl of Halifax; ed at Eton, Trinity, 
Oxford (1749-51), and on the Grand Tour (1751-4); m (1756) Anne, daughter of 
George Speke of Somerset. North became MP for the family pocket borough of 
Banbury, Oxfords (1754-90), and rose quickly in politics, thanks to family con- 
nections (his father was Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Frederick Louis, Pr of 
Wales, 1730-51; North was related to Newcastle and other leading Whigs), 
also to his outstanding gifts as a Pari debater. Fat and clumsy, with thick lips, 
bulging, weak eyes, and a loud but mdistinct voice, he attracted support by his 
unfaihng amiability, his imperturbable resilience under attack, his steady good 
humour in the heat of debate, his flashes of wit, his sense of humour, and his 
easy-gomg informality. The backbenchers particularly liked his ability to master 
the mysteries of finance and explain it to them in simple terms, usually improvis- 
ing. 

His early career : He became a Ld of the Treasury (June 1759) in the Newcastle- 
PiTT admm (1757-61) and stayed on xmder the bute a dmin (1761-3) and 
the GRENVILLE admin (1763-5), resigning when the Grenvilles were dismissed 
in July 1765. He made his Pari reputation leading for the Grenville admin m the 
great debates over wilkes and the North Briton. He opposed the rocking- 
ham admin (1765-6); but under the Pitt admin (1766-8) he became Jomt 
Paymaster-Gen (176Q, member of the Privy Council (Dec 1766), then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Dec 1767) and leader of the H of C (Jan 1768). He con- 
tinued in this post under the grafton admin (1768-70), leading for the Gov 
in the debates over Wilkes and the Middlesex elections, and in the Cab meeting of 
May 1769 supporting the intransigent majority against the Pittite minority 
(5 to 4) in favour of repealing the Townshend duties in America, but retaining the 
tax on tea in order to assert the principle. 

As Prime Minister (1770-82), North became 1st Ld of the Treasury (Feb 1770) 
on the resignation of Grafton, whose majority had been cut to shreds, (a) As 
Pari leader, within a month North had established his mastery over the H of C, 
achieving comfortable majorities; within a year he was in command in the Cab, 
having replaced recalcitrant Bedfordites with his own nominees, including some 
Grenvilles. Backed by the 2 chief sources of power — K and Pari - he brought a 
decade of stability, which the reign of George lU had notably lacked thus far. 
As PM he was more of a chairman over departmental heads gomg their own way 
than an all-powerful dictator controlling aU aspects of policy. He lacked the 
force of character and decisiveness to be a walpolb, but he acted as a stead 3 dog 
influence over the whole political scene. He was greatly helped by the confidence 
and friendlmess of the K, a circumstance which did not tumhim into a Favourite 
or puppet, as some have suggested for, though the K was the last person to keep 
his opimons to himself, he acted on pohcies laid down by the Cab, once he had 
appointed it. North was also helped by the crumbling of the opposition, the 
inability of the Pittites and tbe Rockinghams to co-operate, the death of the City 
Radical, Beckford, and the decline in popular militancy, as well as the general 
conservative reaction against the recent pro-Wilkes violence. He was also helped 
by ihe death of George Grenville (13 Nov 1770) and the union of bis group with 
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the Gov Nevertheless, North was defeated from time to time eg over the 
Grenville Committees Act of 1770 {see orenville) and over the prmting of 
Pari debates m 1771 (see wilkes) (b) The Falkland Islands crisis (1770-71) saw 
North typically firm but conciliatory and concerned with saving money Spam 
had long claimed these islands off S Amenca, and she sent a force to occupy 
them m June 1770 Unhke his hard-line Bedfordite colleagues. North was 
anxious to avoid war, and he had his way France was not prepared to back Spam 
to the pomt of fightmg, and so Spam accepted a secret verbal promise that Bnt- 
am would later surrender the islands (Jan 1771) The Spanish troops withdrew. 
North’s face was saved, and his leadership of the Cab confirmed (c) India - 
where vast areas, teenung milhons and untold wealth were mismanaged by what 
was still only a commercial venture, the E India Co - was becommg more and 
more a political'problem as its crying afipses demanded Gov mtervention. eg the 
bankr uptry of the Co, despite the fortunes made by some of its members, and the 
corruption m the admin of its temtones North’s 3 statutes mark the start of 
reguW Gov intervention m the Co’s affairs The Regidatmg Act (1773) aimed at 
givmg the Co more stability m London and firmer control m India by (i) raising 
the votmg qualifications for the Court of Directors from £500 of stock to £1,000 
held for one year, and holding elections every 4 years instead of annuall y, (fi) 
placmg Bengal under a Gov-Gen (Warren Hastmgs) and a Council of 4, (iii) set- 
ting up a Supreme Court of Justice, and (rv) placing Bombay and Madras under 
the supervision of BengaL By the Loan Act (1773), the Gov lent the E India Co 
£1,400,000, and by the Tea Act (1773) the Cto was allowed customs concessions 
m the export of its surplus tea to Amenca (a move which led directly to the 
Boston Tea Party) (d) Ireland became as restive as Amenca, and with the same 
gncvances These evolved from a desire to free the Irish economy from the strait- 
jacket of the navigation system (which kept Ireland poor to make England nch) 
to a demand for self-Gov The American troubles exacerbated Insh troubles by 
causing a trade depression, by giving the Irish an example to copy, and by 
denuding Ireland of Bntish troops For his part. North wanted to make econonuc 
concessions in 1778, but was prevented by English business lobbies m Pari and 
Cab In consequence, the Irish began to boycott English goods and to tram a 
militia, the Volunteers, while the Rockinghams led the opposition in encouraging 
Irish seditiousness These developments persuaded the English Pari to enact 
North’s economic concessions an Act allowing the Irish to export their wool and 
glass (1779), and an Act opening up trade to the Irish m Amenca and the W 
Indies (1780) These concessions were too late, however, for the Irish, led by 
Henry Flood and Henry Grattan, had by this time moved on to the consti- 
mtional plane and were demandmg legislative mdependence As North’s admin 
drew to its close, a convention of Volunteers met m a militant mood at Dun- 
ea^on. County Tyrone, m Feb 1782, and Ireland was ready for rebelhon 
rc) Fmance preoccupied North throughout bis ministry, and his measures for 
proving the admm of the revenue, for keepmg down taxes, and for reduang the 
National Debt would have given him the reputation of a great finance minister 
tad not all his economies been ruined by the War of Amencan Independence 
Evm so, m spite of a Civil Service which was inadequate for the task, he managed 
o find the revenue and raise supplies for the armed forces with more success than 
e used to be credited with. Moreover, it was he who mtroduced (1780) the 
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Commission on the Public Accounts whose work after North’s day did so much 
to improve Civil Service efficiency and reduce corrupt influence. (0 iVmcrica was 
North’s downfall, making him notorious then and since as the PM who lost an 
Emp. Recently, however, the extent of his responsibility for provoking and then 
losing the war has been seen to be much less than was once thought. American 
independence now appears to be an inevitable development which no mlnbier 
could have prevented. Moreover, the measures which North took - the Tea Act, 
the Coercion Acts, the Quebec Act etc ~ had the overwhelming support of the 
British political world; and even those who opposed them had nothing more 
practical to put in their place. Neither should North be held responsible for the 
mihtary disasters. He had 3 tasks, each big enough in itself for one minister. He 
headed the Cab, which took the main policy decisions; he headed the Treasury, 
which raised the revenues, and he was the leader of the H of C, responsible for 
maintaining Gov majorities. Other ministers were responsible for running the 
war - foreign affairs, army and navy - and, according to the conventions of CIS 
Gov, North was not to blame for their failures. That there was a need for a co- 
ordinating PM of the modem type, responsible for all aspects of Gov, North 
more than once affirmed, but he denied that he himself had the abilities for the 
job. After the surrender at Saratoga (17 Oct 1777) he grew more depressed, 
indecisive and self-deprecatory, and he many times pleaded to resign - though 
without taking serious steps to do so. The K supplied the backbone that North 
lacked, even calling a Cab meeting (21 June 1779) - a royal imtiative unprece- 
dented since Q anne’s reign. ‘If others will not be active, I must dnve,* said 
George as the Gov’s difficulties accumulated. To the war with America was 
added war with France (1778), Spain (1779) and HoUand (1780), as well as 
friction with the Armed Neutrality (1780 onwards), rebelliousness in Ireland 
(1779-82), the Radicals and the Association movement in England (1779-80), the 
Gordon Riots in London (1780) and in Pari a defeat on 6 Apr 1780 when the 
H of C passed John Dunning’s opposition motion that ‘the influence of the 
Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished’. Meanwhile, 
nevertheless, the backbenchers supported North until the surrender at York- 
town (19 Oct 1781). After that, North - but not the K — accepted that inde- 
pendence must be conceded; when his majority dropped to single figures in Feb 
and Mar 1782, the K at last granted his request to resign (Mar 1782). 

His later career; During the 2nd Rockingham admin (1782) and the Shelburne 
admin (1782-3), North and his 100 or so followers held the balance of power in 
Pari between Shelburne and the K’s Fnends on the one hand, and C. J. Fox and 
the Rockinghams on the other. By no means a royal Favourite, he was essentially 
the champion of Pari, defending it from attack, from no matter what quarter - 
the Crown, the Radicals or the Americans. ‘It was here,’ he told the H of C in 
May 1783, ‘I was first known. You raised me up, you pulled me down,’ He 
became increasingly alienated from the ungrateful K, who unfairly at first refused 
to reimburse him for the money he had spent on the Gen Election of 1780. 
Moreover, he could not co-operate with the Shelburne party because of Pitt the 
Younger’s implacable opposition to him. Thus in the end he shocked the K and 
the country - and posterity - by making an agreement with his old enemy, 
C. J. Fox (Feb 1783) - an alliance which soon forced Shelburne to resign (Feb 
1783) and ohUged the K to appoint them, after a fruitless 5-week search for an 
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alternative The Portland admin - or Fox-North coahtion (1783) - saw the D of 
Portland (Rockingham’s pohtical heir) as 1st Ld of the TrKisury (Apr 1783) He 
made a constitutional innovation by msistmg on appomtmg his junior ministers 
after the Gov had been formed instead of getting the K’s prior agreement on all 
posts North became Sec of State for home and colonial affairs The K deter- 
mmed to get rid of them as soon as he could find an alternative. In Pitt the 
Younger George lU found his mnn a PM in the tradition of Walpole, Pelham 
and North himself. When Fox’s India Bill was defeated m the H of L (partly on 
mstructions from the K) the K dismissed the minis try on 18 Dec 1783 and 
appomted Pitt the next day. The 1st Pitt admm (1783-1801) was soon confirmed 
in office by its big victory m the Gen Election of Mar 1784 - a result which 
showed how unpopular the Fox-North coahtion had been North withdrew 
more and more from active politics through lU-health and growing bhndness, 
and when he did appear m Pari he generally spoke out against innovations He 
opposed the abohUon of the slave trade (1783), Pitt’s India Bill (1784), as well as 
his proposals for Pari Reform (1785) and trading concessions to Irelmd (1785) 
He also opposed any further concessions to the Dissenters (1787 and 1789) 

Nottingham, Daniel Pinch, 2nd Earl of (2 July 1647-1 Jan 1730) Moderate High- 
ChTory leader under Charles ti, jambs ii, william hi, annb and aEOROE l 
Son of Heneage Fmch - moderate Royalist Anglican gentleman and lawyer- 
pohhoan who became Attorney Gen (1670), Ld Keeper (1673), Ld Chancellor 
(1675) - and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Harvey, a prosperous London 
merchant, ed at Westminster Sch, the Inner Temple (1658), Christ Church, 
Oxford (1662) and on the Grand Tour (1665-8), m 1st (1674) Lady Essex Rich, 
co-hencss of the 3rd Earl of Warwick (d 1684), m 2nd (1685) 18-year-old Anne, 
daughter of Vt Hatton, by whom he had 22 children (d 1743) 

Under Charles n m a by-election (Jan 1673) he was chosen MP for Great 
Bedwyn, Wilts, m the Cavalier Pari which was not dissolved until Jan 1679 He 
failed to wm the seat m the 1st Exclusion Pari (Mar-July 1679) In the 2nd and 
3rd Exclusion Paris (Oct 1679-Jan 1681 and Mar 1681) he was MP for Lichfield, 
StaSs Sober, high-pnncipled, hoher-than-thou, tall and dark-complexioned, he 
was mcknamed Dismal, and he adhered to ‘Things and Propositions, not men and 
Parties’ His stubborn devotion to pomts of pnnciple mad n him impossible to 
Ignore by contemporary pohticians, while his lack of mampulative skiU as a 
Pari leader meant that he never attracted sufficient followers to make him 
mdispensable for long, especially as he was a pnckly colleague. In the Exclusion 
crisis (see Shaftesbury), he opposed Exclusion and supported Halifax’s 
pobey of recognizing James as K while puttmg ‘ limitations ’ on his power He was 
appomted a Commissioner for the Admiralty (1679), 1st Commissioner for the 
Admiralty (1680), and member of the Pnvy Council (Feb 1680) 

Under James II he disapproved of the pro-Cath measures, but refused to sign 
tlw Invitation to William of Orange which imtiated the revolution of 1688 
^ ^ough he was aware of its existence and concealed his knowledge) Dtirmg the 
Revolubon, when William was advancing on London from Devon, Nottmgham 
VOS one of the 3 commissioners (along with Halifax and qodolphin) whom 
to negotiate with Wilham at Hungerfoid, Berks, in Deo 1688 When 
they returned to London, James had fled. During the debates on the revolu- 
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opposed the view that James had ‘abdicated’ 

K w th recognizing James 

accented the ineT*t exercised by a Regency. In the end, however, he 

ac^pted the mevit^Ie and agreed to support William as de facto K. 

Under William m Nottingham was a member of the mixed ministry which 

me comprehens.011 of Presbyterians ia a broadened Anglican Ch and to 
be politMv to^o,?br extremists left out. When this was found to 

though It was not eW,y1o^t^Sg^t““it' 

enforceSof an oath fttfwffllaS 
Council (mS 1696)! ^ >■“ <be Privy 

State (May 17b3*'^er°tto'\ri° about recognizing, he became Sec of 

harlL. it thrw“S the Sn^Tc “^■'‘-“ORough. Godolphin and 

‘blue-wate^ of soL Xe Torir^^H” *■“ '»= 

effort in the NetiSrlands whiVh thlv^’ ^ concentration of the war 

Med, in Italy, in Spain and in the W On thl^' 

the Gov’s Pari position fthev yy front he jeopardized 

voted) by leading the Hieh-Ch Tr>H ^ concerned to get the war measures 
Conformity Bill (1702 1703 nna'i ^ attempts to pass his Occasional 

taking An^c^ onS’a'S 

office. In the reconstruction of tVir* simply m order to qualify for pubh'c 

Tories were taken in, Nottingham ^ when moderate Whigs and 

Hanover Tory and during 1705 mined h' 1704). He was a leading 

that the heiress to the throne Snnh' ^ station with Q Anne by proposing 
England, in order to h^ off an. " should reside in 

the Q’s opposition that kept him out ^t was partly 

opposition, he supported ^ 

insisting that no neace ^>,rY.,M r - o , .^*“®^°^Pcace terms (1711), 

Bourbon hands. He also suspected^ “ 

then turn, the Whigs voted for his Oer • ^ ™nisters were Jacobites. In 
became law (Dec nS) ^ Occasional Conformity Bill, which at last 
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the Hanoverian succession secure. hPhad’omUvTlJ'S^SttJ“ 
Oldenhamevelt, Johan van fl4 Sent 1^47 n x,r 

legal adviser) of the Prov of Holland and nensin^ (chief 

of Holland, who used these offices to’hpr>^ Pensiona^ (chairman) of the Estates 

the United Provs aXtottrass^^L’^Tf w ° mA° 

luu 01 WILLIAM I of Orange, and who led 
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the Netherlands through the last years of the revolt against Spain up to the 
Truce of Apr 1609 and beyond The other was his eventual rival, Maurice of 
Orange, who succeeded m havmg Oldenbamevelt executed after a pohtical trial 
Ed in law at Louvain, Brabant and Bourges, France, and Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, followed by a grand tour of France and Italy, practised law at the Hague 
Became a Calvinist and keen supporter of Wdham of Orange, taking part m the 
sieges of Haarlem (1572-3) and Leiden (1574) in the Prov of Holland, but makmg 
his mark mamly m the Gov and diplomatic field, helping to organize the Umon 
of Utrecht - future Umted Provs - in Jan 1579, and to drum up support for 
Wilham and his son, Maurice. The United Provs was a loose collection of inde- 
pendent provs with an extremely decentralized form of Gov, and the only 2 men 
capable of imposing a semblance of umty on the diverse pohtical, economic and 
rehgious mterests were Oldenbamevelt, from his position (1586 onwards) as 
leader of the Estates of Holland (the prov which supphed the bulk of the funds 
for the Revolt), and Maunce, whose power derived from the prestige of his 
father and firom his office as Stadholder of several provs and thus head of their 
combmed forces Working together dunng the great Ten Years (1588-98) of the 
Dutch counter-attack, they drove the Spamsh out of the N provs, makmg their 
new State impregnable behind its bamer of nvers, and sigrung an anti-Spanish 
tr of alhance with France and England (1596) Oldenbamevelt and the Estates of 
Holland wished to carry the war mto the S provs (Belgium) and hberate them all 
from Spam, to form a completely umted Netherlands as William had wanted. 
Maurice, however, was against this pohpy, and only reluctantly obeyed orders to 
march across Flanders to defeat the Spanish at Nieuwpoort on 2 July 1600 But 
this victory was not followed up, partly because the S had no wish to rise agamst 
Spam. After a 3-ycar siege the Spanish retook Ostend on 20 Sept 1604, the N 
base m the S From this pomt on, Oldenbamevelt b^an to negotiate a truce with 
Spam which was eveutu^y signed m Apr 1609 Here again, there was opposition 
firom Maunce, as well as from the army and navy, the main body of merchants at 
Amsterdam (who profited nchly from preymg upon Spanish colomes m the W 
Indies), and the stnet Calvinists (who opposed any accommodation with anti- 
christ) Oldenbamevelt’s supporters were differently based, socially, pohtically 
and ideologically He led the so-called Regents of Holland, the httle group of 
urban aristocrats who had risen above commerce mto finance and Gov. Their 
patronage system gave them pohtical control m the decentralized system of Gov, 
which they wished to perpetuate and keep repubhean They thus opposed any 
move towards umty or monarchy, which Maunce naturally favoured. Moreover, 
m religion they supported the more relaxed form of Calvinism advocated by 
Armimus, and favoured the subordmabon of the Ch to the State And it was over 
the rehgious issue that the 2 parties became polarized until crvil war threatened, 
■^e Armituans (known as Remonstrants, from their Remonstrance presented to 
me Estates of Holland and Zeeland m 1610) were opposed by the stnet, pre- 
destinanan, semi-theocratic Counter-Remonstrants (or Gomansts) The social 
and political groups who supported the latter were broadly the same as those who 
supported Maunce, in July 1617 he became a Counter-Remonstrant for political 
reasons. Similarly, Oldenbamevelt and his Regent supporters backed the Remons- 
trants, and m self-defence they persuaded the Estates of Holland to pass the 
so-called Sharp Resolution (Aug 1617) This authorized the towns to protect 
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^Vminianism by recruiting locally paid troops - waardgelders - independent of 
.\fr.uricc’s army, and ordered the soldiers in his army to swear obedience to the 
Estates. Here were 2 opposed visions of what kind of State the United Provs 
should become, which were to spUt them at least until the French Revolutiont 
one patrician, republican and Aiminian; the other democratic, monarchical and 
Gonunst. Maurice moved swiftly on the religious and political fronts to stop this 
threatened break-up of the United Provs. The packed Synod of Dort (Nov 1618- 
May 1619) settled the religious quarrel in favour of the Counter-Remonstrants. 
At the same time, Maurice outmanoeuvred Oldenbamevelt politically by dis- 
misjing Remonstrant Regents and their waardgelders in the provs outside 
Holland; thus strengthened, he used the army to do the same in Holland. Given 
dictatorial powers by the States-Gen in Aug 1618, Maurice had Oldenbamevelt 
arrested, condemned for treason by a special court, and executed at the Hague, 

Olivares, Caspar de Guzman, Count-Duke of (6 Jan 1587-22 July 1645) Dynamic, 
iv.arthy and thick-set Favourite and chief minister of K philip iv of Spain 
during the lit 22 years of his reign (1621-43), who, when the decline of 
si'.viN was in full spate, committed her to foreign ventures far beyond her powers 
Cf.otably the .ittempt to reconquer Holland and play a leading part in the thirty 
Y2ARS War, 161S~t8); and at the same time, in trying to extend the centralizing 
p<>.\er uf Madrid over the non-Castilian provs, provoked the revolt of 
r ArAt-ONiA and the revolt of Portugal. 

Younger ion of Enriciue de Guzinin, 2nd Count of Olivares (Spanish am- 
t„is.idor to Rome, later Viceroy of Naples and Sicily) and his wife, Maria 
Vui.zidA de Foiiico; ed at Salamanca (1601-4) for the Ch, but gave that up 
•d.erj h: . cM brother's death made him heir to bis father; m Ines de Zuniga y 
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Spanish by nghts, and posed a threat to the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium), and 
not merely because they were Prot, but mainly because of the aggressive way 
they had begun to penetrate the Portuguese and Spanish colonial Emps m the 
Indian Ocean and Far B, as well as in the Americas For its part Holland - or at 
least the ascendant war party - was just as keen to revive the war m order to 
extend this aggression. In adopting his anti-Dutch programme, Olivares com- 
mitted Spam to war, not only m Holland and the colonies, but also with England 
as well as Italy and Germany as a full participant m the Thirty Years War Thus, 
though Olivares’ aims were much more modest than the aggressive megalomania 
of K PHILIP ii’s day, they led him into a similar trap of over-extension 
In Holland the Truce was due to expire m Apr 1621, but Olivares’ general, 
Spmola, was ready to pounce, havmg Invaded the Rhine Palatinate (Aug 1620) on 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years War He himself favoured a renewal of the 
Truce, but, over-ruled by Olivares, he took JUlich in Feb 1622 and besieged 
Bergen-op-2nom on the border between N and S Netherlands Mansfeld, on 
behalf of the Dutch, was able to relieve it m Oct 1622, but Spmola then laid siege 
to nearby Breda, Brabant, and took it m Juno 1625 (This victory was vividly 
depicted by VelSzquez m Las Lanzas) However, it was the furthest extent of 
Spanish success. The Dutch under Frederick henry now began to push the 
Spanish back, captunng Bois-Ie-Duc, Brabant (14 Sept 1629), Maastncht (23 Aug 
1632), and Breda (10 Oct 1637), and conquermg a stnp of the S Netherlands 
eventually meorporated into the United Provs as the ‘Generality’- 
In the colonies the Dutch under Piet Heyn conquered the Portuguese possession 
of Bahia, Brazil (9 May 1624), but Olivares organized a joint Portuguese-Spamsh 
expedition which soon recaptured it (1 May 1625) The Dutch pressed the attack, 
nevertheless. Piet Heyn captured practically the entire New Spam silver fleet off 
Matanzas, Cuba (8/9 Sept 1628), with the help of the proceeds, the Dutch began 
the conquest of the rich Ehov of Pernambuco, Brazil (1630-35) They also took 
Curapao (1634) and other Spanish Canbbem islands Ohvares was not m a 
position to counter-attack m Brazil until 1639, but his joint Portuguese-Spamsh 
armada was beaten off by the Dutch m Jan 1640 On the outbreak of the Revolt 
of Portugal a^inst Spam, Holland signed a 10-year truce with Portugal (June 
1640), and it was not until 1654 that the Dutch were finally ejected from Brazil 
In England, whose friendship was needed to keep the Channel link with the 
Netherlands open, Ohvares bemused james i and Charles i for many years 
with the highly improbable Spanish marriage project, finally provokmg them into 
war, the chief actions of which - Mansfeld’s intervention in the Thirty Years War 
(1625), and Buckingham’s attack on Cddiz (Oct-Nov 1625) - were incompe- 
tently executed 

In Italy, long the battleground of Spam’s wars with France {see habsburg- 
VALois wars), Olivares was also concerned with Holland, because the supply- 
route between Spam and the Netherlands - the ‘Spanish Road’ - passed through 
C«noa, Milan and the Valtelhno to the Rhme valley, and Ohvares could not 
afford to have it threatened by richblibu, as it was in 1624-5 when the French 
^upied the Valtelhne and threatened Genoa, and m 1627-31 during the War of 
l^ntuan Succession In the former case, Ohvares was fortunate that Richelieu 
had Hug problems at home and had to withdraw (Tr of Monz6n, Mar 1626) 
in the latter case Ohvares failed to achieve his end, which was to prevent the 
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Tr of Cherasoo (Apr 1631), 
Piedmont - a gateway into Italy tbe fortress of Pinerolo, 

fe »rSi tome “ *•*= Years War because 

and Imperial victory, thus keeDmu Holland depended upon- a Cath 

perhaps bringing help against thp r> r Spanish Road down the Rhine, and 
office, Ohvares committed huge funds tn T^^^shout his period of 

and helping to organize lomt arti e war, occupying the Rhine Palatinate, 
tbe French It wZ TZSZ effnr'^ Swedes, then 

help against Holland, nor would ^ 

vares’ almirantazgo (1624-81 - a c^Iia ^®tein obey Spanish orders in Oh- 

going umon to ruin Holland bv canh ^ ^^^bsburg-Polish-Hanseatic sea- 

^^came a long-term defeat for when thf*^- t ^ victory 

K’s brother Ferdinand the Card Tnfa t Spamsh-Imperial army under the 
pbrpikano „i) smashS^hfs^^:f;“ 

5/6 Sept 1634, the only result wL ffiS R ^6/27 Aug/ 

open participation m the war The Frann^^ commit France to 

^eu, then mazarin put ThT ^ar, in which 1st Riche- 
^yondtheThirty Years War to 1659 and^^ ^ dechne of Spam, lasted 
In the course of it. Spam was attacked ^ ^^sree. 

tellme m 1635-7 and Turin in 1 S Id ^^am (Milan in 1635, the Val- 

^ds of the Pyrenees, the French attaclnnT^^p'^^^^ of SW France at both 
(1638), as well as aiding twf Catnloma (1637) and Fuehtarrabia, 
(1640 onwards), and c^nquelg f and Portugal 

over, on the Rhine the FreSh Lk Roussillon. More- 

points, thus cutting the Spanish Road Inthp^M m 1638) and other strong- 

quendo, which was brmgmg reinfornpm ^ ^^lands the fleet under Antonio 
was d^troyed m the battle of the^Down <5 hard-pressed Spamards, 

the seagoing altemari^e ^ 

rifi^S^Ax thrust to Paris at Corhi^ lo NE France the French 

then, a few months after oH conquered Artois 

Spanish army in the resounding ^ destroyed the 

e^^d oscillated betwSn an Ardennes, on 19 May 1643. 

"^Pf^^^ts 'vhichmadethmgsworsT^^^ unfortunate 

^ud men with which to wage his together the 

expenses of the Court and houseSid a^d P°hcy. He cut the 

travagance which had marked Phfhn m* generally reduced the lavish ex- 
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to be Unable to eliminate them from the Councils which governed Spain, he 
muffled then impact by extending the system of juntas - committees of experts, 
packed with his relatives imd friends, to expedite the Councils’ work and see that 
his wishes were earned out From 1634 Junta de EJecucidn effectively replaced 
the Couned of State as the chief pohcy-makmg organ m the State He himself 
agreed with the proposals of the Arbitrlstas - the economic experts who were 
trymg to halt Spain’s dechne - and he virote many memoranda mcorporatmg 
their ideas for reform eg for prumng the bureaucracy , for replacing the millones 
and alcabala (purchase taxes which hit the masses) with rational taxes based on 
wealth, for reducing the sums spent on extravagant display, for endmg the 
economically damagmg preoccupation of Spaniards with honour and limpieza 
(punty of blood) , and for removing the prejudice against busmess and hard work. 
Unfortunately, the deeply entrenched nobility blocked all reforms, which could 
only go through at their expense Above all, m his secret memorandum of Dec 
1624, Ohvaxes argued strongly m favour of the uruQcation and mtegration of the 
Spanish peninsula, proclaiming the duty of the non-Castdian provs to provide 
their share of men and money, and the duty of Castile to open up commercial 
privileges and Gov jobs to the provs of the periphery This was a long-term 
programme, though, as a short-term contribution Ohvares proposed the Umon 
of Arms an all-Spamsh reserve of 140,000 men to be raised' and supphed m 
fixed proportions by all the provs - m the Netherlands, Italy and the Amencas, 
as well as m the Ibenan peninsula Aragon and Valencia voted small subsidies 
but no troops (1626), but the cartes of Catalonia (1626) turned down completely 
this mvasion of their fiieros. In the financial crisis of 1639-40 Ohvares made a 
further attempt at what the other provs regarded as the Castiharuzation of the 
Spanish monixdiy, in so doing provokmg the Revolt of Catalonia (1640-52), the 
Revolt of Portugal (1640-68), and the conspiracy of his cousin, the Marqufa de 
Ayamonte, to take Andalusia out of the monarchy (1641) These disasters, on top 
of the foreign failures, brought the inevitable revenge of the Grandees, who for 
some time had abandoned the Court and gone on strike on their estates A faction 
led by the Count of Castrillo succeeded m having Ohvares dismissed (Jan 1643) 
He d, broken m health and on the edge of madness. 

Ori&ins, Jean Baptiste Gaston, D d’ (25 Apr 1608-2 Feb 1660) Brother and, for 
much of his life, hen to K Lours xiii of France He frequently conspired and 
rebelled agamst the K and his minister, richelieu, and later participated m 
the FRONDES. 

3rd son of K henry iv and Q marie de medici; m 1st (1626) Mane, daugh- 
ter of the D de Montpensier (d 1627), m 2nd (1632, m secret) Marguente de 
Vaudmont, sister of the D of Lorraine (d 1672) A spoilt and dissipated mother’s 
favourite, treacherous and unstable, though not without attractive characteristics, 
he lacked brains and firmness of purpose He replaced Henry, 3rd Pr de coNofi, 
as the leader of the Prs of the Blood and magnates m then opposition to the 
Mtempts of Louis Xm and Richelieu to increase the power of the central Gov, 
He vacillated between treasonable rebellions with aid of foreign powers, and 
profitable reconciliations wth a Gov too nervous to treat him firmly He played a 
^ding role in the Chalais conspiracy of May 1626, after which he was made 
D d’Orl6ans (hitherto he had been D d’Anjou), but was forced agamst his will 
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Rrche le iLTTtaVft ■ «Wch besieged Le 

1«m ?„ He joined forces with his mother in the Day of Dupes (10 Nov 

defeated at the battle of Castehl°ud^Toct 1 af m" '1 

GO Oct Kilt nfU j L- ^ 1632. Montmorency was executed 

i™ he mtoed once more to the Nether- 
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htoren he assumed supreme command. ^ 
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unhnuted endurance he was equal to the task At this cnhcal juncture he was 
faced with the complex problems of raismg men and money for the Swedish 
army, holding the German Prot alhance together, fending off the attempts of his 
ally RICHELIEU to turn Sweden mto a French puppet, and controlhng a suc- 
cession of headstrong generals Bernard, D of Saxc-Weimar, Gustav Horn, 
Johan Baner, Lennart Torstensson, Karl Gustav Wrangel and Johan Christoph, 
Count von Kdnigsmarck. (His diplomatic and military successes an^ failures m 
this war and the subsequent Franco-Habsburg War (1 635-48), his vigorous thrusts 
at the Emp on the upper Rhme and m Bavana m the W, and in N Germany 
and Bohemia m the ^ his defeat of Denmark, and his refusal to make pieace until 
the Emp conceded satisfactory terntonal and financial compensation are detailed 
under the thirty years war.) By the Tr of Westphaha (Oct 1648) Sweden 
gained. W Pomerania, mcludmg Stettm and the Oder estuary, Wismar m 
Mecklenburg, the Bpnes of Bremen and Verden, giving her control over the 
Elbe and Weser estuanes, and 5 milhon talers for the troops 
Q Chnstma was not so congenial a monarch to him as her father had been 
Dunng her mmonty Oxenstierna ruled Sweden through a Regency of 5, headed 
by himself, and including a brother and a cousin It was Oxenstierna who drew 
up the Form of Government (July 1634) embodying the thorough-gomg modern- 
ization of the Swedish admin which he and the K had worked out together - 
though the young Q regarded it with suspicion She saw Oxenstierna as the leader 
of a revived aristocratic constitutionalism taking advantage of her age and sex, 
and from the tune of his return from Germany m July 1636 until the crisis of 1650 
their relations deteriorated, especially after she came of age (8 Dec 1644) She 
wanted a quick end to the war so as to get nd of hun She refused to marry and 
provide an heir, and she demanded that Charles oustav, the nephew of 
Gustav Adolf whom Oxenstierna wanted her to marry, should be recognized as 
her successor Oxenstierna and the nobles resisted this step m the direction of 
what they regarded as absolutism, for they were acustomed to extractmg an 
Accession Charter from their would-be monarchs guaranteeing the nobihty’s 
role m the State For her part, the Q allied with the mass of the people m the 
typical manner of her dynasty, and made use of the crisis of 1650 to get her way 
This opportunity arose from the pohey of Gustav Adolf and Oxenstierna of 
raising revenue for the wars by selling crown lands and other sources of income to 
nobles for ready cash The long-term effects were to reduce the free peasants on 
these estates to a condition of vassalage to the nobles, and to give the nobles 
profits which by nghts should have gone to the Crown, thus making higher 
taxation necessary The non-noble Estates - the Burghers, Qergy and Peasants - 
had long demanded a resumption by the Crown of all these alienated properties, 
and in the Diet {riksdag) of 1 650 they took the initiative and demanded not only a 
resumption but also other hmitations on the powers and pnvileges of the nobles. 
The Q skilfully encouraged this campaign, and fnghtened Oxenstierna and the 
nobles into recognizing Charles Gustav as Hereditary Pr Having achieved her 
mam object, the Q now abandoned her radical allies and protected the nobles 
from the resumption The only concession they had to make was the statute of 
1652 which Imuted the extra labour-services of the free peasants on ahenated 
lands, and, as a result, Oxcnsticrna’s relations with the Q improved When he 
d his fanuly and his cla» w ere still firmly m control of Sweden. 
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Parker, Matthew (6 Aug 1504-17 May 1575) Archfap of Canterbury (1559) wbo 
presided over the creation and early enforcement of the Ch settlement oi Q 
ELIZABETH L 

Ed at Corpus Christi, Cambridge (1520 onwards), where he was elected Fellow 
in 1527, the year of his ordination. He was influenced by the Prots who used to 
meet at the White Horse Inn; and also became a friend of the future Ld burok- 
LEY. He became Chaplain to Q Anne Boleyn (1535-6), Canon of Hly (1541), 
Master of Corpus Christi (1544), Vice-Chancellor of the Univ (1545) and Dean 
of Lincoln (1552). He m (1547) the gifted Margaret Harlestone of Norfolk, and 
thus under the Cath Q mart l he had to retire into private life. He was gentle and 
retiring, with academic tastes; and he made an important contribution to 
medieval and Anglo-Saxon historical scholarship, leaving a valuable collection 
of documents. Under Q Elizabeth he was made Archbp of Canterbury, much 
against his wishes. Because of his moderate views he was specially selected by the 
Q and Cecil for the delicate task of setting up the Ch of England and defending 
it against Puntan and Cath criticism. He was no harsh persecutor of dissidents, 
but preferred to demonstrate the correctness of the Ch of England by historical 
research, and make its position clear in the series of publications he supervised: 
the Prayer Book (1559), Jlte Injwictiojts (1559), the 39 Articles (1563) and the 
Advertisements (1566). By the time he d he bad succeeded in establishing a 
distinctive Ch of En^and; but Puritanism had already moved into its anti- 
episcopal, Presbyterian stage. 

Parlements Regional supreme courts, of which there were 8 in Cl 6 France*, in 
Pans, Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix and Rennes. A few 
others were added later. The Parlement of Paris was easily the most important, 
covering over one-third of the Kdom and acting as the highest court of appeal for 
the whole of France under the royal Council. Manned by Prs of the Blood and 
peers, as v/eH as the ennobled career-lawyers (called the Nobdity of the Robe) 
who did most of the technical work, the Parlement of Paris had two other 
important roles apart from hearing appeals: firstly, it possessed large admin 
pov/ers (m Paris and other towns in its area) over police, markets, highways, 
fortifications, food pnees, taverns, prostitutes, heretics etc; secondly, it possessed 
great political power, for royal edicts had to be registered in the Parlement before 
they had the force of law, and the Parlement could oppose royal policy by sending 
remonstrances to the K, In his turn, a strong K could get his way by presiding 
at a ceremony called a lit de justice in which the Parlement was browbeaten into 
registering the royal wishes. In the absence of the Estates-Gen, the Parlement of 
Paris was the only institution capable of standing up to absolute monarchy, and 
in Cl 8 it led what it was pleased to think was a national resistance to the ministers 
of Lotus XV and xvi. It borrowed the language of liberalism from its quite 
different counterpart in England; but, not being representative (except of the 
nobility), it played no creative role, but simply blocked progress by defending 
the rights of the privileged. 

Parsons, Robert (24 June 154&-18 Apr 1610) English Cath exile under Q Eliza- 
beth I of England, who led the 1st underground Jesuit mission to England, and 
then intrigued with the Pp, Spain and France for the political overthrow of the Q. 
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Son of a blacksmith, ed at Taunton, then St Mary’s Hall and Balliol, Oxford, 
becommg a Fellow of Balliol Having quarrelled with his colleagues, he left 
Oxford (1575) for London, then Padua and Rome, where he jomed the Jesuits 
(July 1575) He was placed at the head of the 9-man mission to E n gland which 
included Edmimd campion Parsons landed at Dover m June 1580, disguised 
as a soldier, changmg lodgings frequently, he held services and organized a 
secret press, which pnnted his A Brief Discourse containing certain Reasons why 
Catholics refuse to go to Cluirch. When Campion was captured Parsons decided 
to return to the Contment (Aug 1581) and spent the 15803 not only organizing 
the men and material for the English mission, but also moving about between 
Rome, SpainTFrance and the Netherlands, deeply mvolved in all the pohtical 
activity which aimed at the forceful overthrow of the Q - a way of hfe more smted 
to this subtle and ambitious man of action than straightforward missionary work 
He misunderstood the political leamngs of English Caths, and misled K philip 
11 of Spam mto behevmg that the Spanish armada would be welcomed by a 
general Cath rising. At the same time, his intrigues with Spam did not endear him 
to English Caths, neither did his view that a community had the right to depose a 
heretic ruler Ehs pamphlet of 1594 called The conference about the next suc- 
cession — m which he backed the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugema m preference to 
the Stuarts for the succession - brought out mto the open the deep nft m England 
between those Caths who supported the secular priests and were generally 
patriotic, and those who backed the Spanish-supported Jesuits 

Paul m (Alessandro Famese) (prob Feb 1468-10 Nov 1549) Pp (1534), who 
supported the counter-reformation and raised the prestige of the Papacy 
m European politics 

Son of Pier Luigi Famese and Giovanella Gaetano (high Roman aristocracy), 
ed at the Court of Lorenzo the Magmficent, Florence, thanks to the good looks 
of his sister, Giuha (who was the mistress of Pp Alexander vi), he won quick 
promotion in the Ch, bemg created Card (1493) before being consecrated priest. 
Old and aihng by the tune he became Pp, but cilso shrewd, tough and subtle, he 
took a more statesmanlike view of his duties than his predecessors dunng the 
Rraaissance period Although like them he had several illegitimate children (to 
whose material interests he sometimes sacnficcd the higher destimes of the Ch 
and of Italy) and put much effort into outward beautification of Rome (be- 
ginning with the Famese Palace, and employing Michelangelo in St Peter’s and 
in the Sistmo Chapel), he was anxious above all to bnng an end to the habs- 
nuRG-vALOis WARS, to closc the religious divisions of Europe, and to unite 
the Christian world against Turkey Making a firm gesture towards the 
REFORMATION, hc included in his 1st promotions to the College 

0 Cardiimls some of the chief associates of the Oratory of Divine Love Gasparo 
ontami (1535), Jacopo Sadoleto (1536), Gian Pietro Caralfa Oatcr Pp Paul 

ivj and Qiovanm Morone (1542), as well as the 2 opponents of K henry viii 

01 England, John fisher (1535) and Reginald Pole (1536), but also 2 of his 
<^-agcd grandsons Similarly, he placed Contanni at the head of a 9-man 
re orm commission (1536) which produced (1537) its secret report, the Consihmn 

^ emendenda ecctesia {Advice on the Reform of the Church) which was sharply 
heal of Ch abuses but superficial m its notion of what reform really entaded. 
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After a long period of doubt, Paul also put hi's weight behind the counter- 
reformation. He issued the Bull (Sept 1540) which recognized the nev/ Society 
of Jesus (the Jesuits); persuaded by Caraffa he set up (July 1542) the reconsti- 
tuted ROMAN inquisition; and he convened the council of trent, v/hicb 
first met in Dec 1545. To end the Habsburg-Valois War of 1536-8, he sailed to 
Nice and negotiated the 10-year truce with Charles v and Francis i per- 
sonally (June 1538); henceforth he switched from one to the other in accordance 
with his family ambitions and his conception of what the Counter-Reformation 
should concentrate on. He m his grandson Ottavio to Charles V’s illegitimate 
daughter Margaret (1538). He angled for the marriage of his daughter Vittoria 
with the French D of Orleans. And, in the mid-1540s, he made a rapprochement 
with Charles V, who was now preparing to use force against the German Prots. 
Charles promised him Parma and Piacenza for his son Pier Luigi (1545). In 
return he agreed to call the Council of Trent, and guaranteed to help Charles 
fight the Prots with 12,000 infantry and 500 cavalry commanded by Ottavio, as 
well as a large sum of money from the resources of the Ch in Spain (June 1546). 
But this friendship soon ended: Charles’s victory over the Prots at Muhlbcrg 
(24 Apr 1547) made him too powerful for Paul’s comfort: capable, perhaps, of 
dealing v/ith the german reformation independently of the Pp, and free, 
perhaps, to interfere in Italy again. Also, they differed in their conception of the 
Council of Trent. For Charles, the prime task was the reform of abuses to 
facilitate the reconciliation of the Prots; for Paul, it was the definition of doctrine 
preparatory to all-out war on the heretics. In any case, the move of the delegates 
from Trent to Bologna (Mar 1547) effectively ended their usefulness to Charles. 
The assassination of Paul’s son. Pier Luigi Famese, at Piacenza by what seemed 
to be a Habsfaurg-inspired conspiracy (10 Sept 1547) widened the breach still 
further. Thus by the time of his death, Paul had resumed his favourite position of 
papal neutrality above the Habsburg-Valois contest. He was no nearer the 
solution of his major problems, but he had increased markedly the effectiveness 
of the papacy in European affairs. 

Paul IV (Gian Pietro Carafia) (28 June 1476-18 Aug 1559) Pp (1555), fanatical 
leader of the counter-reformation and hater of Spain. 

Rose in the Ch v/idi the help of his uncle who was a Cardinal. Created Archbp 
of Brindisi (1517), he played an important role in the catholic refor- 
mation, untfi he abandoned the humanism of this period, and turned into a 
violent and intolerant leader of the Counter-Reformation. It was he, eg, who 
persuaded Pp paul hi to set up the roman inquisition (July 1542); as its 
1st Inquisitor-Gen he carried out a programme (covering aU Italy) of vigorous 
and highly successful suppression, fitting up his own house in Rome with prison 
cells, burning men as well as books, and reducing both the Prot movement and 
his old allies of the Cathobc Reformation movement to impotence. As a 
Neapolitan, he hated the Spanish who ruled in Naples and Milan (nothing but 
Jews and Arabs, he called them); as a consequence he opposed the Jesuits. 
He also set his face against Ch councils, and blocked any concessions to the 
German Prots. He believed the Pp was superior to the Emp; and when he 
became Pp, he gave rein to all these fierce prejudices to the point of insamty - 
though with more than a touch of the Renaissance still about him as he promoted 
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his 3 highly disreputable (though real) nephews to high office m the Ch In 
foreign affairs he revived the fatal policy of calling m the French to dnve out the 
Habsburgs (alliance of Dec 1555), was a chief instigator of the last habsburg- 
VALOis WAR (1552-9), in which French help to the German Prs led to the per- 
manent failure to repress Protestantism m the Emp (peace of auosburo, 
1555, denounced by Paul as a pact with heresy), and m which the defeat of the 
French at St Quentm (10 Aug 1557) placed Italy more completely under Habs- 
burg control than ever Forced to make peace with K philip ii of Spam (Sept 
1557), he henceforth concentrated on Ch and Itahan affairs He attacked abuses 
m the papal Court, and m churches and monasteries up and down Italy He 
turned agamst the alhes of his youth (for the Cathohc Reformation was now 
heretical), imprisoning Giovanni Morone, and excommumcating Reginald Pole, 
the Primate of England and ally of Spam. He issued the first index (1559) He 
improved the efficiency of the inquisition He tightened up the admm of the 
Papal Stales and improved the pollcmg of the city of Rome a last flmg in the 
wider world he refused to consecrate Ferdinand i as Emp, he instituted 
proceedmgs m the Roman Inquisition against Charles v and Phihp II for 
heresy, m his last year, he was plaruung a Bull depnving the latter of his Kdom 
On his death the Roman mob went berserk, burning the records of the Inquisition 
and breakmg up his statue and throwing the pieces mto the Tiber 

Peasants’ War, The (June 1524-May 1525) A mass upnsmg of the German lower 
classes during the reformation, fired by economic hardship and inspired by 
tebgious hopes 

During the early modem period m Europe the growth of a market economy, 
the PRICE REVOLUTION and the mtennitlent crises caused by bad harvests led 
landlords to squeeze more than the traditional income from their peasants. In 
B Europe the nobles succeeded in turning their tenants mto serfs, m W Europe, 
where this was not possible, they ground them by raising entry fines, mcreasmg 
labour dues, endosmg the commons, monopohzmg hunting and fishmg etc, m 
Central and S W Germany, where the Peasants’ War began, these oppressive acts 
were the work not so much of the local nobihty as of the numerous lay and 
ecclesiastical Prs with property on a provmcial scale, and to them were added 
other provocations the use of absolutist Roman Law m place of local custom, 
and the raising of taxes and tithes Such oppressions had led to sporadic peasant 
rebellions m Switzerland and Germany dunng the CIS, but the Peasants’ War 
proved to be the biggest revolt of the German masses ever It profited from the 
freedom of thought and speech brought about by luther In their economic 
md social despair the peasants were ready listeners to those preachers - such as 
Mtlntor and other anabaptists - who earned Lutheranism far m the duection 
of rehgioiis anarchism, and who expected the Second Coming to bring about 
^ial justice Begmmng m SW Germany and spreadmg down the Danube mto 
Austria (though not Havana) and down the Rhine mto Central and N Germany, 
the outbreaks were widespread but unco-ordmated. Led by substantial peasants 
^d urban craftsmen, the rebels sacked castles and monastenes, and issued 
uemands m which clauses insisting on the return of the common waste mingled 
"u election of pastors by their congregations Luther violently 

a lacked them m hts brutal broadsheet Against the thieving and murdering hordes 
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of the peasants of 1525. Once Prs such as Philip of Hesse organized repression, 
the peasants were slaughtered in their thousands, including the main body at 
Frankenhausen, Saxony, on 15 May 1525. The net elfect was to strengthen the 
position of the Prs and their state Chs, at the expense of the lower classes, the 
local nobility and the Emp, 

Pelham, Henry (c 1696-6 Mar 1754) Pupil and successor to walpole who 
ruled as PM from at least 1746 until his death in a Gov which brought an end 
to the WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, and introduced many measures 
aimed at reducing Gov expenditure, stimulating economic growth, and dealing 
with social problems. One important aim behind these policies was to retain the 
support of both K and Pari, and thus continuance in oCRcc. 

Younger son of Thomas, 1st Bn Pelham, and his 2nd wife. Lady Grace Holies, 
sister of John Holies, D of Newcastle; ed Westminster Sch, and Hart Hall, 
Oxford (1710); m (1726) Lady Catherine Manners (d 1780), eld daughter of the 
2nd D of Rutland. 

Early career (1717-42): MP for Seaford, Sussex (1717-22), then for Sussex 
(1722-54), he was appointed by Walpole a member of the Treasury board (Apr 
Sec-at-War (Apr 1724); then Paymaster-Gen of the Forces (May 
1^0). Sane, temperate, industrious and reliable, he was a well-liked, honest bore 
who soon became a key figure in Walpole’s political grouping - the Old Corps of 
admin eflSciency and instinctive understanding of the workings 
political system, especially in the constituencies and the H of C. 

(1742-4); When Walpole lost the support 
or the backbencher and was forced to resign (Feb 1742) because of Britain’s 
poor perfoimance in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), there was 
no whol^ale removal of the Gov. The Old Corps remained in ofllce, but were 
r orce y one of the opposition groups, the followers of carteret and 
Mteney, known ^ the Nw Whigs. The other Out group - pitt and the Gren- 
hk Kr opposition. For a time there was no clear leader. Pelham and 

Nn NEWCASTLE, and the Old Corps dominated the H of C, 
CarfSpt wh ^ influenced by his favourites: John 

"T'u and Spencer Compton, Earl 

fteT^r ‘»e death of 

!r c however, Pelham moved nearer the centre of power. 

An/ 174 ?? m continuing influence with the K behind the scenes, 

c r? Treasury. The Cabinet was still 

pid Corps and the New Whigs, so long as Carteret and the K 
pumued their old system’ of foreign policy, involving elaborate Continental 
^lan^ paid for by expensive subsidies, while Pelham had the job of keeping 
^es down m order to nmintain Pari support - not an easy task while Pitt and the 
urenvilles were convincing the backbench Country elements that Great Bntain’s 
mterests were being sacrificed to those of Hanover. Before long Carteret was 
lorwd out. Brilliant as he was in European diplomacy, his efibrts were only 
leading to French victories, while, as a supercilious, easy-going 6on vivant he 
p^d no attention to the mundane matter of securing a following, either in the 
Closet or in Pari. He resigned on 23 Nov 1744 ^ 

The Old Corps and tho Now All.es (1744^: consequent reshuffle. 
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Pelham broadened the base of his support, to form the Broad-Bottom Admm 
Unlike Walpole, who added to the opposition by his inability to stomach nvals 
of talent, Pelham was a conciliator who maximized his Pari support by toleratmg 
all shades of opinion on the front bench As well as to Tories, he gave office to 
the leadmg Outs - the New Alhes - mcluding the Grenvilles, but not Pitt as yet, 
owmg to the K’s hatred of him This Gov successfully rode the crisis of the 
Jacobite rebelhon - the ‘fortyfive’ (June 1745-Sept 1746) - but Pelham was 
still not really PM, for Carteret (Earl Granville) and Pulteney (Earl of Bath) 
were still advising the K ‘behmd the curtam’ It was to bnng an end to this 
mtolerable interference that the Gov staged its celebrated mass resignation on 
10 and 11 Feb 1746 A day or two proved to George n that Granville and Bath 
1 were mcapable of fonmng a Gov wth a H of C majonty, and on 14 Feb 1746 
Pelham and his fnends were back m office Even Pitt received a post, becoming 
Joint-Vice-Treasurer of Ireland (Feb 1746), then Paymaster-Gen (May 1746) 
Pelham and Pitt agreed on foreign policy they both opposed involvement m 
Contmental wars, Pelham because of the expense, Pitt because of his ‘blue- 
water’ pohcy, le colonial aggression. 

Prime Minister (1746-54) Havmg achieved dominance m the Closet, Pe lh a m 
used the election of 1747 - which he and his brother organized with their usual 
finesse — to confirm his mastery m the H of C. Thenceforth, till his death, he 
mamtamed pohtical peace m the country such as had not been seen even under 
Walpole All that rippled the surface were quarrels m the Cabmet between 
Pelham and Newcastle (m which Henry fox backed Pelham, and Pitt backed 
Newcastle), and between Newcastle and his fellow Sec of State, the D of Bedford, 
till the latter was forced out m June 1751 Abroad, Pelham brought an end to the 
war, with the Tr of Aix-la-ChapcUe (Oct 1748), and then pursued a policy of 
peace at practically any price Even if his habit of judging diplomacy mainly by 
Its effect on the H of C led to the weak European position that Britain found her- 
self in at the start of the seven years war (1756-63), nevertheless, Pelham 
was suffiaently flexible to favour abandomng the ‘old system’ of a pro- Austrian 
alliance to protect Hanover, m favour of an alliance with Frederick ii of 
Prussia — a realignment which was brought about shortly after Pelham’s death 
by the diplomatic revolution At home, Pelham’s ministry was noted for 
its encouragement of economic growth, and for its support of measures to solve 
social problems With great finanr.ini and diplomatic skill he won the backmg of 
both Pari and the City for his conversion of the National Debt, thus achievmg 
a record low rate of mterest of 3 % on most of it by 1757 He reduced the army 
and navy, he lowered the land tax. He sponsored Chesterfield’s Act (1751) to 
i^rm the calendar by adopting the New, or Gregonan, Style which Europe had 
b«n using since 1582, By this Act, the New Year began on 1 Jan 1752 (instead 
of 25 Mar 1752) and 11 days were omitted between 2 and 14 Sept 1752 — an 
Mcision which caused mob nots with the slogan ‘ Give us back our eleven days’ 
He supported a bill for naturalizing foreign Prots, but shelved it because of the 
outcry He supported the Jewish Naturalization Act (1753), which made it 
K^r for Jews to become naturalized by private Act of Pari, but then repealed it 
o^usc of popular hostility His Gm Act (1751) brought the disuUation and sale 
^spints under closer Gov inspection Moreover, with Gov encouragement the 
Bow Street magistrates became more effective m their suppression of crime and 
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vice, while Hardwicke’s Marriage Act (1753) introduced a more stringent Stale 
supervision of marriage ceremonies in order to protect girls. In general, Pelham s 
ministry brought peaee, prosperity and social improvement. It became the very 
pattern of a stable Hanoverian admin; and, when Pelham d it was no wonder 
that George n remarked: ‘Now I shall have no more peace.’ 

Perez, Antonio (c 1540-3 Nov 1611) Sec to K piiilip ii of Spain (1566-79), 
whose corrupt and ruthless pursuit of supreme political power ended in disgrace 
and exile. 

Illegitimate son of Gonzalo Perez (a priest of plebeian, possibly Jewish, origin 
m Aragon, who rose by his talents to be Sec to the Emp Charles v and Philip H 
in turn); ed at Alcald, Louvain, Salamanca, Padua and Venice; m (1568) Juana 
CoeUo. A brilliantly able and cultivated man, with an unsurpassed under- 
standing of the European political scene, he profited fully from the advice and 
influence of his father (oflScially known as his uncle) and succeeded him in his 
office, at least in half of it, on his death. Philip, who disliked all-powerful servants, 
typically spht the post in two, giving Pdrez responsibility only for the N: France, 
England, the Netherlands and Germany. However, among other positions, he 
also became Sec to the Council of Castile, a look-out post from which he enjoyed 
an unnvalled view of all the internal affairs of the Spanish monarchy; and, out- 
doing all other officials m industry, ambition, acuity of perception and flexibiUty 
of morals, he rose to be the aU-lmowing adviser of the K, and the all-powerful 
intermediary for posts and favours. He grew rich on the gifts he received, and on 
the profits he made on the mternational markets, using his knowledge of State 
secrets. He irritated his fellow functionaries and the high nobility by living like 
a Grandee; he aroused the suspicions of the K by his evident desire to be a 
politician, not a civil servant, to be a Minister rather than a Sec. In the faction- 
divided Court, he was a member of the party led by the Pr of Eboli which 
favoured a concihatory approach to the revolt of the Netherlands; and 
at the Pr’s death on 29 July 1573 he assumed the leadership of the group, and 
formed a liaison with the Pr’s widow. To the one-eyed Prss of Eboli, Perez was a 
young man who would go far; to the upstart Sec, she was a valuable link with 
the nobility who could turn the information he leaked her into hard cash. Theirs 
was probably not a physical affair, as was thought, but simply an alliance of 
opportunists to keep one another in the limelight. To call P6rez a ‘double- 
dealer’ would be to underestimate the complex nature of his chicanery. Like a 
dextrous puppeteer, he pulled strings all over Europe, and helped his rivals to 
plot one another’s destruction; and his own destruction came when the K found 
out that Perez had tncked him mto actions his conscience revolted against. When 
Philip’s half-brother, Don JOHN of Austria, was appointed Gov-Gen of the 
Netherlands, his orders were to be concihatory, but he kept demandmg an army 
with which to conquer Holland, invade En^and, and m mart, q of scots. 
P6rez encouraged these romantic ambitions in Don John at the same time as he 
reported them to the K in order to discredit him. He placed one of his creatures, 
Juan de Escobedo, as Sec to Don John to spy on him; but Escobedo switched 
allegiances, and when Don John sent him to Madrid to plead for money and 
men, Perez feared for his own safety, as Escobedo knew enough to hang him. To 
save his skin, P6rez persuaded Philip that Don John was plotting treason, and 
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that Escobedo was his evil genius He even induced the K to agree to the latter’s 
ehmmation; Escobedo was murdered on 31 Mar 1578 After Don John himself 
d on 1 Oct 1578, his papers convinced the K both of his own innocence and of 
his Sec’s tnckery Philip decided to break P^rez, especially as an important new 
pohey was being adopted* the conquest of Portu^ Resolvmg to replace him 
with Card granvelle, the K arrested Pirez on 28 July 1579, the day Granvelle 
arrived m Madrid from Italy, and confined the Prss of Eboli to her palace for 
the rest of her life For 1 1 years P&ez was locked up and fully investigated Phihp 
was looking for evidence to convmce his own conscience that P^rez, and not 
himself, was responsible for Escobedo’s death On 19 July 1590 P6rez escaped, 
and found refuge in Aragon, his amval in Zaragoza coinciding with the 
Aragonese revolt of 1591-2. He svas tned before the Jusllaa, but since this was 
the ofiScer most responsible for preserving Aragon’s constitutional hberties from 
infringement by Madrid, the heanngs did not go the way Philip wanted, and 
P6rez used his pubhe appearances to tell the world that the K had ordered 
Escobedo’s murder Twice the K succeeded m gettmg him handed over to the 
inquisition On charges fabricated for the occasion by the royal confessor, but 
each time (May and Sept 1591) he was rescued by anti-Castihan nobles at the 
head of an urban mob In the end, Philip had to order the Castihan army to 
mvade Aragon m Nov 1591 Resistance soon crumbled, and P6rcz fled to Beam, 
K HENRY tv of France’s httle Kdom From there, and with French help, P&ez 
invaded Aragon in Feb 1592, but was quickly thrown out agam Thenceforth he 
hved m France and England, publishing his Relaciones de su vIda m 1598, a 
biography which contributed much to the bad reputation of Phihp n (part of the 
‘Black Legend’) 

Peter I (The Great) (30 May 1672-28 Jan 1725) Tsar of Russia (1682), who 
improved central and prov Gov, thus mfensifying absolutism and enabling 
the State to raise more taxes and recruit more men for the army, which he 
reformed, and the navy, which he created At the same time, he brought the Ch 
nnd Its property under State control, stimulated expansion in industry and com- 
merce, consoUdated the privileges of the dvaryane (servmg nobility) and m- 
creased the subjection of the serfs The purpose of these changes was an 
^Sgressive foreign pohey on all fronts, but especially m the Baltic region, where 
his victones m the great northern war (1700-21) gave him the coveted 
Baltic provs, made Russia instead of Sweden the chief power m N Europe, and 
gave Russia a permanent place thenceforth m European power politics and 
civilization 

Nth child of Tsar ALEXIS and 1st of his 2nd wife, Natalia Naryshkina, ed In a 
desultory manner m practical crafts rather than academic disciphnes, mainly 
away from Court at Preobrazhenskoe, a village near Moscow, where his family 
had to live during the ascendancy of the Miloslavky family, the relatives of 
Alexis’s 1st wife (1676-89), m 1st (1689) Eudoxia Lopukhina, daughter of a 
Palace functionary, whom he left after a few months and forced to take the veil 
■n June 1699, m 2nd (1712) Cathenne Skovorotski (future Empress cathe- 
Rinei) a tou^, ilhterate peasant from Livoma, mistress of Alexander Menshikov 
before she became Peter’s, c 1703 Peter’s childhood was menaced by the deadly 
Struggles between the factions surrounding the 2 widows of his father, when 
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the death of his father oo t locked up in monasteries. On 
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nobles and clergy), and be called the ‘soul’ (podiis/myl) tax - with the Old 
Bebevers paying double. If a male took flight, his tax had to be made up by his 
neighbours, a precaution which helped to pm down peasants m then: villages and 
enserf them still further. Both the collection and the census on which it was 
based were earned out by the army It took some years to complete the census, 
and the first year of the new tax was not untd 1724 Indirect taxes - levied on such 
varied items as horse-collars, hot baths, bee-hives and beards - were ‘farmed’, 
usually by the favountes who mvented them Another source of mcome, royal 
monopohes, were also ‘farmed’, and at one time or another tobacco, salt, oil, 
dice and rhubarb came mto this category 
The Church was deprived of its semi-autonomous position and subordinated 
to the State (peculiarly enough, without a murmur of resistance) mamly because 
Peter had an eye on its wealth, but partly because he despised and suspected an 
institution so nch m privileges, land and serfs, which contnbuted nothing to the 
State either m taxes or service people, and stubbornly resisted all Westernizing 
progress When Patriarch Adrian d m 1700 he was not replaced, and m 1701 the 
control of the Ch’s property was handed over to an old Gov dept now revived, 
the Monastyrsldi Prikaz, which was to receive monastic revenues and pay monks 
a salary The Patriarchate was formally abolished by the Ecclesiastical Regulation 
of 1721, and the Ch placed under the control of the Holy Synod and fiiUy meshed 
into the State machine The Regulation also laid down m mmute detail what was 
to be the daily life of the clergy They were to be disciphned on mihtary hnes 
with a view to mculcatmg complete submission to the State, both m them and in 
their congregations. 

Education m non-religious matters was also mtroduced by Peter - essential to 
the armed forces if the gunners were to shoot straight and his sailors navigate 
In Moscow the School of Navigation and Mathematics was founded m 1701, 
and run at first by English and Scottish schoolmasters Later, special schools 
were established for ArtUleiy (1701), Languages (1701), Medicme (1707) and 
Engmeenng (1712), while 30 or so Mathematical Schools were set up m prov 
towns, as well as numerous Garrison Schools and Diocesan Schools At the top, 
the Academy of Sciences was created m 1724, and staffed at first by teachers and 
students imported from abroad, while for the educated pubhc Peter started 
Russia’s 1st newspaper m 1703 to Vedomosti, issued by the State At the same 
time, many Russians were sent to to W to be educated m to latest technology, 
economics and political science Havmg been captivated himself by W ideas - 
^th through h« youthful friendships in to Foreign Quartet of Moscow and 
ms Great Embassy to the W (Mar 1697-July 1698) - Peter tried to westernize 
his subjects by decree ordenng them to shave off their beards, wear \V clothes, 
hold W social gatoungs, bring their women out of seclusion, develop capitalist 
enterprise and etyoy profit-making. 

The economy preoccupied Peter greatly, especially after his Great Embassy, 
when he travelled through Germany, Holland and England, and then homo via 
Austria and Poland, inspecting everythmg, but especially manufacturing methods 
Mck m Russia he apphed W mercantilism in order to stimulato agneuiture, 
industry and commerce so as to tender Russia less dependent for armaments and 
u^forms on foreign exchange, and to raise the taxable capacity of its citizens 
Though his achievements fell short of his aims, he set Russia on a course of 
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economic growth which continued throughout Cl 8. Unfortunately, a middle 
class stubbornly refused to flourish, a peculiarity of Russia which is not sur- 
prising in view of the overwhelming predominance of the State in all enterprises, 
as the source of capital, raw materials and labour, as well as the main market for 
the output, and the principal pocketer of the profits. Under Gov direction (from 
1718, under 2 of the new central Colleges: of Commerce, and of Mines and 
Manufactures) iron foundries, armaments works, cloth factories etc, were set up, 
to be run by the State or ‘farmed’ out to privileged individuals. During Peter’s 
reign the number of mining and manufacturing enterprises quadrupled. The 
State had the first call on all output, at prices fixed by itself. Private enterprise 
could make a profit only on the surplus that the State did not want; and any 
enterprise started by a private individual which became successful soon found 
itself taken over by the Crown. Agriculture remained overwhelmingly medieval 
in its methods and crops, though Peter made great efforts to introduce better 
ploughs and harrows, and to stimulate the production of silk, wool, flax, hemp 
and tobacco in order to encourage exports and save imports. 

The Gov which Peter inherited was incapable of making the detailed impact 
on society which all these reforms required, and he experimented throughout his 
reign with admin improvements, which in fact merely continued the trends set 
up by his predecessors, michael and Alexis, and ultimately left Russian Gov in 
essence where he found it. In local Gov, by a decree of Jan 1699, towns were 
allowed to elect their own ofiBcials, called Burgmestery, to collect revenue, 
stimulate trade, and provide a check on the prov govs (yoevody). A new Moscow 
office, the Ratusha, co-ordinated their work. The elected sheriff of the nobles in 
each locality - the gitbnoi starosta - was replaced from 1702 by an elected board, 
Fmaily, in 1724, towns were ordered to govern themselves through elected gilds 
of the better-off. Apart from the Ratusha^ hardly any of this machinery material- 
ized, and local affairs continued under the arbitrary tyranny of the voevody and 
the landlords. In prov Gov, by a decree of Dec 1707, Peter divided Russia into 
8 gubemiia, each under a Gubemator with full powers, and divided into uezda 
(districts). By a decree of Nov 1718, a more carefully planned series of changes 
borrowed from Sweden began to take place. The number of guherniia was 
mcreased to 12, and these were subdivided into about 40 provintsiia^ each under a 
voevod and consisting of a number of uezda. In central Gov, the autocratic Peter 
was advised at first by the Council (and no longer by the Boyars' Duma); and 
his orders were cam^ out by the chaotic 40 or so central depts, the Prikazy, 
some specializing in function (eg the Admiralty Prikaz), others having general 
responsibility over a certain area (eg the Ukraine PriAroz). In the rush of the early 
war years, Peter could do little more than tinker with these institutions and make 
ad hoc experiments. Then m 1711 he set up the 9-man Senate, which evolved into 
the chief executive organ and highest court of appeal. It was supervised on Peter’s 
behalf by army officers: by an Inspector-Gen from 1715, and a Procurator-Gen 
from 1722 - the most powerful man under the Tsar. To fulfil the impossible task 
of ensuring the probity of the administrators, an Oberfiscal was appointed m 
1711, aided by a staff of secret Fiscals, some of whom landed m gaol for corrup- 
tion. In the meanwhile, the new organs of prov Gov had been absorbing some of 
the responsibilities of the central Prikazy, and from 1718 the latter were replaced 
by a more rational scheme, borrowed from Sweden, of 9 Colleges, each special- 
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mng m a certam function over the whole of Russia, and each run by a board of 
10-12 men makmg collective decisions The Table of Ranks was pubhshed m 
1722 to regularize the compulsory State service of the hierarchies who manned 
the new armed forces and Gov depts Supervised by a new officer, the Herold- 
Melster, the d\oryaiie were divided mto 2 mam sorts mihtary (army and navy) 
and civd (Court and admin), each arranged m a ladder of promotion made up of 
14 ranks Those who were commissioned m the forces (le reached rank 14) and 
civil servants who reached rank 8 were granted hereditary nobihty It was a 
career open to the talents which really worked, though the mertia of the existing 
system weighed heavily on the side of the old nobihty, especially m the topmost 
ranks In general, this comment apphes to most of Peter’s mtemal reforms 
Practice was very different from theory, and Russia changed very slowly It 
ramamed an autocracy m which the Tsar had total power to issue orders, but 
few means of ensuring they were earned out, and no way of checkmg the arbi- 
trary tyranny of his civd servants over the pubhc Peter’s paper schemes for the 
creation of a systematic admin under the rule of law either never saw practice or 
were soon swept away; and Russian Gov remamed what it always had been 
a collection of irresponsible tyraimies, working through fear, and softened 
occasionally by bnbery, crudely carrymg out their primeval tasks - the extracting 
of money and the recruitmg of men For much of his reign Peter used soldiers 
rather than bureaucrats to enforce his will - an appropnate emergency measure 
when his overriding purpose is taken into account foreign aggression. 

Foreign policy follov^ tradition m pressmg outward on all pomts of the 
compass NW towards the Baltic, W mto Poland, SW mto the Ukraine, S 
towards the Black Sea, SE towards the Caspian and E into Siberia. The only 
break with the past was its sheer success 

The Azov campaigns opened Peter's reign the 1st (1695), m which he fought as a 
bombardier, was a failure, the 2nd (1696), when he captamed a ship, succeeded 
in takmg Azov at the mouth of the R Don (19 July 1696), thanks to the fleet 
which had meanwhile been constructed upstream at Voronezh Peter’s Great 
Embassy was partly motivated by his wish to stimulate the formation of a 
coahtion to contmue the war against Turkey, but this proved to be the run-up 
P^od for 2 far more important European wars the Great Northern War and 
me War of the Spanish Succession against louis xiv His erstwhile alhes, the 
HREmp LEOPOLD I, Poland and Venice, therefore made the Tr of Carlowitz 
with Turkey behmd his back (Jan 1699) He himself then had to make peace with 
urkey in order to free himself for participation m the Great Northern War By 
me Tr of Constantinople (July 1700) Turkey ceded the Azov district, and agreed 
^t Russia was no longer obhged to pay tnbute to the Tatar Khan of the 
rimea. Peter built a naval base at nearby Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, and 
*aid down a fleet 

The Great Northern War (1700-21) occupied most of the remainder of his reign, 
When he fought against K Charles xii alongside his alhes, Christian V of 
^enmark, Augustus H of Saxony-Poland, joined later by Brandenburg and 
f^over After an mitlal disaster at Narva, Ingria, where Charles Xn destroyed 
^ army (19/30 Nov 1700), he steadily recoverei as all his domestic reforms 
their contribution to his fighting forces He conquered the Baltic provs 
ra Sweden, founded St Petersburg (May 1703), gave support to Augustus and 
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the pro-Russian party of nobles in Poland; and destroyed the army with which 
Charles struck at Moscow at the decisive battle of Poltava (27 June/8 July 1709), 
having previously captured Swedish reinforcements at Lesnaya (28 Sept/9 Oct 
1708). The only set-back after this was the S W campaign against Turkey on the 
R Pruth (1711), in which he found himself surrounded by an unexpecte^y large 
army and forced to yield Azov and the other gains of 1700 (Tr of Adrianopl^ 
June 1713). In the NW he advanced into Finland, his new Baltic fleet defeated 
Sweden off Hango (Hangut) on 27 July 1714, and he was in a position to 
threaten the Swedish mainland, make chent-States of some N German princi- 
palities, and alarm George I of Great Britain. By the Tr of Nystad (Aug/Sept 
1721), which ended the war, Russia kept Livonia, Estonia and Ingria, and ^ye 
back Finland except for Kexholm and part of Karelia. Peter had made Russia 
into a great European power. 

In the East he invaded Persia (1722-4) to keep it and the silk trade out of Turkish 
hands, conquering Derbent, Baku and Resht, and the whole W and S coasts of 
the Caspian Sea. He also sent expeditions into Siberia, founding Omsk (1717); 
and began. the invasion of the Kamchatka peninsula. 

Opposition to Peter’s reforms and foreign wars was fierce throughout his 
reign. Old Believers and reformed Orthodox Christians alike were shocked by the 
impiety of westernization. Old boyar families who had been ousted by dvorycaie 
in the reformed admin joined the opposition, as did those traditionalist rural 
nobles who could not see the point of the long war against Sweden. Moreover, 
protests from the peasant masses who bore the brunt of the taxation and con- 
scription were endemic. The Cossacks too were a constant source of trouble, 
especially the Don Cossacks, who in 1707-8 broke out under Kondraty Bulavin 
m a revolt known to Soviet historians as the 3rd Peasant War, as it ^o set in 
flame the Russian serfs against their masters, and coincided with an anti-colonial 
revolt of the Bashkirs along the R Volga. Many of Peter’s opponents pinned their 
faith in his pious and old-fashioned son by his 1st marriage, Tsarevich Alexis; 
but Peter - fearing he would destroy all his work on inheriting the throne - 
eliminated him and his circle in a blood-bath in 1718. His son Peter, by his 2nd 
marriage, d in 1719; lacking another son, and wishing to bar Alexis’s son, the 
future PETER II, from the succession, he proclaimed (Feb 1722) his own right to 
appomt his successor. He d, however, before he could name anyone. The way 
was open for the palace revolutions of Cl 8. 

Peter n (2 Oct 1715-18 Jan 1730) Boy Emp of Russia (1727), whose short reign 
was dominated 1st by the Menshikov faction, then by the Dolgoruky. 

Son of Tsarevich Alexis (the murdered son of peter i) and the last male 
Romanov, he was the plaything of the magnates, under whose rule the autocracy 
of the Crown was further reduced in the interests of the boyars, while Russia 
played a passive role abroad. While Pr A. D. Menshikov was in power, Peter 
was affianced to his daughter, Maria (1727). On his fall (Sept 1727), Peter was 
betrothed to Pr Alexis Dolgoruky’s daughter, Catherine (1729), but he d on the 
day fixed for the v/edding. 

Peter ni (10 Feb 1728-6/17 July 1762) Emp of Russia (Dec 1761-June 1762), 
who admired K erederick ii of Prussia and saved him from destruction by 
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ending Russia's participation in the seven years war (1756-63) against him 
He also freed the nobility from compulsory Stale service and made other com- 
paratncly hbcral changes until he was overthrown and killed in a guards coup 
which placed his wife on the throne os catuerine u 
b at Kiel, W Germany, son of Charles Frederick, D of Holstem-Gottorp, and 
his wife, Anna, daughter of Emp peter i of Russia, was recognized as heir to 
the Russian throne by his aunt, Empss ELiZAnETii, brought to Russia to be ed 
for this post, he was received mto the Orthodox Ch (Nov 1742) and renamed 
Grand Duke Peter Feodorovich; m (1745) the future Empss Catherine II Peter’s 
reputaUon as a feeble-minded philanderer unfit for the throne is based on the 
hostile memoirs of Catherine and her friends In fact, he enjoyed his books, spoke 
Russian, French and German, and played the violin, while his addiction to beer 
and pracUcal jokes was nothing unusual at the Russian Court He idolized 
Frederick the Great and all thmgs Prussian, and neglected to cultivate the guards 
or the dforyeme, a mistake not made by his wife from whose bed he soon became 
an exile On succeeding to the throne he wasted no time in making his presence 
felt at home and abroad. At home, in the famous Manifesto of the Emancipation 
of the Nobihty (Feb 1762) he liberated the dioryane from compulsory service to 
the State, but he also ahenated powerful factions round the throne by bnngmg 
into office his new, untried entourage, and by starting to reorganize the guards on 
Prussian fines. He also horrified the pious by handing over Ch lands to the 
State to be run by the College of Economy, and turning monks and clergy into 
salaried officials of the Crown (decrees of Feb 1762 and Mar 1762) In addition, 
he decreed the abolition of many State monopolies (Mar 1762) Abroad, be with- 
from the Seven Years War He signed a peace Tr with Prussia (Apr/May 
1762), restoring all the Prussian lands that Russia had conquered, and then 
joined Prussia in an alhance against Austria (June 1762) He also planned a war 
against Denmark in order to recover Schleswig for his native Holstein. Mean- 
while, his clever wife was organizing a palace coup with a faction of the guards 
and the conmvance of leading politicians She seized power on 28 June 1762, and 
P'ter agreed to abdicate on the 29th While under arrest at Ropshe, near St 
Petersburg, he was assassinated by a group of guardsmen m circumstances the 
details of which have never come to light 


Philip I gqie Handsome) (22 July 1478-25 Sept 1506) ArchD of Burgundy (le the 
Netherlands) (Mar 1482), K of Castfie (Nov 1504) 

Son of the future Emp Maximilian i and Mary, Dss of Burgundy, he 
“came actual ruler of Burgundy when his father handed over to him m Aug 1494 
Nc was less absolutist and more popular than his father In accordance with the 
loreign pohcies of Maximihan and K Ferdinand ii of Aragon, he m (1496) 
oanna (The Mad), daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, Q of Castile He 
^ctnved Anglo-Netherlands trade by the Intercursus Magnus Tr with K henry 
vii of England (Feb 1496) He visited Spain via Paris (1501-3), on Isabella’s 
^th (26 Nov 1504), he claimed to rule Castile on behalf of his mentally unstable 
c (against the claim of his father-in-law, Ferdmand), he made a 2nd tnp to 
P®m, this time by sea. Forced to take shelter m a storm at Weymouth (Jan 1506), 
wiih^ ctitertamed by Henry VII at Windsor (Jan 1506) and negotiated 2 Trs 
hun designed to wm English support for his claims m Spam the Tr of 
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Windsor (Feb 1506) and the Malus Intercursus Tr (Apr 1506), the latter, as i 
name implies, showing how far Philip was prepared to sacrifice the Netherlan 
trading interests to England in support of his personal ambitions in Spain. He was 
backed in Spain by the anti-absolutist, anti- Aragonese high nobility; Ferdinand 
was forced to sign the Tr of ViUafavilla (June 1506), agreeing to Idave Castile an 
allow Philip to take over. None of these Trs had much effect, however, for PhihP 
d suddenly at Burgos, and Ferdinand resumed control. 

Philip n (21 May 1527-13 Sept 1598) K of Spain (Jan 1556). During his reign 
Spam entered her Golden Age as the greatest power in Europe and a centre of 
high artistic and hterary achievement. He inherited the Spanish peninsula (except 
for Portugal, which he conquered), the Netherlands, most of Italy, as well ^ 
Franche Comte, and a vast colonial emp. He failed in his attempts to invade 
England, dominate France, and stop the N Netherlands (Holland) from becom- 
ing mdependent ; but he contained the Ottoman Emp, and made Spain, Italy and 
S Netherlands (Belgium) safe for the counter-reformation; he also gave 
his possessions an advanced system of Gov, combining centralized absolutism 
and regional self-Gov. But what he attempted was unrealistic and far beyond his 
resources. He drained Castile of money and manpower, and when he d the 
economic and psychological seeds of Spanish decline were already germinatmg. 

Son of the Emp Charles v and lobelia of Portugal; ed in Spain by tutors 
who gave him a good grounding in history and pohtics, but left him weak at 
languages; from 1542 onwards he was Regent whenever his father left Spain; 
travelled, 1548-51, extensively in Italy, the Netherlands and Germany, thou^ 
without learning much about the people or their languages; m 1st (1543) his 
16-year-old cousin, Maria Manuela of Portugal (d 12 July 1545, 4 days after 
giving birth to Don carlos); m 2nd (1554) Q mary i of England (d 17 NoV 
1558); m 3rd (1560) Elizabeth of Valois, eld daughter of K henry ii of France 
and CATHERINE de MEDICI, a pohtical marriage resulting from the Tr of 
Cateau-Cambr6sis which turned into a love-match, producing 2 daughters of 
whom Phibp was very fond; Isabella Clara Eugenia and Catherina Micaela. 
Elizabeth d on 3 Oct 1568, and Philip m 4th (1570) Anna of Austria, the daughter 
of the Emp Maximilian II, his cousin (d 1580, leaving one survivor out of 5 
children: the future K philip hi). Philip inherited his share of Charles V’s 
legacy (the Emp Ferdinand i takmg the rest) m piece-meal fashion. He became 
K of Naples and D of Milan on the occasion of his marriage to Q Mary I of 
England; D of Burgundy (the Netherlands) when Charles V abdicated there on 
25 Oct 1555 ; and K of Spain (ie K of Castile, Leon and Navarra, with the Indies, 
and K of Aragon and Catalonia with Sardinia), and K of Sicily on Charles V’s 
abdication on 16 Jan 1556; then ruler of Franche Comt6 in Feb 1556. He re- 
mained in the Netherlands as ruler from Oct 1555 to Aug 1559, when he moved 
to Spam where he remained for the rest of his life He chose Madrid as his capital 
in 1561, and d at nearby El Escorial, bis favourite residence, which was a com- 
bination of a tomb for Charles V, a Hieronymitc monastery and a royal palace, 
t)ic building of which (1563-83) was his greatest pleasure. 

Hib character: In lonely eminence he ruled his vast emp, a truly working mon- 
arch, spendios long hours at lus desk, reU-eyed from reading and annotating 
a relentless deluge of documents. A small, aloof, austere, melancholy and 
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scholarly person, in dark clothes, with a scarcely audible voice, a disconcerting 
stare and an icy smile, he submitted himself without reserve to the iron com- 
mands of duty and kept his fechngs in a strait-jackct of composure, showmg not a 
hint of glee at the victory of Lepanlo, or of pam at the disaster of the armada, 
and bearing a long and painful illness (possibly diabetic gangrene) to an exemp- 
lary death without a murmur of complaint He was deeply religious, with a 
tender conscience which needed regular reassurance of rccutude, which his 
nunble-witted confessors were able to provide even in situations where he com- 
mitted crimes to the glory of God The arrest of his son, Don Carlos, the strang- 
ling of the Netherlands envoy, Montigny, the charge of heresy agamst tus 
Secretary, p^rez, before the inquisition, were breaches of morality, which, 
by theologians as resourceful as any machiavelli, were justified as means to 
dtvme ends m the raison d'itat of the Kdom of God A barrier of sensitiveness and 
suspinon inside him cut him off from his fellow human bemgs, with the exception 
of his 3rd wife and theu: daughters Long, loyal and distmguishcd service did not 
Mve Margaret of Austria, or alba, or Don john, or P6rcz, or farnesb from 
being thrown away hkc squeezed oranges when their usefulness had passed 
His rehgion' The ends Philip pursued were the defence of the lands he had 
inherited and if possible their extension, though he fought the Turks and perse- 
i^ted heretics, it would be an exaggeration to call him the secular champion of 
ihe Counter-Reformation He attacked Islam and Protestantism only m so far as 
mey were pohtical threats to the Spanish monarchy He refused the appeal of 
P? Pius Y for a crusade agrunst the Ottoman Emp at the tune of the Holy 
i-cague, in order not to antagonuw England or the German Prs he insisted that 
to suppress the revolt of the Netherlands he was fighting 
mbellion, not heresy, he spent the 1560s and ISTOs trymg to protect Prot England 
horn papal hostihty, he went to war against Pp Paul iv, and quarrelled with 
most subsequent Pps about foreign policy and the extent of papal power m 
No K m Europe - not even the Prot Prs - had such power over his Ch 
as he had m Spain For his relations with the papacy were cnss-crossed wth 
^biguitJes, Abroad, pohUcaUy-mmded Pps worked agamst his domination 
Italy and his ambitions m France, while rehgiously-mmded Pps had no 
PPort from him for their unpragmadc crusades against Turkey or England 
home, he needed papal permission to collect the clencal taxation which outdid 
. ^J^hues of the Indies, while, on the other hand, he fought a nimung battle 
anri over papal junsdlction in Spain, as well as m Milan, Naples 

. ^ j y While his delegates ensured that the council of trent came out 
^ gently against compromise with Protestantism, he allowed the rulings of 
that ^ effect m Spain only as and when he wanted, making sure 

o brought about no dimmution of the powers of the Crown, espeoaily 
ot J ^ appointment of Bps Though he pursued a pohey of ruthless persecution 
PUTM^ and Prots, he also contmued the dehberate pohey of regalismo 

by his predecessors smee Ferdinand and Isabella, The Spanish 
mstitut opjoyed his full support, partly because it was the only all-Spamsh 
consul ' t court whose powers were not hampered by the fueros, or 

nandn a ^ eights, of Aragon or the other non-Castihan provs Under Fer^ 
laquis t Archbp of Seville, and Inqmsitor-Gen from 1547-68, the 

1 on made short work of Spain's puny Prot movement as well as intel- 
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lectual deviationists in general. The Spanish Index was more severe than the 
papal one; and, to round off the intellectual apartheid., a decree of Nov 1559 
forbade Spaniards to study in foreign universities. At the same time, papal power 
in Spain was severely restricted. The Council of Castile, eg, decreed in Oct 1572 
that there was no appeal to courts outside Spam in ecclesiastical cases. The 
Carranza case illustrates the struggle between K and Pp. Bartolomc do Carranza, 
Archbp of Toledo and Primate of Spam, was arrested on 22 Aug 1559 on charges 
of heresy; despite papal bulls transferring the case to Rome, he was kept in a 
Spanish prison for 7 years. Even when the Pp succeeded in transferring the case 
to Rome (Dec 1566) Spanish ambassadors managed to delay a conclusion of the 
case until Apr 1576, when an ambiguous verdict was issued only a few weeks 
before Carranza’s death. 

His Government; With his emp, Philip inherited from Ferdinand and Isabella 
and Charles V the most advanced bureaucratic machinery in the world at that 
time. The 10 regions which constituted it - apart from Castile - were ruled by the 
viceroys of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Navarra, Sardinia, Naples, Sicily, 
New Spain (Mexico) and Peru, and the Gov-Gen of the Netherlands. These were 
supervised by a series of councils sitting in Madrid. Philip himself added to these 
by creating the Council of Italy to supervise Milan, Naples and Sicily, hitherto 
under the Council of Aragon. Above these councils in the pyramid of gov were 
1 or 2 specialized councils (eg the Council for Finance, the Council of the Inqui- 
sition) with, at the top, the Council of State which, however, never became a 
supreme policy-making cabinet, but remained a loose group of Grandees and 
ecclesiastics, favourites and im'nisters who gave Philip written opiruons (cwi- 
sultas) on matters when he asked for them. All these councils had secs who corre- 
sponded with Philip through his private secretary. They had admin, legislative and 
judicial powers, but they were much concerned with the last, and ground slowly 
through their gov work, operating as courts of law. Phibp alone knew everything 
and himself made pohey, consulting a shifting ad hoc inner circle of servants he 
distrusted least. These last tended to divide themselves into factions, in rivalry 
for the ear of the K, and his remunerative posts and privileges, and advocating 
rival policies. Such were the Alba and Eboli factions in the early part of the reign— 
hawks and doves over the Netherlands, doves and hawks over England. Trusting 
no one, preferring letters to interviews, taking more notice of confessors than 
ministers, promoting bureaucrats who were jurists or clerics with univ degrees in 
preference to the amateur sons of the high nobility, Philip waded methodically 
through the tide of paper, taking his time over the petty as well as the momen- 
tous. In Castile, the core of his empire, he was absolute, the Cortes (or Pari) 
having already been deprived of any power to control taxation or legislation. In 
the other provs, Aragon, Catalonia, Navarra etc, the Crown had never suc- 
ceeded in breaking the power of the Cortes mainly because it was hardly worth 
the trouble, so poor were they in wealth and manpower. It was Castile and her 
colonies which financed the rest of Philip’s emp, and there, unfortxmately for her 
future, he had the power and the machinery to nulk her at will. On the whole, it 
was a system of Gov which was at its best under Philip, but which already 
revealed fatal defects: procrastination and caution, conservatism and corruption, 
the indiscipline caused by the sale of oflSces, the latent conflict between his 
centralizing tendencies and his respect for fueros, the revolts caused by the 
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attempts at Castilianization and by the clamping on of the Counter-Reformation. 
To run it was well beyond the powers of such a glutton for Gov as Philip 11. it 
overwhelmed his subnormal successors 

Foreign affairs Phihp’s reign can be divided into 2 mam periods 1555-79 was 
a time of comparatively low revenues, when be was forced to make peace with 
France, maintam neutrality towards England, and concentrate his attention on 
the Med in order to contain the last thrusts of the Ottoman Turks and put down 
the Monscos’ revolt in Granada, and when his absolutist attempts to make the 
Netherlands pay their way sparked off the Revolt which outlasted his reign 
1580-98 saw a big mcrease m revenues, allowing him to indulge m more aggres- 
sive policies; a stalemate in the Turkish wars enablmg him to concentrate on the 
Atlantic and N Europe, a switch which resulted m the conquest of Portugal, the 
suppression of the Aragonese revolt, and grandiose schemes for the final solution 
of his problems m England, France and the Netherlands by a fully orchestrated 
complex of diplomatic, mihtary and naval aggression. 

1555-79 (a) Law revenues limited his activities dimng these years In spite of the 
fact that his income more ih^n doubled, his expenses continually added to the 
debt of some 20 milhon ducats which he inherited from Charles V , at his death he 
left a debt of over 100 milhon ducats. Only 1 1-20 % of his mcome came from the 
silver and other resources of the Indies, while about 20% came from the Ch, and 
the bulk was provided by savage taxation on the people of Castile All the other 
provs, whether in the Spamsh peninsula or m ItMy or the Netherlands, were a 
*lrain on Castilian resources, and Philip only succeeded m financmg his oper- 
ations by borrowmg from the bankers, 1st the Fuggers and then especially the 
Genoese, who also managed the international transfer of money among the 
Widespread theatres of Philip’s activity Thus, while the Indies revenue was not a 
proportion of his total income, the prospect of the next silver fleet enabled 
him to tide over present difficulties by borrowmg from the future Nevertheless, 
he went bankrupt twice m this penod (1557 and 1575), not rcpudiatmg all his 
debts, but converting them mto higher-interest, longer-term loans agam laymg 
Up trouble for his successors — for the deluge would ensue when the silver ceased 
to flow In the meantime, the Indies revenue m the 1560s was only about a 
quarter of what it would become m the 15803 , and his early foreign ventures 
Were modest m proportion (b) Peace with France came at last m the Tr of 
Gateau-Cambr&is (Apr 1559) after Phdip's moderately successful participation 
in ffie last of the habsburg-valois wars (1552-9) Though the French took 
Calais and kept Metz, Toul and Verdun, they abandoned their claims to Italy, 
^ving Spam supreme there (c) Neutrality towards England was forced on 
, f?~P> h^t by the paucity of his resources in comparison with his responsl- 
second by the hope that a friendly England would not aid his enemies m 
^ Netherlands and France, third by the danger that the elimination of Q 
lizabeth I might put mar y, q of scots on the English throne and thus turn 
^iu u sateUite of France, which, under the rule of her family, the Guises, 

P regarded as a dangerous rival Thus, m spite of Elizabeth’s non-RC Ch 
stopped Pp Pius IV from excommunicatmg her m 1561, and 
in s , ^ uxcommumcation move at the Council of Trent m 1563 Similarly, 
pj P’ of Elizabeth’s policy of givmg comfort to the Hugs, shelter to the Dutch 
ateers, and support to Hawkins’s 3 piratical mvasions of the Indies, Phihp 
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turned down the Eboli faction’s demand for war against England, did not invade 
England during the Revolt of the Northern Earls of 1569 or the Ridolfi plot of 
1571, did everything he could to prevent Pp Pius V from excommunicating 
Elizabeth in 1570, and resisted papal exhortations for an anti-British crusade 
until the political and economic situation required one. (d) The war withTurjcey 
was a defensive operation to protect Italy and Spain and the communications 
between them from attacks from the Sultan’s fleet and raids by his allies, the 
N African corsairs. A realistic statesman first and a Christian second, Phihp 
refused to indulge in any grandiose schemes, advocated strongly by Pp Pius V, 
for a crusade against the Infidel. As became clear in this period, the Med was far 
too big for Spain to conquer Turkey, or vice versa. In any case, there was no 
point in attacking Turkey without a large fleet, as Philip realized when he 
prematurely conquered the island of Djerba, off Tripoli, on 13 Mar 1560- only to 
surrender it to the Turkish fleet on 29 July 1560, after great loss of men and 
ships. Philip now organized the dockyards of Sicily, Naples and Catalonia into a 
vast ship-bmlding programme, which began to show results : eg when the Spanish 
fought off the Algerian siege of Oran (Apr-May 1563), and the huge Turkish 
enterprise against Malta (May-Nov 1565). The great Ottoman Emp sulaiman 
II d on 5/6 Sept 1566, but the next few years saw no Spanish aggression in the 
Med, for Alba was involved in the Netherlands from 1567 onwards, and Don 
John was putting down the revolt in Granada (1569-70). The Turks then con- 
quered Cyprus from Venice (July 1570-July 1571), and the crusading zeal of Pp 
Pius V managed to organize Venice and Spain into the Holy League (May 1571) 
guaranteeing an annual campaign against Turkey for the next 3 years. Both 
Venice and Spain were out for their own divergent ends - the former demanding a 
campaign in the E Med, the latter cautiously limiting itself to a holding operation 
in the centre and W - but the League held together long enough under Don John 
to destroy the Turkish fleet off Lepanto, W Greece, on 7 Oct 1571, killing its 
commander. All Pasha. It was a resoxmding victory, which greatly enhanced 
Christian self-confidence, but also, unfortunately, inflated Philip’s belief in him- 
self and Spanish confidence in him . Otherwise it changed little. The following 
year the Turks were able to put to sea with another great fleet. After the death 
of Pius V on 1 May 1572 the League crumbled, Venice signing a separate peace 
with Turkey (Mar 1573). The last engagement was the capture of Tunis (Oct 
1573) - another pointless operation like the conquest of Djerba, for again Spain 
could not hold it and soon surrendered to the Turks (13 Sept 1574), who had a 
fleet bigger than either had had at Lepanto. After this both Spain and Turkey 
withdrew from active operations against one another, both realizing that the 
conquest of the whole Med was beyond their means. There was peace till the 
1590s, maintained tacitly at first, and then by the truces of 1578, 1580, 1581 and 
later, (e) The Moriscos' revolt in Granada was one result of the wars with Turkey 
and Algiers, for Moors and Spaniards, once capable of living peacefully along- 
side each other, now became mortal enemies. Philip decided to turn the Moors 
into Spanish RCs by force, and his decree of Jan 1567 rendered illegal their 
language, customs and whole way of life. Aided by Alters, the Moriscos revolted 
on 24 Dec 1568, and it took Don John 2 years to repress them. By a decree of 
Oct 1570, all the Moriscos were deported in chains from Granada and scattered 
over the rest of Spain - a desperate measure which improved security along the 
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Granada coast, but which simply spread the Monsco problem over a wider area 
(f) The Revolt of the Netherlands had its origins m Phihp’s financial difficulties 
and religious convictions In order, first, to collect more revenue m the Nether- 
lands so that these rich provs would cease to be a dram on Spanish resources , and, 
second, to stiffen the RC Ch there so that it would combat the spread of heresy 
more effectively, he began to install the machinery of centralized absolutism, 
locatmg the levers of power m Madnd, and hurting the pnde of the native 
nobility, infnngmg on the privileges of the provs and cities, harmmg the 
prosperity of the busmess classes, starvmg the workers, scandalizing the RC 
supporters of humanism, stimng the Calvinists mto fanatical outbreaks of 
iconoclasm, and producmg a deep and complex - and eventually successful - 
revolt, which was an exhaustmg dram on Castihan manpower and treasure for 
the rest of Philip’s reign and beyond. 

1580-98 (a) The influx of silver mto Spam rose to 4 times what it had been m the 
1st decades of the reign, as Castde basked m the prosperity of the Atlantic trade, 
which broke records from 1562 onwards, and as dcvelopmg techmques allowed 
the full exploitation of the silver mmes (eg at Potosl, Peru, discovered m 1545, 
mid at Zacatecas, Mexico, discovered m 1548) This seemmgly limitless flow of 
wealth, which was magnified by the elastic credit offered by the bankers, fatally 
inflated the ego of Phflip and the Spanish, already deluded by visions of grandeur 
aroused by the dechne of Turkey and the weakness of France Phihp’s ambitions 
increased as he turned away from the Med to the Atlantic and N Europe as the 
mmn sphere of his activity (b) The Turkish staleimte made this reorientation 
possible Spam and Turkey ceased to attack each other, and there was peace from 
1574 to the 1590s (c) The conquest of Portugal was the 1st move in the new direc- 
tion, and It was handled by a new and aggressive chief minister, for Card oran- 
''elle now replaced Pferez, who went mto exile and disgrace The Kdom of 
Portugal — the only part of the Spanish peninsula not under Phihp’s rule — began 
to be available to him on the death of the young K Sebastian on 4 Aug 1578 at 
the battle of Alcdzarquivir in Morocco, where the headstrong monarch had led a 
motley, lU-pIanned crusade Since his heir, his epileptic great-uncle. Card Henry, 
did not have long to live, Philip began to prepare the diplomatic and mihtary 
firound for a takeover There were several claimants to the throne, but Philip, 
whose mother Isabella was the eldest daughter of K Manoel I (1495-1521), was 
e strongest. He was opposed by Dom Antomo, prior of Crato and illegitimate 
son of Card Henry’s brother On Card Henry’s death on 31 Jan 1580, Portugal 
'hvided and leaderless, the towns in the Cortes supporting Dom Antonio, 
while most of the nobdity had eithpr been killed at Alcdzarquivir or been bribed 
y Phihp Alba was recalled from retirement, and he marched on Lisbon in 
1580, supported by Santa Cruz and his fleet, which sailed mto the mouth of 
^ Tagus Lisbon surrendered on 25 Aug 1580, the Cortes of Thomar recognized 
hihp as K on 15 Apr 1581, while he m turn respected all ihea fueros Dom 
^tonio was defeated by Santa Cruz as he and a French squadron attempted to 
un Azores a base for a counter-attack (1582-3) With Portugal, Philip 

All whole Spanish peninsula, and gained a million neiv subjects, a long 

^^^witic coastline, a strong fleet, and a commercial emp stretching from Brazd 
^oss to Goa and the E Indies (d) The revolt of Aragon also enabled him to 
prove his position m the peninsula, though to a very small degree Aragon ivas 
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a separate Kdom from Castile, consisting of the provs of Aragon, Cataloni^ 
Valencia and others. The revolt occurred only in the prov of Aragon, and it 
typically received no support from the others. In Aragon the nobility resented the 
gentle attempts of Philip to reduce their fueros (their separate constitution^ 
privileges) and to subordinate the prov to the centralized absolutism of Madri . 
Like the Netherlands before them, they feared the loss of their identity in a 
policy of wholesale Castilianization. Moreover, they especially objected to the 
attempts of Madrid to reduce their still-medieval powers over their vassals. Thus, 
when Philip, breaking tradition, appointed a non-Aragonese Viceroy in 1590, 
they flung their fueros in his face. TTiis protest liappcncd to coincide with the 
disgrace and flight of Philip’s Sec, Antonio Perez, who crossed the border to 
seek the protection of Aragon’s separate courts of justice. Philip’s attempts to 
reclaim P6rez sparked off riots in Zaragoza, where urban mobs led by rebel 
nobles twice rescued him (May and Sept 1591). In Nov 1591, Philip ordered the 
Castilian army into Aragon, and soon put down the aristocratic constitutionalism 
of the obstreperous nobility, who lacked the 2 supports which successful rebellion 
required at that time: mass support based on rehgious fervour, and foreign help. 
Philip was now in a position to destroy the independence of Aragon, and incor- 
porate it into the Castilian system of Gov; but, strange as it may seem in the 
light of later moves towards centralized absolutism, be faithfully and typically 
kept his promise to maintain the Aragonese fuerosy making only minor chang^ 
in his hour of triumph, (e) The Netherlands, England and France moved up in 
this period into top place in Philip’s programme, though he vacillated greatly 
over the relative importance he attached to them. In view of the complex inter- 
play of all the factors in an ever-changing scene, it is not surprising that be made 
important errors m his appreciation of the situation and got his priorities wrong. 
In the 1st phase, the emphasis was on the Revolt of the Netherlands, where 
Famese became Gov-Gen in Oct 1578 and gradually reconquered the S provs, 
Antwerp falling at last on 17 Aug 1585. Farnese was then in a position to fall on 
Holland and Zeeland in the N ; but, in the 2nd phase, the whole situation was 
changed by the death of the D of Aiyou on 10 June 1584, which made the Hug, 
Henry of Navarre, heir to the throne of France. Thenceforth Philip regarded the 
Guise family, not as dangerous rivals, but as weak allies who needed his support, 
both as the leaders of the Cath League in France, and in the person of Mary, 
Q of Scots in England. Philip signed the Tr of Joinvdle with the French League 
in Dec 1584, promising 50,000 escudos a month to keep the 8th of the french 
WARS OF RELIGION going (le the war of the 3 Hennes, 1585-9), Phih'p regarding 
the Card de Bourbon as heir to the French throne. At the same time, the friction 
with England turned into open hostility as Elizabeth I signed the Tr of Nonsuch 
in Aug 1585, and openly sent an expedition under Leicester to aid the Dutch. 
Philip now decided that by defeating England he could both safeguard his 
Atlantic emp and subdue the Dutch and the Hugs. He despaired the armada 
against England in 1588, using the League to hold Paris and prevent K henry 
HI from coming to Elizabeth’s aid, and ordering the reluctant Famese to turn his 
back on Holland and 2^1and and prepare to invade England. The 3rd, and last 
phase stems from the defeat of the Armada fJuly 1588) and the assassination of 
K Henry in (2 Aug 1589) which made Navarre K henry iv of France. Philip 
now succumbed to the temptations of open imperialism, and concentrated on the 
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task of securing the Fre nch throne for his daughter, Isabella Clara Eugenia, the 
granddaughter of K Henry n and Catherine de Medicn With an army pinned 
down in Spam by the revolt of Aragon (1591-2), he agam ordered Famese to 
withdraw his troops from the Dutch front-hne, where Maurice of Nassau 
with English and French help was reconquenng the rniddle provs of the S 
Netherlands. Famese mvaded France and rescued Pans from Henry IV's siege 
m Sept 1590, and then Rouen, Normandy, m Apr 1592. Spanish troops landed m 
Bnttany m Oct 1590; others mvaded Languedoc in Mar 1591, but Phihp’s 
aggressions only aroused French patnotism, and he could not compete with the 
popular and legitimate heir, especially when Henry turned RC on 25 July 1593 
Once more m P hili p’s mmd, worldly ambition triumphed over religious faith as 
he tned to prevent Pp Clement VTTT from gwmg Henry absolution, on the 
ground that his conversion was not genume The Pp absolved Henry, however, 
on 17 Sept 1595. The same year, Henry IV, the Dutch, and the English declared 
war on Spam Inside France, the League began to crack as the leader, Mayenne, 
submitted to Henry m Oct 1595 England, having made a disastrous attempt to 
take Lisbon and start a Portuguese war of hberation (Apr— June 1589, see 
drake), then sent 2 expeditions to help Henry IV m Bnttany and Normandy 
m 1590 and 1591, earned on a senes of attacks on Spam’s Atlantic shippmg, 
and made a damagmg raid on m 1596 For his part, Phihp sent 2 more 
Armadas to aid the Tnih m their rebelhon against England, but both were dnven 
back by storms (1596, 1597) He was now greatly overextended. On 29 Nov 1596 
he went bankrupt for the 3rd time, and then conceded defeat m France by signing 
the Tr of Vervms (May 1598) The other 2 wars contmued unsuccessfully into 
the new reign, the En^h untd 1604, the Dutch until 1609 It is not so much 
that Phihp had misjudged his pnonbes as that he had grossly over-esbmated the 
resources of Casble, and set her targets which she was mcapable of achievmg 
And the tragedy was that her heroic efforts to do so left her, already m 1598, 
embarked on her long, slow dechne 

m (14 Apr 1578-31 Mar 1621) K of Spam (1598) who presided over the 
Msmnmgs of the decline of Spain, leaving Gov to Favourites who enriched 
^nselves at Spam’s expense. 

Son of K PHILIP II and his 4th Q consort, Anna of Austria; m (1599) Archdss 
Margaret of Austria, sister of the future Emp Ferdinand ii (d m childbirth, 
loll) Short, fat, red-haired and Habsburg-jawed, he suffered from poor health 
^ apathy and, concentratmg on hunUng, bull-fights, feastmg and piety, he was 
, ^ to rule, takmg up to 6 months to reply to a coiuulta Reversmg the whole 

^d of C16, he handed over central control to Favountes (yalldos), and allowed 
Wwer to decenbahzc mto the hands of the Grandees, setting precedents which 
^ followed throughout C17 His 2 Favourites were the D de lerma (m 
wer 1598-1618) and his son, the D de Uceda, who ousted him (1618-21) 
foreign affairs he conbnued to act as if Spam were the leading power of 
walt^ ~ ^ illusion created by the divisions of her enemies — and like a sleep- 
ier tned to foUow the ambitious pohaes of Phihp U. not so much expan- 
^ maintainmg the existing situaUon by active diplomacy and periodic 
m Widely scattered parts of Europe The Spanish financial crisis forced 
rely mainly on the former. With England, after an unsuccessful Armada 
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invasion (1601) and landing in Kinsale, Ireland (1602), he allowed economic 
reabties and ArchD Albert of the Netherlands to persuade him to make peace 
with K JAMES I by the Tr of London (Aug 1604). Similarly in the Netherlands 
(Belgium), after initial fighting (1600-4) when Maurice and the Dutch invaded 
and were stopped at Nieuwpoort (2 July 1600), and when Spinola resumed the 
offensive for Spain by retaking Ostende (20 Sept 1604), and invading Frisia, the 
big fall in silver shipments (1604-5), leading to a royal bankruptcy (1607), made 
peace imperative, and Albert and oldenbarnevelt negotiated the 12-year 
Truce (Apr 1609). With France - temporarily and untypically pro-Spanish after 
the assassination of K henry iv (14 May 1610) had put power into the hands of 
the Q-Mother, marie de medici - Spain signed the Tr of Fontainebleau (Apr 
1611) for the double marriage of K louis xiii to the Spanish Infanta known as 
Anne of Austna, and her brother, the future K philip iv, to Louis’ sister, 
Elizabeth of Bourbon. The marriages were celebrated in 1615. In Italy (1613-17), 
Spam fought Charles Emmanuel I, D of Savoy, who had seized Monferrato from 
Mantua, eventually making him give it back (Tr of Pavia, Oct 1617). Spanish 
representatives such eis the Gov of MUan, the Viceroy of Naples and the am- 
bassador to Venice, seem to have run their own foreign policy without much 
oversight from Matod. The Gov of Milan fortified the Valtelline, recognizing its 
importance as part of the ‘Spanish Road’; but this offended Venice wNch 
backed Savoy and France. The 3 Spanish representatives are said to have hatched 
the ‘Conspiracy of Vemce’ for the overthrow of the Republic (1618), but the 
truth about this mysterious episode has never been fully established. In Germany 
the Spanish ambassadors were similarly active, forming a powerful ‘Spanish 
party’ at the Court of the Emps rudolf ii and Matthias, urgmg these reluc- 
tant rulers to eliminate the Prots in their States, and generally heightening the 
tensions which led to the thirty years war (1618-48). It was the Spanish 
ambassador, the Count of Ofiate, who dominated the negotiations leading up to 
the Tr called after him (June and July 1617) which named the crusading ab- 
solutist, Ferdinand of Styna, as the next Emp (Ferdinand ii). By 1618 the 
comparatively peaceful Lerma had been replaced by a more aggressive Gov, and 
on the outbre^ of the Thirty Years War Spain occupied the Valtelhne (July 
1620) and the Rhine Palatinate (Sept 1620) — both to keep the ‘Spanish Road’ 
open - and also sent money and troops to aid the Emp at the battle of the White 
Mountain (8 Nov 1620). Thus when Philip HI d his country’s long death agonies 
had just begun. 

Home affairs were dominated by the expulsion of the Moriscos and the 
economic crisis. The expulsion of the Moriscos, decided upon m Apr 1609, was a 
psychological compensation for the exactly contemporary Truce with the Dutch. 
These Moors, theoretically converted to Chnstiamty, steadfastly refused full 
cultural integration with the Spanish; the hidalgos despised them for being non- 
Spanish and non-Christian, but most of all for being non-noble; while the masses 
envied them their enterpnse and industry. They were especially a problem in 
Valencia and Aragon, where they were fast-growing minorities: 33% and 20% 
of the population, respectively. Between 1609 and 1614 about 275,000 from 
Spam as a whole were shepherded to the ports and shipped to Africa, a harsh 
solution, motivated mainly by religious fervour, but organized with a bureau- 
cratic efficiency no other State could match at that time. The extent of the 
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economic damage caused by the expulsion is still disputed by histonans, but 
there IS no doubt that with her population in declme this was a loss of manpcwer 
that Spam could ill afford. Moreover, it was a heavy blow.to the urban midche 
classes, many of whom had lent money to the Moriscos, or to the nob e an 
lords of the Monscos, who now defaulted, having lost them vassals It was o a 
blow to the mcome of the inquisition m Valencia and Aragon, leaving 
with few heretics to persecute and fine In addition, the expulsion represented a 
significant mterference by Castile m the mtemal affairs of these penphe 
The K also mtervened m Cataloma, aimmg at curbing the pnvate warfare ot lU 
bngand-hke nobihty and at raising more revenues from its prospering towns o , 
but this was only a tentative invasion of the rights of a very sensitive prov was 
left to PHILIP IV and olivares to risk the full confrontation The economic 
crisis was thus forcing CasUle to take desperate measures Its causes and cutm 
were endlessly debated by perceptive econontuc experts (the arbitristas'). but wim 
no practical effect on a monarchy paralysed by personal and stnirtural w^- 
nesses, and mcapable of applying other than short-term remedies of espera on 
which only made the situation worse The K and his 
extravagant His favounte, Lerma, cynicaUy ennched f and h« relatn^ 
and fnends out of pubUc resources, partly as a means of buildmg a faction and 
staying in power Lacking the courage, and outside Castile the ^nsti u 
nght to mcrease taxation, the Gov could only supplement its d 
by recurring bankruptcies and periodic debasements, when the 
flooded with cheap copper comage (yeUdn) Their occasional lurchw ba^ into 
monetary punty only mcreased busmess chaos. The replacement ot ^ 

Uccda failed to appease the demons of economic recession* an w en e 
Phflip left an empire m decay and a people without hope 

Philip IV (8 Apr 1605-17 Sept 1665) K of Spam (1621), who handed over 
to Favountes, and hastened the declme of Spain by committmg her abroad 
to tasks beyond her strength, and at home to comage mampuiation and otiiM 
fatal financial devices to pay for them He failed to reconquer Hollan , w c 
was contmumg the revolt of the Netherlands, showed no profit m tfie 
thirty years war, lost a long war agamst the France of richelieu and 
mazarin, had some success with the revolt of catalonia, but none wm 
, the revolt of Portugal, and left his throne to his only legitimate son, tne 
childless physical wreck, CHARLES II 

Eld son of K Philip hi and his Q consort Margaret of Austria, rn 1st (.luiaj 
Isabel of Bourbon, daughter of K henry iv of France (d 6 Oct 1^, and her 
son, Baltasar Carlos, d 9 Oct 1646), m 2nd (1649) Mana Anna^anana) of 
Austna, daughter of Emp Ferdinand hi, her son becommg K Carles IL in 
addition he had numerous mistresses (mainly actresses selected for^ by a 
network of agents) by whom he bad at least 30 bastards, only one - Don Jotoi 
JosS of Austna, son of the sweet-voiccd Marla Calderdn - receiwng ° 
recogmtion Thanks to the work of Veldzquez, his features and mose ot M 
family and Court are well known He swung between seasons of ^ual de- 
bauchery and bouts of rebgious remorse, while m between he preferred the 
company of wnters, artists and horses to the drudgery of Gov Consequently, 
ho left pohUcs Ist to olivares (1621-43), then to hard (1643-61) and finally 
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(1661 Count of Castrillo and the D of Medina de Jas Torres 

abbi Sor Maria, the mystical 

hfiTet in Julv^?v?rf . I Ij^aculate Conception at Agreda. Aragon, whom 
his lelherv wifthe who advised him by letter for the rest of his life. Thinking 
Heaven to make him pam s collapse, he asked her to intercede with 

name onJv Sfchier.ffltf ’ He was thus chastised - to 

and the bankruptcy of its Gw- bv 

pendence to Holland* hv th^ t ^ A7r^ of Munster (Jan 1648), granting inde- 
Pyrenees (Nov iSS’ Westphalia (Oct 1648) and the Tr of the 

officially recognized fTr nf T France; by the loss of Portugal, 

total -on after his death; and by the 

,rSdmwnSSL?i^eriteLi7^ ^ of Spain (1700), who suc- 

War of the Spamsh Succession 7 ^ challenge of the Habsburgs in the 

Isabella FarneaTs Led^ ™ 

At home he strengthened the 

regained provs in Italy which had h ^ stimulated the economy; abroad he 

“<i »- 'Vife. Marie Aane 

(d 1714. leaving 2 “cSln ^ 

Spam); m 2nd (1714 bv nrnw*» Tco^i » ^ ^ od K Ferdinand vi of 

son of Ranuccio H. D of p22iS bv wif Odoardo. tho eld 

KcHAaLHS„.)aniDon^shtd iTulfl76« 

showed many sig^ V4oro^ ®?H f ■oheritance (1702-13/14) - he 

marriage he declined into a deoressed ^^^®ous leadership; but after his 2nd 
iron-willed wife by sexual appetites out nf th totally enslaved to his 

generally inclining to lassitude reheio-iitv i ^ o^^bnary even in a Bourbon, and 
a time, in a fit of comciSiitSntV^ u“’ and insanity. For 

Luis I; but the latter soon d of smallpox’ and^Ph^l*^^K^.^^^^ ^ favour of 

bilities (Aug 1724), ^ Bbihp had to resume his responsi- 

ha? lI?emS by ae*ru“o?|“S''?“ ®““ 1 ®sf“Ily defended the throne he 
person of the ArchD Charles flater p against the Habsburg claim in the 
by prov rebellions m cSSoSl”^"^'’ •’“ked 
British navy, but Philip had a^oweilil Fmnnh supplied by the 

people of Castile. EventuX he prevXd^n t£ ^ 
dependencies elsewhere. By the Trs of Utrecht 

kept Spain and the colonies, but r^ounS She i’MP 

Netherlands (Belgium), Milan Naoles and <?arrU • + a ^brone and ceded the 
^d .Minorca anrGibXX; BritimXSXm ° - Savoy; 

importing slaves into the Spanish colo’m'es) and monopoly of 

to send one ship a year to trade with Spanish America! 

Spam a great opportunity to climb out of her C17 deni; ‘ settlement gave 
nutments abroad, and increasing her resomSs aTtomf ^ 
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responsibilities by tnmming away those Continental possessions which had thus 
far given her such a false idea of her own strength, and seduced her into religious 
and political ambitions which were not m her interests Second, it increased the 
monarchy’s resources by enablmg it to eliminate the constitutional liberties 
(Jueros) of the rebel provs Aragon and Valencia were given new forms of Gov 
m 1707, Majorca in 1715, and Catalonia in 1716 (by the new constitution, the 
Nueva Planta) These changes left only Navarra and the Basque provs stiU in 
possession of their fueros, and enabled the Crown to incorporate the rest mto the 
Castilian admm system, increase its revenue by more rational taxation methods, 
stimulate the economy by reducmg mtemal customs banners, and loosen the 
archaic gnp of the counter-reformation on mtellectual life by founding 
such institutions as the Academy of Language, the National Library and the 
Royal Academy of History Philip and his ministers grasped this opportumty 
at home, but fnttered it away abroad 

At home, 1700-14, Spam was effectively ruled from a distance by Louis XIV 
through ministers sent from France, eg Jean Jacques Amelot, the French am- 
t®ssador, and Jean Henn Louis Orry, a financial specialist Backed by Philip’s 
sensible 1st Q, and opposed by the usual forces of resistance ~ the nobles, the Ch 
and the provs - these ministers submitted Spam to healthy doses of what col- 
bbrt had done for France the reform of the admm system, the stimulation of 
the economy, and mcrease in the revenues After 1714, when Isabella Famese 
took control, the ministers she brought m contmued this trend towards cen- 
tr^ized ABSOLUTISM From 1716 to 1719 Giuho Alberoni governed Spam as the 
Q s confidant, though he lacked a state office The son of a gardener m Piacenza 
who rose to be a Card (1717), he extended the power of the Crown by reducing the 
role of the slow and routine-bound Councils, he used this power to reform the 
Treasury, rationah'ze taxation, reduce waste and peculation, build an army, a war 
fleet and a merchant fleet, attract foreign artisans, and m other mercantilist ways 
Simulate trade and mdustry, both m Spam and the colonies From 1719 to 1726 
Rn Juan Guillermo Ripperdd occupied a similar position and followed similar 
Whcies. A Prot colonel from Holland who became a Cath and a Grandee, he was 
mn of new plans for economic growth, but lost his post before much could be 
“One From 1726 to 1736 Don Jos6 Patiflo took charge after a long and valuable 
eareer as Intendente m several provs, where he was mainly concerned with naval 
admin Appointed Sec of the Navy and the Indies, then also of the Treasury, he 
was chiefly responsible for produemg the revenue, the ships and the troops 
^uircd by the Q’s adventurous foreign policy From 1738 to 1743 Don Jos6 del 
^Pillo and (1743-54) Zen6n de Somodevilla,-Marqu6s de la Ensenada, con- 
'ak cflibrts at admm reform, economic revival and rearmament 
Ital Spam’s mam fields of activity were Italy and the American colonies. 
^ ^me an obsession of the Spanish Crown. Even after the Utrecht settle- 
rgf and Austna remained technically at war until 1720, because Philip 

to acknowledge his Italian losses to Charles VI, and the latter still 
t^®^ “flier the Spanish throne In addition, Phihp also asserted his claun 
•jjjg ® throne of France, where the child-K louis xv was not expected to survive 
Win towards war m Italy, though, was the determmaUon of the Q to 

ph*! of Panna-Piacenza and Tuscany for her sons, Don Carlos and 

““P The war of 1717-20 formed part of Alberom’s aggressive designs and 
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began with the Spanish invasion of Sardinia (Aug 1717) and Sicily (July 1718). 
France, Britain and Holland in their Triple Alliance of Jan 1717, however, were 
determined to preserve peace and the Utrecht settlement. Without declaring war> 
the British fleet destroyed the new Spanish squadron off Cape Passaro, Sicily 
(31 July/ll Aug 1718); while Austria joined the aUiance, making it Quadruple 
(July/Aug 1718); and French armies invaded Spain at both ends of the Pyrenes 
(1719-20). This was too much for Spain. Alberoni fell in Dec 1719, and Philip 
made peace, accepting the terms of the Quadruple Alliance (Jan 1720), He gave 
Sardinia back to Savoy, and renounced his claim to Sicily; but Don Carlos and 
Don Philip were promised the succession to Parma-Piacenza and Tuscany, 
respectively, where the ruling families (Farnese and Medici) were nearing extinc- 
tion. Under Ripperdd, 1719-26, Spain despaired of Franco-British aid for the Q s 
ambitions in Italy, and temporarily adopted the opposite policy of an alliance 
with Austria. The 1st Tr of Vienna (Apr 1725) was a minor diplomatic revolution 
which threw Britain, France and their many satellites into a counter-alliance - 
the Tr of Hanover (Aug/Sept 1725). War seemed imminent, but Austria proved 
not prepared to fight for Spanish interests, and Spain soon reverted to her old 
allies. Under Patino (1721-36), Spain signed the Tr of Seville (Oct/Nov 1729) 
with France and Britain, settling commercial and other grievances, and agreeing 
that Don Carlos should become the D of Parma on the death of the last Famese, 

' D Antomo. When this occurred in Jan 1731, Britain and France negotiated the 
2nd Tr of Vienna with Austria, then Holland and Spain (Mar-July 1731) whereby, 
among other agreements, Austria allowed Spanish troops into Parma, Piacenza 
and Tuscany. Don Carlos formally took up his duties as D of Parma in Oct 1732, 
and the 1st of Isabella Famese’s ambitions was realized. She achieved the 2nd in 
the WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION (1733-5/8) by an act of opportunist 
aggression. Joining France in the Tr of the Escorial (1st Family Compact, Nov 
1733), Spain conquered Naples, where Don Carlos entered in tnumph on 10 May 
1734. By the Tr of Vienna which ended the war (Nov 1738) Don Carlos gave up 
his claims to Parma, Piacenza and Tuscany, and received Naples and Sicily in 
return, becoming K Charles m of the Two Sicilies. 

America became more and more of a problem as aggressive British merchants 
did all m their power to turn the trading concessions of the Tr of Utrecht (the 
asiento and the navio de permisd) into a wholesale economic invasion of the 
Spanish emp. Under CampiUo (1736—43) and Ensenada (1743—54) — though the 
Italian ambitions of the Q still dominated foreign policy — America gradually 
gained more attention as British merchants bent the law as far as sheer piracy, 
and Spanish officials retaliatedjn ways which reminded the British public of the 
INQUISITION. The Anglo-Spanish War of Jenkins’ Ear (which public opinion 
forced the British PM, walpole, to declare on 19/30 Oct 1739) quickly evolved 
into the European war of the Austrian succession (1740-48), which 
began on the death of the Erap Charles VI. Urged on by the Q, for whom peace- 
time was an unnatural waste of life, Phdip entered a claim to the Austrian 
monarchy, since Charles VI had left no male heir. Before long Spam and France 
renewed their alliance by the Tr of Fontainebleau (2nd Family Compact, Oct 
1743) and Franco-Spanish troops with naval support made a double thrust at 
Austnan positions in central and N Italy, striking N from Naples and S from 
Piedmont; though co-operating badly together. By the Tr of Aix-Ia-Chapelle 
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(Oct 1748) Don Philip at last received a principality to rule, gaming Parma and 
Piacenza as well as Guastalla from Austria His mother had succeeded in her 
aims, but she was no longer m command of the Spanish foreign office After 
Philip d, Spam’s rulers wisely abandoned Italian ambitions, and concentrated 
instead on the struggle for the colonial empire 


Pitt, William, the Elder (15 Nov 1708-11 May 1778) Great statesman under 
aEORQE n and georob iu of Great Bntam, who, begmmng m the opposition 
to WALPOLE and pelham, forced his way into supreme office m the teeth of 
George IPs hostihty (1756-61). Ahead of his time, he could visualize Bntam as 
the centre of a world network of colomeS and trading relations, and with his 
global war effort he brought Bntam victonously through the seven years war 
(1756-63) and the consequent foundmg of the 1st Bntish Emp During the 1st 
*l®-nde of George Hi’s reign, Pitt made a big contnbution to the chrome m- 
stabllity of Gov his incapacitating bouts of illness preventing him from bemg an 
effective PM over his own disastrous admin (1766-8), and his megalomama 
preventing anyone else from doing so until north established himself as PM 
(1770-82) By temperament and behef a typical Country politician, he lacked the 
pragmatism necessary for Gov m C18 conditions He was against corruption and 
P^rty Gov, he opposed the attack on wjlkes by a Pari influenced by the Court, 
he propos^ Pari reform, and over the war of American independence 
he favoured conciliation, but not withdrawal 
Younger son of Robert Pitt, Tory MP for Old Sarum, Wilts (and son of the 
Thomas ‘Diamond’ Pitt, a neb, self-made India merchant) and his wife, 
~dy Harriet Vilhers, daughter of Vt Grandison, ed at Eton (1718-26), Tnmty, 
'^ord (1727), and the Umv of Utrecht, Holland (1728), m (1754) Hester Gren- 
youngest sister of Earl Temple and George oren ville a very successful 
®^^^r28e As an impecumous younger son, Pitt began his career in the army, 
ODtaining a cometcy in Cobham’s Horse (1731), a dragoon regiment com- 
^nded by Vt Cobham, the very nch uncle of Pitt’s school friend, George 
J-yitelton. He was chosen MP for Old Sarum, Wilts (a family borough) m 1735 
1741, for Seaford, Sussex, 1747 and Aldborough, Yorks. 1754 (both nbw- 
astle’s boroughs), for Okehampton, Devon, 1756 (m the Lyttelton mterest), 
XT A 7757 (backed by the corporation) 

art George n he first made his mark m the opposition to the Walpole 
anrt L! ^^721-42) m company with the followers of Vt Cobham George Lyttelton 
Ws cousins, the Grenville brothers Richard Gater 1st Earl Temple). George 
James Known as Cobham’s Cubs or the Boy Patnots, these young men 
Pull The older generation of Walpole’s enemies led by carteret and 
Torv"K^’ ''TT'T diay appealed to the prejudices and pnnaples of the Country and 
alsn I .'"^Tienchers with policies based on the ideas of bolinobroke They 
ap with the Leicester House faction, led by Frederick, Pr of Wales, 
(gjj Groom of the Bedchamber at £400 a year Pitt became (1737-45) Pitt was a 
■Bond’ .’^“uaanding figure with a Roman nose, an ‘eye that would cut a 

'as Shelburne put it), stagey behaviour, and an organ-like voice which 
relatm overflowed outside Though he was maladroit m personal 

unennvM AifficuU to make friends with, his platform performanew were 

““"luaiicd m their day for their ability to raise mundane matters to the level of 
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had been made to Pitt, but he haughtily refused to serve with Newcastle, and 
imperiously insisted on being m charge, with direct access to the K 
The Devonshire-Pitt admin (1756-7) contained Pitt as Sec of State (S) (Dec 1756) 
He had ‘stormed the Closet’ , and he immediately began to issue the orders which 
would galvanize Bntam’s war preparations ‘I am sure I can save this country, 
and nobody else can,’ he told Devonshire, but no Gov could survive based only 
on backbench idealism, and lackmg the co-operation of the K and the pragmatism 
of the chief pohtical group, the Old Corps of whigs The K dismissed Pitt on 
6 Apr 1757, but it took nearly 3 months of negotiation before he eventually 
accepted the only workable solution. 

The Newcastle-Pitt admm (1757-61) provided the broad-based stabihty needed 
to wm the war Pitt ran the war, while Newcastle managed Pari Newcastle saw 
the revenue bills through both Houses, Pitt put the money to the most effective 
use As Sec of State (S) from June 1757 he reached the peak of his greatne^ 
Though he did much of his work m the sick-room, his warlike spint animated the 
whole nation. Seeing the war as a world-wide system of mterconnected battle 
fronts, he abandoned his former hostility to Continental warfare He at l^t 
appreciated that the subsidies paid to Prussia and the remforcements sent to the 
Army of Observation were not simply measures to protect Hanover, by pmnmg 
down French armies, they also reduced the pressure on Britain and the colom^ 
And in addition to these arrangements ‘to wm Canada on the banks of e 
Elbe’, as he put it, he issued clear, detailed, aggressive plans for global strate^ 
He reorganize the navy and set m tram a huge building programme He defeatw 
the French fleets, or blockaded them m harbour, and he made seaborne attacks 
on French coastal stations to prevent them from mvadmg Bntam or remforcmg 
their colomes He put into force his scheme for raismg a militia in the En^isn 
counUes, and he raised 2 regiments of infantry from the Highland cbns who Imd 
not long before taken part m the ‘fortyfive’ rebellion At the saine time his 
strategy embraced Canada, the W Indies, W Afnca, India and the Phihppines, 
uud for It he was ready to look beyond senionty of service and promote young 
wmmanders of ability His schemes rose to a crescendo of success m 1759 and 
1760, but they were cut short by the death of George n (25 Oct 1760) and the 
®®®S5ion of a new K and the appomtraent of a new Gov 
George m was determined to abandon the policies and politicians of his mueb- 
Mted grandfather, and so he gave his favounte, Bute, m effect, supreme oflicc 
Under the Bute admin (1761-3), Pitt wished to anucipate Spam’s expected entry 
into the war on the side of France by dcclanng war on her, but the K refused and 
«tt resigned (5 Oct 1761) and went into opposition When the 
i^es were debated m Dec 1762, Pitt attacked them without mercy He had txwn 
friought too ill to take part, but he thcamcally appeared at the last moment, 
dressed m black velvet and wrapped m flannel, with big boots and thick gloves, 
«^mg on a crutch, he was helped to his place by fnends He spoke for 3 hours 
^ minutes, blaming the Gov for being too generous to the enemy. 
naik too many sugar islands and too many concessions in the Canadian fisheries, 
to cripple France so thoroughly that she would never again 
^'cr and endanger Britain After Bute was dnven from oflice, Pitt s al^f and 
Prickly behaviour, as well as his physical and mental inapaaty, forced the K 
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to accept 2 Govs m succession under leaders - Grenville and rocjcingham ^ 
he strongly objected to. 

Under the Grenville admin (1763-5) the chief political issue was the Wilk^ 
affair; and Pitt spent his time either criticizing the PM - his brother-in-law aw 
life-long ally - or waiting m the wings in the country for a summons from the K. 
Typically, Pitt castigated Wilkes and his methods, but spoke strongly in support 
of his freedom from arrest as an MP, and in favour of the liberty of the press 
from Gov interference. Moreover, it was Pitt’s ally and relative, Earl Temple, who 
was Wilkes’s chief patron; and Chief Justice Pratt, the chief lawyer in Pitt s 
circle, who upheld Wilkes’s Pari immunity from arrest m the Court of Common 
Pleas, and who condemned general warrants. In the long H of C debates on 
general warrants (Feb 1764) Pitt spoke many times in the opposition imtii, 
already a sick man agam, he fell out of action till Jan 1766. The K was at his 
whs’ end to free himself from Grenville’s clutches, and made 3 attempts to bring 
Pitt back into office: m Aug 1763 through Bute, m May 1765 through Cumber- 
land, and in June 1765 in direct conversations. Pitt was impossibly difficult, 
makmg egocentric demands in ambiguous but subservient language, and in the 
end the attempts failed. 

Under the Rockingham admm (1765-6), when the chief issue was the quarrel 
which led to the War of American Independence, Pitt was able to appear in Pari 
again, Jan-May 1766. Taking his own peculiar line, he supported the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, but opposed the passing of the Declaratory Act, becoming the 
hero of the radicals m the City as well as the colonists in America. He argued 
that Britain was sovereign over the colomes, and could levy external duties on 
their commerce for the purpose of regulating the economy in Britain’s interests, 
but that internal taxes for revenue purposes were illegal, smce taxation was not 
part of the powers of governing, but a voluntary gift, which the colonists could 
not make as they were not represented in Pari. In July 1766 the K made a further 
attempt to persuade Pitt to take office, this time through Northington, and this 
time successful. 

The Pitt admin (1766-8) was a catastrophe in spite of bemg the sort of mixed, 
non-party Gov that both Pitt and the K favoured. It mcluded King’s Friends and 
some Rockinghams, apart from followers of Pitt, while in the opposition were 
the other Rockinghams, as well as the Grenvilles and the Bedford gang. Pitt - 
till then famous as the Great Commoner — became the Earl of Chatham and Ld 
Privy Seal (July 1766), thus cutting himself off from the H of C, which already 
saw too little of him through his illness. In any case, he soon became seriously lU 
again for the 3rd time, and by Mar 1767 was no longer m charge of the Gov. He 
spent his time in a darkened room, co mmuni cating with the outside world only 
through his wife, and leaving gr aston, the 1st Ld of the Treasury, m (Ximmand, 
though in practice each mini ster went his own way. Abroad, Pitt’s scheme for an 
alliance with Prussia and Russia failed because at that time ffiese States were only 
interested in E European affairs. Over India, the Gov was divided on how far the 
State should take over the responsibilities and income of the E India Co, untd 
Grafton worked out a temporary compromise (Jime 1767). In America, the 
colonists were defying the Mutiny Act (1766), and Townshend, the brilliant but 
unrealistic Chancellor of the Exchequer, thought he had cleverly solved the 
revenue problem with his external duties (May 1767), but these simply turned the 
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Americans into enemies of all taxation imposed by Britam, whether internal or 
external At home, the opposition m Pari forced the Gov to reduce the land tax 
from 4 shilhngs in the pound to 3 Most of the Rockmghams left the ministry 
m Nov 1766 A further rcshulUe in the wmter of 1767-8 brought in the Bedfords, 
who very soon donunated it with their harder line on the Amencan problem. 
Ultnnately, Pitt and his supporter Shelburne both resigned in Oct 1768, leavmg 
Grafton as PM 

Dunng the Grafton Admm (1768-70) Pitt became reconciled with the Gren- 
villes, and co-operated with the Rockjnghams in trying to bring the Gov down 
These were years of econoimc crisis and political unrest, with mountmg Amencan 
resistance, contmumg emoUon over Wilkes, the burgeonmg Radical movement, 
and the savage satire of the letters of Jwiius Pitt came out of his 3-year 
ment m Jan 1770 and made strong Country-type attacks on the punty of the 
H of C, defiled as it was by royal ‘ influence’ He called the boroughs ‘ the rotten 
part of the constitution’, and demanded Pari reform and the repeal of e 
Septennial Act Grafton resigned (Jan 1770), and a further reshuffle placed 
Ld north at the helm. 

The North admin (1770-82) soon restored pubhc stabihty, but Pitt becatne ever 
more hostde whenever he was fit, acting m concert with the City Radic^, and 
becoming too extreme for the aristocratic Rockmghams (He was out of actiM 
May 1771-May 1774 and again Feb 1775-May 1777 ) He even attacked the ^ 
referring to his old enemy, George U, as ‘ the late good old king ’ He attacked^ 
Gov’s concdiatory setUement of the Falkland Islands quarrel with Spam (1770- 
71) He supported attempts to reverse the H of C persecution of Wilkes (Apr 
1770) He backed a bill to make it easier for Dissenters to hold public offiw 
(May 1772) He contmued to regard the American rebels as law-abidmg subjects 
who had been provoked mto resistance by unwise measures, and after the 
Boston Tea Party (16 Dec 1773) he opposed the coercive measures, as well as the 
Quebec Act (1774) Nevertheless, he did not approve of the new Rockingham 
policy of grantmg mdependcnce to the colonists He contmued to assert t e 
theory of ‘the supreme legislative authonty and supenntendmg power or 
Bntam over the colomes, but called for moderation m practice His last speech 
'n the H of L on 7 Apr 1778 was an attack on the Rockmgham mdependence 
proposals He collapsed m the middle of it, and d a month later 


Pharro, Francisco (c 1475-26 June 1541) Spanish conqueror of Peru 
BlegUunate son of Capt Gonzalo Pizarro and Francisca Gonzdlez, he was 
“hve m transatlantic exploration from 1502 onwards. He was appointed Mayor 
of Panamd (1519-23), and led 2 voyages (1524-5, 1526-7) to explore the NW 
of S Amenca- This area - which he named Peru - was the territory of me 
dwpotic Inca Emp, the last and most advanced of the Indian civilizations that 
bad ruled there for 1,000 years The Gov of Panami opposed his projects, and 
ordered him to return m the middle of his 2nd voyage Pizarro, howevM, al^g 
13 volunteers, pushed on S, and discovered the coastal town of Tum^ 
bide-stepping the Gov, Pizarro returned to Spam (1528) and convma^ the ^p 
CHARLES v of the value of his scheme m an interview On 26 July 1^9 the Q 
Isabella presented him with his mandate, makmg him Gov and 
w the new prov Retummg to Panamd (Jan 1530), Pizarro took 4 of his haU- 
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^ Dicgo clc Almagro, a soldier, and 

me^an?4\ leadership of the conquista. With 180 

mthlP^^pfJ ^ reinforced by 2 more), the fearless and 

Sof 12-milh-on-strong Inca Emp. From the 

interior Pi.ar^ Tumbez they turned to penetrate the icy mountains of the 
amonp'thp T ° surprise, terror and treachery to exploit the divisions, 

between ^ disputed succession ' 

and his half-brother. Huescar. Arriving at Cajamarca on 

maenificenee*nnr^^^° a deputation to Atahuallpa, who received them with 

as hiT over^^rd Christian or accept Charles V 

S.hLT Pizarro’s orders, the Spamards suddenly feU on the Incas. 

(Nov 1532); released so that he could kV Huescar, 
29 Aug ^533 after^^p’ of offering Pizarro a large roomf full of gold. On 

Without Its head Christian, Atahuallpa was strangled and burned. 

Nov isL the Spamards. and in 

Tohdating tSTnan sh dl' that, it was a matte; of con- 
founded Lima in 1535 a<; n rt r^/t, exploiting the Incas’ riches. Pizarro 
dissatisfied with his share nfth ° Process. His partner, Almagro, who grew 
and killed in 1538 Some of h ^ ^^helled against Pizarro, but was defeated 

and Pizarro was kiued in tle fighting*''’ “““ ““ 

Stnd°Sror^he Otoe? ^ ““ Austria on one 

aided by S?ato a?S Savov Sarto wtole France, 

and Italy. Savoy-Sardmta. attacked Austrian possessions in Lorraine 

(who was also the Eifteterdc'^^iis?” JH?®* ^ Augustus n of Poland 

Polish nobles backed bv ^ 1733, a faction of 

(Sep. 1733) toe to?te-.n?law o?noSs ?v olp"" 

Poland once before, 1704-9 We had already been K of 

i^cdiately invaded Poland in 0?U733 a?H^ a 

faction of nobles to elect their m ♦ *^^^^huced a pro-Russian and Austrian 

K Augustus in (Sept/Oct 173 ^^^ ^ndidate Frederick Augustus H of Saxony, as 
was besieged by the Russian Warsaw to Danzig, where he 

French having sent only a smaUsaua^o^rh—rf^^'hJ^^®^ (June 1734), the 

as a peasant. ^ ^ squadron to his aid. Stanislas escaped disguised 

Faml7 <Si^pactf No^nssf Jd Spain (the 

1733), seeking the aW of Ba^rl ^ h Charles vi (Oct 

WALPOLE refused to^go to\e ^der 

in the Tr of Vienna (1731) Franco-Snankh i ®he had promised this 

S Italy prevented AnVt^fo r ^^^“'^o-Spamsh mvasions of W Germany and N and 

(May-J^vLe occupie^LoS 

Austrian mon^lyTMTRXA;^^^^^^ - the heiress oTJhe 

were also attacked. Aided by Savoy-Saidinia Possessions in Italy 

f^her S Don Carlos (the ^ 

731) conquered Naples. The peace preliminaries we?e a^d to to™? b“ 
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the definitive Tr of Vienna was not signed by all the powers until Nov 
By It, Augustus in, the Russo-Austrian candidate, remained K of Poland 
Stanislas renounced the crown of Poland (Jan 1736), but not the ^ 

compensation received Lornune and Bar from Francis Stephen On the deat o 
Stanislas, Lorraine and Bar were to revert to France Francis StepMn in com- 
PcnsaUon received Tuscany, where the Medici hne ran out m 1737 Don os 
received Naples and Sicily from Austria, with the title of K Charles^ffl e E^ve 
Banna and Piacenza to Austria. Austria kept Lombardy, but gave Tortona m 
N ovara to Savoy-Sardinia. France guaranteed the PragmaUc Sanction (me 
arrangement whereby the Emp Charles VI bequeathed Austria to his daughter, 
Mana Theresa) 


Popish Plot, The (1678) A tissue of lies, half-truths, and truths woven by Titus 
Oates, to the effect that Caths were about to murder K Charles ii, replace him 
vnth his Cath brother, the D of York (future K jambs ii), massacre me Prots, 
and make England Cath. Oates was a homosexual renegade Anghcan 
with a capacious memory and a fertile imaginauon, who joined the Cam ^ 
gamed an intimate knowledge of me acUvities of English Jesuits and their 
colleagues m Spain and France He also nursed a personal gnevanw agamst 
He revealed me Plot to me K through an intermediary m Aug 1678, ana 
subsequently mvented further comphcations, but what convmced me pu c 
were two valuable comcidences the discovery that one of 
named - Edward Coleman, fanatical Cam and ex-Sec of bom the D and Dss oi 
York - had actually been m treasonable correspondence with Franw, and tM 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey - me magistrate before whom Oates swore 
his testimony - whose body was found at me foot of Primrose Hill on 17 ua 
1678 The suspicions of me pubhc, fed earUer by me gunpowder plot (1W51 
and the story that me Fire of London (1666) had been st^ed hy Papisfr, ^ 
nourished by the pro-French and pro-Cam behaviour of me K and to orothtt 
and their Cam wives, now seemed justified. A wave 

^mrped the nation’s judgement, and any crank or criminal wim a Cath horror rtiw 
found an appreciative audience Sub-plots and by-plots abounded, 

Phere heightened by me slump of 1678-9 and me consequent une^lo^ent 
m London. At me same time, me poUUcians added fuel to the flames T^ K an 
ha ministers, mough healthily scepticaL had to mvestigato every charge ^ 
Halifax said, ‘the Plot must be handled as if it were true, whether it were so or 
oof The opposition, for their part, pursued their own inquiries, led ^ 
bury In me end. the Plot led to me passing of me Parliamrat^ Test Art, to 
fall of D ANB Y, the exile of the D of York, me dissolution of the Cavalier Pari, to 
'^Paign, led by Shaftesbury, to exclude James from me succession, and me 
election of me 3 Exclusion Paris Surprismgly, m all me popular excitement, not 
one person was killed on mo streets, mough 35 Caths were executed 
Ihe Plot faded away Oates lost to allowance from me K m Sept 1681 unacr 
James n he was found guilty of pequry, fined and imprisoned or e, wi 
i^fiular whippings and appearances lu the pillory Under williani m ^ , 

mycn a free pardon and £10 a week out of the secret-service money He m a rum 
w^^ow (1693), joined me Baptists, and d in comparative obscurity on y 
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Poynings, Sir Edward (1459-Oct 1521) Soldier, administrator and Ld Deputy of 
Ireland under K henry vii of England. 

Son of Robert Poynin^, a Kentish gentleman, and Elizabeth Fasten, he 
with the future Henry VII in exile, and after the battle of Bosworth had a promi- 
nent place on his Council. He was Admiral of the small fleet which, in aid of the 
Emp MAXIMILIAN I, captured the castle of Sluys, Netherlands, on 13 Oct 1492; 
along with warham he negotiated with Mary, Dss of Burgundy, in the summer 
of 1493, in an attempt to persuade her not to support Perkin warbeck. He is 
best known for the laws for the subjugation of Ireland which were named after 
him. Hitherto the Yorkists and Henry VH had ruled the wild chieftains through 
the Earl of Kildare, the biggest chieftain of them all, as Ld Deputy, For direct 
rule by England was limited to the Pale: an area stretching about 50 miles inland 
from Dublm. Owing to the Irish support of I^ambert simnel, Henry dismissed 
Kildare in 1492, and tried to bring the Irish directly within the English admin 
machinery. Young Pr Henry (the future K henry viii) became Ld Lieutenant, 
and Poynings went to Ireland in 1494 as his Ld Deputy. The Irish Pari met at 
Drogheda in Dec 1494 and passed the so-called Poym'ngs’ Laws, the chief 2 of 
which laid down that future Insh Paris needed to get prior approval from K and 
Council for their meetings and agendas, and that henceforth English statutes 
applied also to Ireland. Other laws passed included measures for putting down 
over-mighty subjects, and fo^ gener^y applying to Ireland the law-and-order 
machinery used in England. Judging by the lack of support that Perkin Warbeck 
found in Ireland, Poynings’ Laws were a great success in the short run. He was 
recalled, however, in Dec 1495, and Kildare was once more sworn in as Ld 
Deputy (Aug 1496) - though Poynings’ Laws were not repealed until 1782. 
Kildare kept peace with England, which was as much as Henry VII could afford 
to achieve. He postponed the real problem of governing Ireland for his suc- 
cessors, 

Presbyterians puritans who supported the hierarchical form of Ch Gov worked 
out by CALVIN, in which discipline was exercised through a pyramid of auth- 
orities topped by the national synod working through provincial synods, district 
presbyteries and single congregations. They could be theocratic, as m Scotland, 
or Erastian, as in England, where strong anti-clerical feeling always insisted on 
the rule of lay elders, and on the ultimate authority of Pari. English Presby- 
terianism as it was worked out by the Westminster Assembly under the rule of 
Oliver CROMWELL, where JPs and MPs had the whip hand, tended to be an 
upper-, and upper-middle-class Ch; while its opponents — the independents — 
belonged generally to the lower-middle classes. Presbyterians should not be 
confused with ‘Presbyterians’, a political grouping in the Long Pari (see 

CHARLES i). 

Price RcTioIution, The A period of inflation during C16 whose timing varied from 
country to country. In Germany and Poland it seems to have begun in late CIS, 
in Spam c 1500, in Italy c 1550, while in England it ran from 1510 to 1620. The 
tola] amount of inflation also varied. Prices rose 5-foId dunng the century in 
England, 4-fold in Spain, 2i-foId in Poland, but less than this in Italy and Sweden. 
The rise also affected different commodities differently, agricultural products 
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rising earlier and faster than manufactured goods Moreover, though con- 
temporaries then and historians smce have been quite sure that the mflation 
existed, they have not been able to chart its progress with reliable figures, and 
probably never will At the same time, historians are far from agreed on the 
causes and results of the pnce rise 

As far as causes are concerned, monetary explanations held the field tUl the 
1960s, the mam sources of the mcreased money supply that histonans have 
pomted to have been one or more of the following debasement of the coinage, 
heavy Gov spendmg, expandmg credit facihties, higher output from the German 
and Bohemian silver mmes m the 1st half of C16 and from the S American mmes 
m the 2nd half None of these explanations can be statistically proved, and each 
has been criticized m vanous ways Smce the 1960s, histonans have tended to 
favour the pressure of nsmg population on inelastic resources - especially food - 
as the chief cause, though accurate population figures are as hard to come by as 
pnce mdices, while statistics of food production probably never will be amved at. 
The results have been similarly debated by histonans The Pnce Revolution used 
to be thought of as the mam dnve behmd the development of capitalism m Cl 6. 
Accordmg to this view, entrepreneurs eqjoyed mcreased profit margins as the 
pnce of goods rose ahead of wages and rents, which were held back by insti- 
tutional ngidities This thesis, however, has been subjected to so much cnticism 
as to be no longer tenable Infiation has also been cit^ as the explanation of the 
swifter economic growth expenenced by N Europe m comparison with S Europe 
It has also been quoted as the cause of the rise of the bourgeoisie, the nse of the 
gentry, and so on, but such changes m the social structure are difficult to chart 
and impossible to prove at present AH that can be said with confidence about the 
social classes is that landless labourers, urban and rural, felt the pinch very 
badly, suffermg periods of intense destituUon and undergomg a general decline 
m income over the century Tenants did well or badly according to how secure 
their tenures were, how fixed their rents, and how big their output whether it 
was so big that they had a surplus for sale, or so small that they had to buy food 
themselves The fortunes of landowners - the nobility, the gentry and the 
yeomen - varied according to how enterprising they were m producmg for the 
market, and how successful they were m raismg the rents of then: tenants 

Puritans Stricter than average Prots m C16 and C17 m England, though the 
content of the word expanded and contracted according to circumstances. 
Broadly speaking, Puritans were motivated by piety, not only m Ch on Sundays, 
but m all aspects of daily life m the family, at work, m society They tended to be 
morally upnght and censorious, self-reliant and mdependent-mmdcd, given to 
ordered livmg, diary keeping, Bible reading, sermons and family prayers It is 
not sufficient to call them Calvimsts, because the Ch of England under Q eliza- 
BETu 1 and K JAMES I was Calvinist m theology The essential diflcrence came 
with Ch organization Puntans under Elizabeth believed that the refor- 
mation had not gone far enough, and that non-Biblical, ‘ Popish’ remnants, such 
as clerical vestments and Ch ceremonies, still needed to be eliminated When 
wiUTOiFT and the bps ordered them to conform, they began to doubt the 
divmo origins of episcopacy, and many moved over into support of the Presby- 
terian form of Ch organization, eg Thomas Cartwright Sometimes the word 
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‘Puritan’ refers to Christians to the left again of these: separatists who did not 
want a Ch composed of the mass of humanity, but only a community of the elect, 
God’s chosen people. Under the 1st 2 Stuarts the word further modified its 
meamng as Archbp laud and the arminians captured control of the Anglican 
Ch. If we call Puritans at this time the opponents of the Arminians, then they 
were the majority of the Ch of England. But they were also the majority of those 
outside it; Presbyterians and independents, and the extremist groups 
beyond those. During the fragmentation of churches which marked the civil 
WAR period, the word ‘Puntan’ lost what usefulness it still possessed. Those 
who disagreed with the proposals of the Westminster Assembly of Divines began 
to be called ‘dissenters’, and the extremists - who heard voices, or saw the inner 
light, or were filled with the Holy Spirit, eg Baptists, Quakers, fifth mon- 
archy men. Ranters and Antinomians — are conveniently referred to as ‘sec- 
taries’. 


Pym, John (? 1584-8 Dec 1643) Statesmanlike leading opponent of K Charles i 
of England m the Long Pari, who launched the impeachment of Strafford, the 
Grand Remonstrance, and other revolutionary legislation of 1641, and, on the 
outbreak of the civil war, organized the war-effort of the Pari side, especially 
the financial provision and the alliance with the Scots. 

Son of Alexander Pym, landowner; ed in the Puritan household of his mother’s 
2nd husband, and at Pembroke, Oxford (1599) and the Middle Temple (1602); 
m (between 1614 and 1620) Anne Hooke (or Hooker) (d 1620). He entered 
pohtics as a client of the neighbouring Russell family, Earls of Bedford, and sat 
m the 3rd Pari of James I (Jan 1621-Jan 1622), where he joined in opposition to 
BUCKINGHAM’S pro-Spanish and pro-Cath policies, attacked monopohes, and 
^pported the Protestation of Dec 1621, which the K tore from the H of C 
Journals. On the dissolution he was placed under house arrest for 3 months, 
m the 1st 4 Paris of K Charles I he rose in prominence as an opponent of the 
impeach Buckingham (1626) and pass the Petition of Right 
a628) Durmg the 11 Years’ Personal Rule (1629-40), he was a keen supporter of 
transatlantic colonization as a refuge for victims of the Court and as a base for 
attach on Spai^h shippmg. He became Treasurer of the Providence Island Co, 
and smce the other directors were leading Puritan Parhamentanans, the meetings 
of Its board provided opportumties for concerting action against the K - eg 

^ r ^ Short Pari (Apr-May 

mO) and the Long Pari (beginning Nov 1640) he emerged as the leadmg opp J 

nent of the K and his mimsters. In the former, he limited himself to a policy of 
retusing to vote taxes before grievances had been settled; in the latter he became 

vridl^th SMord and laud were negotiating with a European- 

wide C^th conspiracy to destroy English hTierties, and he moved forward to a 
determmation to remove Strafford and Laud, and henceforth place ministers 
^er Pml c^ntroh A persuasive debater who carried his audience by sound 
aigument rather thM emotional rhetonc, he was a subtle, realistic and con- 

opposition policy, the architect of the 



prcrocative cnnrtq xv a ministers, suppressing the 

prerogative courts, forbiddmg non-Parl taxation, and forcing the K to call Pari 
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at least every 3 years This unity, of course, cracked m the autumn of 1641, when 
deep nfts appeared, especially over the future shape of the Ch, and over who 
should command the troops used to suppress the Irish rebellion which had just 
broken out. Pym was convinced that the K was not to be trusted and that the 
statutes of 1641 would be repealed if Pari did not secure command of his armed 
forces and control of his choice of ministers With Pari splittmg into the future 
Pari and Royalist parties, Pym began to appeal to pubhc opimon outside, m the 
City of London, and in the country at large Pari passed the Grand Remons- 
trance with a majority of only 11 (Nov 1641), but Pym had it printed and pub- 
hshed , It IS not surprising that he was one of the 5 members whom the K tried 
to arrest on 4 Jan 1642. They escaped down river to the City, where the radicals 
had just captured control of the Common Council m the elections of Dec 1641. 
Soon the 5 members were back, and Pym took the lead of the middle group of 
MPs which held the balance betsveen the war party, who favoured all-out war 
on the K, and the peace party, who looked for a settlement with him as soon as 
possible. The middle group favoured negotiation backed by effective war 
preparations, and Pym became the leader of the Pari side in the Civil War, 
organizmg the system of committees which raised taxes and troops, and nego- 
tiatmg the Solemn League and Covenant with the Scots, which Pari confirmed m 
Sept 1643 

Radicals The name given to the agitators (eg wilkes) of the reign of K 
OEOROE ill, whose mam demand was Pari Reform, whose mam power-base 
was the extra-Parl masses in county and borough, and whose campaigns ex- 
ploited new pohtical techmques, cspwnally the use of the press, by then a network 
coveting the whole nation. There had been a continuous underground stream of 
republican and radical thought since the English civil war of'C17 (eg the 
‘Commonwealth Men’), this surfaced again m late CIS at a time of economic 
depression, unstable admins, conflict between the K and the pohticians, the 
development of disciplined parties, and rebeUiousness m America and Ireland. 
There were 3 mam periods of Radical agitation 1768-9, over the Middlesex 
elections and the expulsion of Wilkes, 1779-80, the Association Movement, m 
which representatives of the county freeholders and borough freemen tried to 
create a national organization which could supersede Pari, and 1793-4, the 
working-class unrest under the stimulus of the French Revolution. The Radicals 
moved beyond the traditional Tory and Country opposition programme, which 
aimed at making the existmg constitution work better by mcreasing the mde- 
pendence of Pari with Place Acts and other forms of Economical Reform - thus 
reduemg the influence of the Crown - and with the transference of seats from 
rotten boroughs to the counties and populous boroughs, and with the reduction 
of the hfe of each Pari from 7 years to 3 Strongly affected by the American slogan 
of ‘no taxation without representation’, the Radicals wished to alter the consti- 
tution Itself by makmg Pari dependent upon the wishes of the people, by re- 
distributing seats and extending the frandiise so that MPs represented people 
not property, and by holding aimual elections Moreover, m appealmg to the 
masses of the population, the Radicals exploited the new methods of agitation so 
well developed by Wilkes the press, county meeUngs, street demonstrations, 
instructions to MPs, petitions to Pari, remonstrances to the K, local and 
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national associations and political clubs. Finally, unlike the popular, agitators 
of late Cl 7 and early Cl 8, who were fostered by the aristocratic leaders as a 
stick with which to beat the Court, the Radicals were a self-reliant popular 
movement, helped by opposition factions, of course (eg the Rockinghams and 
the Pittites), but not dependent upon them - rather the converse. 


Ralegh (Raleigh), Sir Walter (c 1554-29 Oct 1618) Histrionic Renaissance 
scholar and man of action, favounte of Q Elizabeth i of England, poet and 
historian, and important as an early advocate of American colonization, who was 
executed byKiAMEsito appease Spain. 

Younger son of Sir Walter Ralegh by his 3rd wife, Katherine Gilbert (who 
was also the mother of Sir Humphrey gilbert); ed at Oriel, Oxford, and the 
Middle Temple. 

Under Elizabeth, after fighting for the Hugs (1569) and against Spanish ship- 
ping (1578), he came to the Q s notice for his military service against the Munster 
rebels m Ireland (1580-81). At Court (1581 onwards) his good looks, extravagant 
clothes, his charm and wit soon made him the favourite of the Q, who enriched 
him with monopohes, estates and offices, kmghting him (1585) and appointing 
him Capt of the Q s Guard (1587). He became an early and imaginative pro- 
ponent of transatlantic colonization, privateering and trade - schemes later 
taken up by pym s Providence Island Co, and given State support in Oliver 
Western Design. He sent a senes of unsuccessful expeditions 
U584-9) to found a colony near Roanoke Island on what is now the coast of N 
Cmohna, ^t then called Virginia by him after the Q. In 1591, he secretly m 
EJi^beth Throckmorton, a Maid of Honour to Elizabeth, an affront which led 
to ffis imprisonment and disgrace (1592-7) when the Q discovered it. He sailed 
f I Dorado, the fabulous city of untold wealth, and, though he 

^ed to find it, he explored 3-400 miles of the valley of the R Orinoco, Venezuela, 
He sailed with Essex in the attack on Cddiz (June-Aug 1596), and was m jomt 
command with him on the Islands Voyage (July-Oct 1597^ an unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy the new Spanish Armada and capture the silver fleet. 

Under toes I - and possibly ‘framed’ by his rival, Salisbury - he was 
a^ested (17 July 1603) for plotting with Spain to place Arabella Stuart on the 
ttuone, and sentenced to death at his trial at Winchester, Hants (Sept 1603) 
Where coke led the prosecution with very weak evidence, and Ralegh used the 
trial as a platform for self-advertisement. Reprieved, he remained in the Tower 
Where he earned out experiments and wrote his History of the Wor/ci(1614) until 
BUCKINGHAM secured his release in Mar 1616 to lead an expedition to Guiana 
m sewch of gold. A condition of his release was that he would not interfere with 
Spanish possessions, but unfortunately his men attacked San Thom6, and on his 
empty-handed return James I - pro-Spanish in his foreign policy at this stace - 
had him beheaded at Westminster for his enme of 1603. He faced his deat^with 
enormous coi^ge, saying, of the axe, ‘This is sharp medieme; but it is a sure 

^osuZ: 

^formation The The break-away of certain states and peoples from the RC 
Ch and the formation of a variety of Prot Chs. The intense convictions of Martin 
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LUTHER, leading to his resolute defiance of the Ch hierarchy (1517 onwards) and 
their widespread broadcast by means of the pnnting press, set m tram this vast 
complex of events, but would not have done so had not the time been ripe in 
certain important respects. 

The rotten condition of the Ch from top to bottom made it crumble under this 
impact The C14 crisis of the Avignon captivity of tho Pp, and the Great Schism 
when there \vere 2 (or 3) rival Pps, followed by the Council of Constance (1414- 
18) where the Bps strug^ed with the Pp to turn the Ch mto a limited, instead of 
an absolute, monarchy; all seriously damaged the effectiveness of papal govern- 
ment, harmed the reputation of the Ch m the eyes of the laity, led Pps (such as 
ALEXANDER VI, JULIUS II, LEO X and CLEMENT vii) to resist the reform of 
crying abuses through fear of a council, and to strengthen their position by using 
their spintual power (along with war and diplomacy) to acquue material wealth 
and pohtical strength as temtonal Prs m It^y Sir^arly, the Ch hierarchy was 
riddled throughout with pluralism, simony, absenteeism and lack of vocation, as 
a result of the exploitation of clerical patronage by the laity in all the states of 
Europe, in such a way that posts m the Ch were convement sources of income for 
the pohtical servants of the prmces and the poor relations of the nobility. More- 
over, the rehgious orders m their monastenes and convents were without a true 
vocation, and tho pnests of the parishes were uneducated and poorly paid Even 
where the clergy were conscientious, rehgious life for the mass of the people rose 
little above the superstitious observance of external ceremonies mechamcally 
repeated to ward off fears of hell-fire. However, there was nothmg new in all 
this in 1517 these were faults of long standing It was anti-clericalism that was 
new a tide of criticism which now overwhelmed the Ch, fed partly by streams 
from within the Ch, but swelled mainly by the complex flood of fao^ihly m the 
laity In the first place, economic growth and social evolution wfi^producing 
wealth, urbanization, education and reading matter, and creating a laity confi- 
dent enough to challenge the mtellectual monopoly of the traditional Ch, to 
require a higher standard of performance of its rehgious duties, to insist on an 
end to Its taxes; to claim a share m its material wealth, and to demand freedom 
from the mynad ways in which the Ch courts could hamstring social and eco- 
nomic change In most W European countries this trend was encouraged, if not 
headed, by an analogous anU-clencalism among the Erastian Ks and Prs who 
were buildmg up centralized and absolutist States, strmulaUng patnobc emo- 
tions, and treaUng the Ch at home or the papacy abroad as they did any other 
internal rival or external power On the other hand, these economic, soaal and 
pohucal changes were worsenmg the standard of life of masses of peasants and 
labourers m the villages, and craftsmen and workmen m the towns, where day- 
to-day hardships were penodicaUy turned into catastrophe by slump, famme and 
disease All these changes, m the second place, were bringing about cultural 
shifts, were prepanng the minds of the people (according to their vanous situ- 
ations) perhaps to respond to Renaissance humanism by usmg the latest 
scholarly techmques to stnp Chnstiarnty of its unbiblical accretions and reveal 
what Jesus and the apostles really said, or perhaps to listen more closely to the 
underground followers of early reform movements (eg the Lollards m ^gland, 
the Hussites m Bohetma, the Vaudois in N Italy and S France) which anticipated 
Luther by replacmg the clerical trappings of external observances with the 
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inwardness and independent-mindedness of personal salvation; or to pay atten- 
tion to the mysticism, asceticism and piety of the dewtio Modcrna, a lay religious 
movement with great influence in the Netherlands and N Germany; or even 
hearken to the rantings of the revivalists who could periodically set villages aflame 
with religious ecstasy, with preparations for the Second Coming, and with blue- 
prints for the equalization of material wealth. Of course, the state of the Ch and 
the material and mental foundations of anti-clericalism varied from country to 
country; but so did the idiosyncrasies of the reform leaders - the psychological 
disturbances of Luther for example, or the political and marital imperatives of 
K HENRY vni of England; or the intellectual struggles of zwingli or Calvin 
with their city councils. The outcome was a rich variety of Prot churches on the 
one hand, facing a revived and reformed Catholicism on the other. See refor- 
mation, The English; reformation. The German; Calvin; gustav i 
vasa; knox; luther; zwingli. 

Reformation, The English The series of changes whereby the Ch in England 
separated from the RC Ch and was placed under the supreme headship of the 
monarch. Also included in the changes were the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, and certain moves in the direction of Protestantism. The Reformation 
was initiated by K henry viii, carried further by K edward vi, reversed by 
Q MARY I, and re-estabhshed by Q Elizabeth i. It was precipitated by Thomas 
CROMWELL’S revolutionary solutions to the problem of Heniy Vni’s divorce 
from Q CATHERINE OF ARAGON*, but these could not have succeeded, had not 
certain long-term trends disposed the minds of the nation to support them. 

The Ch in England had not deteriorated: its faults had been only too apparent 
for a century and more. The upper clergy, trained in the law and not in theology, 
were civil servants, not servants of God; the lower clergy were hardly trained at 
all; the monks were in the mam a scandal; and even among conscientious 
Christians, clergy and laity innocent of pluralism, absenteeism, simony and 
worldly behaviour, religious observances were too limited to the mechanical 
acquisition of the nghts to reduced purgatory or eternal salvation by going on 
pilgrimages, invoking saints, saying masses, kissing relics etc. What was new 
was the emergence of an educated laity who, for one reason or another, were no 
longer prepared to tolerate this state of affairs, and who formed an anti-clerical 
public opinion which was made up of a number of different strands, the chief of 
which were as follows, (a) The supporters of Christian humanism (eg colbt, 
more, ERASMUS) who abandoned scholastic theology and went back to the 
Bible Itself and studied it as a text according to the philological, historical and 
literary methods of the Renaissance, (b) The followers of the devotio inodema, 
who aimed at contact with the Divine through austere and contemplative pietism, 
rather than ceremonies and other ostentatious ‘works’, (c) The descendants of 
the Lollards, who had been C14 anticipators of all the doctrines of luther 
except that of justification by faith alone, and who now formed a persecuted 
underground movement among townsmen, merchants, gentry and some lower 
clergy which was attractive, like Lutheranism, to all those who sought individual 
responsibility for their own souls, (d) Those who wished to reduce the wealth, 
power and privileges of the Ch, either because of greed or because they objected 
to paying tithes and other Ch dues, or because they were fhistrated by wrong- 
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doers shcltcnng from justice behind the rights of sanctuary and benefit of clergy, 
or because they resented the jurisdiction of the Ch over wills, peijuiy, sexual 
offences and trading misdemeanours (c) Those - a sophisticated minonty, 
eluding Thomas Cromwell - who believed that the future of human civilization 
depended upon the build-up of the absolute, sovereign, Erastian state, inde- 
pendent of all external authorities such as the Papacy, and omnicompietent 
within (f) Those - a large number - who disliked the Papacy out of sheer 
xenophobia, (g) Those who fell under the influence of the Continental reformers 
(first Luther, then zwingli), and met together at Cambndge m the 15203 and 
came very much under the influence of Tyndale 
Under Henry VIII, the monarch placed himself at the head of these move-' 
ments m so far as they coincided with his otvn svishes for a divorce from Cathe- 
rine of Aragon, for mdependence from Rome, and for Erastian control of the 
Ch, and he resisted it m so far as it involved demands for doctrinal and other 
changes in the direction of Protestantism In the years 1529-31 Henry was putting 
pressure on the Pp for his divorce by rallymg the anti-clericalism of Pari and by 
disciplining the clergy In the first session of the so-called Reformation Pari 
(Nov-Dee 1529), Henry gave the hitherto spontaneous anti-clencalism of Pari 
Its head with the passage of statutes lopping mortuary and probate fees, restnetmg 
sanctuary, limiting pluralism and non-residencc and forbiddmg clencal trading. 
The whole clergy were charged with oflenccs against the statute of Praemunire 
for unlawfully exercising their spiritual jurisdiction (Dec 1530), then they were 
granted the royal pardon on payment of £1 18,000 (Jan and Feb 1531) Dunng 
the years 1532-d, when Thomas Cromwell was chief minister, a new policy was 
displayed the breach with Rome, the assertion of the absolute sovereignty of 
England (and thus the purely English divorce), and of the Royal Supremacy 
over the Ch of England - a revolutionary development brought about m the 
following chief measures (a) The Commons’ Supplication against the Ordi- 
naries (Mar 1532) - a petition against the legislative and judicial powers of the 
clergy leading to the Submission of the Clergy (May 1532) by which, after strong 
resistance. Convocation agreed not to legislate without royal consent, a con- 
cession put mto legislative form m the Act for the Submission of the Clergy 
(1534) (b) The Act m Restraint of Appeals (1533) with its famous preamble 
stating that ‘this realm of England is an empire’, asserted the judicial mde- 
pendence of England, and thus allowed the royal divorce (now urgent on Anne 
Boleyn’s pregnancy, Dec 1532) (c) The Act in Conditional Restraint of Annates 
(1532) wluch was brought mto force by Letters Patent m July 1533 and then 
replaced by the Act m Absolute Restramt of Anna tes (1534) (d) The 1st Act of 
Succession (1534) maJemg the children of Henry and Anne Boleyn heirs to the 
throne (e) The Act of Supremacy (1534) which declared that Henry was the 
Supreme Head of the Ch of England These same years (1532-d) also saw Henry 
ruthlessly stamp out the sparks of the exiguous opposition, bnght though some 
of them \yere Elizabeth Barton, the deluded ‘Nun of Kent’, prophesied against 
the K’s marriage to Arme Boleyn, she was hanged with 5 male accomphees at 
Tyburn on 20 Apr 1534 Bp John fisher and Sir Thomas More opposed the 
royal supremacy and the divorce, and were beheaded on 22 June and 6 July 
1535,^ respectively, for refusing to take the oath required by the Succession Act. 
The years 1536^7 saw the Dissolution of the Monastenes (1536-40), and 
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Henry’s doctrinal vacillations between Catholicism and Protestantism, His 
position depended on how successfully he was manipulated by the conservatives 
on the royal Council, led by the 3rd D of Norfolk, and Bp gardiner, or by 
the pro-Lutherans, led by Cfomwell and cranmer; and also on how far he was 
swayed by his appreciation of the diplomatic situation abroad or influenced by 
public opinion at home. In general, his religious posture remained flexible, 
ambiguous, and comprehensive enou^ to deserve the name ‘Anglican’ already, 
as it was put before the public in the Ten A\ ticks (1536), the Bishops' Book 
(1537), the Injunctions (1538), the Act of Six Articles (1539), the King's Book 
0543). These years also included the still debated final moves of the reign which 
indicate steps in the direction of Protestantism; eg the education of the future 
K EDWARD VI by Prots; the rise in the royal Council of the young Prots, 
Edward Seymour and John Dudley; the destruction of the conservative 
Norfolk faction; and the naming of the Council of Regency for young Edward 
VI, a body which had a strong Prot bias and which deliberately omitted Stephen 
Gardiner. 

Under K Edward VI the Reformation moved in a more Prot direction in 
2 stages, at 1st moderate, then more extreme. Under the rule of Edward Seymour, 
D of Somerset (1547-9), Parbament allowed commumon in both kinds (1547), 
and passed an Act repealing the Act of Sk Articles and virtually all the anti- 
heresy laws: a liberal step which flooded the country with Calvinist and Zwinglian 
preachers from all over Europe and stirred up a rich but dangerous broth of 
religious sectarianism. At the same time, further secularization of Ch land was 
enacted in a statute of 1547 dissolving the chantries and other religious foun- 
dations, for educational and charitable purposes. New Injiaictions (1547) were 
issued again shrines, paintings, stained glass etc; and Cranmer’s 1st English 
Prayer Book was published in 1549:' a moderately Prot work written with 
dehberate ambiguity so as to embrace the widest possible range of Caths and 
Prots, and enforced by the 1st Act of Uniformity (1549). A further Act of 1549 
allowed priests to marry. During the ride of John Dudley, D of Northumberland, 
secularization went on apace as the pohtical leaders enriched themselves by 
depriving conservative Bps and replacing them with Prots who were forced to 
hand over large tracts of Ch land. Moreover, Cranmer’s 2nd, more Prot, Prayer 
Book was issued in 1552, enforced by the more savage 2nd Act of Uniformity 
(1552); the establishment of Protestantism was completed by Cranmer’s 42 
Articles of 1553, an explanation of Christian faith which formed the basis of the 
later 39 Articles of Q Elizabeth’s reign. 

Under Q mary i the Protestant legislation of the previous reign was repealed - 
and the situation restored as it was in 1547 by the statute of 1554. Leading Protes- 
tants such as LATIMER, RIDLEY and Cranmer were at once arrested and de- 
prived; during the reign about 1,500-2,000 married clergy were ejected. Card 
Pole, the COUNTER-REFORMATION leader, returned to England; in Nov 1554 
he gave England absolution and received her back into the RC Ch. Also in 
1554 Pari passed an Act repealing all the anti-papal legislation passed since 
1529, the year when the English Reformation began, except, of course, the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. It also revived the old laws against heresy and 
passed a new Treasons Act. Thus armed, the authorities were now able to begin 
the enforcement of orthodoxy by burning Latimer, Ridley and Cranmer at the 
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stake, as well as about 300 artisans and yeomen, while some 800 members of the 
gentry and imddlc classes lied abroad The result of this persecution was a deep 
and lasUng hatred of the RC Ch m England 
Under Q Elizabeth I the Ch settlement was embodied m the Act of Supremacy 
CApr 1559) reversing Mary’s reconciliation with Rome, and declaring the Q m 
Pari to be the Supreme Governor of the Ch, and the Act of Uniformity (May 
1559) enforcing the 1552 (more Prot) Prayer Book of Edward VI, modified in 
a Cath-dircction as far as the Communion Service and clerical vestments were 
concerned. Q Elizabeth was a politique head of the Ch, and she aimed at a 
broad settlement which would attract the loyalty of the majority of the nation, 
and avoid provoking foreign powers Nevertheless, she had to spend her reign 
defendmg the Ch from Cath and Prot extremists, both at home and abroad 

Reformation, The German In Germany, the pressures which brought about the 
REFORMATION m general were felt with a special mtcnsity The Ch was more 
wealthy and powerful, and its abuses correspondingly more oppressive, and the 
antt-clcricalism of the public more explosive In the political field, the Prs were 
able to stop Emps such as Maximilian i from turmng Germany mto a unified 
and absolutist State, but not yet strong enough to create the numerous small- 
State absolutisms typical of Germany a century later In the consequent power- 
vacuum (in contrast to the conditions m England, France and Spain) clencal, as 
well as other, abuses flounsbed luxuriantly Germany was plundered to gorge an 
ahen papacy, and the vulnerable sections of society sufier^ misfortunes against 
which the political authorities were as yet unable to defend them In the resultant 
material misery, spuntual despair, and patriotic indignation the call of luther 
(Oct 1517), broadcast by the press, found a profound response which turned an 
academic dispute mto a national upheaval When Luther attacked Tetzel’s sale 
of INDULGENCES, defied Pp, Emp and General Couned, and broke with 
Catholicism, over not only abuses but also major pomts of doctnne (1517-20), 
his cause was espoused by a varied array of supporters the masses of smeere 
Germans hopmg to slake their rehgious thirst, the imperial Knights wagmg a 
hopeless war (1522-3) m defence of then social class, the Peasants fightmg 
(1524-5) for the far more radical rehgious and social demands which the 
ANABAPTISTS and other sects put forward, scholars moved by religious zeal, 
such as Phihpp melanchthon, who jomed Luther at Wittenberg, and Martm 
nucBR, who led the slightly more radical Reformation m Strassburg, Prs and 
city councils from a mixture of motives To these last (aside from religious con- 
siderations) Protestantism had at least two other important functions externally, 
as a stick with which to beat the steadfastly RC Emp Charles v, and m- 
temally, as a pretext for conflscatmg RC property and for setting up Prot 
churches subordumte to the temporal ruler Thus, Charles V was prevented from 
nipping Lutheranism m the bud by the activities, for example, of the El 
FREDERICK the Wisc, who supported Luther m Saxony when the Ban of Emp 
was pronounced against him at the Diet of Worms (May 1521), of the Prs and 
cities who signed the Protestation (the first ‘Protestants’) against the decision of 
the Diet of Speier banning religious change (Apr 1529), of the scholars and 
pohticians who backed the auqsburo confession (June 1530), the statement 
of Lutheran faith drawn up In the face of RC mtransigence at the Diet of Augs- 
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burg (June-Sept 1530); of the leaders who formed the League of Schmalkaldcn 
(Feb 1531) for the military defence of Protestantism, and fouglit against the 
Emp in the war of 1546-7. But support inside Germany was not the only factor 
which prevented Charles V from suppressing Lutheranism; he was hamstrung 
also by external considerations. First, he had to absent himself frequently from 
Germany in order to cope with the Gov of his other territories, such as Spam 
and the Netherlands; and second, he had to defend himself in the u ausijukg- 
VALOis WARS from the attacks of France, the Pp, Turkey and other powers, 
sometimes in alliance with the German Prots. It is not surprising that Luther- 
anism evolved from a religious revolt into an ordered establishment which had to 
be ofiBcially recognized in the tr Of augsburg (Sept 1555), whereby each 
territory was to follow the religion of its Pr or city council, RC or Lutheran, but 
no other - an arrangement which was later summarized as cuius regio eius 
religio. 

Revolt of Catalonia, The (1640-52) Against the attempt by olivares to make 
the non-Castilian provs of Spam provide their share of men and money towards 
all-Spanish needs, hitherto met solely by Castile. The Catalan cor(es refused 
(1626-32) on the grounds that this was a breach of their fueros (their consti- 
tutional liberties). Ohvares needed their aid to finance Spam’s part In the thirty 
years war (1618-48), especially the long struggle with the France of riche- 
lieu; and he tried to mvolve the prov in these responsibilities by attacking 
France through Catalonia, hoping that this would bre^ down local prejudice in 
favour of an all-Spanish patriotism. Unfortunately, the bad behaviour of the 
royal army which Ohvares billeted in Catalonia durmg the winter of 1639/40 
caused such resentment that rebellion broke out in May 1640. In Barcelona there 
were 5 days of rioting, and on 7 June 1640 the Viceroy was assassinated on the 
beach as he was trying to escape by sea. This rebellion, imtiated by the nobility 
and bourgeoisie, then turned into a 2-tier revolution when the peasants, workers 
and bandits revolted against them; and m this crisis the backward-looking 
Catalan upper classes handed the prov over to France m return for military 
protection (Jan 1641). But French absolutism turned out to be less desurable 
than Castilian — it was more efficient — and soon a pro-Castilian party formed, 
while the pro-French group spht over personal rivalries. Thus weakened by 
vertical and horizontal divisions, and lacking effective leaders, the Catalans were 
gradually rolled back fay K philip iv’s troops until 1648 saw the withdrawal of 
French aid because of the frondes, and 1650-54 saw the prov laid low by the 
plague. Barcelona — besieged (1651—2) by Don John Jos6 of Austria — surrendered 
m May 1652. The K issued a general pardon, and Catalonia returned to its 
normal ungovernability with all its fueros mtact. 

Revolt of the Netherlands, The (1567-1648) The 17 provs of the Duchy of Bur- 
^ndy rebelled against the centralizing absolutism and religious persecution of 
ffieir D, who was also K philip ii of Spam. Eventually, the N (the future 
Netherl^ds) spht away from the S (the future Belgium) and succeeded in gaining 
their independence in the Truce of 1609, confirmed in the Tr of Munster (1648); 
while the S remained under Spanish rule. The Revolt began as a defensive 
response of traditionalist nobles, provs and cities to Philip’s acceleration of the 
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progress towards centralizing the Gov in Brussels (in contmuation of the policies 
of MAXIMILIAN I, PHILIP I and CHARLES v), and subordinating it to Madrid 
(his innovation), but it later broadened out into a patnotic war and rehgious 
crusade. 

In the pohtical field Phihp IT was mtent on eliminating the federal form of Gov 
of the Netherlands (provs which he regarded as a distant and not very important 
appendage to the Spanish monarchy), and turning it into a centralized and 
obedient unit, above all producing its fair share of revenue Although these 
provs at the mouth of the Rhine were the most advanced m Europe from the 
pomt of view of commerce, industry, bankmg, agriculture, fishing, mining, 
social differentiation, cultural level and wealth, nevertheless, the powers of the 
central Gov were so rcstticted by the bbertics which each provmce and city had 
inherited from the Middle Ages that the Duchy had ceased to be a source of 
strength to the Habsburg monarchy, and had begun to be a dram on resources 
which Phihp wished to use for what he regarded as more unportant purposes, 
such as the wars against sulaimaN ii, the Turkish Emp, or against the tradi- 
tional enemy, France, or against heretic England Moreover, a land m which the 
Estates not only had the right to vote taxation but also ran the machmery which 
collected it, was highly anUpathetic to him. Shortly after becoming D of Bur- 
gundy on his father’s abdication (Oct 1555), Phihp left for Spam (Aug 1559), and 
progressively grew more out of touch with a people he never saw again and whose 
language he could not understand He appomted his half-sister, Margaret of 
Austria, Dss of Parma, as his Regent, but on the Council of State he entrusted 
all his business to Card oranvelle, a native of Franche Comt6 who had 
reached a high position m the Spanish Gov Unfortunately, this clumsily handled 
Hispanicizatlon policy so angered one group of the aristocracy who had tradi- 
tionally made high pohey m their native land, that, led by william i (the 
‘Silent ’), Pr of Orange, and Lamoral, Count of Egmont, they resigned from the 
Council m protest m July 1563 A rival group of aristocrats under the D of 
Aerschot - a leadmg noble of the Walloon district m the deep S - supported 
Granvelle, but Spam's measures caused such deep resentment against him that 
Philip at last allowed him to resign (Jan 1564) Magnates such as Orange, with 
vast estates all over the Netherlands, were not averse to centralization, but took 
exception to receiving Spam’s orders from an ahen bureaucracy - especially 
when these orders mcluded religious measures which soon antagonized, not only 
the nobiUty at large led by Wilham’s brother, Pr louis of Nassau, but the 
mass of the urban populace as well Phflip’s policy over religion was the smgle- 
mmded enforcement of the Cathohasm of the counter-reformation by all 
possible means includmg terror Now Spanish rehgious ngour confronted m the 
Netherlands a cultural climate as different from it as it was possible to be in 
CI6 Christendom. The majority of the people were RCs either of the worldly 
sort typical of early modem Europe, or of the tolerant sort affected by the 
humanism of ERASMUS and others Small groups of the middle class had 
become affected by the doctrmes of luther m the 1520s, some workers became 
anabaptists m the 1530s, from the 1540s, and especially after 1559, the ideas 
of CALVIN spread from France, affectmg elements of all classes. Phihp’s pohcics 
alienated all these groups, RC and Prot alike The Jesuits, the shock-troops of 
the Counter-Reformation, began operations m the Netherlands m 1556 The 
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INQUISITION of the Netherlands also began a fierce enforcement of the Placards 
- laws against heresy - burning Prots at the stake. A new Univ at Douai in 
Walloon Flanders was founded by Papal Bull in 1559. Most disturbing of all, 
Papal Bulls of 1559 and 1561 put into force the long-planned reform of the Ch 
in the Netherlands, broadly speaking, making its organization more rational and 
streamlined, more effective against heresy, and more responsive to orders from 
Madrid. The Ch was broken up into 18 - instead of 4 - sees, paid for partly out 
of the revenues of the richer monasteries, and manned by 3 Archbps and 15 Bps 
appointed by the Crown and working according to the rulings of the council 
OF TRENT which Were promulgated by Philip in the Netherlands in 1564. It was a 
grievous blow at the easy-going life of the upper clergy and at the income and 
patronage of their fathers and elder brothers, ie the nobles who had hitherto had 
these appointments in their gift. Fearing religious war such as was then breaking 
out in France, Orange and the magnates appealed to Philip for toleration. His 
reply, given in 2 famous letters to Margaret sent from Segovia, Old Castile, in 
Oct 1565, was to command the strictest punishment of heresy. And now members 
of the lesser nobility, both RC and Prot, led by Louis of Nassau and the hot- 
headed Henry of Brederode, formed a defensive league called the Compromise; 
when 200 of them rode into Brussels to demand an end to religious persecution on 
5 Apr 1566, one of Margaret’s councillors called them Gtieux - beggars They 
proudly called themselves Gueux from then on. It was at this stage that real 
beggars come into the story, when a slump turned a noble protest into a popular 
revolt. The e^nomic crisis of 1563-6 - the result of the Northern Seven Years 
of 1563-70, a crash m the English cloth trade, and bad weather, among other 
tactors brought unemployment and hunger to the workers of the Flemish 
Industrie towns, eg Antwerp and Ghent in the severe winter of 1565/6, which 
exploded into the so-caUed Altar Riots. Anti-clerical in normal times, the workers 
now by^e especially receptive to the heU-fire sermons of Calvinists, and they 
e^oyed the support of the armed bands provided by the wilder nobles of the 
Compromise. Iconoclastic riots began at Steenvoorde in W Flanders in Aug 1566 
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determined by the extent of Turkish aggressiveness m the Med, a problem which 
he rated as more serious than the Revolt The second chief characteristic was 
William’s evolution into a statesmanhke figure, mto the Politique focus of 
revolutionary loyalties, the peacemaker between clashing pohtical, rehgious and 
social groups, and the organizer of foreign military and diplomatic aid. Third 
was the emergence of Holland and Zeeland as the bastions of the Revolt, their 
desperate attempts to fuse all 17 provs into one revolutionary movement, their 
reluctant acceptance of the eventual split between N and S, then: astounding 
endurance in the face of ovcrwhelmmg dangers, their unprecedented economic 
aggressiveness as they penetrated deep into Spain’s world-wide colonial emp and 
amassed the wealth that guaranteed Dutch survival 

The rule of Alba (Aug 1567-Dec 1573) brought the resignation of Margaret and 
the start of the Revolt In carrying out tus secret instructions to ‘make all the 
states mto one kingdom, with Brussels as its capital’. Alba used his army to 
terrorize the population His agents interfered m prov and urban Gov, thrustmg 
aside ccntunes-old hberties. He formed a tribunal, nicknamed the Council of 
Blood, which durmg his rule tned 12,302 victims, and executed or bamshed 
1,105 He suddenly executed Egmont and Hoorn (5 June 1568), both unshakeable 
RCs and loyal subjects He introduced new taxes in an effort to relieve the central 
Gov from control by the Estates and to make the Netherlanders pay for the 
Spanish army One of these, the 100th Penny, a once-only 1 % tax on property, 
was passed by the States-Gen m Mar 1569 The other two taxes - the 20th Penny 
(5% on land sales) and the 10th Penny (a 10% sales tax reminiscent of the 
Spanish alcabala) - were resisted all over the Netherlands as a menace to trade, 
their life-blood, and a great deal of the money was never collected The Nether- 
lands contmued to the end to be a drain on Spanish revenues Meanwhile, 
Orange was pl annin g an armed attack, one branch of which was the Sea Beggars 
(.Gueux de Mer), a pirate force of noble and commoner exiles who flew the 
Orange flag and raised supplies by preying on shipping. As havens, they used 
Emden m Germany, the French Hug port of La Rochelle and certam English 
ports These aristocratic pirates now brought the Revolt to a new stage — though 
initially to William’s alar m Expelled from English ports by Q Elizabeth i’s 
proclamation of Mar 1572, a squadron of 25 Sea-Beggar ships under William 
de la Marck captured the town of Bnll in Zeeland on 1 Apr 1572, findmg it 
temporarily unoccupied by Spanish troops. A week later Flushmg fell likewise, 
and One by one the towns of Holland and Zeeland were either taken from the 
outside by the Sea Beggars or went through an internal coup d'dtat with Sea- 
Rasgar help All this was possible partly because m the economic crisis of 1571—2 
the Urban ilites were more afraid of their own masses than they were of the 
Spanish, and partly because Alba had denuded the N of troops in order to meet 
an external threat from the S coliony was temporarily m power m France, and 
was organizing a Hug thrust into the S Netherlands m conjunction with an 
invasion there also by Louis of Nassau, who captured Mons m Hainault on 
^ May 1572, It was a temporary conjuncture, soon to be ended by the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew on 23/24 Aug 1572 and the surrender of Mons fay Louis on 
D Oct 1572, but it was sufflaent for many of the towns and cities q^HoUand and 
?*®iand to be taken over by a minority of Calvinist fanaUcs As a result, the 
Revolt now had a laud, as well as a sea, base It also had a leader William of 
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1577 the workers of Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent and other mdustnal towns 
overthrew their RC magistrates and began to sack the churches This soaal and 
rehgious revolubon in its turn caused Acrschot to move m the direction of Ms 
extremists, as he and the S retreated from the policy of the Pacification of Ghent 
back to closer co-operation with Spain Meanwhile Don John, out for his own 
ends, suddenly sciz^ Namur on 24 July 1577, and so the States-Gen abandoned 
him m Dec 1577 and appointed the ArchD Matthias as Gov, with Orange as 
Lieut-Gov m Jan 1578 Don John rephed by attacking and beating the N army 
at Gcmbloux, Brabant, on 30 Jan 1578, with the help of his newly-arrived 
nephew, Alessandro farnese. In the deep (Walloon) S, however, the Mal- 
contents, a group of S nobles womed by the social threat posed by Calvmism, 
made Frantois, D of Alen?on, the ‘Defender of the Liberties of the Low Coun- 
tries against the tyraimy of the Spanish and their adherents’ (Aug 1578), while 
John Casumr amved from Germany to head the Calvinist crusade in the cities 
(Oct 1578) Don John d of typhus on 1 Oct 1578, leavmg Famese as commander 
of his army - a man who shortly transformed the whole scene Head and 
shoulders above all these mdividuals and groups m statesmanship, William of 
Orange juggled desperately with them all m the hopes of findmg a corabmadon 
which would hold the fragile umon together However, the religious tensions and 
the social prejudices - even the personal rivalry between himself and Aerschot - 
were all agamst him , and N and S dnfted apart, the S formmg the Umon of 
Arras on 7 Jan 1579 and the N the Umon of Utrecht on 23 Jan 1579 
Alessandro Famese, who was m command Oct 1578-Dec 1592, was a skilful 
enough diplomatist to overcome the anU-Spanish prejudice of the Walloon 
nobility in the deep S , using the deep S as a base, he was then a skilful enough 
general to recover most of the rmddle S He would have done more - perhaps 
reconquered the N - had he not been repeatedly deflected from these tasks by 
orders from Madrid, first to co-operate with the Spanish armada in its attack 
on England, then to make 3 mcursions mto the french wars of religion 
(a) The Umted Provs are born In a desperate bid for French and possibly 
Bnglish help against Spam, Orange offered the sovereignty of the Netherlands to 
the French K’s brother, Fran 50 is, D of Alenfon - now become D of Anjou 
Philip’s reply to ibis treasonable move was to declare Orange an outlaw with a 
pnee of 25,000 Scus on his head (June 1580) Orange rephed with his Apologle of 
Dec 1580, a combination of exaggerated slanders on Phihp and a philosophical 
justificadon of his life’s work. The breach with Spam was made complete, and the 
Pcw State of the Umted Provs founded when the States-Gen of the Umon of 
Utrecht formally deposed Philip m the Act of Abjuration (July 1581) Their new 
theoretical sovereign, Anjou, arrived m Feb 1582 without provmg himself of any 
practical use against Famese Seekmg to create a Kdom for himself, he made an 
Wtack on Antwerp on 17 Jan 1583, failed, and went home to France to die of 
J^r on 10 June 1584 A month later, on 10 July 1584 Orange was assassinated, 
w) Famese’s advance During these moves in the N, Famese was patiently con- 
ducting hi3 diplomatic conquest of the Walloon S and his military reconquest of 
^ Henush S» With the former he signed the Tr of Arras (May 1579), whereby 
Union of Arras confirmed Philip II as their sovereign, and Famese confirmed 
m the privileges contamed m the Pacification of Ghent and the Eternal 
As these mcluded the departure of the Spanish army, Famese was some- 
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what restricted in his campaign, but his conciliatory attitude to the Malcontents 
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the Meuse, and the sea, dominated by the Dutch navy. Backed by these adr 
vantages, Maurice retook Breda, Zutphen and Deventer m 1590 and 1591, and m 
the next 10 years steadily removed the Spanish from then" other bndgeheads m 
the N Moreover, on 16/26 May 1596 Holland as a sovereign State jomtly went 
to war against Spam with England and France Her Revolt had thus become an 
mtemational war By 1600 Maunce was able to invade Flanders, but not very 
deeply This tune, the Flemish masses did not nse m support Spam m declme 
had made peace with France (May 1598) and England (Aug 1604), and now 
conceded Dutch demands m the 12-year Truce of Apr 1609 Maunce opposed the 
Truce, but Oldenbamevelt won the day It gave the Umted Provs international 
recognition, and by it Spam agreed to close the R Scheldt (thus confinnmg the 
ruination of Antwerp) and give the Dutch free trading access to the West Indies 
When the 12 years were over, neither Spam nor the Dutch would renew the 
Truce, so warfare began agam (1621-48), this time as part of the general European 
conflicts of the thirty years war (1618-48) In the Tr of MUnster (Jan 1648) 
the Spanish concessions of 1609 were confirmed, m addition the Umted Provs 
kept cities which had- been conquered by Maunce’s brother, Frederick 
henry, dimng the fightmg, mcludmg ’s Hertogenbosch, Breda and Maastricht 
As well as separation from Spain, the Dutch achieved mdependence from the 
HREmp, to which they had been theoretically attached hitherto. 

Revolt of the Northern Earls, The (Nov-Dec 1569) The last, and unsuccessful, 
attempt by the great chentage networks of the N of England to reassert regional 
independence against Tudor centralization, Catholicism against Protestantism 
nnd the old nobflity against new bureaucrats such as WiUiam Cecil, the future 
Ld BURQHLBY 

The Revolt was one of 3 centres of opposition to Q Elizabeth i and her Sec, 
Cccn, the others bemg the alhance at Court between the 4th D of Norfolk and 
the Earl of Leicester to overthrow Cecil and ensure the succession to the 
throne by the marriage of Norfolk to mary, q of scots, now m custody in 
England; and the activities of Roberto Ridolfi, a Florentme banker m London, 
who offered rebels aid from Spam, France and the Pp When the Q got wmd of 
Ihc plots, Leicester made a clean breast and received forgiveness, but Norfolk 
•eft Court for E Angha (Apr 1569) to organize resistance where his landed 
strength lay. When the Q ordered him back to London, however, hls nerve 
i^recked and he obeyed He was placed m the Tower on 8 Oct 1569 after he had 
told the N Earls not to rise In the N, nevertheless, on the lands and among the 
followers of the 3 great families - the Percies, the Nevilles and the Dacres - 
feelings ran very deep In ihn: remote region, economically backward and poor m 
commumcaUons, the Ch of England had ha^y penetrated, and the power of the 
Crown was felt only indirectly through the local magnates. When Thomas Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, and Charles Neville, Earl of Westmorland, were 
^nuunoned to Court, they refused to obey, and on 13 Nov 1569 they were pro- 
nounced rebeb The rebels took Durham and celebrated Mass m the cathedral on 
Nov 1569 , but It was a revolt confined to these 3 families — the other gentry 
, ^ ^•ng back — and not the wide regional movement that the Pilgnmage of Grace 
n^ been. Gov troops soon scattered the rebels, and in Dec 1569 the leaders took 
reiugc m Scotland. Northumberland was later handed over and executed at 
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York on 22 Aug 1572, and Westmorland fled to Flanders to spend the rest of his 
life in exile. Severe pumshment, with about 500-800 executions, brought an end 
to what proved a crucial episode in English history: confirming Cecil in office, 
and the Q on the throne, and ensuring the survival of the Ch of England and the 
centralization of the administration. 


Revolt of Portugal against Spain, The (1640-68) Beginning on 1 Dec 1640 with 
the proclamation of the 7th D of Braganga as K John IV, it resulted from the con- 
vergence of a number of causes. The Portuguese masses had resented the Spanish 
connection ever smce 1580, when philip ii conquered them. The nobility and 
bourgeoisie, however, had so far favoured Spanish rule, for it protected the 
Portuguese colonies from Dutch aggression, and allowed Portuguese merchants 
the unofficial possibility of tapping the trade of the Spanish colonies of Mexico 
and Peru from their own colony of Brazil. By 1640, however, these advantages no 
longer existed as the decline of Spain became manifest. Spain under oliv ares: 
was unable to prevent the Dutch from conquering Pernambuco, Brazil; was 
pushing the Portuguese merchants out of Mexico and Peru; was trying to 
centralize the independent Portuguese admm under Castile; and was taxing the 
Portuguese to provide revenues for all-Spanish purposes. Moreover, Spain in 
1640 was in desperate straits, with military defeats on all fronts; with naval 
strength gone — one fleet having been destroyed by the Dutch in the battle of the 
Downs (21 Oct 1639) and another defeated by them off Pernambuco in Jan 
1640; and with the revolt of catalonia in full swing (May 1640). Like the 
Catalans, the Portuguese had the benefit of help from richelieu and maza- 
rin; but they enjoyed further advantages which eventually conferred success on 
their struggle for independence. They had help from the England of both 
CROMWELL and CHARLES II Geography aided them. They were a united clergy 
and people, fired by patriotism. They had a K, and they were led by a dynamic 
and creative upper class fully experienced m world-wide commerce, and un- 
trammeUed by attempts at social revolution. They had an Emp in Africa and 
Brazil, and after ejecting the Dutch from Angola in 1648 and Brazil in 1654, they 
enjoyed the profits of trade in slaves and sugar. Most of the fighting took place 
on or ne^ ffie road from Lisbon to Badajoz, Estremadura. The Portuguese 
invaded Spmn as far as Badajoz in 1657. They stopped a Spanish invasion of 
Portugal at Elvas, Alentejo (14 Jan 1659). They defeated the Spanish at Amebdal, 
nr fetremos (8 June 1663); and when the Spanish made a thrust at Vila Vigosa 
the home of the Bragangas, the Portuguese beat them at nearby Montes Glares 
(17 June 1665). With the death of the intransigent K philip iv, peace nego- 
liatioirt became feasible, and at last his widow, the Regent Mariana, recognized 
the independence of Portugal in the Tr of Lisbon (Feb 1668). 

Revolution of 1688 The overthrow of K james ir of Great Britain and Ireland 
and his replacement by K william hi and Q Mary H, followed by important 
institutional enactments. James was dethroned after an invasion by WiUiam of 
Orans. from Hollund, supported in England by defeebons aSini^Sng 

oiTici-rad bv c nh. d o a ath ABSOLUTISM, Using a standing army illegally 
Oilicered by Calhs. ,jid preparing for the election of a subservient Pari by tiing 
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middle-class Dissenters and Caths to oust the normal rulers of England, the 
nobihty and gentry William landed at Torbay, Devon, on 5/15 Nov 1688 , James 
fled to France on 23 Dec 1688, and WiUiam c^ed a Convention Pari (Jan 1689- 
Feb 1690) which passed the chief legislation of the Revolution settlement, thou^ 
further statutes followed later The men who made the settlement thought of 
themselves as restonng the traditional constitution after it had been upset by the 
revolutionary moves of James EL Their settlement, though temporarily makmg 
the Crown almost elective, left it m full command as head of the executive - 
making appomtments and deciding on pohey On the other hand, the settlement 
m effect made annual meetmgs of Pari essential, and forced the K to choose men 
and measures which could achieve a majonty there Ei addition, the mdependence 
of the judiciary was strengthened, and the rights of the mdividual against the 
State fortified. 

The Bill of Rights (Dec 1689) declared James to have abdicated, and setded the 
vacant throne on Wilham and Mary and their hens, then on anne and hers 
This arrangement was a compromise between the views of difierent groups the 
strict legitimists who wanted Wilham to be Regent for a theoretically still reignmg 
'James, Wilham himself who refused to stay m En^and unless he had full regal 
powers , Tones who regarded Mary as the legitimate hen to James (most people 
believmg, or pretending to believe, that Pr James Edward was not a genume son 
of James) , and Whigs who believ^ that the people should choose then ruler In 
addibon, the Bill of Rights forbade the monarch to be, or to many, a Cath, it 
also declared the following illegal the suspending power, and the dispensing 
power as James had used it, prerogative courts such as the Ecclesiastical Com- 
aussion, non-Parl taxation, a standmg army without Pari consent; and prose- 
cutions for petitionmg the Crown. It went on to call for frequent Paris, free 
elections, and free Pari debates, and to extend the judicial rights of the mdi- 
vidual against the State 

The Mutmy Act (Mar 1689) gave the Crown the legal means to maintain army 
discipline, but Pari prevented mflitary dictatorship and made Pari co-operation 
necessary by enactmg this for only 6 months at a tune (later one year) 

The Toleration Act (May 1689) did not enact rebgious toIeraUon, but exempted 
l^issenters (except r’-aths and Umtarians) from certain laws In practice they 
achieved freedom of worship, but not full citizenship, as the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were still m force 

The Tnenmal Act (Dec 1694) ordered that no Pari and no dissoluUon should 
®ceed 3 years 

The Civil List (Dec 1698) the finan cial provision for the K’s ordmary ex- 
penditure was henceforth provided m the Civil List, under the K’s control , while 
Item of extraordinary expenditure was voted, appropriated and audited by 
Pari As the extraordinary expenditure mereased, especially with the long and 
hequent wars of the next century, so did the dependence of the Crown on Pari 
The Act of Settlement (June 1701) conferred the Crown (should Anne die 
vnthout issue) upon the Hlectress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs, bemg Prot; 
among other measures, it ordered that the monarch must be in communion with 
ms Ch of England, that judges should be appointed during good behaviour and 
?°t dunng the K’s pleasure, and that the royal pardon could not be pleaded m 
mipeachinent trials 
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Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis de (9 Sept 1585-4 Dec 1642) Card (1622), Due 
etpaire (1631), chief minister of K louis xiii of France, who strengthened the 
power of the Crown without making any fundamental reforms in the social and 
admin structure (though he defeated the magnates, eliminated the ‘state within a 
state’ of the Hugs, and built a navy), and who led France to victory in the 
THIRTY YEARS WAR (through diplomacy until 1635, thereafter through war), 
thwarting the Habsburg attempts to unite Germany and encircle France, and 
gaining valuable additions to the frontiers on the Rhine and in the Pyrenees; 
though at the cost of much sutfering to the French masses. 

3rd son of Francois du Plessis, Ld of Richelieu in Poitou, and his wife Susanne 
de La Porte, daughter of a Poitiers lawyer; ed in Paris at the College de Navarre, 
then at a military academy, then at the College de Calvi, where he studied 
theology in preparation for taking over the family Bpric at Lufon in Poitou. 
Being under age, he had to go to Rome and persuade Pp Paul V to grant the 
necessary dispensation, and there in Apr 1607 he was ordained priest and conse- 
crated Bp. Thereafter the main elements m his career were : his rise to power from 
the comparative obscurity of a minor noble family in the provs; his efforts to 
st^ in power — ie to retain the confidence, against continuous attempts at 
sabotage, of Louis Xili, a K who could be just as suggestible and ruthless as any 
democratic electorate; his build-up of centralized absolutism, not by any 
systematic and rational plan, but by a pragmatic mixture of dictatorial strokes 
^nst, and realistic compromises with, the chief opponents of the Crown (the 
Hugs, and the Prs of the Blood, the magnates and the office-holders); and his 
foreign pohey of frustrating the joint efforts of the Spamsh and Austrian Habs- 
burgs to encncle France and dommate Europe by taking diplomatic and military 
action m Italy, Germany and Spain. 

^ fuelled by his intense ambition and outstanding abilities. 

laiJ and thm, pale and delicate, he possessed an imperious bearing and hypnotic 
g^e, persuasive eloquence and unbending will, which either enslaved or repeUed 
ah who came into personal contact with him. Between Dec 1608 and Oct 1614 
he administered his improvenshed Uttle diocese; but as a representative of the 
Poitevin clergy at the Estates-Gen of Oct 1614-Feb 1615 he distinguished himself 
^ a speaker on the side of the pro-devot, pro-Spanish policies of the then Regent, 
marie de MEDICI, md her favourite, Concini. His reward was to be appointed 
Sec Spamsh Q of France, Anne of Austria (Nov 1615), and then 

^ Foreign-Afiairs in Concim’s reconstructed Gov until the 

f luynes, Richelieu went 
AvSon'^ \ « then to exile in 

^TaS n R M^e’s vanous rebeUions, defeats and recon- 

deSlTi!^^^ Richeheu acted as her adviser and go-faet%veen, and on the 
''^Sotiated her return to the K’s Council (1622) where she 
put forward his ideas, and gradually persuaded the sceptical K of Richeheu’s 

Vifu^r^ brothers nor 

7 ^ Feb 1624, was clever enough to handle the 

^‘biation m which France found herself dunne the early years 

on the Rfone threatened her with encrrclement. Richelieu hired namnhleteer! 
and Mane de Medici exploited her maternal situation, 
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persuaded’ the K that Richeheu had the nght policy, as well as the subtlety to 
put It mto practice In Apr 1624 he was given a seat on the Council, and on J 3 Aug 
1624 supreme power 

His efforts to stay m power ended only with his death, for his career lay at the 
mercy of a K with mediocre abilities, but with a high sense of his position and 
duties, who was constantly assailed by opposition groups - self-seeking and 
conscientious, m the Court and m the country - and who was conscious that he 
needed the intellectual and moral stiffenmg of a mimster such as Richeheu, but 
who nevertheless always had the last word (a) The Chalais conspiracy (May 
1626) was the first serious challenge that Richelieu unearthed at Court It was an 
attempt by the Prs of the Blood (Gaston, the K’s brother, the Vend6mes, his 
2bastard half-brothers, cond^ and Soissons, his cousins, Anne of Austria, his 
Q) and some associated Court magnates (notably the hbldmous Dss de Chevreuse, 
le the widow of Luynes who had promptly remarried, and her lover, Chalais) to 
kill Richeheu, depose Louis, and share out the power and perquisites among 
themselves With typical selectivity, Richeheu arrested the Venddme brothers, 
exiled Chevreuse and others, executed Chalais (Aug 1626), but promoted Gaston 
to be D d’oRLfiANS and brought him on to the Council (b) The Day of Dupes 
(10 Nov 1630) was a more principled attack on his position, led by his old 
sponsor, Mane de Medici, m alhance with a group of his colleagues under the 
Keeper of the Seals, Michel de Manllac It got its name from the hysterical, 
fruitless, but at first seemingly successful, attempt to browbeat the K into dis- 
missmg Richeheu and change his pohcies Hitherto a faithful divot, Richelieu 
had now embarked upon his life-long struggle with the Habsburgs, a campaign 
so expensive that it became impossible to spend time and money trying to convert 
or persecute the Hugs, as Mane wanted, or to undertake fundamental reforms m 
the Ancien Riglme, which the Manllacs advocated. Rightly or wrongly, the K 
accepted Richelieu’s appreciation of the situation, and confirmed him m supreme 
power (c) The Languedoc rebellion (1632) was mounted by a combination of the 
Brs of the Blood (represented by Gaston d’Orlfems and Mane de Medici operat- 
*ng from exile m enemy temtory — Lorrame and the Spanish Netherlands) in 
support of a great magnate, Henn II, D de Montmorency, Gov of Languedoc, 
who was leadmg the forces of separatism in the prov against the attempts of the 
Gov to turn it into a pays d' elections The rebels were defeated m battle at Castel- 
naudary on 1 Sept 1632, and Montmorency was beheaded in Toulouse Orl&ins, 
on the contrary, was temporarily reconciled (d) The Comte de Soissons inva- 
^■on (1641) was mounted with help of Spanish troops Soissons defeated the 
French at La Marffe on the Meuse near Sedan (6 July 1641), but his plot came to 
Mthing as he was immediately killed on the battlefield as he raised his visor 
(o) The Cinq Mars conspiracy (1642) occupied the very last days of Richeheu s 
Wo, when this young favounte of the K plotted to kill Richelieu, put Gaston 
d Orleans m power, and make peace with Spain It was the last aspect which 
ofeed Louis to execute Cmq Mars on 12 Sept 1642, 2 months before Richeheu s 
°wn death. 

In his build-up of centralized absolutism Richeheu continued the pohcies of 
Predecessors, as and when he could, not following a sophisticated master-plan 
0 State-building, but acting as dictatonally as he dared in the varying circum- 

“poos, with a view to smashing opposition, maintammg order, stimulaUng the 
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economy and shaping mens’ minds, all in order to raise the resources for bis 
1st priority: the anti-Habsburg struggle. 

The Hugs - running what he called ‘a state within a slate’ - occupied his atten- 

tliTwn^ ^^yriQs before him, he realized that the Prs of 

reniihlt i^objldy would never be tamed so long as they had this 

Protfh^H rh a monarchy as a power-base and a refuge. The situation of the 

the FRENCH ^'■o^sht an end to 

towns and mm t They had become concentrated in the fortified 

orZi^d iZ R Guyenne and Languedoc. They were 

and a sen assemhlvZ^ i"^** an army; they met in prov assemblies 

Dutch (now allied longer aided by the Germans or the 

hands of the r/evo/? and Crown), and fearful of extermination at the 

?he7?ook ?0 ndtZ COUNTER.REFORMATION, 

crisis offered them the n ^ de rohan whenever a noble rebellion or foreign 
boundaries or even consolidate their position, extend their 

had done. To FrenchmZ independent republic as the Dutch 

Europe and Richelieu mn d ®°^aye was a pohtical monstrosity unique in 
war against stt men^ u" elimination as more urgent, even, th^ the 
out of Spanish hands ( 1624 -s^Z action to keep the Rhine and the Valtelhne 
016ron and Rhe which cnv«»md ti,^- Rochelle seized the islands of 

to make peace with them (Tr of forcing Richelieu 

Monzon, Mar H?pmp2ed 

d^vo/ colleagues and backers hiu nic ^ ^ showdown - a move pleasing to his 
England. He and the K took nerZ view of the Hugs’ aUiance with 

Rochelle. The English expedition d^ control of the operations against La 
Isle of Rh6 on 12/22 Julv 1627 w cr Buckingham, which landed on the 
half its 1627, with only 

further English relief attempts and Rochelle harbour to keep off 

Rohan contmued the struggle in LaZ starvmg city surrendered. 

Suze, Apr 1629). I^ouSi he the English made peace (Tr of 

Rohan could not withstand the rovZ ^ alliance with Spain in May 1629 
Grace of Alais (Aids) on 28 June 1629 ^-^^r and the rebellion ended with the 

but their military strongholds and politioal religious privileges. 

The Prs of the Blood Ze maZ^ ^ organization were destroyed, 
weakened by Richelieu’s suc^sfTj h office-holders were considerably 
^d rebeUions to overthrowZm He had Z the various plots 

Robe - from polmeal acbv",r”e^shed to stn Z™? ‘*‘= 

connections and the organs of nmw c * them from usmg their clientage 

to work /or the Crow?tX Crown, and get them 

end he held an Assembly of Notables CDec I the French state. To this 

but smee each group (Clergy Swnrd^? h if ~ t^® ^ast before 1788 - 
defence of their own corporate nrivileept? i>ti ^ ^^o^ght of nothing beyond the 
^chelieu and Manllac for quartering the a the elaborate plans of 

polishing the paulette, repurchasing th** ^ ^atheprovs, demolishing castles. 
Only Richelieu’s mercanZrptSZrZn?^^ reducing taxation! 

pamea were approved; and Richeheu was oSfge'd fetoe toTli 
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back on the old financial expedients which were to prove so disastrous in the long 
term the sale of ofiBces, forced loans and mcreased taille Unlike ManUac, 
Richeheu was against postponing foreign action m order to have a confrontation 
with the privileged and a basic reform of the Ancien Rdgime The so-called Code 
Mlchaux, which Marillac issued m 1629 and which contained his schemes, was 
not enforced by Richelieu after his colleague’s fall He did not favour Marillac’s 
head-on campaign (1629-31) for turmng the remaitung pays d’itats mto pays 
d'ilections by bringing them mto the normal tax-collecting system and making 
them pay then: fair share of the national revenue Of course, he acted drastically 
against Montmorency and his Languedoc rebelhon which these reforms provoked 
(see above); but he compromised with the pays d'itats They kept their privileges, 
but promi^ a higher don gratidt Nor did he have uniform proposals for dealmg 
with prov Govs, except for breakmg recalcitrant ones when a good chance 
offered, and replacmg these with reliable men, or takmg over the job himself as he 
did in Brittany after getting nd of the D de Venddme In some provs he made 
more and more use of Intendants to keep an eye on the Gov, to supervise the 
office-holders, who were capable not only of failing to collect the taxes but also of 
encouraging the populace not to pay them, to bnng the Estates in the pays 
d' itats mto hne by persuasion or brute force. Similarly m the case of the parle- 
mekt of Pans and the prov Parlements — the chief institutions of the Robe — 
Richelieu preferred undermuung their authonty to meetmg them head-on He 
used other courts to try emment rebels when they would not co-operate The 
Council was given power from 1632 onwards to overrule decrees of the Parlement 
which it considered not m the public interest When Parlements refused to 
^*gister new taxes, they could be brought to heel by the arrest of mdividual 
■uembers, the exile of others, the use of Uts de Jitstice and lettres de cachet, or 
severe lectures from the K, or by diluting their strength by selling new offices m 
them Finally, the decree of Feb 1641 allowed them only 2 remonstrances before 
^egistenng financial edicts, and permitted the discussion of affairs of State only 
<tfter registration Gettmg them to register this edict was a distinct victory for 
Richelieu At the same time he deployed every device of the modern State to keep 
ibe population m general patriotic* spies and agents-provocateurs, pamphleteers 
UDd journalists, hterature, architecture and painting A Gov-inspired weekly, 
the Gazette, came out from 1631 onwards and m Jan 1635 the K officially 
tucognized the Acadimie Franprise which Richeheu had founded earlier He 
built the imposing Palais Cardinal (after his death called the Palais RoyaO as his 
^idence. And, fundamental to the whole structure, the army was reformed by 
ranfois Sublet de Noyers mto an instrument capable not only of challengmg 
over-mighty subjects but also of defcaUng Spam It was an oppressive rdgime, 
powerful enough to plunder the nation, but too weak to assess taxation accordmg 
0 income The nch and powerful were able to unload the mam weight of the 
o^oal exactions onto the urban and rural masses — and this m a period marked by 
''^rrent harvest failures and economic crises The consequence was that not a 
yow of Richelieu’s rule passed without nots against the tax-collectors by peasants 
^ Workers, often encouraged by the local nobdity and bourgeoisie. In the 
r®hie of 1629-30 the peasants attacked Dijon, Caen, Lyons and Angers, m the 
®«t serious episode - the Va-itu-pleds (Barefoot) nsmgs m Normandy against 
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the introduction of the salt-tax in 1639-40 - the Chancellor Seguier himself had 
to take over the prov with an army (Jan 1640), suspend the normal prov and 
local organs of Gov, and suppress the rebellion by terror. 

His foreign policy consisted of the defence of France’s interests by whatever 
measures the situation required, religious considerations playing no part. Ahead 
of his time, he was prepared to fight alongside RCs or Calvinists, Moslems or 
members of the Ch of England. Pp Urban VllI and Pere Joseph went to some 
lengths to ease tender consciences svith cleverly-worked-out theological arguments 
in support of war against members of the true Ch; but Richelieu’s policies were 
simply based on that separation of politics from religion which has since become 
quite normal. They were designed to prevent the Austrian and Spanish Habs- 
burgs from achieving victory in the Thirty Years War, and to frustrate Spanish 
attempts to encircle and pienetrate France, They consisted of diplomacy and war 
in Italy, Germany and the N, and Spam. 

In Italy he considered it vital to gain footholds so as to prevent Spain sending 
troops into N Europe, either via the Valtelline (the upper valley of the R Adda 
which led through the Alps into Tyrol and the Rhine), or via Savoy and Franche 
Comte into the Rhine valley. Thus in 1624-5 he sent help to the Grisons canton 
^wners of the Valtelline) who were rebelling against Austria, and laid siege to 
Genoa, the port where Spam'sh supplies and men were landed on their way to 
^an and the ValtelUne. The Hug revolt of 1625 at La Rochelle, however, 
forced turn to withdraw and make the Tr of Monzon m Mar 1626. When, with 
the Grace of ^ais he had dealt with the Hugs, he intervened in Italy again, this 
time m War of the Mantuan Succession (1627-31). The last of the Gonzaga 
^ers of Mantua and Monferrato d on 26 Dec 1627 and was succeeded by a 
French “agnate, the D de Nevers. The Emp and Spain disputed this, and, though 
Nevers^teblished himself in Mantua, Spanish troops in aUiance with Savoy 
occupied Monferrato. Regarding this as a vital French interest, Richeheu con- 
reinforwd the anti-Spanish fortress qf Casale in Monferrato 
Lt following year he took Pinerolo in Piedmont (23 Mar 1630), 

Nevertheless, French diplomatic 
enabled RiVbef^f '''f^ore the Emp and the Electors were meeting 

M favourable Tr of Cherasco (Apr 1631), whereby 

part of Monferrato, while France kept Pinerolo, giving Savoy 

a^coi^ifFr^. f compensation. This crudal decision to hold on to Pinerolo 
ev^ ^ Habsburgs was taken by the K with his 

mSiS of A explained to him in his 

in" and of outtine^pht th ^ thought of rest, or economiz- 

on which Richeheu kingdom’. This was the issue 

Day of dS? Heniflr ? • MariUac, and which led to the 

1635 be continued to harass the Spamsh in Italy. On 11 July 

1635 he organized a joint attack on Spanish-held Milan by Savoy ^ntua ^d 
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after by open warfare (a) His indirect warfare on Spam and Austna consisted, 
first, of close co-operation with Holland, from the Tr of Compifegne of June 
1624 onwards, m her attack on the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) Second, his 
diplomatists were promment m the organization of the Hague agreement of 
Dec 1625, whereby Christian iv of Denmark, Holland, james i of England 
and FREDERICK V of the Palatinate allied to inaugurate the Danish War penod 
of the Thirty Years War (1625-9) with the approval of such widely scattered 
friends as bethlen oAbor, Pr of Transylvania, Murad IV, Sultan of Turkey, 
andPp Urban VUL Third, Richeheu facihtated the entry of gust a v ii adolf of 
Sweden mto the Swedish War period (1630-35) by negotiating the Tr of Altmark 
(Sept 1629), ending the war between Sweden and Poland, and the Tr of Bdrwalde 
(Jan 1631), whereby Sweden promised to keep an army m Germany, and France 
promised to subsidize it to the tune of 400,000 taler a year for 5 years Fourth, 
Richeheu’s agents were promment at the meetmg of the Emp and the German 
Els at Regensburg (June— Aug 1630), and succeeded in reachmg an understandmg 
with MAXIMILIAN I, El of Bavana, who vacillated between supportmg the Emp 
on religious grounds and opposing him on pohtical Fifth, and more directly, he 
took the Els of Tner and Cologne under French protection, and occupied 
Ehrenbreitstem and Phihppsburg on the Rhme, as well as Nancy, the capital of 
Lorraine (1631) This vast network of allies, all pursumg their own interests, was 
inimensely diffi cult to manage, especially the mdependent-mmded Gustav Adolf 
who stormed down to SW Germany against Richeheu’s wishes and frightened 
Maximilian of Bavana back on to the side of the Emp After Gustav AdolPs 
death (16 Nov 1632), his chief mmister, oxenstierna, organized the League of 
Heilbronn with the German Prot Prs (Apr 1633), but Richeheu succeeded m 
aiakmg France rather than Sweden the dominatmg influence m it, and paid his 
subsidies to the League, not to Sweden The days of this limited involvement were 
over, however, for, when Sweden was cnishm^y defeated by the Austro-Spanish 
army at Nardhngen (5-6 Sept 1634), Richeheu had no alternative but to emerge 
from the background mto open warfare (b) Direct action now bemg imperative, 
Richeheu occupied strong pomts m Alsace and Lomune, and made 1635 a 
y®ar of mtense activity m diplomacy — for France was not yet ready to field an 
army of her own. He renewed the alliance with Holland m Feb 1635 for a joint 
attack on the Spanish Netherlands He renewed the alhance with Sweden for 
another 3 years (Tr of CompiJgne, Apr 1635) He ceremomally declared war on 
Spam (May 163^ by sendmg a herald to Brussels He organized Savoy, Parma 
and Mantua mto a league against Milan (July 1635) He helped to negotiate the 
Tr of Stuhmsdorf (Sept 1635) releasing Sweden from the Polish War for further 
action in Germany He took Bernard, D of Saxe-Weimar, the successful com- 
"^der of the Swedish army, mto French pay (Oct 1635) Nevertheless, the next 
y*ar - the ‘year of Corbie’ — was one of mtense danger to France An Austrian 
mvaded Franche Comtd and Burgundy A Spanish army from the Ncther- 
‘ands penetrated Picardy and took Corbie, nr Amiens (14 Aug 1636), while the 
"cavalry managed to reach Compiigne In Pans, 80 kilometres away, there was 
panic, but the firmness of the K and the Card saved the day, and soon the over- 
ndended enemy had to retreat Henceforth, with his highly trained, if small, new 
^y. commanded by 2 rising military stars, Turenne and d’Enghicn (the future 
''Teat Cond6), Richeheu took the ofiensive m 2 mam areas First, m the Ncther- 
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lands, while the Dutch struck at the Spanish from the N - taking Breda on 
10 Oct 1637 - the French hammered at them from the S, completing the conquest 
of Artois by taking Hesdin (1639) and Arras (1640); and, 5 months after Riche- 
lieu’s death, destroying the Spanish army and military reputation at the famous 
battle of Rocroi (19 May 1643). Second, astride the Rhine in Alsace and the 
Breisgau, Bernard took Rheinfelden (3 Mar 1638), and with Turenne’s help, 
after a 6-month siege, took Breisach on 17 Dec 1638. It was at once a gateway 
into Germany and a blockhouse on the Rhine which cut the Spamsh Road 
between Milan and the Netherlands and made the ValteUine irrelevant. Fortu- 
nately for Richelieu, just as Bernard was proving self-interested and hard to 


manage - he aimed at creating a German duchy of Alsace for himself - he d, 
suddenly on 18 July 1639, and Richelieu was able to purchase his army and 
the ground it stood on. He was thus in a position to bite deep into Germany in 
co-operation with Sweden, with whom he renewed his alliance, involving annual 
payments of a million livres (Tr of Hamburg, Mar 1638) — a necessary refresher, 
as Oxenstiema was meditating a separate peace with the Emp. Thus Richelieu 
left France in a powerful position, which mazarin after him was able to con- 
solidate m the Trs of Westphalia (Oct 1648). 

In Spain, where the war contmued until the Tr of the Pyrenees (Nov 1659), 
Richeheu first had to push back invasions of Languedoc and Guyenne from each 
end of the Pyrenees; then, from 1637 onwards, carry the war into Spain by land 
and sea. French troops invaded Catalonia at one end of the Pyrenees in 1637, and 
th^ laid siege to Fuentarrabfa, Guipfizcoa, at the other m 1638. The siege failed, 
but the new nay defeated a Spanish force coming to relieve it. On 19 July 1639 

Roussillon, but had to abandon it on 6 Jan 
1640. Nyertheless, Richelieu encouraged the 1640 revolutions in Cataloma and 
Portugal; and, on 19 Sept 1642, just before his death, Perpignan fell, completing 
^renew °° Roussillon - hitherto Rosell6n, a Spam'sh prov N of the 

In sum, Richeheu had gone far towards achieving all his objects. He had thrown 
Sv ^ invasions; and he had made them less likely in the future by pushing 
T NE, much of Alsace on the ^e and 

^ta^heLH Pyrenees With Knerolo in Piedmont, and Breisach on the 

'“‘k Germany, while Breisach cut the Spamsh 

Koad and breached Spanish encirclement. 


R°eltester (1547-50). Bp of London 
^ ^ theologian who was burned at the stake under Q 

Pembrote ed at NewcasUe and 

emoroke tiau, Cambridge, then at the Sorbonne, Paris and Lonvain then 

again at (^bridge from 1530-37, during which ttoie.“^ob^r^e a 

became pnvate chaplain and mteUectual aide to Archbn pranmfr 

(1540), BpTRochtt aSt Tn 

after the depnvationofBONNER, Bp of London nsso'i Ani r (1547), then, 

to the foundation of Anglican dc;ct^e a^d contabutor 

syolarly disputations over transubstantiatL Sd ofter 

*=EnglUhasroaMaT.o.underKeowanoyfa:wS“r~mZ?^^ 
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tasks of reraovmg images and ceremonies from the churches under his command 
On K Edward’s death on 6 July 1553 he supported the ill-fated coup of Lady 
Jane Grey, and on the accession of Q Mary I he was arrested and deprived of his 
Bpric. Along with latimer and Cranmer he was found guilty of heresy by a 
delegation of Convocation at Oxford (Apr 1554), condemned to death on 30 Sept 
1555 and burnt at the stake at Oxford with Latimer, suffering unbearable agomes 
because of the mefficiency of the executioners 

Rockingham, Charles Watson-Wcntirorlh, 2nd Marquis of (13 May 1730-1 July 
1782) Leader of the Old Corps of whigs after Newcastle, and twice PM under 
K GEORGE HI (1765-6 and 1782), who repealed the Stamp Act, favoured inde- 
pendence for the American colonies, brought in Economical Reform (but 
temamed suspicious of Pari Reform), and granted legislative independence to 
Ireland Under his leadership the Old Corps changed from being the party of the 
Court, kept m power by Pari management and the help of the Crown - as it 
was in the days of walpole, pelham and Newcastle - to become a party of 
opposition, with a behef m party Gov with a party programme, suspicious of the 
influence of the Crown, looking for support among the merchants and free- 
holders of the boroughs and counties, and stickmg to its prmaples, rather than 
making the pragmatic compromises necessary to achieve and keep office 

5th and only surviving son of Thomas NVatson-Wentworth, 1st Marquis of 
Rockingham (a rich landowner with vast estates in Yorks and Ireland) and his 
Wife, Mary, daughter of Darnel Finch, 2nd Earl of Nottingham, ed at West- 
minster Sdi and St John’s, Cambridge, succeeded on 14 Dec 1750, m (1752) 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Bright of Badsworth, Yorks (d 19 Dec 1804, no 
issue) Like his father, Rockingham became one of the leading aristocrats m the 
Old Corps of Whigs in the days of the Pelham brothers, bemg (1751 onwards) 
Ld of the Bedchamber and Ld Lieut of the N and W Ridings of Yorks, losing 
both posts when the Old Corps monopoly of power was ended by the bute 
admin (1761-3). He resigned the Bedchamber (Nov 1762) in sympathy with Old 
Oorps colleagues whom George HI was ousting, and was then dismissed from his 
I^ Lieutenancies (Dec 1762) Wealthy, gemal, hospitable, and conscientious, he 
headed the younger genemtion of Whigs and succeeded Newcastle as leader of 
the Old Corps. 

In his 1st admin (1765-6) he was 1st Ld of the Treasury (July 1765) m a Gov 
of which the D of Cumberland (the young K’s unde) was the real leader untU his 
death on 31 Oct 1765, after which Rockingham became PM, by accident as it 
were A keen supporter of party Gov, he decimated Bute’s office-holders, high 
Md low, and replaced them with his own followers, but he suspected that the 
^ s Friends who remained (for Northington and Egmont had stayed on from the 
Bute admin) were secretly used by the K to sabotage his own work His deep, but 
unwarranted, suspicion of George lU (which soon formed part of Whig myth- 
ology and then of Cl 9 historiography) prevented him from co-operaUng with 
Bute and the K’s Fnends, the very elements which could have assured him a 
^table and long-hved admin, though they would have cost him his prized popu- 
*^ty with the people Rockingham thus departed significantly from the pracUc^ 
Of the earlier Old Corps leaders, and he found himself in charge of a diWd^ 
^uniki which lacked Court backmg and was opposed by the Grenvilles and the 
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Bedfords. The Rockingham Whigs prided themselves on a new article of faith - 
their consistency, ie practising in office what they preached m opposition. They 
repealed Bute’s Cider Tax, earned a H of C resolution condemning general 
v.'arrants, and tried to revive the Prussian alliance m a forward policy against 
France and Spain. They also, in a Country-like manner, looked to public opinion 
m the boroughs and coimtries for support, and brought in several measures to 
help trade. Moreover, it was under pressure from the merchant lobby that they 
belatedly adopted the policy of repealing the Stamp Act, though, since his fol- 
lowers were split on the issue (Newcastle and the elders opposed repeal), Rocking- 
ham accompanied this measure with the Declaratory Act {see the war of 
AMERICAN independence) to rally support. Rockingham, hov/ever, was not 
endowed by nature to be a P M. He was lazy, procrastinating, inefficient and 
valetudinanan; he much preferred the horse races at Doncaster and York to the 
rat-race of Whitehall and Westminster, He spoke in Pari only twice during this 
admin, and once forgot to attend one of his own Cab meetings. He was convinced 
that the K had instructed the K’s Friends to vote against the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, and he angered George with his aristocratic rudeness and his patent 
Mntempt for the K’s views on men and measures. Moreover, he made the admin 
bok foolish by wooing the support of pitt the Elder, who only despised him. 
His mmist^ was further weakened by the resignation in May 1766 of grafton, 
ffis Sec of State (N) because of the failure to acquire his hero, Pitt. Finally, the 
managed to persuade Pitt to form a Gov, and Rockingham was dismissed on 
y Jidy 1766. A number of Rockinghams stayed on in the Pitt admin (1766-8) 
f Edgeumbe, was demoted with inadequate compensation, 
r H persuaded them all to resign (Nov 1766), except Gen Conway, 

and the Roc^ghams spent the next 16 years in opposition. 

In opposition (1766-82) Rockingham and his group naturally espoused 
untry causes, though they were far from effective, partly because they could 
who was also m opposition, 1768 onwards. Rockingham 
pp d the Grafton adnun (1768-70) and the north admm (1770-82) over the 
persecution of wilkes, the Falkland Islands affair (1770-71) the need for 
law of libel (1770) and the printing of Pari debates’(1771); but by 
Pari Thp H n gone out of these issues, and North was firmly in command of 

were still just another aristocratic faction jockeying for 
took advanm ^ big changes in their theory and practice as they 

Association Movemen^ffi ^S^^im^SorG 

Ireland (MIQ lo iiogiana U/vy-80), Grattan’s rebellious campaign m 

Si^dbv^e w?rnf f constitutional shake-up 

^ EdS^nd ^ (1776-83). Aided by his very clever 

, Edmund Burke, and his bnlhant new reermt, Charles James Fox Rockine- 

lS‘atcond™^^^,®<S;b- ‘'>'Wnd-the-cur,ain- LiSSei X 

to bnng trade-union pressure to bear on thrseff ^ 

on principles, enunciated in opposition and adhered to in o^^ ~ ^ 
sTeaga. free. i.. contact wttb the extxa-Panl 
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and making use of the new pohtical techniques developed during the campaigns 
of John Wilkes, Exploiting the perennial Country desire to reduce Gov expenm- 
ture, Burke produced the Economical Reform programme to reduce the 
of placemen, and thus royal influence and Gov expenditure at one ^ e 
same tunc Rockingham did not go so far as Fox m support of Par e om, 
though he favoured a small measure His mam concern was to him e 
power m the interests of the politicians, not of the people Surularly, Ire n w 
especially Amcnca were useful sticks writh which to beat the Crown RMkingn^ 
had adopted a pro-colonial stance almost accidentally m repealmg the 
and, bemg consistent, he continued to back the Americans, unrealisti y 
mg that conciliation could bring them back to their former allegiance an revi c 
the old commercial relations. More svisely, he also said that it was impossi e 
suppress the Amcncans, and therefore unwise to try. Fox mtrodu a 
ideological note mto this pragmatism, supporting the Americans as les 
a common enemy - George HI - and takmg the view that a K who was vmtmoiB 
over the colomsts would be a menace to liberty m the mother coun^ > 
with the Bntish surrender at Saratoga (17 Oct 1777) and the entry of 
the Amcncan side (6 Feb 1778), the pohey of the Rockin^ms evolved a sta^ 
further. They favoured recogntzmg Amencan mdependence and reviving 
American business ties by giving the colonists favourable tenns, so 
could concentrate on the war against France. And, remembenng e 
consistency, they also conveyed the impression that they had always 
towards Aunencan demands , , , r 

His 2nd admm (1782) was forced on the unwiUmg K by the of ^ 

tive after the fall of North. Moreover, Rockmgham made a subst^tial cons 
tutional mnovation he made the K agree m advance to accept ^ 
which the Rockinghams had advocated m °PP°®'^°“’ rp 

Reform and independence for Amenca. Rockingham was 1st Ld o ,, c 

(Mar 1782) presidmg over a divided Gov Half the “““be” 

Shelburne (through whom the K had communicated with the 

and 1 - Thurlow, the Ld ChanceUor - was a K’s Friend m their im^t Bite 

disagreement arose between the 2 Secs of State, Shelburne an , 

msponsibdities were for the 1st tunc allocated m the modem way, , 

'^mg with foreign aSairs, and Shelburne dealmg with home an . 

affairs, (a) Economical Reform - which in the event caited on y a s _ 

hon m Crown influence compared with Pitt the Younger’s later admm 

consisted of 3 statutes These were Crewe’s Act for the 

^venuc officers (1782), Clerke’s Act disqualilying ^ov contotors &o g 

MPs (June 1782), and Burke’s Civil Establishment P'^g®21 to 

number of smecures at the K’s disposal (b) The H of C voted (May 1782^ 

expunge from the Journal the resolutions expellmg Wilkes over ^ . 

ckctions, but rejected 2 motions (proposed by 

^hoaof Pail seats and to shorten the life of Park (c) The Ir^ 

^lativc mdependence (May 1782) (d) Progress of 

^dence was hampered by the quarrels between the 2 

^m was mvolved in the peace negotiations . Shelburne wite the 

Pox with the Europeans A^ttlement had not been reached when the ministry 

Was suddenly brought to an end when Rockingham d of influenza. 
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Rohan, Henry, D de (21 Aug 1579-13 Apr 1638) Pr de Leon, leading French 
magnate and soldier who unsuccessfully led the Hugs against K louis xiii of 
France and Richelieu. ' 

Son of Ren6 If, Count of Rohan; ed at the Court of K henry iv, for whom he 
fought in the last of the french wars of religion (1589-98); m (1605) 
Marguerite de Bdthune, daughter of sully; made Due et poire (1603). A proud 
aristocrat who was prepared to rough it with his men, he was also a sincere Prot 
who happened to believe that the maintenance and extension of the Hug ‘state 
within a state’ which had been endorsed by the Edict of Nantes (Apr 1598) was 
the only effective guarantee of the liberties of the great nobles in their provs 
against the centralizing pobcies of the monarchy. In the 1st 10 years of Louis 
Xni s reign (1610-20), when the magnates were in frequent rebellion against the 
Crown, he built himself a strong position among the Hugs in the S and SW, 
especially in the mountainous area of Upper Guyenne and Languedoc. Co- 
operating with his brother, the Seigneur de Soubise, who was dominant in 
Poitou, especially La Rochelle, Rohan saw himself as a william of Orange in a 
br^lmway Hug republic. When Louis defeated his mother, marie de medici, 
u ^ ma^ates at Ponts-de-C6, Poitou, on 7 Aug 1 620, and decided to eliminate 
me Hugs, h^ chief minister, luynes, began a series of successful campaigns in 
the SW ^d S, which were later completed by Richelieu (1625-9). Throughout 
e peno , Rohan was the tireless orgamzer, not only of resistance among the 
somew t incompatible city councillors and rural nobles of the gradually con- 

Prot England (under bucking- 
„ . ^ saved Montauban from capture during the siege 

Hv Montpellier (Aug-Oct 1622). 

Montpellier (Oct 1622), the Hugs were reduced to 5 cities and the 
^vemes area, having lost the majority of their territory. Nevertheless, while 
Rnh.n Habsburg threats in the thir-ry years war,^ 

forcing La Rochelle in 1625, 

and La Rochelle of Feb 1626 

to liauidatitl!p ^ ^ Monzon of May 1626. Richelieu now determined 

smenieS on So *^^"Sed La Rochelle until it 

an all; ’+u o ^ Rohan continued tp hold out in the S, even signing 

made oe^eTn f ^ ^ movement collapsed as England 

Alais (June ^ ^ accepted the Grace of 

Aiais (June 1629). Rohan now spent the rest of his life in exile nartlv as a Gen 

hfe Th-^ France in the Valtellil.; Iwl-T), where 

and A r i.™® ™ French side; 

and uitimately joining the army of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar on the upper Rhine. 

(1455-87) So-called, unhistoricaUy, in C19 - the Red Rose 
aSd *e-JSk?stf TLfo’’rmer2^-'’““H^S T" the La^^trians 

their descent from the D of Clarence 2nd son of through 

dnnng hie minonty (1422-36) and Utea 
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down. One faction of magnates took possession of the K s Council and 
chief ofiBces, thereby causing the gradual formation of a discontented opposi i 
party out of which Richard. D of York, emerged as leader, demanding m 1450 a 
place on a new Council, and then in 1460 the throne itself The g mg 
cemed only a small number of magnates and their retinues. 
the mass of the people, and the amount of campaigning totallea o^y 
weeks m 32 years, yet there were at least 17 engagements, and the crown cbangM 
hands 5 times Henry VI. 1422 - 61 , Edward IV. 1461-70. Henry VI. 147^71, 
Edward IV. 1471-83. Richard HI. 1483-5. and finally the acc^mn of henry 
vii. 1485 One of the chief claims to fame of the last is that, after “ 

Yorkists with the false claimant, Lambert simnel, at the battle o o 
1487, he ensured that that was the last battle of these wars. 

Rudolf n (18 July 1552r-20 Jan 1612) ArchD of Austna (Oct 157^“"® 

K of Hungary (Sept 1572-June 1608). K of Bohemia (Sept 157Wune 1608k 
HREmp (Oct 1576). whose Court at Prague sheltered seers from all over Eu ^ 
-experts m the occult arts, trying to penetrate the secrets of the umveree, 
for them was animated by hidden powers and cnss-crossed rAlmmiw 

spondences. Rudolf sought to reconcile RCs and Prols m some hig 
synthesis, and thus preserve Christianity and the Emp, '’“I cc<»n 
•Esane, behaviour led to such a paralysis of Habsburg POwer, both m 
Modaxchy and m the HREmp (Germany), dunng the ^uild-up of the tensions 
^ years preceding the thirty years war, that his family 

abdicate in favour of his brother, MATTHIAS <■ Pmn 

Eldest son of the Emp Maximilian U and Mana. daughter of the 
CHARLES V, ed at Court and at the Court of K philip n of Spain, *? 

Prot influences which then plagued Vienna, though he did not , 

®Hisader for the counter-reformation that Philip hoped o m,,ch 

^d melancholy, unstable and procraslinatmg, neurotii^ dc^ged, 
happier consorting with the artists and scientists he ®®U®®t®f from 
with the daily drudgery of Gov He was as likely to take political advice from 
^ valet as torn h^ ministers Leaving Austna to be ruled 
brother, Ernest, until his death m 1595, and then by hdatthi^, h^de ^ 
bn capital (1583 onwards), and scholars and charlatans of ““ tyP“ ®'d°y . 

patronage m the Hradein, high above the city Both the aa‘r°“°“®”’ J 
^ and Johann Kepler, were briefly employed by him, so ^ 

®Hino Rudolf was deeply mterested in alchemy and astrolo^, P , 
and exotic birds, botany, mathematics and Mannerist art 
fanaticism of both Calvmistic Protestantism and Co““‘®'''^®^°^‘,X,ned the 
®«m which was shortly to swamp his Kdom, he and his Court mamtamed tbe 
tolerant and cosmopolitan tradiUons of Renaissance humanism 
In the Austrian Monarchy, the main features of his reign - with 

^ distance of the Estates, the spread of ProtestanUsra. and bts 9^* ^ 

^ brother, Matthias - all worked together to weaken the Crown to 
^ voted for the war, Rudolf had to confirm, even extend, the P^v^B^ °f ‘ 
^^tes. la them turn, the Estates represented the separatist mte^te of toe 
v^ous provs - Upper Austna, Lower Austna, Hungary, ®°bemia, Mora . 
Silesia etc - and also toe class mterests of the nobles and urban patncians One 
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of these interests was freedom of worship for Protestantism, nov/ deeply en- 
trenched in these classes. Moreover, the Estates gained and the monarchy lost as 
Rudolf and his brother bid against each other in offering advantages to the 
various Estates in order to win their support. Overall, the reign of Rudolf saw 
the monarchy slide dangerously towards decentralization and republicanism. The 
Turkish War (1593-1606) resulted partly from the ambitious plans of Rudolf to 
uiute the Emp and Europe, RCs and Prots, in a crusade against the enemy of 
Chnstianity, partly from the renewed aggressiveness of Turks in Hungary now 
that the stars were favourable and they were free (1590) of their long war with 
Persia. Successful during the 1st few years, Rudolf began to persecute the 
Hungarian Prots, who had hitherto been tolerated by Turkey. The Prot Estates 
of Hungary rebelled in alliance with the Calvinist Istvdn Rocskay, the new 
Turkish-backed Pr of Transylvania, whom they elected K of Hungary in place of 
Rudolf. Bocskay tried to widen the Prot front by invading Moravia and Bohemia 
in May 1605, but here both Prots and RCs joined in opposing him — Czech 
national feeling against Hungary and Turkey outdoing religious zeal. Meanwhile,' 
RudolFs eccentric behaviour deteriorated into mental derangement from 1600 
onwmds. He quarrelled violently with his brother, who with his Habsburg 
cousins now began to plan his removal. Meeting in Vienna on 25 Apr 1606, they 
recognized Matthias as head of the family with full powers to regulate the suo 
^sion and make war and peace. Matthias ended the Turkish War by making the 
u Bocskay (June 1606), recognizing him as Pr of Transylvarua; 

and the Tr of Zsitva-Torok with Sultan Ahmed I of Turkey (Nov 1606) - neither 
of which Trs was accepted by Rudolf. The Estates of the variops provs gained 
j^htic^ and rebgious liberties at the expense of the monarchy in this period. 

1 trough aiming at greater centralization and absolutism, Rudolf was forced to 
^arantee prov Ub^ies in order to get the Estates to vote taxes for the Turkish 

Ma^as now had the same effect, for the latter bribed the 
^tat^ of Hungaty, Austria and Moravia with religious and political concessions 

to rewgnize him as sovereign instead of Rudolf (Tr of 
m.vadtd Bohemia to force Rudolf to recognize 
was^rS and Silesia remained loyal to Rudolf, who likewise 

pSv ffvi concessions to the Estates. In Prague, the so-called Spanish 

“IT of n, had been in power since 

tnS as Chancellor (1599); supported by the 

Spamsh ambassador, they stiffened Rudolf into an attack 

Matthias Bohemian Estates, led by Heinrich 

^d fo fo^ armed resistance, 

nn Q T 1 capit^ated, issuing the famous Letter of Majesty (Mafestatsbrief) 

n^ts. Tbs Estates were also placed in charge of the aimin^S'th^n r ^°r 

far as seh-gov and rehgious .oleratioa^^S.l^ScTvSoi: 
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she was similarly placed Moreover, the Estates made further gains when Rudolf 
tned to suppress them with undisciplined soldiery hired from his nephew and 
neighbour, ArchD Leopold, the Bp of Passau, m Jan 1611. The Estates rep y to 
this plundering expedition was to transfer their allegiance to MaU^a^ who 
invaded Bohemia and pressurized Rudolf into rcsigmng (11 Aug 
been elected K of Bohemia in his place by the Estates on 23 May 1611 
As HREmp. Rudolf was even less clfcctivc, as he presided over the early 
stages of those tensions which eventually produced the Thirty Te^ ar 
spread of-the reformation and the Counter-Reformation, the mu mous 
behaviour of the German Prs, and the mterfercncc of po'''®^ 

developments brought war nearer (a) The Donauwbrth affau: (160 } 

imperial, but Prot, city in Swabia, a not between the RC minority and the Prot 
authonties m 1606 led the Emp to revoke its privileges, ' 

milian I of Bavana to execute the ban (1608) He annexed the city (160y) ana 
re-cathohcized it, because the Emp could not afford to 
face of this violation of the Tr of Augsburg (Sept 1555), (b) ^e ro m 
formed m May 1608 at Ahausen, nr Constance, under the leadership of 
V of the Palatinate, in reply to which Maximilian I of Bavana orme , 

League in July 1609 at Mumch (c) The Jbbch-Cleves suction crisis (1609-14; 
was caused when D John Wilham, ruler of JUlich, Cleves, Mark, 5*^8 “ 
Ravensberg, a group of provs on the lower Rhine behveen Passau 

Netherlands frontier, d without issue on 25 Mar 1609 ^ 

again, the Emp seized the provs m order to keep out the Prof 
K HENRY IV of France made an alliance with the Prot ^^eb 1^610) wth a 
view to using the dispute m order to strike a blow at the Ha s 
of Orange of HoUanS occupied JUlich and general 'V™ averl^y 
^.nation of Henry IV (14 May 1610) By the Tr of Xanten of N'T! ^ 
disputed provs were divided between the legitunate Leim o France 

(Prot) and Ncuburg (RQ - an arrangement negotiated by 
Ah these crises found the institutions of the Emp in a state o p ys . 
before the deluge came Rudolf d, refusing the last rites of the un. 

^ury, Robert CecD, 1st Earl of (1 June 1563-24 

^on Cecd of Essendinc, Rutland (1603), Vt Cranborae ( . (1597) Ld 

1605), Sec (July 1596), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan^ ( 

, I^vy Seal (1597), M^ter of the Wards (1598), Ld Ihgh , 

^mster of Q Elizabeth i of England (1598-1603) and ^ 

(1603-12). who brought England safely through the transition from one reign to 
Other , /I af Cf 

^ son of Ld BURGHLEY and his 2nd wife, ^nuchte^o^WiUiam 

obn’s, Cambndge, and Grey’s Inn, m (1589) Elizabeth, father 

Brooke. 7th Ld Cobham (d 1591), framed 1°^ (Xd/b^glSthe K - 
5-foot hunchback - ‘my pygmy’, the Q caUed hitn, ^ ™T,ed day after 
0 seemed too frail to bear the immense load of work he 5^ ^ sham mtellect, 
^y. and he eventually broke under the sfram. yet with ^ =2^"^ 
attitude, patience, self-control and realism, ^ reiRns, though 

®bove his contemporaries as a politician and statesman in 
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similar to them in the intensity of his ambition and his ability to wax rich on 
Gov office. 

Under Elizabeth in the 1590s he unofficially did the work of Sec after wal- 
singham’s death, as an apprentice to his father, until he was officially appointed 
to the office. During the last 10 years of the Q he was the chief Gov spokesman 
and manager in the H of C, and after his father’s death, chief minister, though he 
achieved the latter position only after a prolonged struggle with the favourite, 
ESSEX, and his followers. He was chiefly responsible for guiding England safely 
through the problems that beset the last years of the Q: the struggle with Spain, 
the war in Ireland, the crisis m the economy, the demands of the Puritan and 
Cath minorities, the testiness of the H of C, the factious fights at Court, and the 
succession question. 


Under James he toiled with scant recognition for a workshy K till the latter’s 
mind became poisoned against him by the favourite, Robert carr. In foreign 
affairs he made peace with Spam (Aug 1604), contnbuted to the negotiation of 
the 12-year truce between Spam and the Netherlands (Apr 1609), and supervised 
2 ! with the German Prots, symbolized later in the marriage of 

ffiizabeth and Fredenck V, Count Palatine of the Rhine (14/24 Feb 1613). 
T ^ wedge between the Jesuits and the secular clergy, and 

their followers, with a view to retaining the poUtical loyalty of the latter, though 

He was made difficult by the gunpowder plot. 

He lost the opportumty of reconciling the moderate puritans by satisfying 
their demands for reform, though he had little chance of creating a^’good and 

40y onSSi^ ^ ^ was impoverished by lay patronage in over 

tioh ^ remove which would have amounted to a social revolu- 

gZ emfnffimreT?h from reducing 

forced to extravagance of the K and the Court, he was 

The Crown leased the P^ways which mcurred the hostihty of the people, 
rem: trSiTpaSi 3 financiers for a fiied 

hands called in old dehtc sought out Crown lands in pnvate 

Above aU sth2b^t?nv royal domam. 

1606raUmW advantage of the judges’ decision in Bate’s Case (July 

If the’aim was to regulTtodTfo "'ZZ' 
roya, income on a^atiooa^S W 

exchange for abandonmg purveyance warri.h2 fe^we £200,000 annually m 

fortunately, therewasinsSfifcienttrustktwin^a^^P^^ 

fond to be agreed, and Pari was dissolved before^h^loh ^ ®°ocessions of this 
time Sahsbury felt the hostfiity of bXthrKTp^^^^^^ 

Court, In Pari, the H ofC got out of hand ^ m Pari and his friends at 

control, but partly because he fo, 2^2 outside Salisbury’s 

Commons from his seat in the Lords At Court difficult to manage the 

Carr and his minions, who detested of Robert 

good for the countr;. exceptTtheh 

statesman with callous indifference blamW treated his overworked 
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Savonarola, Gerolamo (21 Sept 1452-23 May 1498) Florentine religious reformer. 

democrat and martyr. . _ , . . r, 

Son of Niccol6 Savonarola, physician to the Court of ate, 
secretly to join a Dommican pnory at Bologna ecom 8 

San Marco m Florence, he earned out a reform of the Order m . > 

somewhat m the maimer of the anabaptists and spiritu . 

reformation, he began to mesmerize large congregation wi 
tyranny m the State and corruption in the Ch, and his s 
immmencc of divme wrath. When K Charles viii of France inva 
1494heseemed hke the fulfilment of the prophecy, and wh^ the ruler of Flo^w, 
Piero de’ Medici, first opposed Charles and then made a hui^a g ’ 

the popular party overthrew the Medici family on 9 Nov “ qavnnarola 
guidance of Savonarola created a faidy democratic repubhc WM , , , 

preached against renaissance ideas and art, turned Florence m o a 
of puntanisiawith his pubhc burnings of ‘vamties’ such n 
jeivellery, pictures and books, mtroduced pawnshops for the mam- 

authonty of Pp Alexander vi as ‘a sunomac, berebc and , ’ , eclated 
tamed Florence as a satelhte of France, Horence its^ ^me P^'^^ 
mitaly, as the Holy League of Vemce (31 Mar 1495 ) i^ove out tteFmn^^^^ 
defeat of Charles VIH, the papal excommumcation (13 ^y 14^^’^ .^ 

aarola’s fadure to answer the Franciscan challenge that he s o credibility 
his boasted power to walk through fire (Apr 1498) all weaken 
in the eyes of Hoientmes who had also had enough of 
ptymg into private fives The vanous opposition facUons m the ^ 
gam the ascendancy, and Savonarola and 2 of his Dommican Pi^ , 
found guilty by a papal coranussion and then handed . .. c.jjnonfl 

Florence, who had them crucified before the crowd on the Piazza della Signona, 
^d then burned. 


war 


MSVLt 4JLII lltai, 

^en Years War, The (1756-63) A European a roloi^ an^vd^.- 
^tween Great Bntam and Prussia on one side, and F'rance, Austn^ 

and Saxony on the other, in which Prussia was co □ gnip 
^wer, and m which Bntam defeated France and acquired which a 

^ European war arose out of the diplomatic upstart 

^ilion of France, Austria, Knssia and Sweden “ Austria m the 

russia of Frederick ii, which bad just conquerc^dcsia 
'VAR of the AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-48). "^0 “ ^ iJjjj soOS 

Was a continuation of the long Anglo-French struggle ° r, 

of N Amcnea. the W Indies, W Afnca and India ^ 

^ndent, as Bntam vvas m aUianco with Prussia, Md P™ . and 

^ual subsidy, while Prussian military acUvity pumed down 
r^uced the French effort m the colomcs At the sa^ Hessians and 

^mii^ the so-called Army of Observation (of attack, but 

JF^) m W Germany to protect Prussia and of which 

^ made attacks on the French fleet and on the French coastline, both oi 

nm^d Franco’s pressure on Prussia c^.nnv t29 Aus 

The European war opened when Prussia ima e defeated by 
1756). took Dresden^ay 175^, then invaded Bohemia to be dacateu ny 
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Aiistna at Kolin, Bohemia (18 June 1757), after which Prussia had to withdraw. 
Thenceforth the war followed the same pattern each year, with Frederick n and 
o constantly on the move, fighting off repeated attacks from Russia, 

bwed^ Austna and France, winning tactical victories, but failing to change the 
overall strategical stalemate. In the W, France invaded Hanover and there 
°^^9*f®^ation under the D of Cumberland at Hastenbeck 
which Cumberland concluded the disastrous Convention of 
^oster-Zeven (Sept 1757) neutralizing his army and thus exposing Prussia and 
anovCT to French attack. In the E, Russia invaded E Prussia (Aug 1757), 

Jfgfmdorf (19/30 Aug 1757), but then retreated back 
hrirfl (C>ct 1757). Austria struck through 

vicrari’es^^^^^^^ won 2 important 

and th?o?htT Franco-Saxon army at Rossbach. Saxony (5 Nov 1757), 
PITT the EldL Austna at Leuthen, Silesia (5 Dec 1757). Britam, where 
omoster repudiated the cease-fire 

of Observation rii f assumed financial responsibility for the Army 

Lns^iS 2 n ^ Cumberland with Pr Ferdinand of 

over the Rhine at Fm r. French out of Hanover and then back 

E once mom ’ Bnton began to pay Prussia an annual subsidy. In the 

then invaded Brandenhnra- u conjunction with Sweden, Russia 

1758), at great loss in whft defeated them at Zomdorf (14/25 Aug 

quently at Hochkirk Sav b® bloodiest battle of the war. Subse- 

SmS me” m'iS France 

Bntein and Frant ® Companies of 

unstable continent where thf* ^ °r conroercial dommance in an increasingly 
advantage was breaking up to the 

did the French - the war in Tndif, h reinforcements - as 

than on the European Govs Tn leaders on the spot much more 

tured the BrTtTsTaho^at Siraj-ud-Daulah, cap- 

subordinates locked up 146 British in thf*’ "S to tradition, one of his 

(20Junel756),andl23 oftLmT^f,;n ^r ^°-^ed Black Hole for the night 
Calcutta m Jan 1757 defeated thf* M Madras, Robert Clive recaptured 

him with a puppet - ^23 June 1757), replaced 

Chandernagore, and established the Bntish E^In? ^b®h^ station at nearby 
Bihar and Orissa, (b) In Africa Bntpi ^ Co s control over all Bengal, 
Senegal and thus mcrease its stake in the French out of 

its control of the sea-la^^ A t^ade with America and 

Apr 1758; a second squadron (iXed Gnm m°? bi 

(0 In America the French werlTtlSn ^ ^“’^ber S on 31 Dec 1758. 

Louisiana in the S with those in Canada ^kt 1!°^ .*^®hr settlements in 

Ohio and Mississippi valleys* the British r t • b^ ^ chain of forts along the 

determined to break throuS’tWs b^ ier and 'be E seaboard were 

' barrier and expand mto the Middle W. At 
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the same time, Britain svanted to take over the fur trade and fishing industry 
of Canada. Already a force of Virginians under young George Washingtoahad 
surrendered to the French and their Indian allies m a struggle wer one o o 
new strongpomts. Fort Duquesne (3 July 1754) , while Gen Jam^ BraddM , wi 
reinforcements from England, was killed and his men captured 9 nnles 
same place on 9 July 1755. Moreover, on 14 Aug 1756, the Fr^ch ^der their 
warlike new commander, the Marquis de Montcalm, captured Fort Oswego on 
Lake Ontario, along with 1,400 men When Pitt came to power, Britmn Mm 
centrated on driving the French from Canada with a nesv mtensity TOe 1st blow 
failed, when the expedition against Louisbourg at the mouth of the St I^wrcnce 
withdrew without making an attack (May-June 1757) Pitt now put ® ^ 

a 3-fold attack 1st up the St Lawrence via Louisbourg and Quebec, 2na irom 
the Hudson valley via Ticondcroga and Crown Point and the Great es, 
into the Ohio yaUey against Fort Duquesne The 1st and 3rd began succ^fully, 
with the capture of Louisbourg (26 July 1758) by Gen Amterstmn 
Boscawen, and of Fort Duquesne (25 Nov 1758) by Brigadier For^ - a fort^ 
soon renamed Pittsburgh. Unfortunately, the 2nd expedition under Oen Aoer 
cromby faded to take Ticonderoga (8 July 1758) (d) In the W Indies Franw ^d 
Bntam were fighUng for as many rich sugar islands as they could cap , 

PiU was unable to mount a big effort there as yet (e) ^uro^ the FrenM 

began the sea war well by conquering Minorca (28 June 1750, a Bn 

for which Admiral Byng \vas later executed as a scapegoat (14 Jr^nrh 

tned to reheve pressure on the colomes and on Prussia by raids on ^ 

coasts, the value of which was disputed then, and still is by J, ® 

on Rochefort (10 miles up the R Charentc) was a failure 
June 1758 an expedition landed at St Malo. Bnttany. and set fire o iL On 8 Aug 
1758 Cherbourg, Normandy, was taken, the fortificatioi« demo is » 
town pillaged A 2nd attempt to take St Malo in Sept 1758 fai ed 
tUM, the Bntish fleet blockaded the 2 French naval bases Brest m Brittany and 
Touloii m Provence i tt ti u 

1759-60. The European war continued its slow torture V f 

tbe pressure on him was reduced slighUy by the decision of the new ^nch c^ 
minister, Choiseul, to reduce French aid to Austria (3M r nmnswck 

1759) so as to concentrate on Bntam In W Germany, „ 

^ved the situation by heavily defeatmg the French at Mindcn, P ’ 

1 Aug 1759. a victory which Mofirmed Pitt m h« new policy 
Army of Observation In E Germany. Russia and Austria 
“d gave Frederick H his woret defeat of the war at Kunersdorf A 6 A 
ibough through mutual distrust they failed to follow up to success 
invaded Saxony, took Dresden (14 Sept 1759), and for^ the 
rapitulate at Maxen (21 Nov 1759) In Silesia, Austria ^ 

^June 1760), but combmed Russo-Austnan forces failrf t 

^ defeated by Prussm at Lc.gmtz (4/15 Aug 1760) In B-l^de^bu^a jomt 
us^ Austrian force made a ceremonial entry into Berlin on P 1 750 / 

but left 4 days later, m Saxony. Prussia beat Austm at Tor^u 3 Nov 1760), 
ough without loosening Austna’s hold on most of un victones 

In ^ colonial and naval war these were years of Bntam s otc j 

°v« France (a) In India the mam Anglo-French struggle was m the Cama c. 
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where the new French general, Lally-Tollendal, besieged Madras (Dec 
Mar 1759) until reinforcements from Britain relieved the city and then defeated 
the French at Wandewash (22 Jan 1760), Further N the French were driven out 
of Masuhpatam (8 Apr 1759), leaving them only Pondicherry, which itself fell m 
Jan 1761. (b) In America the remaining 2 tasks of Pitt’s triple assault on the 
French under new commanders were completed with total success. One ex" 
pedition under Gen Wolfe and Admiral Saunders advanced up the St Lawrence 
and took Quebec from Montcalm on 18 Sept 1759; the other force under Gen 
Amhe rst, approachmg by the Hudson and the Lakes, took Fort Niagara, 1^‘ 
tween Lakes Ontario and Erie, in June 1759, and Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
on Lake Champlain in July and Aug 1759; after this they captured Montr^ 
(8 Sept 1760), and with it all Canada, (c) In the W Indies the British took Guade- 
lupe on 1 May 1759, and Marie Gedante in the following month, (d) In Europe 
France mounted an ambitious scheme to invade England in order to take British 
pressure off France in Europe and the colonies, but this was rendered impossible 
by Admiral Boscawen’s destruction of the Toulon fleet off Lagos Bay, S Portugal 
(19 Aug 1759), and Admiral Hawke’s victory over the Brest fleet off Quiberon 
Bay, Bnttany (20-22 Nov 1759), two victories which not only ended French plans 
to invade England but also made it impossible to reinforce their defences in 
America and the West Indies. 

1761-2: Pohtical changes began to ease the way towards peace. In Britain the 
new K, GEORGE HI, ascended the throne on 25 Oct 1760, and he and most of his 
ministers except Pitt were war-weary and chary of humiliating France further. 
Anglo-French peace-talks began in Mar 1761, but Choiseul’s position hardened 
as France began to receive support from Spain. In Spain the new K, charles 
nr, who succeeded on 10 Aug 1759, was hostile to Britain and revived old 
Spanish grievances; that British privateers were not respecting Spanish neutral- 
ity, that British merchants were illegally taking logwood (for dyes) from 
Honduras, and that Spam ought to have a share in Canadian fishing. As a 
result, France and Spain renewed their old alliance, the Family Compact 
(Aug 1761), whereby Spain promised to join in the war on France’s -side if, no 
satisfactory peace had been signed by 1 Apr 1762. In Bntain, Pitt wished to 
strike first by declaring war on Spain, but his colleagues disagreed and he resigned 
C5 Oct 1761). The reconstructed Gov under bute reduced aid to Prussia, but 
nevertheless eventually declared war on Spam on 2 Jan 1762. 

The European war contmued to stretch Prussia’s resources to breaking point, 
with, in the E, Russia and Sweden overrunnmg Pomerania, and Austria 
and Russia expellmg Prussia from Silesia and Saxony; and, in the W, Pr 
Ferdinand’s army fighting indecisive engagements with the French. Prussia’s 
position grew desperate with the cut-back m British aid, but good fortune saved 
Frederick from destruction. On 5 Jan 1762 the Empress Elizabeth of Russia d, 
and her successor, peter iit, long an ardent admirer of Frederick H, ordered an 
end to Russian attacks. Russia made peace with Prussia on 24 Apr/5 May 1762; 
Sweden made peace with Prussia on 22 May 1762; and all conquests were re- 
turned. In view of this, and of France’s concentration on Britain, Austria had to 
cede that the reconquest of Silesia was impossible. The way to peace was open. 
The colonial and naval war continued to follow Pitt’s plans, whether he was in 
office or not, (a) In Euro'pe Britain took Belle He, Brittany (8 June 1761). (b) In 
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the W Indies Bntain took Martinique from France C^ba, from Spam 

Luda, St Vincent, Grenada and Tobago, “ ^ ^ Manila’ from Spam m Oct 
(Aug 1762) (c) In the Philippines Dntam also took fti 

1762. . bemcen Bntain and France 

The Peace Treaties The Tr of Pans (10 Feb 1763) tx Canada, Cape 

(and Spam m Aug 1763) (a) In America Franw 

Bretoa Island and the Middle W os far as the ^ received the islands of St 

nghts off Newfoundland and in the St Lawrei^ a Britain, allowed 

Pierre and Miquelon as fishmg bases Spain c fishing claims 

logwood cutters m Honduras, and rcnounctm France ceded to Britain 

France ceded Louisiana to Spam (b) In the \ ri-covcrcd Martinique, St 
Grenada, Dominica, St Vincent and Recovered Havana (c) In the 

Lucia, Guadelupe and Marie Galantc, while Sp France ceded Senegal to 

Philippmes Spam recovered Manila, (d) In ri gntam restored their 

Bntain, but recovered Gorce, (c) In India (-1749 but French power 

mutual conquests, returning to the temtonal posi ' fortifications, while 

was at an end m India as she was not altow.^ to Jd h«^° f,ora the 

Bntam was firmly m control of Bengal whic France recovered Belle He, 
Indians. (0 In Europe Britain recovered „red m Hanover, Hesse 

and France bad to evacuate and restore tem on territories, as well as 

and Brunswick, and also evacuate ® , j. 

Ostend and Nieuwpoort m the Austrian Ne e Austna and Saxony 

HieTr of Hubertmburg (15 Feb 1763) ^““.^^nd PnL.a promis^ to 
restored the pre-war situation (Prussia kep ’ thus future HREmp 

vote for MARU THERESA’S SOD, Joscpb. US K of Rome, an 
JOSEPH II. 

ri S36I Earl of Hertford 

Seymour, Edward (c 1505-22 Jan 1552) Vt j (1547), Tudor soldier Md 

(1537), D of Somerset (1547), Ld Pt^^xto" of ousted by 

statesman who became leadmg nuruster o and executed 

hiserstwhdeally, John DUDLEY, D of No and Margaret Wentworth 

HdestsonofSirJohnSeymourofSavem^^W>lts,^a^^^^ 

(and thus brother of Q Jane Seymour), „iH,er diplomat and politiciaiu 
to K HENRY viii and rose m his councils in 'Scotland (May 1544 and 

He was Ld Admiral (1542-3). saw ^-ht^ Lieut of the Kdom 

Sept 1545). and m France (1545 and 7546^° 1546 heand John Dudley were 
dunng Henry Vffl’s last visit to France J ^ opposed to the 3rd D of 

Protestants and leaders of the new gcneratio leadmg councillors, con- 

norfolk and his conservative faction, an . uf the old K’s rei^ 

tnLiuted to the overthrow of their rivals , .7 _ ^juje he made his dis- 

Keeping the K’s death secret from 28 to ounced himself Go vemW 

positions and also made free with the K s vm Shortly after he promoted 

oftheyoungKEdwardVIandProtwtorofto^^ cranmer and 

himself D of Somerset, and placed the G includmg oardiner and 

Dudley, pushing aside the conservatfre ° ^ ^ud idealistic, he embarked 

BONNER. AmbiUous and arrogant, but Franco-Scottish problem 

at once upon an ambitious programme^ towm&'l^^antism m the 

with inadequate resources, moving moderately towaros r 
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Ch while so disarming the State that it was powerless to block the rush into 
religious anarchy and theological radicalism; and attempting to solve the social 
and economic problems on the basis of a false diagnosis of their causes. 

In Scotland he formed a visionary scheme of forcing an Anglo-Scottish union 
on the basis of the marriage of K Edward VI and m ary, q of scots (betrothed 
July 1543); but the only union he achieved by his invasion of Scotland and his 
victory at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, on 10 Sept 1547 - and his hand-out of free 
Bibles there - was the union of all the Scots against England. They sent Mary to 
France, and he had to abandon the hopeless task of dominating them. In Francs 
K HENRY II was making inroads on the defences of Boulogne, which Henry VUI 
had captured on 18 Sept 1544. Seymour was forced to sign the Tr of Boulogne 
(Mar 1550), by which he had to hand back Boulogne immediately in exchange 
for only 400,000 crowns, instead of the previous arrangement laid down in the 
Tr of Ardres (June 1546) whereby the K of England was to get 2 million crowns 
for handing it back in 1 554. 

In the Church Seymour ceased to enforce the anti-Prot laws of Henry VIII, as 
well as the Treason laws and other means of enforcing them, a policy of dangerous 
liberalism wluch filled the country with Continental preachers of every hue and 
spawned a mixed brood of radical sects. At the same time Injunct io/is (1547) were 
issued against shrines, stained glass etc; Cranmer’s rather Zwinglian Homilies 
were ordered to be read in churches by the clergy; every Ch was to possess a 
copy of ERASMUS’S Paraphrases; services were to be in English. Seymour also 
contmued the poUcy initiated by Henry VHI of the dissolution of the 
monasteries: he secularized the property of the Chantries and other charitable 
institution founded by the Ch (1547). Another Act allowed communion in both 
kmds (1547), while the Act of Umformity (1549) enforced Cranmer’s moderately 
wot 1st Prayer Book in Engfish, and clerical marriage was legalized by statute 
the same year. The unrest which these swift changes stimulated (eg the rebellion 
m Devon and Cornwall of June-Aug 1549, where English was not spoken and 
the new Prayer Book seemed ‘like a Christmas game’) was also partly due to 

COOIQI rlicf •f'/acci “ 


price revolution (at its peak 

of tbo currency) and the speeding up of the 

enclosure of the common fields and pastures 

a^ of to pauperism, unemployment and the disappear- 

thS of ^ discontent and rioting. Seymour’s policy was 

^ Problem was the 

tocetlecislattnn nn ri / otds; and he backed John Hales who tried 

of ^nufe to tbi^ nf enclosures and profiteenng, and giving secunty 

mjeS these Composed as it was of landlords, p 5 not merely 

pSl547rLulkeri W measures against the able-bodied 

set up Roval Commission-? issued proclamations against enclosures and 

bet up Koyai Commissions to mvestigate the problem n ^aq\ i. 

Kett’s Rebellion broke out (July 1549) m Norfob^ ^ ^ 

farma:,. thinlcing the ‘good Duke’ w2 on .“e f'T 

pleca3a.Bo..d.anea.,,.„o^o“-".^-- 
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failure lo mnintnm law and order — even this encouragement of disorder - was a 
serious blow to Seymour’s prestige, while the victory over the rebels w^ a 
feather m Dudley’s cap as far as the upper classes were concerned A turtner 
blow was the judicial murder of his own brother, Thomas, Ld Se^o^ o 
Sudely This ambitious but corrupt Ld Admiral and husband of ex-Q erine 
Pair was condemned by Act of Attainder for conspiring against the Protector 
and beheaded on 20 Mar 1549. Moreover. Seymour was just as hau^ty tma 
tactless in his dealings wth his fellow councillors as he was impolitic in a lena g 
the powerful m the country at large , his extravagant buildmg of Sornersemouse 
m the Strand, London, from 1547 onwards - involving as it did the destruewn 
of the town houses of 2 Bps and the confiscation of much ccclesiastira property 
shoeVed everyone Dudley pretended to be friendly towards Catholicism, ana 
soon outmanoeuvred Seymour on the Council and m the mind of , 

Seymour was arrested on 10 Oct 1549, but released agam on 2 Feb wm 
Dudley made ready for the kdl On a false charge of 

agam on 16 Oct f551 and executed for felony on Tower Hill IBs liberal po cy 
tad ahenated Caths and moderate Prots without satisfying the radicals « 
‘Commonwealth’ attitude to society had scared all property owners witho 
swing the poor much practical help. His foreign disasters shamed everyone 
to suppress the nots which his policies provoked he relied on 
nval In the circumstances, cfiBcicnt pragmatism would have been 
tis hi^-minded incompetence 

Sforza, Ludovico (‘U MoroO (27 July 1452-27 May 1508) D of Milan 
mvited K Charles viii of France to mvade Italy, but who was taken prisoner 
by K LOUIS XII to France, where bed n nf 

Younger son of Francesco Sforza, a leading coiidottlere v/ho ^ . 

by the people m 1450 after he conquered iL Ludoi^ s e ® ^ 

*“^ther, Galeazzo Mana Sforza, succeeded their father as D m Nto , 
^^sassinated on 26 Dec 1476 and succeeded by his son, Gian f , 

during the rule of this boy that his unde Ludovico, a skilful ^d . 

dcian, managed to become the de facto ruler from 1479 onvra^ rnake 

B«atncc d’Este, a wise, gifted, and culUvated collaborator, who help^ ^m^e 
^dilan a centre of Renaissance art and hterature, employing Donato 
Leonardo da Vmci, among others Sforza was deeply involved 
^bsburg-v ALOIS WARS of 1494-5 and 1499-1505. during 
Pnmeh Ks mvaded Italy Here the 40-year-long peace smee theTr ofX^um 
^ on the tuple alliance of Milan, Florence and Naples, to ^ 


mvade Italy and take attention away from Milan, but wi Leacue of 

V of Naples on 22 Feb 1495 he switched sides to jom ofFor- 

(Mar 1495) ^Mch expeUed the French from Italy ^ gnip 

on 6 July 1495 At the^e time he m his niece Mana 

W^iLiAN I (Mar 1494), provided him with 440.000 ducats, “drenite^ 

too, all of which stood him m good stead when as P 

d on 22 Oct 1494 Sforza was able to get himself recognized as 
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u DUny changes of side earned him an evil reputation until recently for cynical 
but it can be argued that he remained faithful to his ideals throughout, 
™ that his shppenness - he was known as the ‘Dorsetshire eel’ - resulted from 
CTploitation of the changing situation in order best to realize them. He backed 
^^irument of Gov (Dee 1653) which made cromwell Ld Protector, bemg 
Mr m the 1st Protectorate Pari (Sept 1654-Jan 1655) and a member of the 
UKd of State, until he broke with Cromwell for dissolving Pari. He was MP 
“ Protectorate Pari (Sept 1656-Fcb 1658), but was one of the awksvard 
®®™beis whom the Protector excluded from sitting In the anarchy after Crom- 
'6 3 death (3 Sept 1658) he sat in Richard Cromwell’s Pari (Jan-Apr 1659); 
out could not sit m the recalled Rump (May-Oct 1659) because his''Downton 
still unsettled, though he was in the Council of State it chose (May 
"). When LAMBERT and the Gen dispersed the Rump and aimed at the 
Potpetuation of their own power, Shaftesbury conspired with Scot and Hasleng 
^ other Rump Republicans, and also made contact with monck , the Gov of 
eco^tland. The Rump was recalled (Dec 1659) and decided the Downton dispute 
“ bis favour so that he could at last lake his seat (Jan 1660) Shaftesbury, how- 
O'W. discovered that the Rump was also out to perpetuate its own power, ho 
weight behind Monck who reached London with his army on 3 Feb 
1 took charge, and organized the restoration of the monarchy Though no 
vaher, Shaftesbury supported the return of the K as the only way to eliminate 
e army, the Repubheans and the fanatics, and secure a return to genume Pari 
^ov. He was MP m the ConvenUon Pari (Apr-Dee 1660) and was one of the 
"’'^sioners sent to the Hague to invite Charles to return 

when he was m the Gov, be served m the 1st 2 mimstnes of Charles II, 
of CLARENDON (1660-67), and that of the Cabal (1667-73), becommg Ld 
(1661) and ChanccUor of the Exchequer (1661), a regular member of the 
^b Council or Committee of Foreign Affairs (autumn 1670 onwards). President 
of the Council of Trade and Plantations (1672), Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), and 
hd Chancellor (1672) During these years he proved himself a skilled frontbench 
^kesman m the H of L, and a diligent and innovatmg administrator, who 
™Ped to organize the Restoration settlement, backed the change-over from 
inning the customs to Gov coUection (1671), opposed the Stop of the Exchequer 
^ ~ though he had no alternative solution — supported the 2nd Dutch War 

U672-4) - witness his rcsoundmg Delenda est Carthago speech of 5 Feb 1673 - 
®nd appreciated the importance of trade and colonization more than any other 
Pohtician of his time By now tendmg towards deism, he took a latitudmanan, 
anti-clencal Ime m religious policy, and supported any moves to aid the Dis- 
senters, eg the Declarations of Indulgence of Dec 1662 and Mar 167Z On the 
other hand, he supported the Test Act (Mar 1673), which drove all Caths out of 
^bhe oEBce, for by this time a significant change had occurred m the situation. 
The Q had proved to be barren, and James, D of York - the future K James n 
and now hen- to the throne - was a Cath Moreover, Shaftesbury now began to 
^^lize how the K had deceived him with his pro-Cath, pro-French, and pro- 
absolutist secret Tr of Dover (May 1670) with France Thus the Test Act may 
Mve been inconsistent with the tolerance shown m the Declarations of Indulgence, 
but the problem was no longer the freedom of worship of peaceable Cath citizens, 
but the danger of the State being captured by a ruler bent on turmng it into a Cath 
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Siiaftesbary, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 1st Earl of 


ABSOLUTISM by force and with French help. It was to avoid this catastrophe 
that Shaftesbury began to take an independent line and concentrate on keeping 
James off the throne - the policy of Exclusion. The K dismissed him on 9 Nov 
1673, partly at James’s request. By this time, Shaftesbury’s small frail body was 
already tortured and bent by the disability which plagued him for the rest of his 
life, and which brought him prematurely aged to an early grave. Severe pains on 
the left side which he had known since youth so intensified in May 1668 that he 
agreed to an operation - a courageous decision in those days without anaesthetics 
or antiseptics. Thanks to the notes taken by John Locke — a friend and member 


of Shaftesbury’s household, 1667 onwards — modem medicine can identify his 
trouble as a hydatid cyst of the liver. After its removal, the surgeon inserted a 
tube to drain it, which Shaftesbury had to endure for the rest of his life, and 
which gave Tory writers the chance to call him ‘Tapski’ and make jokes about 
his surname, Cooper. 

opposition, Shaftesbury henceforth concentrated his political 
skills on the Exclusion campaign. By this time the Cavaher Pari (May 1661- 
Jan 1679) no longer deserved its name, having ceased to be the co-operative 
Ch-and-K assembly it was initially. Diverse new opposition groups appeared, 
each with its own grievances or ideals, belonging to a variety of social groups, 
and consisting of either original Cavaliers now disillusioned, or younger men 
brought in at by-elections. These added themselves to the original 60 or so ex- 
Roundheads who had always opposed the Court: former ‘Presbyterians’ who 
dishked the Restoration religious settlement. Among the opposition members 
were stiff-necked Country MPs - the permanent Outs - who despised the 
Court for Its extravagance, its corruption, its weak foreign pohcy, or its ab- 
solutist md Cath tendencies. There were also the Outs who were longing to be in, 
some of whom backed the K’s bastard son, monmouth, for K. In addition, 
there were the urban radicals patronized by the 2nd D of Buckmgham, heirs of 
me LEVELLERS and Repubhcans, who did not become MPs, but agitated in the 
wnstituenci^ imder Pad leadership. It was Shaftesbury’s pioneering achievement 
to compound these gntty elements, not into a party in the modem sense - though 
hey to bf caUed the Whig party from 1681 - but into a grouping sufficiently 

hifcoL - or Tory - 
^ tbe elections to the 

3 Musion Paris (Mar-July 1679, Oct 1679-Jan 1681 and 21-28 Mar 1680 onlv 
to be blocked in ffie end by 2 obstacles h«> muu * • 
split in the Exclusionists between those^h^ fa circumvent. One was the 

replacements for JamS, ^ ^ 

though Shaftesbury himself never disclosed his who backed Monrnouth, 

the cheerful obduracy of Charles U and his ahii if obstacle was 

thanks to financial assistance from louis xiv without Pari, 

together by giving them a cause - Exclusion opposition 

by exploiting to the full the Popish Plot and 

Danb/s correspondence with France- and Kv n s revelations about 

Pari and swaying public opinion that had methods of managing 

developed since. He used rational arguments and^ “ Pym’s day and 

prejudices. He made threats and ommicPK. ’ J^^PPC^cd to the most unlovely 

printed and published and, with the heln of influence, had Pari votes 

uie Help of Locke, he produced pamphlets such 
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Siglsraund (Zygmunt) ni Vasa 


as his ‘Letter from a Person of Quality to his Fncnd m the ^ 

In 1676 he mos-ed his residence to Thanct House, /VldcRgatc ,u„cnsm of 

an address from which he could sway City elections, whip up ° , 

theGreenRibbon Club m Chancery Lane - green had been mob out 

organize peutions to the Gov and instructions to MPs, an g arrest and 
on to the streets m massive Popc-buming processions . oaiire of 

imprisonment m the Tower (16 Feb 1677-27 Feb 1678), and .ug whig 

Dryden’s Absalom and Achitoplwl (1681), merely highligh ^ Pgancil (Apr- 
leader. Moreover, his short penod of ofTicc as Ld President o Pnvy 

Oct 1679) - when the K reluctantly added opposition rncin j-uarles did 
Conned m the hope of buying them otf - did not clip his like a 

not consult his new mmislcts, and Shaftesbury certainly i r treason 
memberof the Court His second arrest (2 July 1631 )on actarEe of togh™ 
only added to his glory Thanks to the Whig machine, the Y^l„g 

1681 produced a Whig victory, so that Whig sheriffs cou gUarge causing 
Grand Jury which at the Old Bailey on 24 Oct ‘ bury wL’rcleased 

Uie aty to stay up all mght carousing round bonfires ust 

on bail by the Court of K’s Bench (Nov 1681), but in F^b ^682 the cha g 
*>mi was dropped The K was aimmg at him from succeeded 

tbe borough charters. On 28 Sept ^2. by “ ’ wen! mm^^ 

m having Tory sheriffs sworn m The next day, Shaf ry refuge with 

^mly m Wapping, then m Amsterdam, ^.ck n?an By 

Brownist exiles on 2 Dec 1682, But by now he ^able to 

26 Dec 1682 the discharge through his tube had ceased and he was unao 
retam food, but in the end his death was sudden and pcaceiui 

Slckingen, Franz von (2 Mar 1481-7 May 1523) Gf ^frordunng" ^ 
private warfare who bacasna the self-styled protector of the Prots nun 

reformation , .j „ landed position 

He ennehed himself by private warfare, tiymg Eomg down before 

which would raise him above the knightly cto, ^ ^ Worms m 1513 and 

rising power of the Prs and the aUes «« stacked 
Mamz m 1518, and then m 1519 led the army of t^ Swb 

D of WOrttemberg, who had murdered Hans von “ , .^^rnan Ulncb von 

Tte b,o»,h. von S,ok..8en ,n oonn». of tto 

^tten, under whoso inflrrence he iiow P ^ become the 

Plot cause bucer became his chaplam in 1522, chamoion of the 

focus of German naUonal discontent with Rom^ an 

'mightly class against all its enemies Attacking , bis stronghold at 

knights’ war (1522-3), m which he was fatally wounded m ms str y 

Landstuhl, Palatinate 

Sigismund (Zygmnnt) IH Vasa (20 June 1566-30 Apr 

K of Sweden (^9^99). who was depos^ by the Swedes and ^ 

narrow family and Ch aims as K of Poland,^ well as of central auth- 

forcign wars, ensured that his attempts to end the chronic la “^bUity and 
only m the Polish constitution were succcssfuUy limited success, 

gentry In his wars with Russia, Turkey and Sweden, he had only Umi 
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Sigismund (Zygraunt) IH Vasa 


despite the favourable circumstances provided by the Russian time of 
TROUBLES (1598-1613) and the thirty years war (1618-48). 

of Sweden and his Q consort, Catherine Jagiello; ed as a 
Cath by his mother; m 1st (1592) Anna of Styria (d 10 Feb 1598); m 2nd (1605) 
Constance of Styna (d 10 July 1631), both sisters of the Emp Ferdinand il 
^tured and pious, he was too haughty to secure the co-operation of his subjects 
and too naive to cope successfully with harsh political realities. In Sweden he 
the Innnf aristocratic Regency led by his uncle, Charles of Sodermanland, 
the ® ^ GUSTAV I VASA. Charles made a typical Vasa alhance with 

ina soon after becom- 

the Swedish thm ^ many wars over Polish claims to 

and Cath Poland exacerbated by the religious conflict between Prot Sweden 

nartv h^fh^^^ elated K partly because his mother was a Jagiello, and 

Ww^^SZee Considering action against the 

inferior to that of the The political power of the Crown was already 

the Chamber of nm r consisted of the Senate (magnates) and 

i^uherforimnoT whose consent was 

wl “effective how? '™“on and foreign policy. The Diet 

was decentra liyed • f action required a unanimous vote; thus power 

^^?nd ™afo?er° ™'h •heir vast eslates, p*ate 

to introduce majoritv vonn??”^*”^’ ^ ®’S>stt>uitd’s measures 

a revolt of the anar!^;e permanent revenue and a standing army provoked 
put down but which c by Mikolaj Zebrzydowski (1606-9) which was 

Ch, where the continuation of central-Gov paralysis, (b) In the 

the 1560s was havine ffreaf spearheaded by the Jesuits from 

to the reconversion of Prots that wholehearted support 

cism in E ElTa^rCi^ned'^^Jii ‘ oft‘-p“ ?h“ 

IoTSh-oS?o°‘gSS,1on®'“*^ createdte Se afa 

By no means all the Orthodox joineTh^ef allowing E rites. 

White Russians and Ukraimans, where the ^ 

help from Russians and cossacks fc^ Fnrr*. was sustained with 

In the Russian War (1609-19) SieisnumH t was complicated by this. 

(1598-1613) to aim at the Russian thronp of the Time of Troubles 

forces beat the Russo-Swedish armv at i^ri establish the Cath Ch there. His^ 
Moscow in Oct 1610 and Smolensk in June^S^® 

his son, wladyslaw, tsar in 1610 How ^ cP boyars even elected 

and Orthodox fervour, as well as the elertj^'^^%^^^ revival of Russian patriotism 
put a stop to these fantasies. Moreover a ^^‘^hael Romanov (Feb 1613), 
failed to conquer Russia, though by the Tr Wladyslaw of 1617-18 

Smolensk, Starodub, Novgorod-Seversk and 1618) Poland gained 

(1617-21), the Turks attacked Poland m retah In the Turkish War 

Md Turl^, but Sigismund’s army beat thl^T Cossack raids on Tatars 

Dniester (28 Sept 1621). and me Turks at Chocim 


army beat the ? '^^^^^ck raids on Tatars 

.,+ 1 , ' ^ ^^e Tr signed thp Chocim (Khotm) on the 

lengthened by setting up a ChristianizS mS?' ^ P=ave was agreed. 

The Swedish War continued mtermiSv a„u ™ ^ between them. 

414 ^ ““uaessfuUy for Sigismund, 


•Soutli Sea Bubble’, Tbo 


1600-11. 1617-22, 1626-9. and by the 6-ycarTr of Suau° 

concede to odstav a adolf Livonia and the Prussian ports • 

Hbing etc, along with their immense customs revenue 

Shnnel, Lambert (71475-71535) Yorkist imposter and pretender to the throne of 
A good-looking son of an Osford jomcr, he resembled ^^^L^y^onds, 

W-thc'prmcesmtheToVier’-so well that bis tutor.thcpn ^ (jjen 

groomed him to impersonate, 1st, one of them (Richard, fmm the 

Edward, Earl of War^vlck. who was rumoured to ‘“^PK^BSwrth 
Tower where K henry vii had imprisoned ,‘^p , gnj-i of Lincoln, 

Henry’s Yorkist enemies, led by Ld LoveU and John de n^er^ 

fell m with the scheme, which also received the ^ . Kildare and 

“Danes provided by Margaret, Dss of Burgundy. Ire Simnel 

•be other chieftains were Yorkists, was chosen as t^ in , ^ ^ 24 May 

was sokmnly crowned K Edsvard VI of England in Du^n 
IW, m spite of the fact that Henry had had the rea an ^ England at 
pubhc m London the previous February and m«d ^ 

Ewness, Lancs, on 4 June 1487, crossed into Yorks^ lu 
beaten by Henry’s army at Stoke on 161Juno lA&l th auain) Symonds 

or the roses. The Yorkist leaders were kiUed ^ ^^’06^1^ the 

■mpnsoned. and the harmless Simnel made turnspit and then falcon 
royal household 

•Sonth Sea Bubble’, The (Feb-Sept 1720) A to 

^book Hanovenan England to its foundations, m harley as a 

sduevo supreme office The South Sea Co, foun Amencan trade, but 

Tory nval to the Bank of England, had a monopo y TheGovofKoBOROB 

by 1720 was a financial rather than a jj,. burden necessitated 

funder stanhope and Sunderland wished to red , scheme - passed by 

by paying mterest on the National Debt, and they p South Sea stock 

Earl m Feb 1720 - whereby iths of the Debt was „ ““‘Sie Bank of 

le all the Debt not held by the 2 other big nromoted by John 

England and the East India Co In an optimistic a P , . possibibty of 
Law’s smular Mississippi scheme m Pans, and enco ® ensued, pushing 
great tradmg profits in S America, a fev^ ^for £1 05o“ a 1720 In 

ap the price of South Sea stock till £1(W of it so . ^jake vast 

Ibia speculative boom, the directors of the Co use ^ floated - some 

profits, whfle m the City of London many °*^““P^and or saving English- 
with improbable purposes, such as buymg up boss n-nped up by frenzied 
men from being sold into slavery - wh^ ^ .^d^WalpoIe, 

sp^tors At the top of the boom ^ Paymster-Gen of the 

who had been m opposition smeo Apr 1717, Decam supported an 

Forces on 11 June 1720 He had opposed the South he had 

alternative one proposed by his friends in the Bank of Eng prepared for 

cnhcized details of the South Sea scheme, thou^ Imd M 
the panic which followed its adoption In fact, he bough uguker Neverthe- 
wrong moments, and was only saved from gr^ losses by his banker 
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Spain, Tlie Decline of 


less, such was his reputation as a financier that, when the inevitable crash came in 
Sept 1720, he was the only leader capable of restoring business confidence. More- 
over, only he had the political skill to perform another essential function: to 
screen the royal family and the ministry from the scandal of a Pari inquiry - for 
they had all indulged in very shady - if very profitable - deals. In the teeth of a 
hostile Pari whose members were enraged by fortunes gained and lost, he managed, 
by sacrificing a few, to save the rest. John Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and a few directors were convicted and stripped of their gams; but 
Walpole saved Stanhope and Sunderland and the Court. The economic con- 
dition of England was fundamentally sound, and public credit was quickly 
restored, while the ‘Skreen- Master General’ — as Walpole was dubbed — became 
PM for the next 2 decades. 


Spain, The Decline of Characterized the reigns of Philip hi, philip iv and 
CHARLES II in C17, and can be seen with hindsight to have had roots in the 
rei^ of PHILIP II, who overstretched Spain’s resources in an ambitious foreign 
policy, and anticipated the revenues of the Indies years in advance, leaving 
imperial r^ponsibiliti^es and vast debts - a weight round the necks of his heirs 
which sank them. If decline was not already visible in the defeat of the Spanish 
ARMADA (July-Aug 1588), it certainly was in Spain’s recognition of HoUand’s 

permanently in 1648; m the defeat by France 
^Rocroi (19 May 1643) , in the losses of land to France in the Tr of the Pyrenees 

mv^ions of Spanish interests by louis xiv; and in the 
humihatmg War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14) when France Holland 
G«at Bn«a and AuaWa scuffled hkc vultures for ^ 

Among the complex causes of Spain’s decline was her feeble economy the 
poor performance of which owed much to the fall in populatiorfolS^to this 
was due to disastrous attacks of famme and ninmr» i ^ . 

gration, the expulsion of the moriscos (1609-1^ ^°^d' 

the drift of peasants into urban beggary The decrepit agriculture, and 

from unusually adverse geographical condition ^®ss m agriculture derived 
produced the contradiction of (a) vast ulicuWva^tPd ^ f 

of mortmain in the Ch, entail among the aricf estates (malienable because 
of the Mesta, the sheep-raising combL ^hic°h ifT addition to the privileges 
by royal command), and (b) hordes of lanH i. pastures reserved for it 

labourers unable to find work. At the same f ' small-holders and landless 

trade withered as the colomes began to n once-profitable transatlantic 

flour; as silver shipments halved; and as id cloth, oil, wine and 

starved of capital because savings\vere inv^t^n • commerce at home were 

The social structure_also discouraged enter ‘ ^ bonds or jobs, 
owning lands so extensive that estate-manaif'^^’ minority of Grandees 

middle and lower nobles - the hidalgos - superfluous; the decaying 

honour and the purity of their blood from Sex worrying about their 

unproductive clergy, civil servants, soldiers a taints; the crowds of 

the Spanish value-system encouraged with the vagabonds whom 

The cultural and psychological condition alms-giving, 

power of the Ch, with its monopoly of ednoat^^^^ owed much to the immense 

cation, the pulpit and the press, all 
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StiUlbopCj Jaiucs Stiinliopc, 1st li^l 


backed by the inquisition; its vast apparatus' of cathedrals an ^ 
churches, monasteries and convents, holy days, pilgnmages ’ 

economic power, and its great prestige since the Rcconquest, the 

aEFORMATiON, and the counter-reformation, the ° ^ 

Jews, the Moors, the Prots and the innovating intellectuals e p 
despised manual labour, thought that the spirit of rapitahsm hnsmess 

Jews, Arabs and other aliens, regarded usury as sinful, al o\v svstem 

world to be captured by foreigners and, through th^ *^^(hp,rnniintrv’s 
ccniamcd ignorant of sacncc and the empirical outlook T^ey saw n,^c,mistic 
catasttophes as God’s judgement on their will 

mood, instead of cleanng up the mess, they resigned ih^elvcs o 
The Gov also played its part in Spain’s decline Remedial meas hureau- 

Pered by structural weaknesses such as the sale of olEces, the spra , nihility 
cracy, too powerful and too corrupt to be controUed from 
of the Crown - while absolute enough to suck Castile dry „ the 

Provs - Aragon, Cataloma, Valencia, the Balearic 

Basque provs - pay their fair share in taxes and troops o p ability of 

because of the incompleteness of her centralization and he 
ihe peripheral provs to shelter behind their constituUon ^ nlacma these 3 Ks 
Personal weaknesses of diverse sorts also played their p ’ P anythmg to 
under the control of the Grandees and preventing them 

Worse' their over-extended foreign adventures and comage. and 

expedients to pay for them, such as price-fixing, tampering 

excessively taxing the poor, all causing death of Charles 

In 1700 when Spain’s Habsburg dynasty peter^ out with the^n o 
n, Louis XIV succeeded in placing hts grandson on the S^h^ 
fhilip v, and this Bourbon capture of the Spams 
«ntury of decline, for the causes ouUined above 

other half consists of the rise of France under henry iv. louis xiii, rich 
eieu, mazarin and louis xiv 

Spiritualists Part of the radical wing of the to^co^nuo^ 

the ANABAPTISTS) They were mystics giving cluef place o the wntmuo^ 

revelation’ which comes, not through reading the Bible 
but through the mward experience of Christ, the wading of^ ^ 

written m the heart by God They were thus the 

Wlesiastical organization or religious ceremonies, an y 

true Ch was the mvisible communion of the faithful As ^ j gy^mtion 

Spintuahsts did not, hke the Anabaptists, stir up the m^ mto 

They did not accept predestination, but beheved that men by the effort 

wiU could ensure salvation by active co-operation with the ivinc. 

Stanhope, James Stanhope, 1st Eari (1673-5 Feb 1721) of 

the War of the Spanish Succession against Lo uis xi v, who beca masterly 

the 1st ministries (1714-21) of K georoe I of Great Bntam, and 
Europe-wide diplomacy was the chief factor in securing European peace 
time and under walpolb after hun. 
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Eld son of Alexander l”‘'f^l^*emb*?es to Holtad and Spain, 

and Trinity, Oxford (1688), Md at to g . ^ as ^ell as gaining an intimate 
where he became fluent m fP^s £ „ daughter of ThomM Pifc 

knowledge of Continen^ S’pMer (d ’4 Fef 1723); MP (1701-17); per- 
merchant grandfather of pitt the \ Spanish Succession 

formed top mditary '“f Deo 1710) be 

(1702-13/14), mainly in SPr- ®t>otoh man of complete itite^W^ 
taken prisoner along with , i^r»vc and intellectual powers, he 

Stesm'anhke vision, with “k ”e sSd the attacks offte 

at a mihtary career; but, as one ^ oreanizing the Prot succession, 

state (S) (Sept ™); sec of Sta^^^ 

Sfwr^e^Ue^^ to 

At home (see george i) G and' repealed the Occa- 

•fifteen’ (171S-16); passed the Seplenmd AcUHlO^ d 
ctnnal Conformity and Schism Acts (1718), to „ a as well as 

toleration and would have repealed the Test and Co^oratio ’f England. 

ggL>jigr«yarg?ara r^^ 

"s r. 

»S?sr/s,S 5 S 2 S‘“iS".^r.£;.; 

iSroad, where Stanhope found his main field of activity. S ^ish 

• 1 + «r, in •which the Tones had left Britam at the end of the War of the ap 

IS, 

that remained after the peace-makmg of 1713/14. The cmei 


and the tiaiuc, WUCl.%; .. — - of 

vel frequently to the main European capitals, gifted with unusual . 

ocmn vailing to take responsibihty, and armed with a grasp of the uip „ 
mSic scene unrivalled in Britain except by that of George I, he became ^ 
mude of European affairs. He pacified those 2 areas, and secured free pass g 
R^the Baltic for British ships, though he failed to achieve one major oP-J®r: ^ 
nrevent Russia becoming the dominant power in that sea. He also estabtoP 
that working relationship with the old enemy, France, which became the has 
precondition of the peace and prosperity of Bntain under W alpole. 


ctrofTotd Thomas Wenrivorth, Earl of (13 Apr 1593-12 May 1641) Authoritarian 
(1 efficient minister of K Charles i of England during the 11 years’ personal 
who was executed in the early stages of the Long Pari. 

^Eld surviving son of Sir William Wentworth, of Wentworth Woodhouse, 
vnrks’ ed at St John’s, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, followed by a tour of 
•Krince (1611-13); m 1st (1611) Lady Margaret Clifford, daughter of the Earl of 
r ^mbcrland (d Aug 1622); ra 2nd (1625) Arabella HoUes, daughter of the Earl of 
Clare (d 5 1631); m 3rd (1632) Elizabeth Rhodes, daughter of his neighbour. 
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Strafiford, Thomas Wentvrorth, Earl of 


Godfrey Ithod= In to lot pho» of to pub » 

’.sittmgm the last 3 Paris of James i and ^ of 

not s.t m the 1626 Pari, sm^ he ^ 

1 picked as sheriffs to keep them out of the H fnreion oohcy he was 

the favourite, Buckingham, ^and be,ng of the 76 who 

prisoned m the Marshalsea for/ a whde (16^-8) camoaign which 

fused to contribute to the forced loan, and he ^he 

oduced the Petition of Right (June 1628) f ’ .j. The2nd phase 

d not support the more radical methods and ineasures assassinated 

[ his career began during the summer recess, when . f tjjg Council 

13 Aug 16283 Strafford changed sides. becomingLd 

f the North (Dec 1628) Though he agreed with the opposition » between 
f preserving the balance of the constitution, when it c^e 
acreasmg the K's power or the people’s, he was firn^y on f 

hrogant, rhthless and awe-mspinng, he promoted the s , ’ . be fol- 

brtune, with the same managenal skiUs, along with laud ‘Thoroueh’ or 

lowed a policy m the N - and later m Ireland - tooi^ 

‘Through’, le putting through the K’s policies wiA the 

N, he spent the 1 1 years’ Personal Rule (1 629-40) reducing P 

of the magnates, keeping a close watch on the JPs.enforang , , jg 

■smotest^me;. and generally using the powers of he Smt^o 

protect the weak from the strong le to enforce the Po^ Law, ^ 

and relieve hunger Then, still retaming this post, he becam , . tions For 

of Ireland (July 1633), and moved to Dubhn to perform ®3>iSv ^uing 
7 years he knocked the wild frontier colony into sha]^, ^ antacomzing 
decrees, manipulatmg Pari, sweeping aside opponents, ^d 8^*1^ 
the Irish, the English and the Ulstermen He succee^ 

^nding the area of English settlement, resuming Ch an , mdiBtry and 

down pirates, maintaining law and order, stimulating agri ’ - g-g^t to 

‘J^e. tnplmg the custom^ revenue, in sum. making Ireland a 

(and to himself) instead of a dram on English resources .^Seot 1639 he 

hasu, however, for his work collapsed on his return ^ gj jbe 

^3cd from Dublin having been recalled by the K to d^ 16403 and 

Bishops' Wars with ScotHnd He became the Earl of Stn^ord lj40) 
for the Ist time was at the centre of affairs He allowed the m ^ 

Short Pari (Apr-May 1640) to fall Into the hands of pym and t^e 


"uen appointed Capt-Qen he faUed to Keep me ow/u. 

Durham, though on a return trip to Dublin he secured called the 

^sh Parl Back m London he negotiated with Sp- for support ^d^led the 


Pail Back m London he negotiated with Spam lor suppuii. - 

^08 Pari (3 Nov 1640). hoping to outbid Pym for a majori^ m IL 
peach him for treason m negotiating with the Swts Unfo . 

^Qey-rnaking and his centralizing reforms he hod . -yep* stasc 

m any case, the K was hesitant, while Pym untici^trf him at every smg^ 
d Was determined to destroy him The opposition really e Strafford 

^ about to clamp a Cath dictatorship on England with foreign 
ould have been wise to seek refuge abroad, but the K ^aran ec , p" 

“Ving that Strafford ‘should not suffer in his person, honour, or f°^" ^ 

®P«ched him and locked him m the Tower on 11 Nov 1640. accusing him of a 



Sulaimai. n (‘Tl,,- Magnifironf or ‘The 

including subveriing"the°laws^unrt''*T <^lnimccl, conslituled Ireasou, 

England. Strafford defended h O'"*'**’ 

J^omng, and Pym realized that the^H of L powerful 

toed, would not find him guiltv He f her ?r impeachment was 

an Act of Attainder - which the H nf with another weapon- 

howling London mob Meanwhile ^ terrorized by a 

promise to protect him and so f he released Charles from his 

Wife and children m the Doniilnr fearful for the safety of his 

was beheaded at Tower Hill before ^ ~ his greatest error. Strafford 

before a crowd of about 200,000 people. 

S^iman H (‘The Magnificent’ nr ‘t'i t • 

5/6 Sept 1566) Sultan o^f the Ottomn (Dec 1494 or Apr 1495- 

life in .^ia becoming the chief Moslem (Turkey) from 1520, who spent his 
States in the Balkans and the Med and Europe attacking the Christian 

Only son of Selim I (‘The Grim’ l si 9 ^“PP^'^'rig the arts and sciences, 

of Kaffa (Crimea) and then Manisa he became Sanjak Beg (prov Gov) 

ag^essive, though literate and artist in h before succeeding. Then, proud, 

policy of conquest. (Under Selim I the Ott ^ etermmed to further his father’s 

kernel in the Balkans and Anatolia bv thn bad been extended from its 

rom Persia (1515), Syria and Egypt ‘^^tolia and Kurdistan 

includmg the Holy Cities of MeeSand Wd^ Mameluke Sultans (1516, 1517), 

^hh Persia were unportant conquests in view of 

oi^odox Sunnites of Turkey and the ^fbglous conflicts behveen the 

tolerant to Christians and JeZ Though 

e their rehgious mission to conquer the wnrld"^’ Ottomans conceived it to 
Sulaiman. ‘be world - an ambitious plan adopted by 

Mesopotamia, took 

he Red Sea, annexing Yemen and Ado ^ben sent an expedition down 

Gujemt (NW India), he attackrtttePo^l,! ''? “<'■ “ “Jliance mtb 

the attempt (Nov 1538). He attacked >>“' 'o abandon 

on W *p f “ftteraScSi and^ “sain. but bad to 

ag.-n l^ntdrcL\rb“°““ 

sii^arly beyond his grlsp. Cmt^'anbnople. In Europe; VieZa wi 

In Europe, Sulaiman attacked in o 

the Med, in both cases co-ordinating through 

BURC5-VALOIS WARS, and somcS^t.J ^ ^be fortunes of the hab^ 
France (while the Emp charges v alliance with K Francis i of 

(while the Habsburg-Valois Wars of 1521^ Persia). In the Balkans 

(28/9 Aug 1521), invaded Hun^ de^ 5 ^ ^^^^ress) he took Be^S^ 

(29 Aug 1529. took Buda but could not toM it ° Mobdea 

succeed Lewis: lobn Zdpolyai. ft of Transylva^^^aSu 
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of Austna (and future Emp) Sulaiman recognized Zdpolyai, who became his 
(1528), retook Buda (1529) and invaded Austna, unsuccessfully besiegmg 
nenna (Sept-Oct 1529) He later mounted another campaign, but, being held up 
for 3 months by the heroic defence of Gfins, he sunply made another foray 
Croatia, Carmthia and Styria, and once more threatened Vienna (Sept 
1532) - but no more Peace was signed (1533) recognizmg Zdpolyai in Tnmsyl- 
and leaving Sulaimin free for his 1st attack on Persia On the death of 
Zdpolyai (21 July 1540 ), Sulaunln annexed Hungary and, m spite of many years 
of daims and mvasions by Ferdinand I, held on to all of it, except a narrow strip 
^ tile E, for whick Ferdinand had to pay an annual tribute of 30,000 Hungarian 
o^ts (truces of 1545 and 1547, and the Tr of Constantmople of 1562) (Some 
warfare coincided with the Habshurg-Valois wars of 1536-8, and 1542-4, 
JJhon Sulaiman was in alhance with K Francis I of France ) Austrian attacks after 
foe death of Ferdinand (25 July 1564) provoked further war m 1566, and it was 
fo the unsuccessful siege of SzigetvAr (W Hungary) that Sulaiman d Hungary 
J®f^ed m Turkish hands for another century and more 

fded, S ulaitnSn was a serious menace to Venice m the E, and to the Spain 
0 Charles V and philip ii m the W, especially when m alhance with K Francis I, 
m control of the Med islands and of the coast of N Afnca He took Rhodes 
long siege (June-Dee 1522) from the Knights of St John, who thereafter 
^bhsbed themselves m Tnpoh and Malta (1530) In order to have the benefit 
w most modem naval equipment and techniques of sea-warfare, Sulaiman 
n ^ pay the highly successful corsair captain, Kair ad-DIn (known as 

^barossa), who had established himself as ruler of the State of Algiers under the 
protection. Summoned to Constantmople (1534) and promoted to the 
command of the Turkish fleet, Barbarossa took and held Tunis (Aug 1534) 
““Charles V reconquered it (June-Aug 1535) In 1537, he attacked the Venetians 
Otranto m Apulia (S Italy) and besieged Corfu (Adriatic), grvmg up in Sept 
f In self-defence Venice joined the Holy League with the Emp and Pp (Feh 
J^8), but-the Turks defeated the combmed Spanish and Venetian fleets off 
^esa (Greece, 28 Sept 1538), gaimng the naval mitiative in the Med till the 
«dtle of Lepanto (1571) Getting no further help from her aflies, Vemce made 
jf^^ce (2 Oct 1540), giving up her last posts m the Morea (Greece) and her last 
■rfands m the Aegean Sea, Charles Y, however, continued the struggle and made 
^ unsuccessful attack on Algiers (Oct 1541) SulairnSn now made an alliance 
ydth Francis I (Habsburg-Valois War of 1542-4), and Barbarossa burned Reggio 
Jn Calabna (S Italy) and. In alliance with a French naval squadron, sacked Nice 
w Sept 1543), and used Toulon as wmter quarters (Sept 1543— Mar 1544) In 1551 
ragut, one of Barbarossa's captains, conquered Tripoli from the Knights of 
St John, a loss which the new K of Spam, Phdip U, tned to make good by his 
ntteck on Djerba, a neighbouring island (May 1560), the defeat of which estab- 
ushed Sulaimin adong the whole N African coast, constituting, it seemed, a most 
angerous menace to Spam and Chnstianity The Ottoman Emp had reached its 
UTOts, however, and the failure of the Turks to conquer Malta from the Knights 
w St John (1565), though a very close thing, marks a tummg pomt m Ottoman 
Med history SulaimSn d the following year, and the long dcclmc of Turkey had 
begun, the causes of which, though, were mainly internal 
At homo, Sulaiman had autocratic powers over a magnificent Emp, which he 
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Sally, Maximilien de B^thune, Baron de Rosny, D de 


new provs, but also to construct Mosques, roads and 
The Ottoman patronize scholarship, literature and the arts, 

^r^ce co^ktfnfo^ through an army and a civil 

hired in battle nr s aves. These were boys who volunteered, were cap- 

were recruited \hrn ™^kets of the Middle E; but mostly they 

Christian familiec system: a regular 5-yearly levy of boys in 

trained in the mnna<ttT ^ Balkans. Converted to Islam, and thoroughly 
Sipahis (cavalrv'i and schools, these boys formed the 

the royal household army, and the bureacrats of 

for they could rise tn ^ admin. It was a career wide open to the talents, 

marry into the sultan’*; f slaves, exercise supreme power and 

bulTonhis cSiLtt^ nf h ^ th^ cavalry, for the 

'Turkey was besinnin? tn d °i special military, but non-hereditaiy, fiefs. 

advances in technology warfare and^ religion, became too resistant to the 
were then making. It did nm bur^ucracy, which the W European States 

of an ever-expandine fmntif-r ^ ^d^l, however. It depended on the presence 
land for military fiefs Under SulS?iS^^ h plunder and 

beautifier of cities he was. the limits of 800-*] Tnn magnificent a conqueror and 

reached. The frontier stopped advancLn* "" rf 

became eaten away bv patrons cr^ n ^cing, the military and admin structures 

began to marry and acouirf* fa ^ribery and the sale of offices; the Jam'ssaries 

father to™orst of aS V'lf 

cassors. Turkey w^ ulruioaternlJt'^'f 

and whoever became Sultan u ^ P°^^smg a fixed law of succession; 

later attemptsTiii^uSttTon so as to avoid 

in Selim and Bayazid the2so*ns of hk ^ eldest son, Mustafa, had serious rivals 
In alliance with Sem pX r 

married her daughter she so nnkn Vizier (or head of the admin), who had 

latter began to form* a partv amn"^ th ^ “^md against Mustafa that the 

Sulaiman had him strangS^ howevfr (IsSv Anatofia. 

and Bayazid, in their turn attracted a fniiofJ^’ ^ favoured sons, Selim 

mother (1558). Bayazid eventuallv ln<;t th especially after the death of their 
return for a Lg/sTm IZ but, in 

along with his sons (1561), When'suIaim-^J^u'^^'^ to be executed 

was clear for Selim II (‘The Sot ’■) thf 1 ^ therefore, the way to the throne 

lie .301 ), me 1st of a long line of cretins. 

Sully, Maximilien de Betfaune Ramn ^ ' 

1641) Leading Hug during ^ Dec 1560-22 Dec 

K HENRY iv’s chief minister durine the Religion, whose work as 

Helds of SnanciaJ admin, comm„ntet?oi 

helped to iayOiefoundationsofABsoLUTiSMunn cations and town planning, 
LIEU and LOUIS XIV later built. '''bich such rulers as riche- 

Son of a minor Sword noble Fmnmk Hp. 
daughter of z. president in the Paris chanibre de<s r Charlotte Dauvet, 

and then in Parts, where he weS '’°®= 

after the Massacre of St Bartholomew (23/24 Aug J57% bTl^y 
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staler by the Pnniipal of the College do Bourgogne A few years later he returned 
home to complete his military ed in mathematics, geography etc, and m 1576 
joined the army of K Henry of Navarre, while 2 of his brothers fought for the 
pCs He m 1st (1583) Anne de Courtenay (d 1589), m 2nd (1592) Rachel do 
Cochefilet, who survived him. In the Wars of Religion he fought at Arqpes 
(*1 Sept 1589) and Ivry (14 Mar 1590), being prominent as a skilled gunner and 
wgineer but he was also very useful at raising supplies, and also valued by the 
r^'*^ his conversion to Catholicism as a link with the Hugs He was a member 
of the come// c/V/ai (1594 onwards), and by June 1598 he was head of the revenue 
sjretera on the conseil des finances, and a member of the small inner conseil dcs 
ogalres, being given the ofEcial title of sunntendant des finances in 1600 Ho 
, ^J^uinulatcd a number of other posts and titles, being grand maitre de I’artlllerle 
^'oyer (head of communications, 1599), surintendant des bdtnnents 
UW), Gov of the Bastille (1602), Gov of Poitou (1603), Due dc Sully (1606) 
and Marichal de France (1634) 

^rmtendant des finances he turned a deficit into a surplus by increasing the 
'Jnciency of the financial system without making any fundamental reform. The 
nncture, and often the very personnel, had managed to survive the vanous 
nnanges of r6gune brought about by the Wars of Religion, and Sully concentrated 
°n budding up a strong central secretariat and a prov mfrastructure so as to 
nnng the whole under a closer central supervision than it had ever known He 
attacked corruption, reduced expenses, raised the tax load, spread it more 
equitably, and increased the proportion that eventually reached the treasury He 
^ reduced, the interest on the rentes, and made a start on the repurchase of 
"lenated sections of the royal domain To a certain extent, he replaced chaos 
With order, custom with rationality eg it had been assumed that there were 
VOO.OOO parishes in France, but he reduced the estimate to 40,000, when m fact 
there were only 22,600 Another achievement was to succeed m produemg the 
®rpensive presents which the K regularly demanded to purchase the favours of his 
numerous mistresses On the other hand, his functionaries still used Roman 
numerals and were ignorant of double-entry book-keeping. Moreover, like all 
his successors imtil 1789, he was powerless to make any inroads on the funda- 
^ntal finanaal problem of the Anclen JUginje the tax-pnvileges of the nobility, 
the clergy, the pays d’itats, the oiEce-holdeis and other sub-groups, aU protect^ 
hythepARLEMENTS In ono fespcct he made things worse In 1604hemtroduccd 
the Paulette, an annual tax of one-sixtieth of the value of offices, the payers of 
which could make their offices hereditary It aided the Crown m the short run by 
'^ting a new source of revenue, and by attaching avil servants to the State 
instead of to some over-mighty subject, but in the long run it made the Anclen 
Regime the prisoner of its own bureaucracy, unable to reform itself As grand 
roycr he greatly improved commimications, especially badges and waterways, 
and especially in the pays d’itats The Bnarc Canal linking the Loire with the 
Seme was one of his great works, though it was not completed in his lifetime, and 
not opened till 1642 He also reduced the plague of municipal and private toils 
which battened on French commerce, and, on the whole, invested money m 
transport at a rate which was probably not equalled agam until mid C18 As 
surintendant des fortifications ho improved the defensive works all round the 
French border, and as surintendant des bdtbnents he made his contribution to the 
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Simdcrlaiid, Robert Speuccft 2nd Earl of 


slowly accumulating Louvre, finished the Pont Kcuf (1606), the 

Dauphine (1608), and built the Place Royale (now Place des Vosges, l 

still admired by lovers of Paris. As grand ntaUre dc i'artilldrk he niaue 
Ars6nal in Paris his home, and was responsible for the organization, manutac • 

purchase and transport of cannon, powder and shot for Henry IV’s wars, nu 
was by no means office-bound, and commanded the artillery himself at 
sieges of Charbonni^res (Sept 1600) and Montmelian (Oct-Nov 1600) , 

war against Savoy. In addition, he revived France’s fleet of galleys in the ^ c . 
And important diplomatic tasks came his way, sucli as arranging the K’s mamag 
with MARIE DE MEDICI (Oct 1600), negotiating the Tr of Lyons with Savoy 
(Jan 1601), and heading a special embassy to K jambs i of England on 
sion (June-July 1603). In idl these posts. Sully was fully backed by the K, w 
was his senior by 6 years: and he co-operated fully with other ministers -- eg 
Laffemas - in the political and economic revival of Fiance. He believed m 
policy of centralized absolutism and, like Richelieu, tried, first, to destroy t ® 
prov power of the nobility by demolishing their castles and dismantling the 
clientage networks; second, to incorporate them in the admin framework as 
servants, not rivals, of the monarch. Similarly in economic matters, he was no 
an out-and-out free-trader as used to be thought, but played a central role along 
with Laffemas in the State protection and regulation of trade and industry, 
foreign affairs he backed the K’s resolute defence of French interests, and the 
legend that he and Henry had a ‘grand design’ for universal peace based on the 
balance, of power is due to Cl 8 misreadings of his writings. As the ruthless agen 
of a demanding monarch, SuUy was bound to make many enemies, and soon aft^ 
Henry’s assassination on 14 May 1610 he was forced out of o£Bce by the Q 
Mother and her supporters among the great nobles. In Jan 1611, he went into 
pnvate life. Within 3 years the 10 million hvres cash-in-hand and the 5 nulhoQ 
surplus in the Bastille which he had accumulated by 1610 were all spent. 
wise, his central secretariat was dispersed, and the old abuses reappeared through- 
out the admin. His work had to be tackled afresh, and on much the same lines, 
by LUYNES and Richelieu after him. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 2nd Earl of (1641-28 Sept 1702) A non-p^ty 
pohtical ‘manager’ under the later Stuarts, who supported the Exclusion from the 
throne of jambs ii, became his chief minister, but survived the revolution 
OF 1688 to become the leading confidential adviser of william hi. 

Son of the moderate Royalist Henry, 3rd Bn Spencer, later 1st Earl of Sunder- 
land and his wife, Dorothy, daughter of Robert Sidney, 2nd Earl of Leicester; 
ed privately and at Christ Ch, Oxford, and on the Grand Tour; m (1665) Anne, 
daughter of George Digby, 2nd Earl of Bristol. 

Under Charles ii after a series of ambassadorial appointments he became 
Sec of State (Feb 1679). During the Exclusion crisis (1679-81) he supported the 
Exclusion of the future James TL from the throne (though he favoured Wilham 
and Mary, rather than monmouth, as the alternative), and was dismissed in 
Jan 1681. Thanks to his brilhant intellect, his urbane charm, his unruffled self- 
confidence, his unrivalled grasp of the European situation, and perhaps above all 
his influence with the K’s mistress, the Dss of Portsmouth, he was soon reconciled 
to the Court. Appointed Sec of State (Jan 1683), he was one of the chief ministers 



Theodore I (Fedor Ivanovich) 


"'*^0 managed the period of absolute rule which ended the reign 

Sec of State, and then Ld President of the Council in 
attem fj ^ he backed the K in his pro-French foreign policy and his 
Ibedi*' ° ®atablish a Cath absolutism at home, becoming chief mimster after 
Earlofri chief rivals, the pro-Anglican Hyde brothers, the 

«rendon and the Earl of Rochester. He was the master-mind behmd the 
Caths to public office, and behind the elaborate campaign 
With th P^l. based on Dissenting support, by wholesale tampering 

constituencies and the organs of local Gov {see James ii) He even 
IhSShe^^ himself (June 1688), but with the imminence of the Revolution of 
27 Qy ^ cancel the whole campaign, and James dismissed him on 

the su ^ touch with William of Orange, of course, and when 

France*^ the Revolution appeared certam it was to Holland he fled, not 
nun h ' *^thng rumours that he had encouraged James m his foUy simply to 

PoverTt^H^'^ secure William’s accession. Whatever the truth, he had so im- 
(jjjj, himself by reckless gambling that he needed public office to stave off 
Verted niatter who was K He was back in England in May 1690, recon- 

^otestantisra, and from 1693 was the K.’s chief behind-the-scenes mter- 
tetween the Crown and the party leaders Though a non-party man 
Darii d ^“Sht Wilham the lesson that it was impossible to rule England as if 
es did not exist, advising him to take in the Whig Junto m 1694, and prob- 
tauohfw'^'^® him to turn to the Tories in the reshuffle of 1700 He also 
Cg ^ ^hliam to govern with a small inner circle of 6 or so ministers instead of a 
hue architect of Cabinet government’, as J H. 
fn'^j made Ld Chamberlain m Apr 1697, but pubhc hostflity 

otced him to resign m Dec 1697 


Henry Howard, Earl of (1517-19 Jan 1547) Courtier, soldier and poet, 
o Was executed for treason against K henry viii of England. 

\V son of Thomas Howard, 3rd D of Norfolk, ed m humanism at 
mdsor and in France along with the D of Richmond, bastard son of K Henry 
who m Surrey’s sister Mary in 1533, m (71532) Lady Frances de Vere, 
, w^ter of the Earl of Oxford , and matured as a brilliant but wayward swash- 
uckler, writer of Italianate sonnets, expounder of Prot views, perpetrator of 
youthful pranks, and unsuccessful soldier, who was defeated by the French near 
wulogne m 1545 and replaced there as C-in-C by Edward seymour, his deadly 
rival (Mar 1546) As K Henry VIlI’s death approached, Surrey began to publicize 
bis royal descent, quartered his arms with those of K Edward the Confessor, and 
^ggested that his father should rule as Regent for young K Edward vi on 
Henry’s death. Seymour, who was now in supreme power, brought about 
Surrey’s ruin He was found guility of treason at Guildhall on 13 Jan 1547, and 
beheaded at Tower Hill on 19 Jan 1547 


Thcoiloro I (Fedor Ivano\IcIi) (31 May 1557-7 Jan 1598) Tsar of Russia (Mar 
1584) for whom noRis oodunov ruled the country 
3rd son of ivan iv and his 1st wife, Anastasia Romanovna zfakharina- 
Yurieva, m (1580) Irma Fedorovna, sister of Boris Godunov (d 5 Nov 1603) 
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the Austrian 161S 24 Oct 1648) A series of wars beginning in 

“^ving practically the whole ^Euro'^e “ (Germany), and then 

Estates and theWn^s Monarchy a polihco-religious rebellion of the 

and 00“™™™^,.“=* <he centralizing absolutism 

FEltDtNANri? n Pf ‘I'P Austmu monarch, 

Austrian colony. (M Tn th^ Bohemia, which was turned into an 

spread because ’ the Ferdinand n was also Emp, the war 

CHARLES v’s time had 2 basic problems of the Emp 

(Sept 1555), and were now rpari settled by the tr of augsburg 

on the one hand the nolitir^l nt ^ ? ^eak out into violence again. These were: 
under his absolute rule and between the Emp, trying to unite Germany 

other, the rehgious stniggle betw^n Preserve their independence; on the 

and the Prots, defending their t utK re-cathoUcizing Germany, 

was that the Emp lost Calvimsm. Here the outcome 

because the ambitions of F^rdi^nd n ^ ^ became involved 

hensions of France, and inaum^^f^^ ^ m alliance with Spain revived the appre- 
power-struggle (earher foughfiuMn ^ the long Franco-Habsburg 

side aUied to a network oflesser ® wars), with each 

to fight for. The War in Eurone left w^’ interests and fears 

of European predominance ^ decline and France on the threshold 

and th?rebel^^J^ie^def^ted (1618-20), when Frederick V 

(b) the Palatinate War ('1621-^% the Emp and Bavaria at the White Mountam; 
Bavaria, when the Rhenish ^ ^ Upper Palatinate was conquered by 

Spain, and when Spain and Holland^ jointly conquered by Bavaria and 
lands; (c) the Danish War OF THE NETHER- 

coaUtjon organized by Holland was defeatr?!“a^ Europe-wide anti-Habsburg 

out of the War at the battle of Lutter and +i, i^der, Denmark, knocked 
Bav^a and Wallenstein; (d) the Emn’c Lubeck by the armies of 

m 0) Wallenstein’s pretensions to militarv^d ^ former expressed 

Restitution s Cath aggressiveness; the l^J^r 

to dismiss Waii^“^^ Regensburg Electors’ 
(163(^3^, when Gustav ii adolf invaded Swedish War 

Wd the Prot Prs into aUiance, defeated tht F^®^ch pay, 

^ Bavaria, fmci^^ ^ Breitenfeld, conquered 
with the Emp, and the Emp to recaU Wallenstein its alhance 

away from Vienna, and at Lutzen Wallenstein N 

was killed. Sweden now organized the German Prots t 
but this broke up when defeated by the Austro-Soan e ff^ilbronn League, 

•Spanish army at Nordiingen 
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German Prs now signed the Tr of Prague with the Emp, and the War became 
intemauonal (0 The Franco-Habsburg War (1635-48) consisted of (0 the French 
W 2 r on Spam m N Italy, Spam itself, along the Rhine (helped by Sweden), in 
NE France (conquest of Artois) , 00 the Dutch war on Spam m the S Netherlands, 
"here the Generahty was conquered, (iiO the Swedish-French conquests m S W 
Germany, mcludmg Breisach on the Rhme, the Swedish reconquest of N Ger- 
•tiany, repeated Swedish mvasions of Bohemia and Moravia aiming at Prague and 
Vienna, mterrupted by the Swedish-Danish War, (iv) the Franco-Swedish 
2 pronged thrust at Vienna through Bohemia and through Bavana, simul- 
taneously with (v) the peace negotiations at MUnster and Osnabriick, Westphalia. 
Jbe Tr of Westphaha registered (a) the mdependence of Holland and Switzer- 
(b) the temtonal gams m Germany of France, Sweden, Saxony, Branden- 
wrg and Bavana - at the expense of the HREmp rather than the Austnan 
Monarchy, (c) the recogmtion of Lutherans and Calvinists, and (d) the practical 
Wereignty of the many Prs and cities of the HREmp 

™ Results mclude the political and rehgious fragmentation of Germany and the 
to Its economic and social fiamework. 

TTib origins 

In the Austnan Monarchy the feeble rule of the Bmps rudolf II and mat- 
^d enabled the Estates and the Prots m all three regions (Austria, 
. °™tiia and Hungary) to wm such power that the Monarchy was really a con- 
W^tion of constitutional monarchies, the most pnvileged of which was 
Ronemia It is not surprising that it was here that the trouble arose, for it was the 
advanced section of the Austnan Monarchy, m fact, m the forefront of 
European progress as a whole from the pomt of view of economic development, 
social diversification, urban and prov self-Gov, freedom of thought and religious 
toleration. Beneath the basic struggle between Bohemia and the Austnan 
Monarchy there were also damped down a number of mtemal disputes between 
tho separate ptovs of Bohemia, Moravia, Sdesia and Lusatia, between the 
tdigious denominations of RCs, Hussites, New Utraquists, Lutherans, Calvinists 
sod Czech Brethren, between urban busmess men, faced with C17 depression, 
and rural nobility, who were adopting capitalist methods to rcfeudalize soaety, 
le who were entenng industry and commerce themselves, and crushing the towns 
and enserfing the peasants The new Emp was thus igmtmg combustible material 
when he began to repeat m the whole Monarchy what he had achieved as ArchD 
m Inner Austna le wipe out the Prots and tame the Estates In Bohemia, where 
•bn Estates voted to ‘accept’ him as K on 17 Juno 1617, Ferdinand’s attempt to 
limit the application of the Letter of Majesty - the famous guarantee of Czech 
religious freedom won from Rudolf II on 9 July 1609 - led to the first act of 
violence Under the leadership of Heinnch Matthias, Count von Thum, an 
nsscmbly m Prague of Prot nobles - the defensors under the Letter of Majesty - 
invaded the royal palace, the HradCln, on 23 May 1618, and threw out of the 
window 2 RC Govs - Vil6m Slavata and Jaroslav Martimc - and a sec Their 
lives were saved since they fell on a heap of rubbish, though the pious were 
convinced that angels \'icro involved. The Bohemian Prot leaders now axpcilcd the 
JESUITS (9 June 1618), raised a militia, and made contact with the other Estates 
in the Monarchy, willi other provs m Germany, and other slates m Europe They 
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deposed^ Ferdinand, unfortunately electing as K in his place the frivolous 
Frederick V, Count Palatine of the Rhine (26 Aug 1619). He arrived in Prague OQ 
31 Oct 1619, and involved Germany as a whole with the Bohemian Rebellion. 

(b) In Germany, Ferdinand was elected HREmp on 23 Aug 1619, 2 days after 
his deposition in Bohemia. With single-minded determination he was already ^ 
organizing the isolation and destruction of the Bohemian rebels. Their Prot 
neighbour, john george i, El of Saxony, was no help to them. He was a 
Lutheran, while Frederick was a Calvinist, and in any case the Emp had seduced 
him with the promise of Lusatia. Moreover, in Gennany as a whole, the Prs of 
the Prot Union signed the Tr of Ulm (July 1620) with the Cath League to main- 
tain German neutrality in the Bohemian affair. On the other hand, Germany 
could not be forever insulated from the Bohemian Rebellion, for Ferdinand was 
determined to unify and Catholicize the Emp as well ; and Prs and Prots now had 
to look to the defence of their own liberties, especially in the mounting tension that 
had marked the reigns of the last 2 Emps, Rudolf II and Matthias, when such 
disturbances as the Donauworth Affair (1606-9), the formation of the Prot 
Union (1608) and the Cath League (1609), and the Julich-Cleves Succession 
Crisis (1609-14) had almost sparked off general war 8 years earlier. In any case, 
the K of Bohemia was an El in the HREmp, and the question as to who held this 
position was important to all Germans - crucial, m fact, since a Prot K of 
Bohenoia would give a 4-3 majority to the Prot Els, who could then elect a Prot 
Emp. 

(c) Europe as a whole became involved because the Emp brought in his Spanish 
cousins,especiallyK PHILIP IV and OLiVARESwho firstly were keen to strike at 
heretics wherever they raised their head; and secondly were about to renew their 
attempt to put down the revolt of the Netherlands, where the 12-year 
Truce of 1609 was about to expire. This co-operation between the 2 houses of 
Habsburg brought in France, especially under K louis xiii and richelibu, 
who regarded French security as placed in jeopardy by Austrian predominance 
in Germany and by Spanish encirclement of their frontiers. Each side brought 
in its allies. The Habsburgs had sigismund hi and wladislaw iv of Poland, 
‘the Spain of the N’. The French had Holland, Christian iv of Denmark, 
Gustav n Adolf of Sweden, James i of England and michael. Tsar of Russia, 
in N Europe; Pp Urban Vm, Charles Emmanuel I and n of Savoy, and the 
Republic of Venice (‘honorary Prots’) m Italy; and bethlengAbor, Prof 
Transylvania. Beneath these political and religious rivalries, historians have 
discerned a more general polarization, seeing the War as a struggle between 
2 opposed ways of life, the one characterized by Protestantism, free institutions, 
intellectual inquiry, religious toleration and middle-class private enterprise; 
the other by the Counter-Reformation, centralized absolutism, the inquisition, 
the closing of minds and the persecution of heretics, and the enserfment of the 
peasants by the nobles. 

The Fighting 

(a) The Bohemian War (1618—20) was soon over. The Bohemians were weak 
through ineffectual leadership, through political, religious and social rivalries, 
and through the absence of effective outside help. The Cath side enjoyed the 
advantages of Ferdinand’s pious determination, and the ample and prompt 
support of his allies. The Bohemian rebels were a group of self-seeking nobles 
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whose plans for turning the country into an anstocratio republic alienated their 
K, Fredenck V, as well as other would-be fnendly monarchs Moreover, their 
haughty refusal to accept help from their compatnots m the middle and lower 
dasses sapped the vitals of Czech resistance Of their allies, Holland sent money 
a few troops, Charles Emmanuel I, D of Savoy, sent his soldier of fortune, 
Mansfeld, with an army, James I of England sent advice, and Bethlen Gdbor of 
ransylv^a struck at Austria several times from the E; but this did not prevent 
^ Emp’s army under Bucquoy and Maximilian i of Bavana’s army under 
invading Bohemia from Austria and decisively defeating the rebels outside 
^gue on the chalk of the White Mountain on 8 Nov 1620 Fredenck fled, and 
luy at Ferdinand’s mercy In the next few years he subdued it, executing 
•*aders, confiscatmg about half the total landed property and transfemng it to 
rehable owners of various nationalities, forcing about 130,000 Czechs into 
exile, and ebminating most of its self-Gov institutions by the Renewed Consti- 
hon of 10 May 1627 for Bohemia and 1 July 1628 for Moravia This made the 
rone hereditary m the Habsburg family, transferred the Chancery from Prague 

0 Vienna, and generally placed the Kdom under the sway of royal bureaucrats. 
"1 tbe next few decades (except m Silesia) he forcibly re-Cathohcized its Prot 
Wnshes, and refeudalized its developied economy 

1 1 The Palatinate War (1621-3) was fought at the same time Spamsh troops 

the S Netherlands under Spmola conquered the Rhenish Palatinate W 
the Rhine, taking Mamz on 19 Aug 1620, while Bavarian troops under Tilly 
Wnquered the Upper Palatinate (1620-21) and then the E side of the Rhenish 
xhhmnate, defeating the armies raised by Dutch diplomacy and money, and 
Heidelberg, the capital, on 16 Sept 1622 At this stage, in Apr 1621, Spam 
Holland renewed the Eighty Years War, which had begun as the Revolt of 
■he Netherlands, but had been halted by the 12-year truce of 1609 Spmola took 
~ JtUich m Feb 1622, and then attacked Holland, beginning hostilities which lasted 
Until 1648, and which are difficult to disentangle from the Thirty Years War In 
this penod, Holland was led by Maurice, and then by Frederick henry 
w) The Danish War (1624-9) resulted from the alliance organized and partly 
™anced by Holland, which included England and France, and had the blessmg 
of the Pp and the Sultan, among others (Tr of the Hague, Dec 1625) Christian of 
Brunswick and K Christian IV of Denmark operated m NW Germany while 
h^ansfcld invaded Bohemia from the W, aided by Bethlen Gdbor of Transylvania 
hirusting at the Emp from the E On the Cath side, Ferdinand appointed Wallcn- 
stcin, the Bohemian military enuepreneur, as C-m-C of his forces on 7 Apr 1625 
This rescued him from his irksome dependence upon Maximilian I of Bavana and 
the troops of the Cath League under Tilly Wallenstein advanced N and defeated 
Mansfeld at Dessau on the Elbe on 25 Apr 1626 Tilly defeated Christian IV of 
Hcnmark at Luttcr m NW Germany on 27 Aug 1626 Wallenstein then turned to 
prevent Mansfeld and Bethlen GJborco-operaung in an attack on Vienna (1626); 
after which he joined Tilly in dnving the Danes out of N Germany (July 1627) 
In pursuit of the Spanish alniiraniargo - a plan for the Habsburg takeover of the 
Baltic trade - WaUcnslcm now occupied Pomerania and Mecklenburg, took the 
HANSEATIC LEAOUC potts of WismoT (1627) and Rostock (1623). and laid 
siege to Stralsund, soon having to abandon the attempt (July-Aug 1623) Den- 
mark now withdrew from the war by thcTr of LUbcck (.May 1629). 
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(d) The Emp’s Pride and Fall tl « • j t. 

turning-point in the War whr-n q ^ occupied the year which marked the 

head of Protestantism and wHp from Denmark as the spear- 

this interval, the Emo Lemed ^ ^^ce replaced Holland as the paymaster, la 
the Prots umted aSn to bTmaZ' "^solute power until L Prs and 

Germany roused the centurie^-nid (i) Wallenstein’s pretensions in 

Prs. On 11 Mar 1628 he was mad tor German liberty among the 

defeated and deprived riehtfnl n ^ Mecklenburg in place of that duchy’s 

extend the Emp’s ^wefa^lf 1^" the Baltic’. He was poised to 

(u) The Edict of Restitution kc German coast and on to the seas, 

fears and resentments father i^^- ^ ^629, stirred those 

consulting the Prs - Ferdinand mhitary success - and without 

Prots since the Tr of Passau taken over by the 

Prots, and gave no recognition to Tal ^owed Gath rulers to expel 

pnvate property touched Prots and high-handed juggling with 

Maximihan I, who was a rival o^th.^p 't hurt most, especially 

The Regensburg Electors’ Meeting n ^ some of the richest spoils, (iu) 
Ferdmand was present hooine fnr 9 1630) pooled the Prs’ resentments, 

and N Italy, and the election^of h,? supplies to aid Spam in Holland 

French delegation was also there to Romans (le future Emp). A 

(1627-31), and Richelieu’s acent P the Mantuan Succession 

mperial Prs led by Maximilian T int^ r^ Suided the anti- 

(13 Aug 1630) - replacing him with Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein 

of R^titution to be supervised bv tht n "f the workings of the Edict 

quo: neither of his reaiip^?c*J° ^®him, however, the Emp failed to 

(e) The Swedish War 11630-^^ was granted. 

help, had extricated himself from ^ H Adolf, with Richeheu’s 

the Tr of Altmark (Sept 1629) His mva<?.'n ^ Sigismund m of Poland by 
at Peenemunde, Usedom, on 26 Jun^^ ? of Germany began when he landed 
Mecklenburg and other small N Germal ^ ^d overran Pomerania, 

randenburg, where he signed the the Neumark area of 

1631. By this. Sweden wafto provMeX? ^hh France in Jan 

money. The 2 chief Prot Prs, George France was to find the 

GEORGE I of Saxony, called a Prot conferenri^^t^ Brandenburg and JOHN 
endeavour to form a 3rd Partyrone I^ipz,g (Feb-Apr 1631) in an 

Emp, but independent of non-German the Prs against the 

r took and destroyed however, 

Gi^tav Adolf overran Brandenburc anH^ the Elbe (20 May 

aUiance (May 1631). Tilly „ow invadedl^onv t3eorge Wilham into an 
George also into an alliance with Sweden (Tr of r '^hich shocked John 

f Adolf heavily def^STif ^631). Thus forti- 

on 7/17 Sept 1631. The way was now open to S ^ Breitenfeld, Saxony, 
ensued was f^ m excess of what Richelieu had m tt'°“Sh what now 

under Hans Georg von Arnim into Silesia and Boh^m^.r Saxon army 

10 Nov 1631). Gustav Adolf swiftly struck Ilfs w V^'^tiero he took Prague on 
and Franconia to the Upper Rhine, an area thick wiih through Swabia 

him like ripe plums. He took Wurzburg on 4/14 Oct i °prics which fell to 

t 1 1631 and Frankfurt on Mam 
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on 12/22 Dec 1631 - but he could not take the middle and lower Rhme, since 
Richelieu, m self-defence against his insubordinate ally, had occupied strong- 
Points m Cologne, Tner and Lorraine Gustav Adolf spent that wmter organizing 
his area under oxenstibrna as Gov-Gen, and distributing some of the plums 
to his generals. His ambitions had expanded with his achievements, and he now 
proposed to use this area as a base from which to conquer the rest of the HR Bmp 
wBavana and the Austrian Monarchy, helped by Saxony descendmg from Prague 
He crossed the R Lech mto Bavana on 5/15 Apr 1632 (Tilly was fatally wounded 
ffl the battle) and conquered the whole prov except Ingolstadt Maximihan I was 
orced back mto alliance \vith the Emp, and the Bmp was forced back into 
ependence on Wallenstem Reappointed on 16 Apr 1632, Wallenstein drove the 
Mons out of Bohemia, and then managed by skilful strategic withdrawals to 
attract Gustav Adolf away from Vienna and N mto Saxony Here, at the battle of 
hOtzen on 6/16 Nov 1632, the Swedes defeated Wallenstein, but suffered the loss 
of theur beloved leader. The Swedish Chancellor, Oxensticma, now organized 
^ Prot Prs (except Saxony) mto the Heilbronn League (Apr 1633), which was 
talced by France, since Richeheu was not yet ready for direct mtervention 
Oa the Cath side, the Emp dismissed Wallenstem agam (24 Jan 1634) and 
organized his murder (25 Feb 1634) The impenal army now came under the 
Mmmand of the Bmp’s son, the future Ferdinand in, advised by Count 
mtthias Gallas. This army linked up with the Bavarian army, and with a 
Spanish army newly amved from N Italy and commanded by the ‘Cardmal- 
r^^t’, also called Ferdmand, who was on his way down the Rhine to become 
Gov of the Netherlands The jomt forces heavily defeated the armies of the 
League of Heilbrotm under Bernard, D of Saxe-Weimar, and the Swedish 
■riarshal Gustav Horn, atNdrdlmgen, Swabia, on 26-27 Aug/5-6 Sept 1634 As 
0 result, the League of Heilbronn broke up, helped on its way by John George 
of Saxony who made peace with the Emp m the Tr of Prague (May 1635) 
^^ocordmg to this, John George was confirmed m his possession of Lusatia (part 
of Bohemia which he bad conquered dunng the Bohemian War), and his son m 
the possession of Magdeburg On the other side, the Emp postponed the oper- 
ation of the Edict of Restitution for 40 years (for ever, in effect), allowing the 
possession of Ch lands to remam as it was on 12 Nov 1627 (instead of 2 Aug 
1552) By these concessions Ferdinand won over the rest of the German Prs who 
one by one signed the Tr of Prague, and the War was over insofar as it was a 
German civil war Unfortunately, it was continued for another 13 years as an 
international war by the other European powers - France, Sweden and Holland 
On the one side, and Spam and the Emp on the other - who had not yet achieved 
their war aims 

(f) The Franco-Habsburg War (1635-48) was essentially the successful attempt 
by 1st Richeheu and then mazarin to break the Spanish encirclement of France 
and strengthen the French frontiers, in conjunction with Holland’s successful 


conclusion under Frcdcnck Henry of the Revolt against Spam, and Sweden’s 
attempt under Oxcnstiema to gam territory in Germany and guarantee the 
safuy of the Prots there In Germany itself, exhaustion was overtakmg both 
sides, and the War consisted of short, unco-ordinatcd campaigns by States 
protecting their own interests (0 France declared war on Spain on 19 May 1635 
In N Italy. Richeheu organized an unsuccessful joint atUck on the Spamsh m 
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16^ buUostTf^’ Valtelline in 

pushed the Snanich ^ \ ^ Turin m 1640. In Spain itself, Richelieu 

fully invaded ratal ^ France at both ends of the Pyrenees, unsuccess- 

revolutions in r?t Cl63p and Guipuzcoa (at Fuentarrabia, 1638), aided the 

wdh ^RlSinon n (1642), and 
Saxe-Weimar intn F ^ v. ^ Rhine, he took the Swedish army of Bernard of 

Breisach on the Rhinr(17^Deri638^'^“h^^h^"“^^^^^ strongpoints, including 
enabled him to mt the. ‘c ^1638), which gave him entry into Germany and 
the NE he renewed h road’ between N Italy and the Netherlands. In 

the Ws^Pa! ' °° 8 Feb 1635; saved France from 

" Netherlands, which advanced as far as 
Ma^m^^old the ^639; Arms, 1640); then 

finaUy smashed^a la!f h ^ Rocroi, Ardennes, on 19 May 1643; and 

Lens, Artois, on 20 AusTmToo ““ 

Spain by renewing her fir ^ ^ continued her Eighty Years War with 

of the S Netherlands France on 8 Feb 1635 for the joint conquest 

genbosch) (Sent 162 q\^ already taken Bois-le-Duc (’s Herto- 

Breda on 10 Oct 1637 u 1632); he now proceeded to capture 

bri„g:„gVi?s™nts\r“^t ^ 

1639.- Thus while Frantt Channel on 10 Oct 

HoUand conqu^ed^te ^n^orN Fi S of the S Netherlands, 

joined the United Provs as the ‘T a h T ^ Brabant which eventually 
her French alliance by the Tr nf Generality’, (iii) Sweden renewed 

Stuhmsdorf with Poland fSeni 1635); and signed the Tr of 

ports with th^rJaluabie^^^^^^^ ^ “P 

in Germany (the reason whv Fra freemg her for further action 

Bernard of Saxe-Weimar and hi<5 *3 negotiated the Tr). In SW Germany, 

conquering Alsace (16373 anH t mmy co-operated with the French m 

BreSach on n SL 163? In h“S ®it^dels, including 

Torstensson regained control of P Germany, the Swedes under Baner and 
armies °f Saxofy'^aSttfCamTS 

this, Torstensson made sever?! ^^.-xi^bnrg, on 4 Oct 1636. After 

takmg Olomouc (Olmutz) the caSSl of Bohemia in 1639, 1641 and 1642, 
defeating the Emp’s forces at the^7nH k 1642, and then 

1642. Torstensson‘^a, thL^om, td ,o ^ Nov 

turn N, where he hammered K Christian IV °^arch on Vienna in order to 
War of 1643-5. (This had beenTovok^ bv 

described under his name.) The profitable Tr^of ^ envious Christian, and is 
Torstensson once more to menac^ Vienna. (iv3 

was now mounted by France and Sweden working Vienna 

through Bohemia, and from the W throuch IS ‘=°“OP®i‘ation, from the N 
Torstensson annihilated a large armv fielH^H ht, d Forest and Bavana. 

at Jankov (Jankau) on 24 Feb/6 ^ar 1^5 

stage he was in alliance with Gyorgy Rdkdczi Pr ofr^^ ^ Austria. At this 
Hungary from the E, but soon made peace (Tr of T - ^'^^^yNania, who invaded 
the Bavarian army under Mercy and VVerth reviveH^o ^®^"while, 

attempts by Turenne and Conde to invade the Black Fmest Theften^h terf 
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beaten at Tutthngen, WQrttcmbcrg (24 Nov 1643) Mercy then captured Freiburg 
in July 1644, but had to retreat before the French after a 3-day battle there (4-6 
Aug 1644) He defeated the French again at Mergentheim, Franconia, on 5 May 
1645; but was himself beaten and killed by Turenne and Cond6 at Allerhctm (nr 
NSrdlingen), Swabia, on 3 Aug 1645 The following year in June the Swedes 
under Wrangel invaded Bavaria m conjunction with the French under Turenne, 
forcing Maximilian I to make peace (Tr of Uhn, Mar 1647), but, when the Emp 
forced Maximilian back mto action on his side again, the joint Swedish-French 
nwy beat them both at Zusmarshausen, Bavana, on 7/17 May 1648 The way to 
Vienna from the W was open. It was almost open from the N also A Swedish 
under Johan Christoph von Konigsmarck besieged Prague (July-Oct 
1648), taking the W districts on 26 Aug 1648 The Tr of Westphalia (Oct 1648) 
saved the aty from capture, however, though this - the last fighting of the War - 
^nt on till 2 Nov 1648, when the news of the peace arrived (v) Peace negotiations 
bad begun at least as early as 1638 at Hamburg, and the Tr of Dec 1641 fixed 
meeting places at Cath MUnster and Prot Osnabruck, httle towns m Westphalia, 
y hm apart, the former for negotiations between the Emp and France, the latter 
fbe Emp and Sweden The conference at MUnster ofiiciaJiy opened on 4 Dec 
^644, but full discussions were not under way until mid 1645, and then they were 
out for a further 3^ years as the participants fried to extract the maximum 
befits from the course of the fightmg. All European States were there except 
toain, Poland, Russia and Turkey, though there was no question of peace 
b^een France and Spain, who contmued fightmg untd the Tr of the Pyrenees 
vwv 1659) Spam and Holland signed the Tr of MUnster (Jan 1648) bnnging 
shout the independence of the new repubhc, and also its separation from the 
HREmp 

^Tr of Westphalia (24 Oct 1648) 

W France gamed (i) sovereignty over Metz, Toul and Verdun, the Bpnes over 
which she had had a protectorate since 1552, (li) Phihppsburgh and Breisach on 
fhe E side of the Rhine, and Pmerolo m Piedmont, ItMy , (iii) undefined rights 
^because of the inscrutably worded and mutually contradictory clauses m the Tr) 
m Alsace,, a conglomeration of free cities, feudal holdings, ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions and monastic properties, which provided opportumties for much 
f^Sal hair-sphttlng m subsequent years (b) Sweden gamed (1) W Pomerama, 
including Stettm and the Oder estuary, (U) Wismar, Mecklenburg, (lii) the Bprics 
of Bremen and Verden, givmg control of the Elbe and Weser estuanes, (Iv) 5 
nuUion taler ‘for the contentment of the soldiery’ (c) Saxony kept Lusatia 
(d) Bavana kept (1) the Upper Palatinate, (il) the title of Hector (e) The Rhenish 
Palatmate was restored to Karl Ludwig, son of Frederick V, and an 8th Elec- 
torate created for him (0 Brandenburg gamed (1) E Pomerania, (li) the Bpnes 
of Kammin, Halberstadt and Minden, (lu) the succession to the Archbpnc of 
Magdeburg, (g) The Swiss Confederation was separated from the HREmp 
(h) The HREmp (1) made all the above concessions from the Emp, not from the 
Habsburg Monarchy, which lost only Breisach and its vague claims in Alsace 
(li) repealed the Edict of Restitution and the Tr of Prague, and fixed 1 Jan 1624 
as the base date for setthng religious questions le the situation on that day was 
to bo the criterion for judgmg disputes over Ch property, the use of churches 
and freedom of worship, (m) granted the same nghts to Calvmists as Lutherans 
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enjoyed by the Tr of Augsburg; in eflect, allowing full sovereignty to all the Prs 
and cities. 

Results 

(a) Politically, this Tr marks the failure of the Emp to turn Germany into an 
absolute monarchy. Instead, the Prs turned it into a collection of absolute 
monarchies, the most powerful of which was the Austrian Monarchy (ie Austria, 
Bohemia and Hungary) which the Emp ruled as the head of the House of Habs 
burg, (b) Religiously, it marks the failure of the Emp to apply the Counter- 
Reformation to the whole of Germany, though in the Austrian Monarchy the 
powerful Prot movements in Austria, Bohemia and Hungary were either eliminated 
or driven underground; and in all the Cath states of S Germany the Ch entered 
upon its baroque and rococo glory. The Pp tried without success to prevent the 
ofiBcial toleration of heresy, and in the open letter Zelo Domus Dei, dated 20 Nov 
1648 and published 3 Jan 1651, he condemned the Tr of Westphalia. The Euro- 
pean States, however, paid little attention, acknowledging the separation o 
politics and religion which now became customary. Henceforth, the religious 
boundaries of Europe changed little, (c) Socially and economically, the effects 
of the War do not now seem to have been so catastrophic as used to be thought. 
There was, of course, much human suffering, pillaging of property, decay o 
towns, stagnation of trade, enserfment of peasants, fall in population, internal 
migration - the worst-hit areas being in a band stretching from the SW to the 
NE. As causes of these calamities, however, it is not easy to disentangle the 
War from the general economic recession which plagued Europe before the 
fighting began; nor is it easy to give them firm statistical foundations. 


Time of Tronbles, The (1598-1613) A period of anarchy in Russia marked by 
economic crisis, violent changes of regime, civil wars, peasant revolts, brigandage, 
tribal rebellions and foreign invasions. 

The death ofxHEODOREi without heirs (7 Jan 1598) preceded by the mysterious 
death of his brother Dmitri (15 May 1591), and followed by the election of a 
boyar, boris godunov, to the throne, encouraged other boyar families to aim 
at power, aided at times by Poland or Sweden. At the same time, in the aftermath 
of the savage reign of ivan iv (‘The Temble’), and in the stress of the famine 
and depopulation of 1601-3, there were many discontented groups in Russia 
ready for violence; colonial tnbesmen and prov Russians objecting to Russian 
centralization; peasants forced into serfdom by the economic crisis and Gov 
legislation in favour of the dvoryane (service nobility); as well as invading Tatars 
and wandering cossacks. On top of this, the incomplete admm revolution in 
which the dvoryane were ousting the boyars had left the Gov machine with 
weakened effectiveness, and at the mercy of a senes of pretenders. In the end, a 
surge of nationalist and Orthodox feeling against the Poles as foreigners and 
Caths led to the defeat of the invaders, the election of michael Romanov as 
Tsar (Feb 1613) and the restoration of order. 

1598-1605: Boris Godunov reigned as tsar, and was overthrown by the clever 
and courageous ginger-haired ex-monk. False Dmitri I, who invaded from 
Poland, purporting to be Ivan IV’s youngest son, and claiming to have escaped 
death at Uglich. 

1605-6; False Dmitri I reigned, recalling the Romanovs, the Shuiskys and 
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families who had been exiled by Boris Godunov, though failing to 
eiraear himself to the Russian people, in spite of being rccogni/ed as genuine by 
mother (May 1605) - who had taken the veil and the name of 
‘artha. His tactless disregard of Russia’s religious and other customs, his 
damage to the Polish Cath, Maryna Mniszech (1606), and the behaviour of her 
“^retinue, so upset the Muscovites that a faction of boyars led by Pr Basil 
Golitsin was able to overthrow and kill Dmitn (16/17 May 
choose Basil Shuisky as Tsar (19 May 1606) 

606-10 Basil Shuisky, sometimes called the 'boyar Tsar’, reigned over a 
up along its social seams and prov boundancs (a) 1606-8 Ivan 
1 complex revolt pitted Cossacks, serfs, slaves and vagabonds against 

W bureaucrats (it is known to Soviet historians as the ‘1st Peasant 

) They ravaged the S, then besieged Moscow for 5 weeks (Oct-Dcc 1606), 
to themselves in Tula (June-Oct 1607) until they surrendered 
and army (b) 1607-8 False Dmitn 11 meanwhile emerged with Cossack 

and M ^ backmg, the support of the dvoryaiie, and the assurance of Maryna 
Martha - the wife and the mother - that he was authentic He threatened 
oscow m June 1608, then set up a parallel Court and Gov at nearby Tushino, 
his other name, the Felon of Tushino (c) 1609-10 Sweden and Poland 
6n intervened, Sweden helping Shuisky eject False Dmitn 11 from Tushmo, 
® stoiSMUND HI of Poland besieged Smolensk (Feb 1609) and made an 
sh the Tushino dvoryane that his son, the future K wlad ysla w tv, 

0 d be Tsar (Feb 1610) Shuisky’s huge army sent to relieve Smolensk was 
ihe Polish Hetman, Stanislaw Zdlkiewski, at Klushmo, halfway 
on?? ^ June/4 July 1610 Z61kiewski advanced on Moscow where 

f m3i^***^ ^ bayor-organized popular revolt overthrew Basil Shuisky and 

creed him to take the tonsure False Dmitri n and his Cossacks also threatened 
capital 


^10-13 The mterregnum (a) Wladyslaw was now elected tsar by a zemskii 
MOor of Moscow boyars and their supporters (17 Aug 1610), according to con- 
tions agreed upon with Zblkiewslu Sigismund HI at Smolensk, however, 
''^Itng the throne for himself - and ■without conditions - rejected the deal 
Meanwhile Z61kiewski took Moscow (Oct 1610), and False Dmitri H was 
murdered by one of his own men at Kaluga on 11 Dec 1610 (b) 1611 The 1st 
impular levy {ppolchenie) resulted from the efforts of Patriarch Hermogen who 
mrough the Ch - the steadiest institution during the Time of Troubles - played 
nn epic role in inspiring a nationahstic and Orthodox revival The opolchenie, 
formed in Ryazan under Procopy Liapunov from dvoryane, townsmen, Cossacks 
and others, besieged the Poles in the Moscow Kremlin, but shortly broke up into 
constituent parts and collapsed (Aug 1611) At the same time the Poles under 
Sigismund captured Smolensk (3/13 June 1611), Novgorod accepted Swedish 
rule (July 1611), and several other pretenders appeared, including False Dmitri 
tlL (c) The 2nd popular levy was formed at Nizhnii Novgorod in Oct 1612 by 
Kuzma Mmin, a leading butcher, and commanded by Pr Drmtn Pozharskn a 
local noble, it was soon joined by forces from other areas Working m unhappy 
and intermittent alliance with the Cossacks under Pr Dmitri Trubetskoi and 
admmistenng its part of Russia Uke a mobile zenvskil sobor, the lew took Moscow 
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1613: Election of Michael Romanov. As the new tsar, a specially assembled 
sobor elected Michael, great-nephew of Ivan IV’s 1st wife, Anastasia. He was 
chosen because, being only 16 and a weak character in poor health, as we 
as a relative of the old dynasty, he divided the Russians least. His reign marks 
the end of the Time of Troubles, and the start of a new period in Russian 
history. 

The results mainly consisted of an intensification of trends already visible in 
Russian history: (a) the growth of centralized absolutism as a safeguard 
agamst further social anarchy, prov separatism, and foreign intervention; (b) the 
consequent rise of the dvoryane and dechne of the boyars; and (c) the intensi- 
fication of serfdom; and (d) the rise in power and prestige of the Ch. 

Tordesillas, Tr of (7 June 1494) Between Spain and Portugal, demarcating their 
respective halves of the world for exploration. 

To settle the rivalry between Spain and Portugal in the New World, Pp 
ALEXANDER VI issued a series of BuUs, the most important of which, Jfder 
Caetera (May 1493), drew the dividing line from pole to pole 100 leagues W of 
the Cape Verde and Azores islands, with Portugal taking lands to the E, and 
Spain to the W. By the Tr of Tordesillas, Portuguese pressure managed to get the 
line shifted 270 leagues further W - thus allowing cabral to claim Bra^ 
(22 Apr 1500). This Tr needed modification later when Portugal and Spain, 
sailing E and W respectively, began to clash in the Pacific, especially over the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which a Spamsh expedition under Magellan first 
reached by sailhig W m Nov 1521. The dispute was settled by the Tr of Zaragoza 
(Apr 1529), which confirmed the Moluccas as Portuguese, by drawing the 
Pacific dividing-line 297.5 leagues E of the islands, and which compensated 
Spain with 350,000 ducats. France, England, Holland, and other powers, of 
course, did not regard themselves as bound by any of these arrangements. 

Tories The name given by the whigs to the Court party formed by daNBY 
under K Charles ii during the last months of the Cavalier Pari (May 1661- 
Jan 1679) and the Exclusion crisis (1679-81). In origin, it was the name of some 
Irish. Cath bandits, but it was adopted by the followers of Danby; and he 
pioneered the use of influence, patronage and other methods of Pari management 
which became normal in Cl 8. Tones believed in divine right, hereditary suc- 
cession, and non-resistance to the K’s prerogative. At the same time they defended 
the AngUcan Ch against Caths and Dissenters. Under the Cath james it, they 
were forced to choose between their 2 loyalties, to their K and to their Ch, and 
those who chose the latter helped the Whigs carry out the revolution of 1688. 
The Revolution settlement also found them divided. In practice, they reluctantly 
had to accept william and Mary as joint sovereigns, but, trying to be con- 
sistent, they wanted to regard them as regents for the theoretically still-reigning 
James H. Some were prepared to regard Mary, since she was James’s eld daughter, 
as the rightful sovereign, but Wilham blocked this compromise by insisting on 
full regal powers for himself as well as for Mary, Tories certainly could not 
accept the Whig theory that Pari could choose a monarch to fill a vacant throne. 
The Revolution split them into Court Tories and Country Tones; the latter, with 
their opposition to William Ill’s Continental wars, their dislike of toleration for 
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i^nters, their fears that the Ch was m danger from science and reason, and 
with It the traditional social order and moral norms, their dislike of the ‘financial 
opposition to the growth of the ‘money’d interest’ in the 
ity and to the expansion of the central Gov depts, \\ ere skilfully joined up to the 
untry Whigs by harley, a non-party ‘manager’, for his own purposes He 
onned them into the new Country Party under William III, which became the 
Anne’s reign (1702-14) Under a legitimate Q (now that James 
dead, and assummg, as they thankfully did, that the Old Pretender was not 
genume son) and also a Q with strong Tory and Anglican feelings, Court and 
unt^ Tones could now once more act together In this reign they usually 
joyed majonties in the H of C, but split into factions over the chief issues of the 
S' or and against the persecution of Dissenters, for and against the signing of 
J France behind the allies’ back and without first conquenng Spain, for a 

^Wbite or a Hanovenan succession to the throne Complicatmg these divisions 
the bitter personal rivalry between Harley and bolingbroke, when the 
oame with the death of Anne on 1 Aug 1714 only the Whigs were of one 
d and ready for action They organized the succession of K oeorge i, and, 
■uunJa to Bolingbroke’s flight abroad to join the Old Pretender, and to the 
j . !*® rebelhon of 1715 (the ‘fifteen’), were able to accuse the Tones of 
bitism, and keep them out of office for the rest of CIS The Tory party 
e identified with the Country views of the backbench squires and lower 
groups who failed to prosper m the 1st half of the century - the 
P^tment opposition Any would-be Court Tory joined the Whigs, or resigned 
to the wddemess During this penod, Bolingbroke made repeated 
orts to unite the Tories with the Jacobites, the Country Whigs, and the Whig 
uts, with an up-to-date programme capable of oustmg the Whigs No longer 
the rehgious issue, he reiterated the pomt that since 1688 ‘Whig’ and 
ory ' were meaningless terms, since the Tones accepted the Revolution and no 
onger beheved in divme right, non-resistance and prerogative Gov It was 
'1'^J't‘OLE and the Whigs, said Bolingbroke, who were upsettmg the balance 
ot the constitution The ‘fiLnancial revolution’ which follow^ 1688 had created 
A newly-nch ‘money’d mterest’ at the expense of the land-tax-paying gentry 
whose seats in Pari the upstarts were buying up At the same time, the Septenmal 
(1716) and the expansion of the central Gov depts enabled Walpole to flout 
*h5 Wishes of the people by usmg corruption m order to stay m power Appealing 
io the squures and the small ptov merchants, Bolingbroke opposed the great 
privileged trading Cos, a large standing army, and an expensive foreign policy 
(especially one in the interests of Hanover) He supported thc 'blue-water’ 
policy, using the navy to protect Bntish colonies and trading posts He also 
backed the usual Country complaints about big Gov, Septenmal Paris, placemen 
m Pari and other forms of corrupUon Later, when Frederick Louis, Pr of Wales 
quarrelled with K qeoroe ii and found himself courted by the opposition' 
Bolingbroke added another weapon to the Tory armoury the idea of a Patnot k! 
a virtuous monarch who would choose a ministry of the best people, irrespective 
of party Unfortunately for Bolingbroke. his reputaUon had long been too un- 
savoury, and Walpole’s pohtical skiU was far too great, for the Tories to achieve 
anything but oa^ional negative successes. Moreover, the opposition factions 
tvero incapable of agreeing with one another for long at a tune, while soa^ ^ 
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economic change was bringing such prosperity as to render archaic the notion 
that land was suffering from the development of capitalism. Tories were thus 
destined to remain the Country opposition for the rest of the reign. Under K 
GEORGE III they disappeared as an organized group, some appearing at Court 
and accepting office, others joining one or other of the Whig factions, the re- 
mainder continuing as independent backbenchers. At the same time, then: 
Country attitudes were espoused by Country Whigs and radicals. 

Trent, Council of (13 Dec 1545-4 Dec 1563) To define doctrine and reform abuses 
in the RC Ch. 

Producing a body of legislation bulkier than that of all the previous 18 General 
Councils put together, the Council of Trent marks a crucial stage in Ch history. 
As a result of what was to be the last Gen Council till 1869-70, the Ch emerged 
as the typical instrument of the counter-reformation: rigid and uncom- 
promising over doctrine, liturgy etc; absolutist and centralized in its power- 
structure; ready to wage war on heresy and to impose a umform religious and 
moral life on RCs the whole world over, right down to parish level. Pps had long 
resisted the demands of the Emp Charles v for a Council, fearing that it would 
reduce the Pp’s power, and turn the Ch into a limited monarchy, and that it 
would facilitate a reconciliation between Charles and the German Prots, and 
leave the Erap with far too much power in Italian and European pobtics for the 
comfort of the papacy. And when Pp paul hi finally summoned the Council 
(22 May 1542) he had a different conception of its role from that entertained by 
Charles V. The Emp wanted the reform of abuses to take priority - so as to win 
back the Lutherans. The Pp desired a clear definition of doctrine - so that 
heretics could easily be identified and persecuted. In all three of the stages of the 
Council the papacy had its way: partly because Trent was in Italy (though also 
m the Tyrol, le in the Emp) and about frds of the delegates were Italians, and 
partly because the papal delegates who took the chaur adopted procedural rules 
which favoured the papacy. 

The first stage (13 Dec 1545-11 Mar 1547) was the decisive one, when vague 
measures to correct abuses such as pluralism and absenteeism were promulgated; 
but also when several points of doctrine were defined in such a way as to make 
reconciliation with Lutheranism impossible and to mark the victory of the old- 
fashioned scholastics over Christian humanism: eg. Justification by Faith alone 
was condemned; the traditions of the Ch were placed on a par with the Scriptures 
as a source of theological authority; the Vulgate, as mterpreted by the Pp, was the 
authentic text of the Bible; original sin did not leave man totally depraved, as 
LUTHER said; and man was free to co-operate or not with divine grace; the seven 
sacraments were fully efficacious, conferring grace irrespective of the ments of 
the persons administering or receiving them This stage effectively ended with the 
victory of Charles V over the German Prots at Muhlberg (24 Apr 1547), after the 
delegates had moved to Bologna, ostensibly to avoid the plague. 

The second stage (1 May 1551-28 Apr 1552) was called by Pp Julius HI (1550- 
55), and though it included Prots it continued the trend towards the rigid defi- 
nition of doctrine and the growth of papal absolutism. It affirmed tran- 
substantiation eg, and condemned communion in both kinds and other aspects of 
the Prot view of the Eucharist. This stage ended with the successful rebellion 
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of MAURICE of Saxony m 155Z When the Emp was forced to flee from Innsbruck 
into the Alps, the delegates of Trent went home 
The third stage (18 Jan 1562-4 Dec 1563) was called by Pp Pius IV (1559-66), 
who managed, by playmg off the warrmg factions against one another, to further 
increase the power of the Pp and the ngjdity of Ch orthodoxy While the non- 
Itahan delegates agreed together m demanding a reform of the papacy and a 
isdnction in its power, they disagreed over doctrine The German delegates of the 
Bnp FERDINAND I favoured doctrinal concessions (eg clerical marriage, com- 
mumon m both kinds) m order to reconcile the Prots , the Spanish delegates of 
^ PHILIP II opposed all changes in ceremomes and behefs, while the French 
delegates wavered m accordance with the situation at home where the french 
Wars op religion were just beginnmg The papal delegates - especially Card 
Morone - used eloquence, diplomacy, horse-tradmg and bribery, and succeeded 
m gettmg through the measures they favoured and bnngmg the Council to an 
®nd Decrees were voted tightenmg up discipline among the bps, parish clergy 
^nd religious orders; while on the chief doctnnal questions decisions were taken 
Which confirmed tradition and made no concessions to Prots or hberal Caths eg 
HU the Mass, purgatory, indulgences, mvocation of samts, the nature of holy 
orders and clencal cehbacy The decrees of the whole Council were confirmed 
by Pius IV on 26 Jan 1564 They armed the Ch with the two chief weapons - 
doctrinal clanty and ecclesiastical discipline - with which it waged the war of the 
Counter-Reformation over the next 2 centuries 

Union with Scotland, Act of (6 Mar 1707) Ended the separate Scottish Pari and 
save Scotland 16 peers m the H of L and 45 MPs m the H of C, was brought 
about by the English, mamly to ehminate the risk that always existed so long as 
ibere was a separate Scottish Pari* le that Scotland would choose a different IC 
from England, and pursue pohcies (especially foreign policies) mimical to 
Pngllsh mterests, especially during the War of the Spanish Succession (1702— 
13/14) It was agreed to by the Scots mamly because it gave them full participaUon 
in the Enghsh economy The mitiaUve was taken on the English side by oodol- 
phin and harley, aided by the Whig Junto, and common sense and realism 
eventually prevailed on both sides over ccntunes-long enmities produced by 
national pnde, rehgious odium and economic rivalry The supporters of the 
Union also enjoyed the advantage that their multifarious opponents could never 
aerec amongst themselves The Umon brought political, economic, cultural and 
other advantages to both nations, and henceforth Anglo-Scottish co-operation 
contrasted strongly tvith the misunderstandmgs which poisoned England's 
relations with the American colonics and Ireland 

Vasily ni (26 Mar 1479-3 Dec 1533) Grand Pr of Moscow (1505), who continued 
the policies of internal consolidation and external expansion of IVAN iii 

Son of Ivan 111 by his 2nd wife, Sofia Palacologa, ho s\as ruthless and despotic 
Ukc his father, but lacked his greatness He was also pious and haughty He m 1st 
(1505) Solomonia, who prosed barren and had to bo divorced (15215), causing 
scandal among the bo^ars, and n rift in the Ch; m 2nd (1527) Elena, niece of the 
Lithuanian Pc Mikhail Glinsky, who gave birth to the future ivan iv ('The 
Tcmblo') near the end of the ragru 
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In Great Russia he completed the absorption by Moscow of the remaining 
provs by annexing the republic of Pskov (1510), the rest of the principality of 
Ryazan (1517), and the principalities of Starodub and Novgorod-Seversk (1523). 
The Tatars m the E and S gave him more trouble than his father, partly because 
of his poor diplomacy, but mainly because the Crimean Khan changed his 
policy from friendship to hostility. With the Golden Horde eliminated as a rival 
(1502), the Crimean Khan no longer needed Moscow’s help, but began to fear 
her ^ a rival. Moreover, he nursed bigger ambitions than the regular raiding 
parties of his fathers : he planned the conquest of Moscow itself by forming a 
grandiose coalition with Kazan, Turkey and Poland. Vasily just managed to ward 
olf an attack on Moscow (1521), thanks to a timely attack on the Crimea by the 
Mongols of Astrakhan. He also managed to set up a pro-Muscovite Khan in 
Kazan for much of the time, though the constant need to be on the alert all 
along this front was a big drain on his resources. Against Lithuania he fought 
2 big campaigns (1507-8, 1512-14) in alliance with Mikhail Glinsky, the biggest 
landowner there, and leader of the pro-Muscovite faction. He captured Smolensk, 
the gateway to the W, in July 1514, and hung on to it in spite of Lithuanian 
counterattacks. It was confirmed as his by Tr (1522). 

At home he continued the build-up of absolute power and internal unity by 
using the serving nobility idvoryane) increasingly as army officers and bureaucrats, 
and by reducing the role of the Prs and boyars, whose appanages had been 
swallowed by the state of Moscow. When he d in Moscow, he had made a 
significant contribution to the rise of Moscow as a European power, having 
been in diplomatic contact with the HREmp, the Pp, sulaiman ii of Turkey 
and Barbar, the founder of the Mogul Emp in India. On the other hand, his son 
Ivan IV (‘The Temble’) was only a child, and so Vasily bequeathed to Moscow a 
period of boyar reaction and anarchy. 

Wallenstein (Waldstein, Valdgtejn), Albrecht Eusebius von (24 Sept 1583-25 Feb 
1634) D of Friedland (1625), D of Mecklenburg (1628), Czech magnate and 
military entrepreneur who twice became C-m-C of the army of the Emp in the 
THIRTY YEARS WAR, and was murdered on the orders of Ferdinand ii for 
excessive ambition. 

Son of Prot minor nobility; orphaned at 13; ed by an uncle in the beliefs of 
the Bohemian Brethren at school in Goldberg, Silesia, and then in the faculty 
of theology in the Lutheran Univ of Altdorf (1599-1600). After a grand tour 
(1600-2), he became a soldier, then a Cath convert (1606), rising to prominence 
in mUitary circles in Moravia; m 1st (1609) Lucrezia Neksch of Landeck, the 
wealthy widow of Arkleb of Vlckov, and also a Cath convert (d 1614); m 2nd 
(1623) Isabella Katherina von Harrach, daughter of one of Emp Ferdinand’s 
chief ministers. It was on the basis of his 1st wife’s estates in Aloravia that he 
began his career as the most successful military entrepreneur of the Thirty Years 
War. With capital borrowed from speculators - his chief financial agent being the 
Dutch Calvinist, Jan de Witte, a Prague banker — he raised troops which he 
supplied from bis estates and from levies on the population (friendly or not) that 
lay m the path of his advance, the profit being lands conquered in war, and 
estates, offices and other favours granted by his employer, the Emp, to whom he 
also lent money at a high rate of interest. He took part in the 1615-17 war between 
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Ferdinand (when he was ArchD in Styria) and Venice, at the head of his own 
cavalry , and came to the future Emp's notice for his spirited defence of Gradisca 
against a Venetian siege (1617) In the gathering storm of the Thirty Years War, 
“Supported the Emp, and not his fellow Czech rebels, and dunng the Bohemian 
^ troops played an important part in the war against Mansfeld, m the 
While Mountam campaign, and in the subsequent suppression, expropriation 
Md Catholicization of his fellow countrymen In Dee 1621 he became Gov of 
Bohemia, and with a consortium of highly placed Cath profiteers made a fortune 
out of debasing the coinage of Bohemia, Moravia and Austria, and using the 
profits to buy up nearly 60 estates of executed or exiled Czech nobles With his 
^ociated subordinates, he became the apex of the largest feudal network in 
whemia, centred on Fnedland in the N, and occupying about half the country 
^ing like a Pr in the Palais Waldstein in Prague and other baroque castles which 
“ built, he ruled his properties almost as though they formed an independent 
State Haughty and ambitious, he was indiflcrcnt to religion, but somewhat 
neurotically under the spelt of astrology His horoscope was cast by no less an 
nstronomer than Johann Kepler He amassed kmgly nehes by taking unscrupulous 
advantage of his neighbour’s misfortune, but he administered his properties on 
enlightened and business-like lines, makmg a profit, of course, but also treating 
uis tenants with patrimonial humanity, instead of enserfing them as was becommg 
customary m E Europe At the same tune, he maintained unusual discipline m his 
“tnies with the result that the peasants and burghers on his estates were safe 
front plunder, and prospered Dunng the Danish War he was made C-m-C of the 
rropenal forces on 7 Apr 1625, and raised an army of 24,000 men for Ferdinand 
II, who was anxious to end his irksome reliance on the troops of Maximilian i 
of Bavana and the Cath League Marching N down the R Hbe, he defeated the 
invading army of Mansfeld at the bridge at Dessau (25 Apr 1626), and then, 
Back m Bohemia, ho prevented Mansfeld and bethlen oAbor, Pr of Transyl- 
vania, from co-operating m an attack on Vienna. In 1627 he fought alongside the 
Cath League general, Tilly, m throwing the Danes out of N Germany and invad- 
ing Denmark itself, then, elbowing Tilly aside, he took control of Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania on the Baltic coast Here he began to build a fleet and to put into 
practical form the plans of the Spanish chief minister, olivares, for the 
almlrmitazgo, a scheme whereby the Habsburg rulers m Madrid, Brussels and 
Vienna would take over the Baltic trade, elinunating Holland, co-operaung with 
sigismund III of Poland, and using the cities of the Hanseatic league as 
bases There was an important variation, though it was going to be Wallcn- 
stem’s sea-going Emp, not Spain’s or the Emp’s He occupied the Mecklenburg 
cities of Wismar (1627) and Rostock (1628), becoming D of Mecklenburg, and 
then ‘ General of the Whole Imperial Fleet and Lord of the Ocean and Baltic Sea ’ 


(Apr 1628) His scheme, however, required Stralsund, Pomerania, as its naval 
base, but now Denmark and Sweden untypically co-operated to stop him, and his 
siege of July-Aug 1628 had to be abandoned This was the summit of bis success, 
however, for the jealous German Prs, Cath and Prot alike, forced the Emp at the 
Regensburg of Electors to dimiss his too successful Gen (13 Aug 1630) 

and rely once more on Tilly and the Cath League A month after this blow de 
Witte’s financial empire collapsed, and its owner committed smade in Pram.e 
(11 Sept 1630) WaUenstem himself returned to Bohemia, but the succSi^f 
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(18 Nov 1700), m 1st (1700) Catherine, daughter of John Shorter of Bybrook, 
K«nt, a Baltic timber merchant (d 1737), m 2nd (1733) Mana Skemtt, his 
nuslress from 1724 onwards (d in childbirth, 1738) 

He became MP for Castle Rising, Norfolk, the family borough (Jan 1701); 
then for King’s Lynn, Norfolk (July 1702), a scat which he held for most of the 
next 40 years A convinced Whig, a vigorous orator and an industrious organizer, 
he became a Icadmg junior member of the Whig Junto, being aided in his advance- 
ment by his cousm and brothcr-in-lasv, the 2nd VtTownshend He was appointed 
member of Pr George’s Admiralty Council (June 1705), made Sec-at-War (Feb 
1708), and Treasurer of the Navy (Jan 1710)- all posts which involved him in the 
tuning of the War of the Spanish Succession (1702-13/14) m all its aspects On 
^ appointment of Q aune’s Tory Gov under hareey he was dismissed (Jan 
7711), but Harley also wanted him removed from the political scene dunng the 
Ptace-Tr debates, and so he was impeached for corruption Pari found him 
Bmlty, expelled hun, and imprisoned him m the Tower (Jan-July 1712), though 
DO evidence to justify this has come to light 
Rise to power 1714-21 In the Gov (Sept 1714-Apr 1717) he was Paymastcr- 
^ of the Forces (Sept 1714), then 1st Ld of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
^mhequer (Oct 1715) This ministry safety suppressed the Jacobite rising known 
M the ‘fifteen’ (Oct 1715-Apr 1716), of which Walpole made the fullest use to 
Jjand the Tories os Jacobites, and therefore as incapable of holding office 
Moreover, the Gov made certam of the Whig victory by passing the Septennial 
^ (1716) which extended the life of the existing and subsequent Paris from 
3 to 7 years In the Treasury Walpole introduced a sound conversion scheme for 
mduang the interest on the National Debt, and a Sinking Fund svith which to 
t^eem part of it each year Unfortunately, he and Townshend quarrelled with 
the other 2 chief ministers - st anho pe and Sunderland - partly through personal 
nvalry m getting the ear of the new K, geo roe r, and partly through Walpole’s 
mid Townshend’s disapproval of the Gov’s active foreign policy The other 
■mnlsters’ deep involvement m diplomacy and war preparations m the Med and 
the Baltic jeopardized Walpole’s economy measures and endangered their 
majonty m the H of C In consequence Walpole and his friends resigned 
To the opposition (Apr 1717-June 1720), Walpole attacked the Gov, giving no 
TUDrter He raUied the motley factions with typical Jacobite, Tory and Country 
^^8 poliaes, and paid court to the Pr of Wales (the future K george ii) 
who quarrelled with his father in Sept 1717 and set up a rival household at 
Leicester House Here Walpole got on very well with the Prss of Wales - Carobne 
of Ansbach - and turned her into a life-long poUtical ally By 1720 his factious 
behaviour had succeeded in its aims, and he and Townshend were reinstated in 
office m return for persuading the Pr of Wales to become reconaled with the K 
In the Gov (June 1720-Apr 1722), he was made Paymaster-Gen (June 1720) at 
the peak of the ‘south sea bubble’ fever, and then promoted 1st Ld of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer (Apr 1721) to clear up the mess when 
it burst. He had opposed the South Sea Co’s scheme (favouring an alternative 
Bank of England arrangement), and became thought of as a financial wizard 
who was untainted by South Sea corruption. In fact, he had speculated in- 
competently and lost, and had been saved from ruin only by his banker and a 
delay In the post His first 2 tasks - in winch he was highly successful - were to 
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restore public credit and to shield the Court and as many ministers as possible 
from the scandal of a Pari inquiry. ‘Skreen-Master General-’ was the title he 
earned for himself; after the opportune deaths of Stanhope on 5 Feb 1721 and 
Sunderland on 19 Apr 1722, he became in effect PM for the next 20 years, 
though it was a title he repudiated. 

In power 1722—42, Walpole displayed gifts of survival unequalled in English 
pohtics ; he brought a stability to the political scene which had been missing for 
almost a century. 20 stone in weight, short and ruddy-cheeked, .he had the 
common touch; but his Norfolk accent and rustic manner belied the steel of his 
ambition and the capacity of his intellect, as well as his appetite for work and his 
instinctive understanding of men and women. He stayed in power so long by 
raising the arts of political management to higher levels of sophistication and 
thoroughness, and by pursuing policies which attracted the loyalty of key groups 
m the community. 


Political management involved (a) winning the support of the K in the Closet; 
(b) dominatmg the Court and the Cab; and (c) mustering majorities in Pari and 
the constituencies (a) In the Closet Walpole won the confidence of George I 
with his ability to do the K’s business in Pari: eg settle the South Sea Bubble 
cnsis, vote the K a generous Civil List, root out the Jacobite plot of 1722 and 
punish si^pects without mercy - notably Francis Atterbury, Bp of Rochester and 

condemned to perpetual exile by Act of Pari (May 
1723) Froni time to time a donation to the K’s mistress, the Dss of Kendal, also 
^ S ^®®W^pole’s point of view. After George I’s death (11 June 
1727) the new K - who hated his father - tried at first to do without his father’s 
masters. Instead, he planned to make his fnend, Spencer Compton, chief 
raimster, but withm 24 hours he recalled Walpole when it was clear that only he 
had sufficient mastery of the H of C to raise the increased Ovil List he wanted 
and mso to acffieve a generous separate mcome for Q Caroline.- Walpole had 
long befme achieved a working partnership with Caroline: she planted Walpole’s 
1 eas in eorge s mind until he thought they were his own. Moreover, the K’s 

^^37); he was in tears when he eventually 

F?b 1742Tw^Tn by the H of C in 

to his leadershin* to Walpole insisted on complete subservience 

Tndenpndent ^uner Cab of close associates, 4- or 5-strong 

State (S) w^s^c^a^T ^ ^°bn carteret, Sec of 

foreign poS unffi W?1nni George I m his expensively active 

iSd Js W ireut om If u (Apr 1724) and transfer to 

nlThe reffited to ^ ^^°^over, in this reshuffle of 

Lrni'g Wm into a Sa7L°orot’'-,T'.‘r 'If 

Pelham faction: the D of Newcastle, who bec^e ‘^7 AM 

1724; his brother, Henry pelham, who became Sec-at^War fl ^rfd 

their friend, Philip Yorkc (later Earl of Hardwicke), who 
(31 Jan 1724). Even his brother-in-law and cousin. Towr^he^^v.tn fTr 
bis post as Sec of State (N) on 15 May 1730 for pursuing too aSive^ a 
policy. Similarly, after the Excise crisis of 1733 (see below)! Walpole got cLtfe 
II to dismiss a whole phdlan.x of disobedient aristocrats from their posts in the 
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customs dutic-? nn (V ^‘‘niJBSling, Walpole placed excise instead of 

beat a retrea when h ? was forced to 

ComLree and b du^ wines ( 1733 ). 

them by the mercantilist men*^ ‘"‘‘'-'^'Ve-d much of his attention, and he fostered 
aged the export of m mi.r- encour- 

Paying export bounties m 'i^nw abolishing export duties, and by 

raw materials by lowering or abolishing encouraged the import of essential 

levied on foreign mannfir't. » ‘loport duties on them. High duties were 

raw materials needed in' EnH luxuries, and the export of English 

and the American colnie!uv r'”.^“f‘‘''' ' " wa. forbidden. Ireland 

England’s, and certain of th « manufacture wares which rivalled 

At the same timerre Got h a'". «nly to England, 
due submission. Trade union<; ^^iployers keep wages low, and workers m 
property with the utmost ferocitv treated attacks on 

notorious Waltham Black An under Walpole’s administration that the 

capital offences. Moreo^.t .rcnroM^^'f "™ 

the interests of the big financial and rnm^^ Loudon, Walpole steadily supported 
smaller and prov merchants How ^,??°t-ations against those of the 

economic growth of that period it is responsible for the 

were smaU - and certainly little wJ rio^ compute. Probably the effects 

The burgeoning prosperity was plain for nU ^^^/^hief industry, agriculture. 
Walpole’s task of entrenching the Lw . 'f ’ ho^^oycr; and it sweetened 

Hanoverian Succession Foreign affaire ° ^ud consolidating the 

the issues of war and peace profound ! 'T 

the mood of the backbrch co^ with it 

problems of Europe^ dmlomnof^ ^^ad to master the 

andtheCab.andtrexpHifo^ff ° Closet 

peace, base^ on an Sian^ 

disputes by negotiation He failed to a and the settlement of international 
Britain was a tempor^y convemenc^^^^^^ ^'^^nce with 

powers - France, Spain, Austria and Rnf^ between the great 

settled ^by war. He clashed with a serierof ^oug run have to be 

Bntain s security depended on dinlomafir Qt believed that 

military preparedness. Stanhope in hi <5 deriving from alliances and 

and Newcastle. It was because of Carterei’c Carteret, Townshend 

N and E Europe that Walpole orocured diplomatic activity in 

lowed the same course. When Spam and 1724. Townshend fol- 

ized the European situation by the signine of then - revolution- 

and 1 May 1725) settimg thL ' “Jr of V.enna (2 parls, 30 Apr 

revival, Townshend increased the peacetime armv h ^ Austro-Spanish 

navy on a war footing and formed a very exDen<i.v,r'xfr,^®^^‘^° troops, put the 
Tr of Hanover (Aug/Sept 1725). Walpole disagreed alliance by the 

the real danger, not Austria, and so he negotiated theTr that Spain was 

between Britain and Spain: a shallow attempt to settle 

between them which had long been rumbling across the ^°™”^®>^cial disputes 

shend resigned and chose private hfe (May 1730) while Ocean. Town- 

j wniie Walpole went on to 
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KgoUate a settlement with the Emp Charles vi By the 2nd Tr of Vienna, to 
which Holland and Spain also adhered (1731), Charles VI allowed Spanish 
toops into Parma and Piacenza, and abolished the Ostend Co, while Bntain 
recognized the Pragmatic Sanction whereby Charles’s daughter, maria 
■THERESA, was to Succeed him m all his possessions. But Walpole’s ambitious 
H^hcme of pacification was nothing but paper over the cracks France had no 
Wish to help the Emp, and began to abandon her alhance with Bntam In the 
War of polish succession (1733-5/8) Austria fought France and Spain (all 
3 Walpole’s alhes), while Bntam stayed neutral and broke her obligations to the 
At the same time, France and Spam formed the Family Compact (Nov 
and by the late 1730s Bntam was without a fnend m Europe. 

^ decline had already set m by iHii time His 1st wife d m 1737, his 2nd m 1738 
Ih the Closet, he lost the help of Q Carolme who d 20 Nov 1737. Moreover, 
Fredenck, Pr of Wales, had fled from the Court on 31 July 1737 and led the 
Opposition from his separate household, 1st at Carlton House, then at Norfolk 
House In the Cab, his pacific foreign polii^ made his 2 Secs of State— Nesscastle 
®ud Hamngton - and the whole Pelham group restive In Pari, a steaddy m- 
*^rcasing opposition alhance was consohdatmg, consistmg of Jacobites under 
'Vniiam Shippen, Tones under Su- Wdham Wyndham, and sundry Whig back- 
**nchers and Outs, led by his old enemies, bolincbroke, Pulteney and 
Carteret, stimulated by the Craftsman (1726-3Q and other sheeU, remforced by 

disgruntled ^Vhlgs whom Walpole had depnved of their places, and refreshed 
by the talents of the ‘Boy Patnots’, led by Wilham pitt the Elder, who entered 
IbeH of C m 1735 In the country at large, the mdignation of urban radicals 
and county freeholders fuelled the explosion of opposition m which Walpole was 
frounced for his stranglehold on power through corruption, his neglect of Bntam 
m favour of Hanover, and especially his weak-kneed attitude to the aggressions 
of Spam, whose coastguards across the AtlanUc were persccutmg English 
merchants m ways reminiscent of the inquisition - witness Captain Robert 
Jenkins, who claimed to have had his ear tom off by them (1731) Abroad, 
Walpole’s supine poliacs encouraged both Spanish intransigence and British 
nationalism; m spite of his desperate attempts to cool things with the conciliatory 
ConvenUon of El Pardo (Jan 1739) he was forced to declare war on 19 Oct 1739 
Not surprisingly, he ran the War of Jenkins’ Ear so badly that backbench support 
drained away He was defeated on a mmoV issue (2 Feb 1742) and resigned, 
becommg the Earl of Orford (9 Feb 1742), and remaimng an actisc adviser 
bchmU the scenes to George U and his successors, the Pelhams, till he d. One 
feslimonial to his greatness was the failure of the Jacobite rebellion the ‘roRTV- 
FtVE’ 

Walsingham, Sir Francis (c 1532-6 Apr 1590) Pnncipal Sec (1577) and Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (ISST) to Q cuzabcth i of England, svho advocated 
pto-Ptol poliacs at home and abroad, and whose intLlligciii.c network ensnared 
marv, q or SCOTS, 

Son orWilluim WaUingham, lavvjcr.andhis wife Jo>ce Denny cdatlbclhot 
Kings College. Cambridge (154g-5Q), Fraraa: and luly (1550-52). Gray s Inn, 
London (1552-3), abroad again (1553-00) order Q marv i including a vpcU at 
Uio Umv of I'aduj. luly (1555-6), m Ivt (1562) Aura. Baruca, m 2nd (15(>,) 
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was em?ioy“d by °BurGti‘’S a5S8“o^^™°nT^ ''' 

foreigners in London ■:> a u ^ onwards) to report on spies and other 

intelligence network out of his own resources an 

went on a mission to tte ftench'court * 

the ascendancy becoming ttn vT coligny and the Hugs were in 

Puritan he fuUy supportecfthe^n^^-^^f°fu 1570-Apr 1573. Being a sincere 

NASSAU for a French attnni^ that Coli^y was planning with louisof 

REvoLThadbemin- bntiifvr. Spanish in the Netherlands, where the 

possible marriage betwppn tif X orders from England and discuss the 

who was pSng a Sni ? f ^ ^ French K’s brother, 

function - and the mamapp^’c^^ lumself in the Netherlands. Walsingham’s 
the Netherlands for a Pr^*nt>K ~ was to control French intervention in 

for England as the Snamsh would have been just as dangerous 

Blois (Apr 1572) between Enelan,^^ Presence. Walsingham negotiated the Tr of 
the Massacre of St Barthnir>ma Prance, but his efforts were nullified when 

situation. Back in England Wal^ -4 Aug 1572) revolutionized the political 

(1576); and a knight asv'A f^ecame Sec (Dec 1573); MP for Surrey 

along with LEICESTER ofonpn^^ Council he was the leading advocate, 
until 1585 he was overruled bv thp. of the Dutch and French Prots, but 

f^utious Q. He spent June-Sent i Burghley, and the much more 

limit Dutch dependence on the vnnnp^^f Netherlands unsuccessfully trying to 
self called Anjou). W.a tareTL?"”'*.'’';- Alen^ou (nowten- 

France discussing the possible TZrr?. u “ sP®nt July-Sept 1581 in 

Sept-Oct 1583 he was in Scotland trvi^^t etween Anjou and the Q; and during 
ii^uence. At the same tune his aeent<f ° ^ James vi away from French 

the Babington p/ot (Aue Throckmorton Plot (Oct 

dehberately trapped Mary O of assassinate the Q. In the latter he 

own tri^ and execution. *Walsinpham^° provided the evidence for her 

coloration and colonization m the NpJT w enthusiastic supporter of 

huu. ^ New World, where he had a Cape named 

Warbeck, Perkin fc 

ex^uted by K HENRY VII of England^^ Yorkist unposter and pretender who was 
Sou of a boatman and custon2inan nf t 

confession) he arrived in Cork, Ireland launders (according to.his pwn 

CTew of a ship^longing to a Breton silk-mercb^' member of the 

ently impressed by the styhsh way he wore Yorkists, appar- 

adorbsement - persuaded him, with som^dfflcnif ' P^^^aps ^ an 

D of York, th^ounger of the sons of K Edward unpersonate Richard, 

story IS full of obscurities, and perhaps ui the Tower’. The 

may already have been drawn mto Yorkist p?ottinpT f Po^t- Warbeck 
gundy, or K Charles vm of France. Whafever tt ^ Margaret, Dss of Bur- 
serious nuisance to Henry VH until his execution became a 

times by the Yorkists, by james i v of Scotland ut various 

MAXIMILIAN I, the ArchD PHILIP I, Margaret of B? ^ France. theEmp 
looking for a stick with which to beat Henry in inter^f^^'^T’ ^^ber rulers 
Ireland, Warbeck went to France, until the Tr of Etn^ii°°.<x/'P^°u3acy. From 

i^mpies (Nov 1492) between 
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England and France forced his removal to the Netherlands, where Margaret’s 
support so incensed Henry, that he broke off commercial relations with the 
Netherlands from Sept 1493 until the Jr of Magnus Intercursus of Feb 1496 
Meanwhdc Henry’s agents were unearthing Yorkist supporters (or putative sup- 
porters) of Warbeck, and dunng 1494 he executed a number of leaders and 
struck such terror into the rest that Warbeck found little active English support 
for his various invasion attempts His blow at Deal, Kent, on 3 Aug 1495 was 
ousily defeated, his siege of Waterford, Ireland, m Aug 1495 failed, thanks to the 
reforms of poynings, but in Scotland, his next call, he was welcomed by K 
JAMES IV on 27 Nov 1495, and given Lady Catherine Gordon, of royal blood, as 
u bnde James made 2 unsuccessful assaults on England (Sept 1496 and July- 
Aug 1497), while the Comish Rising of June 1497 encourag^ Warbeck to try 
uuother pomt of entry He went to Cork once more on 26 July 1497, but stiU 
^tved no backing, and then invaded Cornwall at Whitesand Bay, near Land’s 
OQ 7 Sept 1497, proclaiming himself K. Richard P/ What httlc support 
appeared was soon suppressed by Henry’s troops, and Henry’s good luck and 
skilful diplomacy had by now knocked away all Warbeck’s mtemational support. 
fAising heart - he was no leader - he sought sanctuary m Beauheu Abbey, 
ffsmpshire, and then gave himself up and confessed his gudt to Henry at Taun- 
ton. Somerset, on 5 Oct 1497 At first he was treated lemently, but after 2 
^tempts to escape m 1498 and 1499, he was found guilty of treason and hanged 
at Tyburn, London. 

Warbam, W ltllnm (c 1450-22 Aug 1532) Bp of London (1502-3), Archbp of 
Canterbury (1503-32), ChanccUor (1504-15), ecclesiasUcal lawyer, diplomat and 
^Euster of K, henry viii of England 

Ed at Winchester and New College, Oxford, he became a leading English 
^'vyer, and thenceforth pursued a career typical of a medieval prelate m the 
toyal admin. He was employed on various diplomatic missions by henry vn 
and Henry VIII - till the rise of wolsey - negotiating, eg, the marriage of Pr 
Arthur with Catherine of aragon He was promoted to Canterbury over 
the head of the more suitable Richard Fox, but Henry VII was particularly keen 
nn pliable prelates In his turn, Warham was completely overshadowed by 
Wolsey, who became Card and Legate, and, though he opposed Henry VIII s 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon as well as the English reformation, he was 
too old and malleable to be an effective defender of the Ch against Henry Vm 
3nd CROMWELL, and he d before men really had to stand up and be counted. 

Warwick, Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of (c June 1587-19 Apr 1658) Puritan opponent 
of K CHARLES I of England, though wealthy and very cheerful, who helped to 
wm the CIVIL war by taking the navy over to the side of Pari 
Eld son of Robert Rich. Ist Earl of Warwick, and his wife, Penelope Devereux, 
sister of the 2nd Earl of Essex, ed at Emmanuel, Cambridge (1603), then the 
Inner Temple (1604), MP m james i’s 1st and 2nd Paris (1610-11 and 1614), 
succeeded his father In Mar 1619, m 1st (1605) Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Hatton (d 1634), 2nd Susan, widow of William HalJiday, Alderman of London 
(d 1646), 3rd (1646) Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edward Worticy Though it is 
uncertain whether ho was a Presbyterian or Episcopalian, he was a fnend of 
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Sir John eliot, and one of the leading opponents of Archbp LAUi> and K 
Charles I. He played a prominent part in anti-Spanish privateering expeditions 
and transatlantic colonizing ventures, joining many trading companies, including 
the Providence Island Co, on the board of which he and i*ym, Hampden and 
others concerted their opposition to (he Court, including their refusal to pay 
Ship Money. When K and Pari were on the point of civil war, Pari appointed 
Warv/ick to the post of Admiral of the Fleet (Mar 1642) in spite of the 
objections; and in June 1642 he induced the navy to fight on the ParJ side. As ta 
High Admiral (Dec 1643-Apr 1645) he made a vital contribution to the Pari 
effort in clearing the seas of Royalists and supplying the Pari armies, particularly 
the garrisons at Plymouth and Hull. In accordance with the Self-Denying Orth- 
nance (Apr 1645) he resigned his commission ; but became Ld High Admiral again 
(May 1648-Feb 1649) during the 2nd Civil War, when the Pari navy was in danger 
of going over to the K.The execution of Charles and the establishment of the 
lie were steps which were too radical for Warwick, and he retired to private life^- 

Wentiivortli, Peter (c 1524-1597) Puritan MP under Q Elizabeth i of England, 
whose outspoken defence of the privileges of Pari against the Crown anticipated 
the work of eliot and pym, and landed him in the Tower several times. 

Eld son of Sir Nicholas Wentworth; ed at Lincoln’s Inn; m 1st Letitia Lane, 
second cousin to Q Catherine Parr; ra 2nd Elizabeth, sister of walsIxVGHAM; 
he sat in all the Paris from 1571 onwards, except that of 1584-5. Prickly 
awkward, deaf to the other side of the question and incapable of apologizios* 
waspish in language but recklessly courageous, and devoted to the Q, he was 
ahead of his time in the skill with which he transformed Pari disputes with the 
Crown over policy into struggles over the H of C’s privilege of free speech. 

Q forbade the House to debate what she called ‘matters of State’: the Ch, foreign 
policy, her marriage and the succession; Wentworth claimed that Pari could 
freely debate, and initiate legislation on, any matter of importance to the com* 
mumty. Both views were too extreme, in an area of constitutional practice 
which had not yet crystallized into law; though, of course, Wentworth’s was the 
view of the future. He strongly objected to the way the work of the House 
was inhibited by ‘rumours’ from the Court that the Q dish'ked a certain 
pohey, or ‘messages’ forbidding the discussion of certain subjects; on 8 Feb 
1576 he made a strong speech condemning them. ‘I would to God,’ he said, 
. that these two were buried in hell: I mean rumours and messages. None is 
without fault: no, not our noble queen. Smee, then, her majesty has com- 
mitted great faults . - - at which point the aghast Commons stopped him and, 
on 12 Mar 1576, lodged him in the Tower for a month. In the Pari of 1586-7, 
when the Q blocked a bill to reshape the Ch on Presbyterian lines - Anthony 
Cope’s ‘bill and book’ - Wentworth urged the House to adopt 10 articles of his 
as rules of the House for the preservation of freedom of speech. The Q lodged 
him and 4 others in the Tower (1 Mar 1587). After this Wentworth concentrated 
on trying to browbeat the Q into adopting the erroneous policy of announcing 
her successor. The contents of his ms pamphlet, ‘A Pithy Exhortation to Her 
Majesty for Establishing the Succession’, leaked, and the Council again im- 
prisoned him (Aug-Nov 1591). In the Pari of 1593 he worked hard to build up a 
party of new MPs to campaign for a decision on the succession. He had a spe^ 
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^ a bill already drafted, as well as a list of objections and answers, a vote of 
“'anks to the Q m case of victory, and a rebuke if not , but his attempts to form a 
"Ction could not be kept quiet, and once more the Council locked him m the 
ower (Feb 1593) This time it was until he d, for he steadfastly refused to give 
the promise of silence on the succession question which would have released him 


The name given by the Tories to the Country opposition led by shaftbs- 
Wry against K Charles ii of Great Britain and his chief minister, dandy. 
a term of abuse - meaning Scottish Presbyterian rebels - it was 
y adopted as a label to cover the disparate groups who co-operated dunng 
Elusion cnsis (1679-81) m a campaign to exclude the future james ii from 
throne because he was a Cath. The chief ingredients of the movement when it 
otmed during the last months of the Cavalier Pari (May 1661-Jan 1679) were 
■^undheads who had always opposed the Court, ex-Cavaliers who had 
^^ome disillusioned svith Charles n, Prebytenans who dishked the Restoration 
'Sous settlement, backbench gentry who generally opposed the Court for its 
~^vagance and corruption, career politicians who wanted ofiBce - Outs who 
to be m, and urban radicals stirred mto action by the wilder aristocrats 
tey argued that the consent of the people was the source of pohtical authority, 
^ thm Ks were put mto ofldee by contract with the commumty, who retained 
right to resist monarchs who broke it The other main plank in their platform 
j^toleration of Dissenters Outwitted by Charles II m the Exclusion campaign, 
resisted the Cath and absolutist pwllcies of James n, and put their theories 
0 practi.ee by carrying out the revolution of 1688 in alliance with some 
Ones Under WILLIAM III they split mto Court Whigs and Country Whigs The 
ter - mainly the radical elements - coalesced with the Country Tones under 
.^ley to form the New Country Party, or the Tory Party of Q anne’s reign 
, ^ Court Whigs, led by the Junto, took office under William IH - their K - and 
ui this penod (1694-8) took on the persona which identified them for most of the 
C They became the party of the Gov, the Court, the nobihty and the ncher 
^hy, and the ‘money’d’ men of the City produced by the financial revolution, 
fully supported the forward foreign pohey and Contmental wars of William 
and M ARLDOROUOH, and exploited to the full the patronage and other forms 
of influence which the expandmg machinery of Gov afforded in order to gam 
ottn political control at the centre and in the locahties Firmly pro-Hanovenan, 
Ibey confidently organized the accession of IC qeorob i m 1714, tainted the 
Tones with Jacobihsm (keepmg them m the wilderness for the rest of the Q, 
strengthened themselves with the Septenmal Act (1716), and m K qeorob ii’s 
tO'En (under walpole, pelham and Newcastle) consolidated their mam 
body as the Old Corps of Whigs, the party of the established order of things. 
Under K oeoroe hi who resumed control of Gov patronage (the Court and 
Treasury Party becoming known as the K’s Fnends) the Whig aristocrats were 
btmted to their own pnvatc sources of patronage. They were hammered by 
Henry pox m the ‘Massacre of the Pclhamite Innocents’, and broke up into 
CacUons the Old Corps under Newcastle, the Bedfords, the Grenvilles, the 
Pittites etc Under rockinquam. who succeeded Newcastle as leader! the 
tnmmcd-down Old Corps evolved into a Country party once more, accusmg 
the K of tyranny, and espousing the causes which opposed him. wilkes, the 
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the new nnlitir i ? > Reform, and Pari Reform. They also employed 

(instead of a m ^ of the late CIS: the creation of a disciplined party 

full use of til,- personal connection) with a consistent programme and making 
At the sntn^ press, county meetings, petitions, remonstrances and associations. 
Friends to co-operated with the K and the K’s 

(1 783-1 son ^ ® admins of north (1770-82) and Pitt the Younger 

Rockineharn’c c, rerniniscent of the days of Walpole and Pelham. Under 
when Portland and^^^°^’ Portland, the Rockinghams split (1793-4), 

French Revolutionn!^°w ° aristocrats joined Pitt’s Gov (in the crisis of the 

to form what became the 

radical tenets and tW‘\ki,Tm mlo 

operS’ m* qVmz*^be™ I !,tE^ of Canterbury (Aug 1583) who co- 

Son of a urosnemno in a vigorous anti-Puritan campaign. 

supe^ed^rre^nTtr",'; 

Pembroke, Cambndge Under o l: . V ^ 

(1555) and continued his studie^whik ma Peterhouse 

He was ordained in i u '''rule many of his contemporaries fled abroad. 

Mji of Pembroke !n Tsdf Th!f„ “ f and 

became Master of Trinity thJsamrvMr'^T^'^°n° u ° ’'o*®''®"'' 'l® 

Regius Prof of DivWtv Mnd v Chaplain to Q Elizabeth I. 

campaign “in “^aS XXr^^ hJ ? 

CARTWRIGHT of hiQ T ^ ° Presbyterian theorist, Thomas 

Fellow~f Tr^;L 0^™’ ““ 

becoming a Prebendary of Elv fl SfiS'i a few more sources of income by 

cester (1577), As Archhn of r' ^ + u r)f Lincoln (1571) and Bp of Wor- 

the Privy Council he worked^H^^ i^’ onwards, member of 

suppresring SesLTerSn^ borghley and the Q at the task of 

Congregationalists outside it H the Ch of England, as well as the 

Ch attendance, vestments and cerp^^^ orders to his Bps to enforce the laws on 
who would not subscribe to the Rwal^S ’ refused to allow clergy to officiate 
and the 39 ArUc/el ul controH^J i of Common Prayer 

enforced discipline through the new through the Star Chamber; he 

himself at its head. The Congregationffiists“jX"r Ecclesiastical Causes, with 
were hanged at Tyburn on 6 Aor ISQT fo ’ Greenwood and Henry Barrow, 
executed for treason Sn 29 M^y 1593 ^ 

back of the Puritan movement m the Ch of Fnlfi ^*^^^*tgift had broken the 
on achieving sheer uniformity mthL ih^n^ ^ '^ ^ concentrated 

sufficient wrong with the Ch to nourish a renevv^dPi^?/^^®"™ abuses, there was 

Whitgift was present at the death of Elizabeth, a^d he Sowne^V° 

’ ^ crowned K James i. 

Wilkes, John (17 Oct 1725-26 Dec 1797) Upstart rocue 
whose briUiant anti-Gov journalism and pro-radicaT^ri^^^ ^ George in, 
liberties of the subject against the State, especially libertlJ^ff enlarged the 
publicized and extended the cxtra-Parl techniques of ° exprwsion, and 

mainstay of the radicals. ^ b^e the 
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2nd son of Israel Wilkes, successful London malt distiller, and his wife, 
Sarah, ed privately m Hertford and Aylesbury, then at Lincolns Inn (1742) and 
Leiden Univ, Holland (1744-6), m (1747) Mary (d 4 Apr 1784), daughter of 
John Mead, a nch London merchant settled in Aylesbury, through whom he 
Joined the gentry of Bucks who looked up to the opposition politician, Earl 
Temple (brother of orenville) as theu- patron and leader As well as becommg 
a prominent debauchee in the Hell-Fire Club and the sacrilegious Medmenham 
Monks, be became High Sheriff of Bucks (1754-5) and colonel m the Bucks 
nulitia (1762-3) Ugly and squinting, but charming and witty, he was an impudent 
^raenst who exploited public causes for his own ends with brilhance and panache 
Though an indifferent debater and public speaker, he was mesmeric in ebnver- 
ration, but his greatest gifts were his pungent journalism and his genius for all 
forms of publicity He was an C18 master of the media, and in the 1st 20 years 
of George Hi's reign he rode the crest of the Radical agitation which-marked 
dus period of unstable Qovs, economic depression, rebellion m America and 
Ireland, and noting m Bntam 

He achieved notonety m 2 big causes that of the North Briton, and that of 
the Middlesex elections The North Briton was a scintillating weekly (Juno 1762 
Onwards), spionsored by Earl Temple, and edited by Wilkes and Charles Churchill, 
which contributed significantly to the nervous collapse of George Ill’s Favounte 
1st PM, BUTE (1761-3), partly by hmting at improper relations between 
Bute and the Q Mother Under the Grenville admin (1763-5) it continued the 
attack, in edition No 45 (23 Apr 1763) sharply cnticizing the K’s speech On 
26 Apr 1763 the Sec of State issued a general warrant (ic one against the authors, 
printers and publishers, without mentioning names) and Wilkes was locked up m 
the Tower (30 Apr 1763) Judicial proceedings now took place in the courts and 
in Pari In the courts. Chief Justice Pratt (a member of pitt’s entourage) in the 
Court of Common Pleas ordered Wilkes’s release on the grounds of his Pari 
Privilege (May 1763) At the same time, a campaign of mass demonstrations with 
the slogan ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ was orchestrated by the Pari opposition and the 
City Radicals. The Gov strengthened its band by seizing a copy of the Essay on 
fyoman - a 100-Iine mock-scholarly parody of Pope’s Essay on Man, written by 
Wilkes and Thomas Potter (son of the Archbp) in praise of sex In Pari the 
Bssay was read out In the H of L by the new Sec of Stale, the Earl of Sandwich 
(who had been one of Wilkes’s former cronies at Medmenham), and the Lords 
condemned it as ‘a most scandalous, obscene, and impious libel’ (Nov 1763) At 
the same time, the H of C voted that No 45 was ‘a false, scandalous, and seditious 
hbcl’ (15 Nov 1763), that Pari pnvilegc did not extend to libel (24 Nov 1763), 
and that Wilkes was expelled from Uie House (Jan 1764) Meanwhile, Wilkes 
was wounded in a duel (16 Nov 1763) and tied abroad (De-c 1763) for 4 years; 
m the courts he was found guilty of publishing ‘a seditious libel’ and ’an obscene 
and impious libel’, and pronounced an outlaw As a result of Wilkes and otbe-rs 
suing the Sec of Stale and his servants, important judgements were pronounced by 
Ud Mansfield m the ease of Liach v Money (18 June )765) condemning general 
warrants, and by I’ralt (Ld Camden) in Cnlid, v Carrht^ton (1765) denying that 
the Sec of Sutc could imprison people (except for treason) and denying the 
\ahdiiy of a warrani to search, seize and carry away papers The Middlesex 
clcetiuns (t76a-y) saw WiUcs back at the bead of the Radical rooscmenl again 
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throne in the revolution of 1688, and the consohdation of the post-revolu- 
tionary form of Gov. 

Posthumo^ and only child of Pr william ii and his wife, Mary Stuart, 
aug er o K Charles i of Britain; ed by Heer van Zuylestein, bastard son of 
r FREDERIC^ HENRY, as a sincere Calvinist, and connoisseur of the arts who 
French, English," German, Latin and Spanish. Frail, thin, 
paie and asthmatic, with a hump on his back and brilliant blue eyes, he suffered 
° upbringing as the head of the Orange party during the rule of 
eld “ (^677) Mary, tall and beautiful 

£ve H ^ which later became a 

so called ‘reini ^ 1694.) He achieved power in the United Provs m the 

of theUnUed^r y/iUiam Capt-Gen and Admiral-Gen 

laws passed aeainsTth^ ^ ^l^dholder of the various provs, in spite of the 
United Prov/and regime. 1672-88: Wilham governed the 

trated on Britain Hague; 1688-1702: he concen- 

holderless period ’’uSIr^thiar^dP^ to what was an unofficial ‘stad- 
1672-88 at firci- o \ii 7 II- ^^ud Pensionary, Anthome Heinsius. 
flooded on his ordeTs -^ 00 ^ 0 */!^^°® countiy - occupied by the French and 
1672-9. A visionarv whn u^urtal danger of the Franco-Dutch War, 

devotion, a commZder^wh?^^^ T needed, a leader who inspired 

country by 1674 made near/* done, he cleared the French out of his 

the Emp Leopold i Spain 'fira k”’ and joined up m a Grand Alliance with 
which he knew was the ordv Lorraine: a European coaUtion 

Sion. The m^vld awl^ French aggres- 

was to convince the inward 1 ^ territory, and William’s problem then 

ProtestantisrwerftheTr ^ if f^utdi trade and 

diplomacy and war He succeedpH ^^^^’ k safety lay only in European-wide 
returned aU her Dutch conque^te!^ Nijmegen (1678/9) France 

ruler of the United Provs William w^ repealed the anti-Dutch tariff of 1667. As 
of de Witt’s followers out of their successful. He turned a number 

Regents of the same social class who we^’ replaced them with moderates: 
managed to make the federated system nf to collaborate. Somehow he 

prov Estates, even city Councils - work ^®^1 Power often lay with 
and ruthlessness, bribery, influence and DatriT^ ^ mixture of cunning 

and gradually knocked some unity of Persuasion and mspiration, 

cross-purposes. He was an Orange leader w^rm'f° ^ notoriously at 

wi h him or at least drag them a little way behind" Regents 

and the following years (1679-88), when Louis the Rimioiis 

territories in peacetime by a mixture of bullymo ^ erabbing Rhineland 
William at first found it impossible to awakertL S legal process, 

danger. Their rnain concern was trade, and they recard long-term 

hobby and the first step to absolutism and centrS^? ^ aristocratic 
to extremes, however, William’s warnings began to France went 

the Edict ol Nantes and filled the United Pro^ with revoked 

to the whole Spanish inheritance, and thus threatened Dm h ^“'d claim 

Spanish economy. Henceforth the Regents backed w,n: . ^^‘^'^'P^hon in the 

viihams diplomatic elTorts 
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lo unite the eDcmics of France. Much more, they voted him the ships and the 
men to invade England and carry out the Revolution of 1688, and they backed 
luni to the hilt m the subsequent 2 long anti-French wars 
16SS-1702 in England At home, William’s main purposes in accepting the 
invitation of the Whig and Tory group to invade England were to assert the 
iKreditaty rights of his wife and himself, and to recruit a valuable ally in his world- 
wide crusade against France. He never understood the prejudices of the English, 
for whom the Revolution had quite a dilTercnt purpose, and to most of whom 
foreign albanccs, standing armies and Continenul warfare were totally alien 
Nor was the En^ish political system easy to understand, for the Revolution had 
orought about a reconstruction of the parties The prc-Rcvolution Whig PniV 
split into Court whigs and Country Whigs, the fonner - with leaders soon to M 
‘^flod the Junto - supporting the K as the embodiment of the Revolution, the 
latter continuing to be backbenchers and still nursing suspicions of the K and 
f^art At the same tunc, the tor tES, who opposed the Court because on religious 
and political grounds they did not regard William and Mary as the legitimate 
sovereigns of Britain, coalesced with the Country Whigs in opposition and 
adopted some of their principles William relied on non-party, pro-Court 
tnanagers’ such as the 2nd Earl of sunderland and the D of Shrewsbury to 
form and refonn ministnes for him and to manage his business in Pari, ' 

of course, there was never anything approaching a PM Working late into the 
“8ht. wniiam kept control of overaU policy and in effect ran several departnwnts 
aanself the Treasury, foreign affairs and the armed forces, besides being 
Eeaeralissimo and the main diplomatic drive behind the Europ^n 

^ihance His ideal was to govern with mixed ministries and so escape e c u c es 

of party His 1st ministry was of this kind (it included Halifax, Shrewsbury, 
»<OTT1NOHAM and DANBY), but by 1693 it became necessary to make con- 
oessions to the Whigs, who were enthusiastically behind the War of the League 
of Augsburg, and to shed Tones, who opposed it The increasingly 

job was to finance the war, and m creating the National Debt (1693 on- 
'vards), founding the Bank of England (1 694), and carry ing through the rewmage 
(1696) they achieved a ‘financial revolution’ which not merely defeated IJauis 
but also, by underpinning the modem financial world with Gov and Par 
support, provided the finanaal preconditions of the Commercial Revolution and 
the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION of C17 and 18 In the meantime, Robert 
Harley, building upon backbench prejudice against standing armies, the Whig 
Bank of England, placemen and other forms of Gov ‘influence , managed to 
build the New Country Party out of opposiUon Whigs and Tones, and with the 
' war over (1697) William was obliged to abandon his Whig ministers (1698) and 
see them impeached for having supported his policy over the Partitions Trs He 
also had to accept Tory ministers (1700), but when the War of the Spanish 
Succession became imminent (1701—2) the Whigs closed ranks again and a pro- 
war Whig ministry was formed (1701) a clear-cut party Gov on a clear-cut party 
issue 

As well as establishing himself as K. of England and consolidating the Revolution 
settlement, William had to defeat the attempts at counter-revolution by james il 
which merged into the European-wide War of the League of Augsburg against 
Louis XIV (under whom it is described) W illiam had to defeat James m Ireland 
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common touch who could inspire devotion \,i^cre indulging io 

1565-6, when the wilder elements among the ^ iconoclastic 

anti-Spanish brigandage, and the urban 

Altar Riots, he played a mediating role, saving An e P fanatics on both 

extremists (Feb and Mar 1567), and earning the ^ of (he physical 

sides. He was aware of the moral fervour of the J^rship for them 

force provided by hungry proletarians. He later pro Qyap,vhelmingly RC» 

both. But he was also well aware that the Netherlands democratic notions 
and that it contained social groups that were tcrriiied a Lutheran Pts 

of the urban mobs. Moreover, he had m mind „}nied to avoid 

in Germany and from the RC rulers of France He therefore 
identification with any one minority group. Alone ^ ^ I 7 separate 
opponents of the Spanish in the Netherlands he had a vi • j^^re than 

provs merging into one united people and, at the . learned of the 

one religion in the same State; a revolutionary concept, v , . Germany 

approach of Alba he left the Netherlands for his home m task he 

(Apr 1567), determined to resist by all means in his power; an 
devoted the rest of his life. He saw military action at the head o of 

the example of his endurance brought the Revolt throu^ ^^raanizing dipio* 
defeat; but his most important contributions were, firstly, m g England* 
matic, military and financial aid from Germany, from France, ^ tke 

from all the enemies of Spain, even Turkey; secondly, m rising ^gfsonal 
internal disputes that splintered the Netherlands - whether wuse ’ j a 

jealousies, class animosities, religious prejudices, or prov broadest 

flexible and politique leadership, to open an umbrella imder which 
possible range of Netherlands society could take shelter. He was a 
complex character, and very difiicult to fathom. He subtle, 
passionate, yet tolerant, his head inspired by high ideals, his heart move 
devotion, his feet planted securely in reality. He led an army across the 
on 6 Oct 1568, striWng towards Brussels in the S but, finding no popular simP ’ 
he had to retreat, defeated. He fought with the Hugs in 1569 to get French hcp^ 
This almost materialized in 1572, when coligny planned to attack Spain m 
Netherlands. As part of this scheme, William made a 2nd invasion of the S otx 
27 July 1572, this time to relieve his brother louis of Nassau, besieged m 
Mens. The Massacre of St Bartholomew in Paris on the night of 23/24 Aug 1572 
brusquely ended these hopes of French help; but meanwhile the Calvinist 
minorities, helped by the Sea Beggars, were seizing power in the towns and cities 
of Holland and Zeeland, provs which henceforth became the hard core of the 
Revolt. William was recognized as Stadholder by the Estates of Holland on 
19 July 1572, He joined the N rebels in Oct 1572; he joined the Calvinist Ch in 
Apr 1573 These were his geographical and ideological bases, which he first had 
to defend from Spanish attack, and from which he then spread out into the 
remainder of the N and into the middle. Flemish regions of the S, plagued con- 
stantly by the narrow-minded localism of Holland and Zeeland, which alienated 
the other provs, and by the missionary zeal of the Calvinists, which scared off the 
rest of the population because of its tendency to stimulate social revolution. He 
was in the thick of the negotiations which led to the hopeful Pacification of 
Ghent of Nov 1576 — n brief union of the N and S which left the religious prob- 
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undetermined, but which coiled for the evacuation of Spanish troops The 
ooeymoon was soon over, however. On the one side, Philip II’s new Gov-Gen, 
while agreeing to the evacuation of Spanish troops, refused to 
iterate Protestantism. On the other, Calvmist mobs seized power and sacked 
15TO^ ui Brussels, Antwerp and all the mam cities of the Flemish S (Aug 
77) Hard as he worked, negotiating with all parties, and seekmg foreign 
^Wrt, Wilham could not prevent the Netherlands from splitting in two, into 
^ Union of Arras m the S, formed on 7 Jan 1579 (the future Belgium), and the 
Union of Utrecht m the N of 23 Jan 1579 (the future Umted Provs) Philip U 
outlawed Wilbam, puttmg a price of 20,000 detts on his head (June 1580) 
William published a retort, his Apohgie (Dec 1580), which justified his Ufe’s 
ork. When the assassin’s bullet found its mark, the N provs were in retreat be- 
ore^ armies of Alessandro farnesb, the new Gov-Gen, but, thanks partly to 
foundations William had laid, they came through the struggle and nghtly 
~J^him wt pdre de la patrle. But the survival of the separate states of Belgium 
Holland would have appeared to William as the failure of all his efforts 


n, Pr of Orange (27 May 1626-6 Nov 1650) Stadholdor of Holland and 
otte provs in the United Provs (1647), whose attempted coup and sudden death 
6red m the rule of Johan de witt 

non of Pr Frederick henry and his wife, Amalia von Solms, m (1641) 
Wapi Suiart, eld daughter of K Charles i of Britain, became Stadholder of 
Of the provs on the death of his father (Mar 1647), and leader of the Orange 
unerest in the Umted Provs, the chief supports of which were the common 
^ple, the extreme Calvinist clergy and the wealth and patronage of the Orange 
*^*oily , and the mam pohcies of which were the centralization of the Gov, the 
"oo^oase m the monarchical power of the Stadholder, and mihtary adventures 
p oad. Opposed to him were the middle-class Regents and the moderate 
Q vinists, 1^ by the Estates of Holland, upholders of the decentralized form of 
ov, and opponents of war, which increased taxation, interfered with busmess 
®na mcreased the power of the Stadholder The Tr of Miinster (the Umted Provs’ 
separate peace with Spam at the end of the thirty years war) was then 
^ork (1648), and after it they voted m the States Gen for the disbandment of the 
“^y (1648, 1649, 1650) for whose upkeep they provided most of the taxes 
uliam n opposed the peace and the disbandment He wished to use the army to 
Mazarin against Spain, and K Charles i of Britain against cromwell. 
Was fortunate for his opponents that he was fat, lazy and dissolute He arrested 
th r members of the Estates of HoUand (30 July 1650) and locked them m 
fortress of Loevestem. Ho sent an army to take Amsterdam, but bungled the 
wup, the city having been warned Then he suddenly d of smallpox a week 
ore the birth of his son, william hl The scene was set m the Umted Provs 
or the rule of Johan de Witt and the 1st ‘Stodholderless penod’ 


Orange ( 4/14 Nov 1650-8/19 Mar 1702) K of Great Bntam 
'■ p 1689), who rescued the Umted Provs from conquest by K. Louis xiv 
^ Franco-Dutch War (1672-9) and governed it successfully m 

hv Ho devoted his hfe to countermg French aggression 

y p omacy and war, a programme which mcluded the capture of the En gli.;^ 
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and his supporters in Scotland, and wage a gruelling war agains 

and in the Netherlands, eventually forcing France to sign nost-1678 

(1697) in which she abandoned all her war aims and return^ a c fgr Louis 

conquests except Strasbourg. But the crucial war had yet to 

was aiming at inheriting the Spanish empire, and neither William no 

Leopold I were prepared to accept that without war. William signe 

2nd Partition Trs with France (Oct 169S, June 1699). The aim was o 

by breaking up the Spanish inheritance between France and ute P> 

policy failed when K Charles ii of Spain left the whole m thus 

to the French Pr Philip of Anjou, and Louis XIV accepted it. L 

headed a European coalition preparing to fight the War of the Spanish 

when an accident robbed him of the chance of seeing his life’s work c ^ 

He caught a chill after breaking his collar-bone while trying out a new 

Richmond Park. He d at Kensington Palace. 

Witt, Johan de (24 Sept 1625-20 Aug 1672) Grand Pensionary of 
(1653-72), and in effect ruler of the United Provs during most of the s 
holderless period’ (1650-72), ie between the death of Pr william n 
coining of age of Pr william hi - a period of high prosperity, dip o 
leadership, artistic genius, and intellectual advance. trnlland 

Son of Jacob de Witt, one of the 6 leading members of the states of ^ 
who were arrested by Pr William n in 1650; ed at Leiden Univ and 
France and England; practised as a lawyer at the Hague (1647 onwards), c 
Pensionary of Dordrecht (Dec 1650) and Grand Pensionary of Holland t 
1653); m (1655) Wendela Bicker, daughter of a leading Regent of Amster ^ 
who added to his political strength in Holland. Cultured, arrogant, ruthless 
realistic, he ruled the United Provs from his post in Holland, showing short- e 
political skill of a high order, though not long-term statesmanship. , 

At home, he earned out feancial reforms and encouraged world-wide tra 
Moreover, he opposed all attempts to unify the United Provs. His main 
occupation was to manipulate the decentralized form of Gov in the Unit^ 
Provs so as to maintain himself, his family and his Regent allies in power in the 
Estates of Holland, and keep Holland as the leading force in the States General ot 
the United Provs. He used patronage, persuasion, influence and corruption, and 
all the other management techniques common in Pari regimes at that tune. His 
chief enemy was the Orange party, which was backed by the lower classes, the 
strict Calvinist clergy, and the landowners of the less commercialized provs, but 
which lacked leadership during the minority of Pr William HI. His other enemies 
were the middle group of Regents led by Gillis Valkenier, Coenraad van 
Beuninghen and Caspar FageL These were ‘outs’ who wished to replace the 
de Witt group, and they backed moderate pro-Orange policies in order to do so. 
On 1 May 1654 de Witt had his hand forced by Oliver Cromwell in the nego- 
tiations to end the 1st Anglo-Dutch War (1652-4). De Witt had to get the 
Estates of Holland to pass a secret Act of Seclusion which excluded the House of 
Orange from all its former offices: Capt-Gen, Stadholder etc. This Act was 
repealed on 25 Sept 1660 with the Restoration in England of William’s ally and 
uncle K Charles ii. To maintain his predominance, de Witt then took control 
of Willisnv ni’s upbringing by having him declared a Child of State (Apr 1666). 
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(she d 1506). He was elected K of Bohemia, and then K of Hungary. 

^ K of Bohemia he was easy-going and indecisive - vices which had encour- 
^ e Estates to elect him K in the first place - and he became known as King 
uobre (King All Right). From before his election (when he had had to accept a 
re uction m the rights of the Crown) to the end of his reign, the nobles and 
icni^ts steadily reduced his powers over revenue, the armed forces, and policy- 
making m general, until the Constitution of 1500 showed Bohemia to be nothing 
more t an an aristocratic republic marked by struggles for oflBce between factions 
tfif* ^ between the nobility and the km'ghts. Another firm trend was 

® peasantry, legalized in 1497 and in the Constitution of 1500. 
anri ^ extended their grip on the towns, reducing their commercial 

Kaou r excluding them from the Diet (1500-8). The towns fought 

nf th’pJr ^ union (1513) ; and in the compromise of 1517 they regained some 
and seUi^ bee^ ence, though they had to give up their monopoly over brewing 

magnates elected him precisely because his weakness 
predecessor, Matthias Corvmus. As in 
oath ^ cipher by demanding a more stringent coronation 

plundering the royal domain, and establishing 

Sts T effect unta it had been con- 

toed by the Couned of State. Also as in Bohemia, there were struggles within 

noblS^ Sho t ^lesiastical), and between them and the lesser 

get their position on the central and county diets 
? TVi/Jar/m/m, a theoretical work on constitutional law (1514) which 

w^I ^ authority on the Hungarian constitution. As 
well as subduing the K, the nobles attacked urban liberties and enserfed the 
peasantry (a change also legally enshrined in the Tripartitum), and put down 
savagely the temble peasants’ revolt led by George D6sza (151A). 

became a Habsburg sateUite, handing back the 
H^nea% Corvin^ and recognizing Maximilian i as futiire K of 

h ^ Wladyslaw die without issue (Tr of Pressburg, 1491); and later, 

^^ddauSitr^M to marry his son, Lewis, to MaximiUan’s 

daughter, Anne, to Maximihan’s grandson, the 
It^df?h/o^ ^though the Trof 1491 had been accepSy the Diet 

L^eufp^s^Tr^^^^ 

the K die without an heir. When WladSw d succeed, should 

by the magnates to the election of his son, le opposition 

;^dyslaw IV Vasa (19 June 1595-20 May 1648) K of Poland (1632) who was 
forced to preside over the continuing decline of Poland p wno wa:. 

of .ho crown in .ho face of L 

religions and races, and the rise of aggressive neighbours. aiversiiy o 

Son of SIGISMUND HI by his 1st wife, Anna of Styria- m 1st Ar/>r,dcs 

Cecilia Renata of Austria, daughter of Erap Ferdinand n (d 
2nd (1645) Marie Louise de Gonzague-Nevers of France (d 9 May 16671 a 
young man during the Russian time of troubles (1598-1613) he was eWt^d 
tsar by a group of Aoyars (Aug 1610), but his father rejected the conditions, and 
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in any case he wanted the throne for himself In 1617-18 Wladyslaw fought an 
nnsDccessful campaign as far as Moscow to enforce his rights, but had to be 
satisfied with the considerable temtonal gains conceded in the 14-year Tr of 
Pnnhno (1618) After this he saw action in the Turkish War (1617—21) As K, 
■^dyslaw was hamstrung m his foreign pohcy by his weak position at home 
His foreign pohcy was defensive through lack of resources (a) In the Russian 
War (Smolensk War) (1632-4), launched by michael on the expiry of Deuhno 
winch coincided svith the death of Sigismund HD, Wladyslaw forced the Russian 
wmmander, Shem, to surrender his army at Smolensk on 19/29 Feb 1634 By the 
^ofPolanowo (Pohanovka) (June 1634) Poland kept the gains of Denlino, but 
Wladyslaw abandoned his claim to be tsar of Russia, (b) In the Turkish War 
^13-4) a Turkish mvasion of S Poland — lakmg the opportimity of the Smolensk 
War - brought swift counteraction from Wladyslaw which forced Turkey to 
peace (Oct 1634), based on a division of mterests m Moldavia and Wallachia 
Romania), and a Polish guarantee to restram the cossacks matched by a 
Turkish promise to check the Tatars (c) With Sweden, which wanted peace m 
Order to concentrate on the thirty years war, Wladyslaw made the 26-year 
Tr of Stuhmsdorf (Sept 1635) with Richelieu’s help, whereby Sweden made 
™ huge sacrifice of the Prussian ports with then valu^le revenues (d) With the 
™P. Wladyslaw made an alhance (1633), and then his 1st marriage (1637), but 
nevertheless could take no part m the Thirty Years War m spite of pressing 
^vitations (e) In the Baltic, where he expanded the navy and its base at WTady- 
slawowo, his plans for defendmg Polish tradmg mterests in an active way were 
^tched by the Seym (Diet) and he was forced (1638 onwards) to sell his ships and 
kt the harbour rot 

At home it was Wladyslaw’s position as perhaps the most limited monarch m 
Europe which explains Poland's weak mtemaUonal performance He was an 
o'ected K whose ministers, exclusively magnates, were rather agents of the Seym 
of the Crown, and could not be dismissed once appointed. Legislation, 
finance and the armed forces were controlled by the S<^ which often went 
home Without deciding anything because of the unanimity requu-ement, but 
"hich was m any itself limited by the fact that the delegates were under 
orders from the prov diets Effective power - financial and military - was exer- 
ntsed by the magnates scattered about the country on their vast estates worked by 
^ labour They commanded pnvatc armies, headed clientage networks of 
Gentry and, in order to preserve their ‘Golden Freedom’ as they called it, were 
determmed to stop any move to strengthen the Polish monarchy Thus, though 
Poland was a great power, extensive, populous and nch, profitmg handsomely 
from Its exports of gram down the Vistula through Dantig, the busiest BalUc 
port, neither Wladyslaw nor anyone else had the strength tomobikreits resources 
and save it from decay Wladyslaw, an cncrgcuc ruler, a popular politician - he 
Wore Polish moustaches rather than the Swedish pointed b^rd - and an imagina- 
tive statesman, was full of ideas and tried many irutrativcs — utopian m various 
degrees — and all of them failures The nobility not only scuttled his navy, they 
banned his scheme for raising a royal army of mercenaries. When he tned to split 
the nugnaics by binding son-,c of them more closely to himself in a Spam\h-iypc 
CavaUy ‘’f Order of the Immaculate Conception of ihc Virgin Mary (1637). 
ihcy fru.tratcd that. In a country of many rchstous dcnomu_uions whaJi was 
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falling prey to the regimentation of the counter-rfformation, he threw his 
weight on the side of toleration: for Prots in W Poland, where he sponsored a 
in ° (Thorn) (1645), and for the Orthodox in Lithuania 

A ^ whom he granted religious liberty and recognition of their 

n erground hierarchy (1633), in the form of the Metropolitan of Kiev and 

JESUITS with their baroque churches and grip on edu- 
w sucrceding in cutting Poland off from the intellectual progress of the 

the Crown was too weak to subordinate the Ch to the State, 

esner.niiv , increasingly influential in Poland’s policy-making, 

too diffirni? finally Wladyslaw found the Ukrainian problem 

nates Cossacks were growing desperate as the Polish mag- 

Cossacks’ hro hffi, nieper area, turned them into serfs instead of ‘registered 
their Orthodox them under the machinery of the Polish State, and persecuted 

Sd ?638 rebellions in 1625, 1630, 1637 

^ci’ fmrT! 1 r Wladyslaw enforced a period of ‘golden 

hatched a grandirse°I at Kudak on the lower Dnieper. At the same time he 
eliminatine the Tata rdfl ^^^^''^i'^infi the Cossacks once and for all by 

som^es by Sdinf S ^ Tatars agitated the Cossacks, 

allSnS but thTo2i^ f son^etimes by joining them in anti-Polish 

^rTThe Ottoman E^n 1 r ‘^^’'^ing them was to defeat their over- 

visionary anti Tnrifich ^ ^ 1640s, Wladyslaw began negotiating a 

SLrs He en;^^^^^ conjunction with Venice, the Pp, France and 

privileges but keot thl battle with hints of further 

SeTDisaLZtln Seym until 1646, when they for- 

skilful soldier and dmi Straw for the Cossacks and, led by a 

aSt Potnd ®°^dan Chniielnicki, who had private grievances 

S a mlenfj. ®"® Wladyslaw’s d^th, and 

^chbp of York (1514-30), Chancellor 
Lgland ^ chief minister of Khenry vm of 

pnVatelh'aXmd^^^^^^^^ manaf 

judgement and appetite for work riconSSfnd^ ^ of 'detail, swift 

chaplain he became in 1507. Under K ^ henry vii, whose 

rose in influence as unofficial royal sec and (1511). he 

absent ministers, until by 1514 he had outstrinn^ri^^^^ betweeiT the K and 

Fox and William warham He had also bemTrft^ willing sponsors, Richard 

ecclesiastical and political offices which madfhim^fter Ihe 

man in Ch and State. He became Bp of Toumai ri5l?.i powerfid 

Archbp of York (1514-30). Bp of Bath and Wells (1518-?^) Al^l’ 

(1521), Bp of Durham (1524-9) and Bp of Winchester 

provided his basic, but by no means his total, income and which 

afford such residences as York Place. London (where Whitehairn^^^^ ^A 

Hampton Court m the country, as well as to adopt that ostentatioi^ syifof Me 
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which so fed the ire of his enemies In addition he became Card (1515) and Legate 
a lalere (1518), the latter ofEce making him a special, but permanent, representa- 
hve of the Pp, wielding supreme power over both provs of the Ch of England, 
and turning Warham, the Archbp of Canterbury, mto a mere cipher. His power 
m the State derived from his ofhcc of Chancellor ( 1515 )dhrough which he lorded 
it over the royal Council, quickly elbowing aside Warham and fox, and sharply 
the aristocrats who had threatened a comeback on the death of Henry VII. 
Broadly speaking, he monopolized the power hitherto sharrf by the inner ring 
of the Council , and from then until 1 529 he rcheved the pleasure-loving K of the 
tedium of day-to-day dccision-making, though Henry was ultimately responsible 
for the broad outlines of policy — and he could suddenly intervene over details as 
Well - and, of course, for the making and breaking of Wolsey himself ^ 

In home affairs, Wolscy’s greatest achievements were m (a) the judiciary Ho 
established Chancery as the regular court of equity m civil cases, which gradually 
sccumulated a body of case-law from the decisions of Wolsey and his successors, 
thus filhng in gaps m the common law, and bringmg it up to date. He revived 
®nd extended the competence of the Court of Requests for Poor Men s Causes. 
He increased the activity and authority of the Star Chamber, le the Council 
sitting as a court m a room of that name at Westminster, and reinforcmg - and 
sometimes ousUng — the common-law courts in criminal cases of noting, private 
Warfare and rebellion, as well as m cases of perjury, hbel and forgery, hitherto 
tte provmce of the Ch courts, (b) In admin he left the Gov machine ticking over 
much as he mhented it from Henry VIL His financial policy left the K short of 
money, since Wolsey both over-spent and failed to increase revenue, partly 
because his misunderstanding of econonucs led to a neglect of trade, and partly 
because his dictatonal approach to Pari only resulted in inadequate financial 
votes His attempt to secure a forced loan m 1524, eg - known as the Amicable 
Grant — led to violent resistance, and had to be abandoned Moreover, he mis- 
understood the nature of the long-term social and economic trends of Cl 6, 
which were, broadly, the price revolution, the nse in population, the steady 
replacement of medieval peasant husbandry by modem commercial agriculture, 
and the transformaUon of society to produce the basic structure of landlord, 
tenant-farmer and landless labourer Wolsey tried meffectually to assuage the 
Unpleasant results of these changes - vagrancy and pauperism - by concentrating 
on one symptom by trying to stop enclosure with his Commissions of 1517, 
1518 and 1526) (c) In the Ch, as legate a latere, he tyrannized over the bench of 
Bps, encroached on their jurisdicUon. soaked up their wealth and, far from effect- 
ing any of the reforms he promised so loudly, flamboyantly exemplified m himself 
all the worst vices of the clergy of that time pluralism, absenteeism, simony, 
worldhness and sexual immorahty Ho eased the passage of the reformation 
in England, firstly by mtensifymg the anti-clerical and anti-papal prejudices 
which gavc Henry VIH the backmg of the laity and, secondly, by lowering the 
spiritual vigour, and thus the powers of resistance, of the clergy 

In foreign affairs (his main interest) he strove to reconcile several tasks (a) to 
indulge Henry VIU’s chivalnc descents upon France, anachronistically reviving 
the 100 Years War, (b) to ensure the security of England by peaceful or warlike 
action (preferably the former) in the ever-shifting mtemational rivalries of the 
Emp CHARLES V and K Francis i of France, (c) to safeguard his Legatine 
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power by being friendly with whoever dominated the papacy - ^ to 

become Pp himself in 1521, 1523 and 1529, though this was the K s 
take the lead in negotiating a stable peace in Europe. He failed becau , ^ 

teristically, this jQamboyant great-power role was quite beyond the failure 

near-bankrupt monarchy. Finally (e) he caused his own downfall oy 
to negotiate a divorce for Henry from Q Catherine of aragoN. 

His fall was inevitable as, abroad, Charles V and Francis I signed 
Cambrai behind his back in Aug 1 529, thus reconciling Pp and Emp an 
the whole set of premises from which Wolsey had deduced his foreign po 
as at home his enemies gathered for the kill; common lawyers res^ financial 
encroachments of Chancery and Star Chamber, MPs angered by 1^ wealth, 
demands, clergy resisting his tyranny over the Ch and his milking of i 
gentry disliking his support of the poor, nobility thirsting for the pohticm " 
he denied them, and the nation at large hating him as the arrogant an ® _ 

tatious representative of a foreign power. By late 1529 the 3rd D of NOR 
was dominant at Court, along with his niece, Anne Boleyn, and her relatives. 

22 Sept 1529 Wolsey was dismissed as Chancellor. A month later he 
longer Bp of Wmchester or Abbot of St Albans. He had not given up hope, 
ever, and was negotiating secretly with the Pp, Charles V and Francis I. m ^ 
of this, Norfolk and the Boleyns persuaded Henry to send him out of the 
to his see of York; and at last, at the end of Apr 1530, he set foot for the 
time there. However, Henry’s policy suddenly hardened again, and Wolsey w 
arrested on 4 Nov 1530, and d at Ldcester Abbey on his way S to the Tower 
London. 

Ximenez de Cisneros, Fray Francisco (1436-8 Nov 1517) Spanish Card, 
reformer and statesman. 

Son of poor noble stock; ed Alcald de Henares, Salamanca, and Rome.^ 
Pp gave him a written guarantee of a benefice in Toledo, but the Archbp th^ 
imprisoned him (1473-9). Appointed Vicar-Gen of the diocese of Si^enza (1482), 
he abandoned it (1484) for &e full rigour of Franciscan asceticism in the monas- 
tery of San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo. He became confessor to Q Isabella 
(1492), Provincial of the Franciscan Order in Castile (1494), Archbp of Toledo 
and Primate of Spain (1495), President of the Council of Regency of Castne 
between the death of K philip i and the return of K Ferdinand h (150m» 
Card and Inquisitor-Gen (1507), Regent of Castile between the death of R 
Ferdinand H and the arrival of K Charles I (Emp Charles v) (1516-17). 

One of the greatest statesmen in Spanish history (though a reluctant one) he 
was the chief agent of stability and continuity throu^ 3 reigns; the reformer of 
the finances; the re-organizer of the army; the inspiration behind the forceful 
conversion of the Moriscos; the financial backer of K Ferdinand H’s conquests 
in N Africa (where the Moslems were allies of the Moriscos) ; but, chief of all, the 
agent of the pre-Lutheran catholic reformation in Spain. He instituted the 
reform of the Franciscans, the Dominicans etc, attacking their worldly habits and 
making them obser\’e the strict rules of their orders. He also banned indul- 
OENCCS in Spain before luther attacked them in Germany. Moreover, he was 
one of the chief architects of the inquisition. He founded the Univ of Alcald de 
Henates (1498) for the study of nominalist, as well as Thombt, theology — a 
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«ntre of scholarship which became one of the chief diffusers of Qinstian 
humanism m Spam 


Zwingli, Huldrclch (1 Jan 1484-11 Oct 1531) Swiss reformation leader 
Son of a free peasant, ed at the umvs of Vienna (1498-1502) and Basic (1502-6); 
n (1524) Anna Reihard, a widow Appomted parish pnest of Glarus (1506-16), 
he served m Italy as chaplam to the Glarus soldiers who were fightmg as mer- 
m the HABSBURG-VALOis WARS (at Novara on 6 June 1513, and 
Mangnano on 13/14 Sept 1515). At Glarus and at Einsicdeln, his next living 
(1516-18), he began to reach Lutheran conclusions by %vay of his studies in 
humanism: possibly independently of Luther, whose work he did not know 
he moved to Zlinch as Common Preacher {Leutpnester) at the Great 
Minster (1518), Here his sermons expoundmg the Bible played an important 
part in producing the ZUnch Reformation, by them influence on the townsmen, 
but more especially by their conversion of the majonty of the city Council 
Under his leadership dunng the early 15203 , the clergy and magistrates together 
turned the city mto a stronghold of Protestantism, a revolution which was fol- 
•owed by similar changes m Berne (1528) and Basle (1529) Zwingli's 67 Articles, 
which he published in connection with has disputation with the representatives of 
the local Bp of Constance (Jan 1523), were adopted as official doctrine over the 
t^t two years rapid steps were taken m the direction of reform the liturgy of 
the Great Minster was simphfied, preaclung and bible-readings (‘prophesymgs’) 
Were stepped up, images and relics were frowned upon, sausages were eaten 
uunng Lent, clerical marriage was allowed, monks and nuns came out into the 
World, monastenes were dissolved and their resources devoted to education and 
poor-relief In 1525 Zurich broke with the Bp of Constance and with Rome, and 
replaced the Mass with a simple ceremony of commemoration m which the laity 
Puriook of both the bread and the wine - these being regarded by Zwinghans 
only as symbols of the body and blood of Christ Moreover, the Ch began to 
®*uioise that strict supervision of moral behaviour which, 15 years later, became 
a crucial aspect of cal vin’s work at Geneva. 

Like other religious reformers Zwlngli had to defend his chosen theological 
position from radical as well as conservative attacks anabaptists were 


numerous in ZUnch. Led by Conrad Grebel, they were foUowers of Zwingli who 
continued his deductions further than he was prepared to go m the direction of 


adult baptism, or the creation of ‘ gathered’ churches of the saved, mdependent of 
the magistrates Zwingh engaged m mconclusive disputations with' them m 
1525 - they were mainly peasants and craftsmen from the surrounding villages 
rather than citizens of ZUnch - and finally feU m with the magistrates’ decision 
(1526) to chastise^ exile or drown them As for the Lutherans, Philip of Hesse, 
m an effort to unite the Prot movement m the face of the military threat of the 
Emp CHARLES V, organized a meetmg between luther and Zwingh at Mar- 
burg (1-3 Oct 1529), but to no ayail Though they agreed on much, they broke 
over the interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, Luther stickmg to his literal mter- 
pretation of Christ’s words ‘This is my body’, and Zwingh msistmg that ‘is’ 

meant ‘signifies’ The Catholic Ch remained strong in the 5 forest cantons whem 

the rural •^b.tants feared the unification of the Siviss Confederation b^ a too 
powerful Zurich Moreover, they were cconomicaUy dependent on the ex^rt of 
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me^aries, a trade which Zwingli attacked. When they formed a Christian 
union with the Austrian Monarchy (Apr 1529), the old army chaplain Zwingli 
^ war against them. Two campaigns were fought (1529 and 

1 Zwingli was killed at the battle of Kappel (11 Oct 

His work m Zurich was carried on by Heinrich BuHinger { 1504 - 15 ). 
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